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Art.  I.  Correlative  Claims  and  Duties ;  or  an  ^ssay  on 
the  Necessity  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Estahlishinent,  and  tJie 
Means  of  promoting  a  Spirit  of  Devotion  and  Attachment 
to  the  Church  among  its  Members^  By  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Charles  Wilks,  A.M.    Hatchard  and  Son,  London.  1821. 

The  name  of  the  "  Author  of  Christian  Essays,  Christian 
Missions,  the  St.  David's  Prize  Essay  for  1811,  on  the  Cle- 
rical Character,"  may,  for  aug-ht  we  know  to  the  contrary,  bd 
familiar  to  some  of  our  readers.  On  the  former  productions 
of  Mr.  Wilks's  prolific  pen  which  we  find  thus  arrayed  in  the 
title  page  of  the  publication  to  which  we  intend  at  present  to 
call  the  reader's  attention,  we  are  not  now  called  upon  to 
make  any  observations.  The  subjects  treated  of  in  the  Essay- 
before  us  must  be  acknowledged  to  involve  discussions  of 
very  great  importance ;  but  it  is  with  considerable  pain  we 
are  compelled  to  declare  that  the  Essay  itself  carries  with  it 
an  air  of  pretension  which  its  contents  in  our  opinion  will 
hardlyjustify ;  when  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  Essay  "  to  which 
the  Society  for  Promoting-  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church 
Union  in  the  Diocese  of  St  David's  adjudged  a  premium  of 
50/.  in  December,  1820,"  and  found  it  dedicated  (by  permis- 
sion) to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  our'anticipa- 
tions  of  its  merits  were  naturally  raised,  and  we  took  it  up 
with  expectations  which  its  perusal  by  no  means  realized. 
The  author  tells  us,  that  "  in  pursuing  the  plan  which  he  has 
laid  down  for  himself  it  is  proposed  to  devote  two  chapters 
to  the  objects  discussed  in  the  essay :"  with  Ihe  intention  of 
shewing  in  the  first,  "  the  necessity  of  a  Church  Establish- 
ment in  a  Christian  country,  for  the  preservation  of  Cluistia- 
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ni'y  nmnng^  people  of  all  ranks  and  denominations  ;"  and  in 
the  second,  "  Ihe  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining  among 
its  menilxMs  a  spirit  of  devotion,  together  with  zeal  for  the 
honour,  stahility,  and  influence  of  the  Established  Church." 

For  reasons  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  the  author  passes 
l)V  all  (jucstions  of  discipline  and  administration,  in  the  gene- 
ral view  which  he  takes  of  the  importance  of  a  National  Es- 
tablishment. After  endeavouring  in  the  first  chapter  to 
prove  the  abstract  lawfidness  and  high  importance  of  a  Na- 
tional Establishment,  he  then  proceeds  to  consider  what 
are  the  best  means  of  increasing  devotion  and  church  prin- 
ciples within  its  pale.  There  is  therefore  a  very  important 
link,  which  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  reader  to  supply,  in 
order  to  connect  the  first  and  second  chapter  together: — 
that  link  is  the  lawfulness  and  excellence  of  the  Established 
Church  of  England.     The  author  says,  that 

*'  This  intermediate  argument  is  too  wide  in  its  details  for  the 
limits  of  the  present  essay,  as  well  as  irrelevant  to  its  general 
purpose."  He  adds,  however,  that  "  it  deserves  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, at  least  in  all  its  principal  branches,  by  every  person  who 
feels  interested  in  religious  topics ;  and  the  more  maturely  the 
subject  is  contemplated,  the  less  weighty  will  appear  most  of  the 
objections  currently  urged  against  our  national  establishment ; 
while  many  arguments  in  its  favour,  which  did  not  particularly 
strike  the  mind  at  first,  will  be  found  upon  further  consideration  to 
merit  the  utmost  attention." 

The  opponents  of  the  English  Establishment  may  be  divi- 
ded into  two  classes — one  of  which  acknowledges  the  neces- 
sity of  some  regular  and  established  form  of  ecclesiastical 
polity,  but  disapproves  of  the  English  Church  as  faulty  iu  its 
details: — the  other  cl&ss,  we  conceive  much  less  numerous 
than  the  former,  boldly  denies  the  necessity  of  any  legal  es 
tablishment,  and  contends  that  the  Church  of  Christ  needs  no 
human  assistance  to  prop  its  bulwarks,  and  that  its  Author 
being  its  guardian,  it  requires  not  the  feeble  aid  of  man  to 
assist  iu  its  protection.  The  author  before  us,  however,  very 
forcibly  and  satisfactorily  contends,  that  the  advocates  of  a 
religious  establishment  no  less  than  those  who  object  to  its 
existence,  believe  thtit  God  can  and  will  preserve  his  Church. 
It  was  our  Lord's  own  consolatory  promise  "  that  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it."  But  they  also  believe 
that  the  Alinightv  in  his  dealings  with  mankind  almost  iavst- 
riably  operates  by  the  use  of  means  and  second  causes ;  not 
the  least  common  of  which  is  disposing  the  hearts  of  civil 
rulers  and  other  persons  of  influence  and  autlioritv,  to  devise 
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and  patronize  measures  which  have  a  tendency  to  accomplish 
his  all-wise  designs,  while  perhaps  they  are  promoting,  as 
they  conceive,  their  own.  The  omnipotent  Creator,  it  is  true, 
might  effect  his  plans  without  the  use  of  these  instruments  ; 
but  his  power  to  do  so  is  no  proof  that  such  is  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  his  providence.  It  is  quite  inconclusive,  there- 
fore, to  argue  that  the  power  and  providence  of  God  for  the 
support  of  his  Church  under  a  national  establishment  is  unne- 
cessary, unless  it  can  be  also  satisfactorily  proved  that  such 
an  institution  however  pure,  cannot  in  any  case  further  that 
important  end.  Indeed,  most  of  the  arguments  urged  against 
the  necessity  and  utility  of  any  National  Ecclesiastical  Esta- 
blishments, followed  out  into  all  their  bearings  would  go  I'ar 
towards  banishing  all  human  efforts  whatever  for  extending 
and  perpetuating  the  blessings  of  the  Gospel ; — while  on  the 
other  hand,  all  the  arguments  employed  to  induce  any  private 
individual  to  promote  religion  in  his  own  sphere,  might  be 
applied  on  a  larger  scale,  to  prove  it  the  duty  of  every 
Christian  legislature  to  institute  and  support  a  National  Es- 
tablishment for  the  public  instruction  of  the  people  in  the 
doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity.  For  if  it  should  be  ac- 
knowledged neither  illegal  nor  unscriptural  that  a  believer  in 
Christianity  should,  in  his  private  capacity,  make  use  of  the 
means  and  efforts  which  appear  to  him  most  likely  to  extend 
the  influence  of  bis  opinions,  it  would  surely  be  most  absurd 
to  contend  that  he  is  doing  wrong,  when  uniting  his  efforts 
with  those  of  other  men,  he  uses  the  same  means  in  his  public 
capacity,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  to  effect  the  same  end. 
Objectors  to  Church  Establishments,  however  modified  in 
form,  often  refer  to  the  primitive  ages  of  Christianity,  as  a 
conclusive  proof  that  Church  Establishments  are  not  neces- 
sary. But  the  parallel  is  inapplicable  in  almost  all  its  parts. 
The  gift  of  miracles  in  that  early  age,  secured  many  of  the 
most  important  objects  which  in  the  present  day  we  look  for 
from  the  ordinary  operations  of  an  Established  Church,  and 
therefore  rendered  such  an  institution  the  less  necessarv. 
But,  even  were  this  circumstance  out  of  the  question,  the 
«ases  would  still  be  destitute  of  the  reqnisile  analogy;  for 
while  the  number  of  the  disciples  was  small,  and  before  kings 
and  nations  were  converted  to  the  faith,  a  National  Establish- 
ment was  of  course  unattainable ;  so  that  the  idea  of  choice 
on  the  part  of  the  Apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  with 
respect  to  this  point,  is  at  once  superseded  by  an  obvious  im- 
possibility. We  ought  not  therefore  to  be  told  that  the  pri- 
mitive Church  did  not  think  National  Establishments  neces- 
sary, till  it  can  be  shewn  that  thev  were  within  their  reach 
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hut  wrrc    njittt'd    on   account    of  their   uuscriptuial    chaf- 
luctcr. 

Among  other  forcible  testimonies  adduced  from  experience 
to  prove  the  necessity  of  pernuinent  uutionul  formularies, 
Mr.  Wilks  vorv  jierlinently  alludes  to  the  case  of  (Jalvin's 
own  ("hiirch,  llie  modern  C'hurch  of  Geneva.  That  Cliurclr, 
as  <'\eiv  readir  knows,  was  almost  the  cradle  of  the  Refor- 
mation :  and,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  peculiar  and 
exclusive  parts  either  of  the  doctrines  or  discipline  of  its 
<(^!»'ltrat('d  Ibunder,  it  was  (ert^inly  long  distinguished  for  its 
g;eneral  orthodoxy  on  the  essential  points  on  which  all  pro- 
testants  are  agreed.  In  the  time  of  Turretin,  however,  the 
.subscription  cf  candidates  for  orders  to  the  Ilelvetie  confess 
siun,  and  to  the  decrees  of  the  synod  of  Dort,  was  abolished. 
Since  that  period  the  Liturgy  has  been  altered,  and  the  an- 
cient catechism,  which  inculcated  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  other  essential  doctrines,  has  been  withdrawn,  and  its 
place  supplied  by  an(jther  of  a  very  different  tendency.  In 
ISUf),  the  company  of  Pastors  introduced  into  the  Churches 
of  Geneva  a  reformed  version  of  the  Bible;  in  the  publica- 
tion of  which  they  not  only  omitted  the  authorized  confession 
of  faith  of  the  reformed  Churches  of  France  and  Geneva, 
"which  had  ben  prefixed  to  all  their  former  Bibles,  but  made 
many  alterations  in  the  translation  itself  in  passages  relating 
to  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  to  original  sin,  and  to  the  person- 
ality and  offices  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  version  is  still 
used  in  tlieir  Churches ;  and  it  is  credibly  stated,  that  of  the 
twenty-five  persons  who  constitute  the  "  company  of  Pas- 
tors," very  few  hold  the  orthodox  faith  ;  while  the  majority 
iniite  in  actively  opposing  it.  Surely,  then,  national  formu- 
laries are  necessary,  were  it  only  to  prevent  effects  like 
these ;  for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the^V^^  step  in  this 
downward  pr6gress  was  (tbolisliing  suh  scrip  lion  to  articles 
and  tests. 

As  an  active  and  clamorous  party  in  this  country  are  eager 
to  prevail  upon  the  English  Clergy  to  solicit  a  deliverance 
from  the  slavish  bonds  in  which  their  minds  are  said  to  he 
held  by  their  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith,  our 
readers  will,  we  trust,  perceive  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  combating  such  pretensions  in  the  outset;  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  hope  that  they  will  excuse  us,  if  we  enter  into  some 
detail  in  stating  the  reasons,  which  appear  to  us  to  render  it 
highly  dangerous  and  inexpedient  that  the  Clergy  of  the  Es- 
tablishment should  ever  acquire  this  "  liberty." 

Such  a  "  liberty,"  if  conceded  to  the  Clergy,  could  not 
fail  to  undermine  the  very  foundation   of  our  Ecclesiastical 
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Instiliitious  :  and  should  any  portion  of  the  Clergy,  however 
limited  in  nnmber,  be  ever  seduced  by  their  own  enemies 
and  those  of  the  Church  of  which  they  are  ministers,  to  re- 
new their  solicitations  for  this  "  freedom,"  we  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  declaring"  it  to  be  our  firm  conviction,  that  the  lOfi/- 
tnemhers  of  the  Church  of  England  ought  to  meet  such  ill- 
advised  demands  with  a  steady  and  unqualified  refusal. 

Onr  readers  will  perhaps  feel  some  surprise  that  we  should 
point  out  resistance  to  these  claims  as  the  duty  of  the  lay- 
members  of  the  English  Church.  We  are  fully  sensible  that 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith  has  been  usually  considered 
as  affecting  the  ministers  of  the  Establishment  exclusively  ; 
as  a  (luestion  involving  only  the  authority  and  control  with 
which  the  higher  Clergy  should  be  invested  over  the  faith  of 
their  inferior  brethren  :  and  a  question  with  which  the  laity 
have  therefore  no  concern.  This,  however,  we  conceive  to 
be  a  very  erroneous  view  of  this  subject ;  and  we  shall  attempt 
to  shew,  that  the  Laity  of  this  realm  are  interested  even  more 
immediately  than  the  Clergy  themselves,  in  closing  the  offices 
pf  the  Church  against  individuals  who  decline  subscribing  to 
"  human  articles  of  faith." 

Much  idle  and  useless  declamation  has  been  lavished  upon 
this  subject  by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  exclusively 
the  praise  of  liberality.  They  exclaim  in  measured  and  so- 
lemn tones,  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  men  to  think  alike 
upon  subjects  which  do  not  admit  of  absolute  demon- 
stration : — that  it  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  opinions 
of  one  man  should  be  changed  or  modelled  upon  the  senti- 
ments of  another ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  or 
body  of  men  to  prove  their  speculative  opinions  to  be  exclu- 
sively correct.  Now  all  these  are  mere  truisms  which  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  point  at  issue.  Although 
it  be  vain  to  expect  that  all  men  should  entertain  similar 
sentiments  upon  points  which  are  not  self  evident  or  capable 
of  mathematical  demonstration,  we  conceive  that  even  the 
**  very  liberal"  will  not  contend  that  it  is  therefore  impossible 
that  7nany  individuals  should  hold  congenial  opinions  upon 
many  such  points :  and  they  will,  we  presume,  concede  to  us 
farther,  that  the  end  and  ebje(;t  of  Divine  Worship  render  it 
at  least  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  ininis- 
ler  and  the  congregation  in  which  he  officiates,  should  enter- 
tain similar  notions  on  what  may  be  considered  by  both  as 
important  and  fundamental  points  of  doctrine.  And  it  ap- 
pears to  us  impossible  that  this  unanimity  of  sentiment  can 
be  secured,  except  by  the  adoption  of  articles  of  faith  embra-. 
cing-  the  doctrines  which  they  mutually  believe. 
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It  will  not,  we  suppose,  be  controverted,  tliat  the  lay-mem-  , 
bets  who  atttMul  the  services  of  the  Church  of  England,  hold 
the  opinions  which  are  set  forth  in  its  Creeds  and  Liturgy. 
They  believe,  for  instance,  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  to  be 
a  point  indisputably  established  by  the  express  declarations 
of  God  in  his  word.  There  are,  it  is  well  known,  other  men, 
who,  renouncing  the  communion  of  the  Church,  maintain 
that  this  notion  is  founded  on  a  misconception  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Sacred  Writings — who  assert  that  this  is  a  claim 
■which  was  never  advancetk  either  by  himself  or  by  his  imme- 
diate disciples  ;  and  who,  therefore,  reject  it  as  a  modern  ex- 
crescence which  destroys  the  simplicity  of  the  Gospel. 

In  upholding  subscriptions  to  articles  of  faith,  the  lay- 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  require,  that  those  who 
are  admitted  into  ecclesiastical  offices  should,  on  this  and 
a  few  other  important  subjects,  hold  opinions  similar  to  their 
own  profession.  And  nothing  appears  to  us  to  be  more  reason- 
able. They  do  not  wish  to  hold  dominion  over  the  faith  of 
others ;  but  they  consider  it  indispensable  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  tlie  harmony  of  public  worship  that  the  ministers  of 
the  establishment  should  on  fundamental  doctrines,  entertain 
sentiments  in  unison  with  those  of  the  congregations  in 
which  they  officiate. 

The  advocates  of  subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  some- 
times attempt  to  shew  its  expediency  by  endeavouring  to 
prove  that  their  sentiments  are  more  consonant  to  Scripture, 
than  the  opinions  of  their  opponents.  But  it  cannot  be  de- 
nied that  this  mode  of  arguing  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in- 
conclusive. In  considering  the  necessity  of  subscription  to 
human  articles  of  faith  the  question  is  not — whether  the  opi- 
nions of  one  party  be  founded  on  better  authority  and  more 
agreeable  to  the  tenor  of  Scripture  than  the  sentiments  of 
another  ;  but  the  point  to  be  decided  in  such  an  enquiry  is — 
whether  it  be  expedient  that  a  minister  should  obtain  an 
appointment  from  which  he  cannot  be  removed,  who  holds 
opinions  on  important  points,  different  from  those  of  the  con- 
gregation in  which  he  officiates.  The  object  of  such  a  dis- 
cussion is  not  to  decide  whether  the  opinions,  for  instance, 
of  the  Unitarian  or  those  of  the  Trinitarian  be  the  most 
scriptural ;  but  whether  an  Unitarian  minister  should  be  al- 
lowed to  officiate  in  a  congregation  of  Trinitarians.  In  an 
assembly  holding  opinions  similar  to  his  own,  his  ministry 
may  be  useful ;  but  among  those  who  hold  sentiments  diame- 
trically opposite,  it  must  be  productive  of  an  injurious  effect. 
Those  who  describe  themselves  exclusively  "  nullius  ad- 
dictus  jurare  in  verba  magistri,"  would  persuade  us,  that, 
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were  subscription  to  the  articles  of  the  Established  Church 
aboHshed,  disunion  would  be  cut  up  by  the  roots.  To  us, 
on  the  contrary,  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  that  the  abolition 
of  religious  tests  would  not  remove  dissent ;  but  would  ag- 
gravate, in  a  high  degree,  the  evils  which  arise  from  this 
cause  at  present.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  a  single  parish 
containing  one  hundred  inhabitants  ;  and  assume  that  ninety 
of  them  coincide  in  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  that  the  remaining  ten  individuals  regard  this  doctrine 
as  the  invention  of  man.  The  majority  adopt  a  public  and 
formal  declaration  of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject,  which 
thus  virtually  excludes  from  their  assemblies  the  minority 
who  dissent  from  them  in  opinion.  No  man,  we  presume, 
will  maintain  that,  in  this  case,  the  formal  test  established 
by  the  majority  had  caused  or  introduced  a  diversity  of  sen- 
timent. This  disagreement  of  opinion  is  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  declaration  made  use  of  by  the  majority ;  which 
evidently  does  not  produce  it,  but  merely  ascertains  its  ex- 
istence. Were  the  whole  hundred  individuals,  which  we 
liuve  assumed  as  the  inhabitants  of  one  parish,  to  meet  in 
one  body  for  the  purpose  of  religious  worship,,  the  diversity 
of  their  sentiments,  on  a  subject  so  important,  would  inevi- 
tably engender  strife  and  yjroduce  confusion.  But  the  esta- 
blishment of  articles  of  faith  separates  them  into  two  parties, 
each  retaining  its  own  peculiar  opinions  ;  and  thus,  far  from 
being  the  occasion  of  dispute  and  disunion,  this  test  evi- 
dently becomes  the  source  of  harmony  and  peace.  As  one 
assembly  composed  of  one  hundred  members  entertaining 
different  sentiments,  no  harmony  could  have  existed  among 
them — but  an  established  declaration,  dividing  them  into 
two  parties,  prevents  a  constant  and  unnecessary  collision 
of  dissimilar  opinions. 

Human  articles  of  faith  are  not  then  adopted  with  the 
vain  and  visionary  hope  of  producing  an  uniformity  of  sen- 
timent among  all  the  members  of  a  civil  community,  but 
with  a  view  of  discovering  those  who  entertain  similar  no- 
tions on  important  religious  doctrides,  and  of  forming  them 
into  one  society  not  liable  to  be  perpetually  disturbed  by  the 
disputes  of  men  advocating  dissimilar  systems.  Were  sub- 
scription to  articles  of  faith,  at  this  moment,  abolished — 
were  the  Trinitarian  and  the  Unitarian  to  meet  in  the  same 
Temple,  it  should  be  described  as  any  thing  rather  than  the 
Temple  of  Concord.  The  doctrines  which  had  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  the  one,  would  excite  disapprobation,  and 
perhaps  disgust,  in  the  breast  of  the  other.  Such  an  unna^ 
tural  junction  of  heterogeneous  parties  could  never  be  du- 
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rable  wore  it,  what  it  is  not,  in  any  respect  desiroable.  And 
it  would  not  require  ibe  intervenlion  of  creeds  and  articles  of 
laith  to  edect  its  dissolution.  It  is,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  impossible  that  the  believer  in  Christ's  Divinity, 
'^nd  the  Unitarian,  could  long-  occupy  the  gajne  seat,  and 
listen  to  the  same  teacher  with  satisfaction  and  improvement. 
Tl)cy  would  soon  cease  to  frequent  the  same  place  of  wor- 
ship and  join  assemblies  holding  sentiments  congenial  to 
their  own.  Tiiis  fact  is  placed  beyond  dispute  by  instances 
vhich  perpetually  occur  in  dissenting  congregations.  When 
uny  imj>ortant  diversity  of  sentiment  shews  itself,  the  as- 
sembly becoujcs  divided  into  two  factions  :  an  end  is  put 
to  ihis  dissention  by  the  cession  of  one  of  the  parties  : 
and  thus,  as  two  distinct  bodies,  they  eiyoy  that  harmony  and 
peace  >vhich  had  been  constantly  interrupted  had  they  con- 
tinped  to  form  one  assembly. 

"When  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  there- 
fore, require,  that  those  who  are  admitted  to  the  ministry 
should  subscribe  articles  of  faith  containing  the  leading 
doctrines,  which  they  consider  as  the  fair  inductions  of  rea- 
son from  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  they  are  by  no  means 
guilty  of  the  dogmatical  aqd  intolerant  bigotry  which  the  ill- 
disposed  or  the  ignorant  sometimes  lay  to  their  charge  : 
they  do  not  maintain  that  they  alone  are  right,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  world  must  be  wrong ;  nor  do  they  assume 
the  right  or  entertain  the  wish  of  domineering  over  the  faith 
of  others.  Candidates  for  ecclesiastical  offices  they  may  be 
said  to  address  in  words  to  the  following  efl'ect. 

**  The  articles  which  you  are  required  to  subscribe  contain  doc- 
trines which  we  consider  important,  and  believe  to  be  true:  you, 
perhaps,  hold  a  different  opinion  and  believe  them  to  be  false  : 
Now  although  your  sentiments  on  these  points  should  be  really 
more  correct  than  ours,  yet  while  we  continue  to  believe  the  doc- 
trines which  you  reject,  you  are,  whether  right  or  wrong  in  your 
notions,  evidently  disqualified  for  the  station  to  which  you  aspire. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  prove  our  sentiments  to  be  true  and 
yours  false.  Wc  conceive  it  to  be  sufficient  ground  for  excluding 
you  from  offices  of  power  in  our  church,  that  your  opinions  on 
these  important  subjects  differ  from  our  own.  You  claim  the 
right  of  beiieving  that  alone  which  your  reason  points  out  to  you 
as  the  meaning  of  Revelation — your  claim  is  just  and  reasonable — 
but  you  must  grant  us  the  same  liberty — join  those  wiio  hold  opi-r 
ihions  similar  to  your  own'.  We  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  har- 
mony of  your  societies,  nor  shall  we  allow  j'ou  to  interrupt  the 
peace  of  our  assemblies."  =       •  • 

There  is  surely  in  all  this  neither  intolerance  nor  bigotry 
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It  is  difficult  to  comprehend  on  what  grounds  unreasonable 
dogmatism  can  be  imputed  to  any  church,  which  requires  can- 
didates for  admission  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  to  declnre  their 
assent  to  articles  of  faith.  The  members  of  the  Chjirch  of 
England  by  no  means  wish  to  dictate  to  any  man  what  opi- 
nions he  should  form  on  any  doctrinal  points  which  may  ad- 
mit of  dispute.  They  never  arrogate  to  themselves,  either 
individually  or  collectively,  the  attribute  of  infaliibility  ;  thev 
do  not  deny  but  that  the  sentiments  of  those  who  differ 
from  them  may  be  more  correct  and  scriptural  than  the  opi- 
nions which  they  advocate.  But  having  made  this  concesr 
sion — they  contend,  that  as  long  as  they  are  honest  and  sin- 
cere in  believing  any  doctrines,  even  should  these  docfrines 
be  false,  no  man  has  a  right  or  pretence  to  disturb  them. 
Unitarian  or  Catholic  congregations  would  not  for  a  moment 
tolerate  a  minister  entertaining  and  inculcating  opinions 
■which  they  believe  unscriptural  and  incorrect:  nor  is  it  rea- 
sonable that  they  should  do  this.  Then  why  sliould  not  the 
members  of  the  English  Establishment  enjoy  and  exercise 
the  power  of  excluding  from  their  pulpits  individuals  who 
dissent  from  them  on  important  doctrines  '.  They  grant  to  all 
other  sects  and  parties  the  free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of 
electing  teachers  holding  opinions  congenial  to  those  of  the 
assemblies  in  which  they  are  to  officiate,  and  merely  claim, 
in  their  turn,  a  right  to  exercise  similar  power. 

It  is  rather  too  much,  therefore,  that  those  who  dissent 
from   the  English   Church,    should    impute   intolerance  and 
dogmatism  to  its  members,  because  they  will  not  permit  in- 
dividuals entertaining  sentiments  dissimilar  to  their  own,  to 
be  appointed  ministers   of  the  establishment.     If  a  body  of 
Trinitarians  should  require  all  other  assemblies — assemblies 
of  Unitarians,  for  instance,  to  admit  Trinitarians  as  their 
religious  instructors,  the  charge  of  intolerance  would,  in  such 
a  case,  be  just.     But  as  the  motto  stands  at  present,   we 
really  think  that  dogmatism  and  bigotry  may,  with  more  jus- 
tice and  fairness,   be  imputed    to  those  who  declaim  against 
subscription  to  articles  of  faith,  than  against  the  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  defend  its   expediency.     They 
who  renounce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  England  do 
not  appear  satisfied  with  enjoying  an  undisturbed  liberty  of 
appointing  and  removing  at  pleasure  their    own  teachers; 
under  the  pretence  of  opposing  dogmatisjn,  they  seem  to  us 
to  indulge  the  intplerant  wish  of  thrusting  into  the  pulpits  of 
the  establishment  individuals,  who  entertain  religious  notions 
diametrically  opposite  to  those  of  the  congregations  in  which 
they  are  to  officiate.     Dissenters  of  all  deuominatioos  pes- 
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M^fii^,  and  in  all  ciises  exercise  the  power  of  removing  mi- 
nisters who  hold  opinions  on  important  points  dift'erent  from 
their  own  ;  and  the  members  of  the  Cluircli  of  England  can- 
not HcknowIe(i<;e  that  dogniatisin  and  intolerance  can,  with 
a  shadow  of  jiibtiie,  he  imputed  to  them  when  they  exercise 
a  right  of  a  similar  nature. 

Subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith  is  the  only  means 
then  which  the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England  can 
make  use  of,  to  restrain  the  patrons  of  livings  from  placing 
in  the  pulpits  of  the  establishvient  individuals,  who  might  feel 
it  even  their  duty  to  impugn  and  vilify  doctrines,  which  they 
regard  and  venerate  as  the  essential  features  of  Christianity. 
And,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  we  are  persuaded 
that  our  readers  will  acknowledge,  that  we  are  correct  in 
maintaining,  that  the  propriety  of  subscribing  human  articles 
of  lailh,  involves  a  question  more  immediately  interesting  to 
the  lay  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  than  it  is  to  eccle- 
siastics theniselves. 

Many  who  are  loud  in  reprobating  subscription  to  human 
articles  of  faith  would  fain  persuade  us  that  no  Christian 
Church  ought  to  require  any  confession  of  faith  beyond  a  de- 
claration of  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  as  containing  a  revelation 
ol  the  will  of  God.  But  this  substitute  for  subscription  to 
the  articles  of  our  church  is  utterly  inefficient  as  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  is  ollered.  All  the  parties  into  which  the 
religious  world  is  divided  acknowledge  the  Scriptures,  as  con- 
taining the  revealed  will  of  God.  The  Trinitarian,  the 
Arian,  and  the  Unitarian  :  the  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  the  Catholic,  and  the  Presbyterian,  all  maintain, 
and  we  are  persuaded,  firmly  believe  their  respective  sys- 
tems and  opinions  to  be  most  consonant  and  agreeable  to  the 
Word  of  God.  Each  appeals  with  confidence  to  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  source  from  which  he  derives  arguments,  which 
appear  to  him  conclusive  and  unanswerable  in  support  of 
his  own  opinions.  All  these  parties,  therefore,  agree  with 
respect  to  the  authority — and  all  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  writings.  It  is  demonstrably  evident,  then,  that 
were  the  clergy  of  the  national  establishment  required  merely 
to  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  the  Scriptures,  the  advo- 
cates of  any  of  these  discordant  systems  would  be  admissible 
to  all  ecclesiastical  offices  in  the  English  Church.  Let  us, 
lor  a  moment,  advert  to  the  blessed  results  which  might  be 
anticipated  from  this  "  liberal  plan."  We  should  enjoy,  in 
perfection,  that  delightful  variety  and  discord  which  seem 
so  grateful  to  ilie  sticklers  for  this  *'  liberty."  The  incum- 
bent of  one  j>arish  would  be  found  a  Trinitarian,  of  the  next 
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an  Unitarian.  We  should  meet  with  a  Catholic  as  the  Rec- 
tor of  one  Parish — and  with  a  Presbyterian  as  the  Vicar  of 
a  second.  The  death  of  every  incumbent  could  not  fail  to 
introduce  additional  change  and  confusion.  A  Protestant 
Eector  might,  and,  in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  would  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  Catholic  incumbent,  who,  in  his  turn,  would 
make  way  for  a  Presbyterian  successor.  And  every  change 
in  the  principles  of  the  teacher  would  infallibly  introduce  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  individuals  who  would  attend 
his  instructions.  For  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
to  suppose,  that  a  protestant  could  long  attend  a  place  of 
worship  where  he  should  hear  doctrines  advanced  and  sup- 
ported, which  he  considered  false  and  even  impious.  He 
would  discontinue  his  attendance,  and  surrender  his  place  to 
others  of  opposite  principles.  Those,  therefore,  who  are 
not  prepared  to  think,  that  a  constant  succession  of  ministers 
holding  the  most  dissimilar  and  irreconcileable  opinions 
would  produce  endless  and  irremediable  confusion  will,  we 
are  persuaded,  never  wish  that  individuals  should  be  admit- 
ted to  ecclesiastical  offices  without  subscribing  human  arti- 
cles of  faith,  as  the  only  efficient  barrier  against  the  constant 
recurrence  of  debate  and  contention. 

While  on  the  subject  of  the  inadequacy  of  a  declaration 
of  belief  in  the  Scriptures  as  of  divine  inspiration,  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  subscription   to  human  articles  of  faith,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  remind  our  readers,  that  there  is  already  in 
existence  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  which  all  the  passages 
which  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  divinity  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  personality  and  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  been 
sedulously  altered  or  expunged  ;  nor  must  our  readers  forget 
that  there  is  nowliving  a  certain  ingenious  gentleman  ycleped 
John  Bellamy,  who  assures  us  that  the  version  of  the  sacred 
writings,   on  the  fidelity  of  which  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  rely,   abounds  in  gross  and  palpable   errors — that  it  is  full 
of  passages  utterly  at  variance  with  the  original,    and  which 
he  characterises  as  impious  and  absurd;  and  that  he,  the  said 
John   Bellamy,  is  the  only    translator  who  Cully  understood 
and  correctly  rendered  into  English,  the  Hebrew  text  which 
he  is  dishonest  enough  to  assert,  or  stupid  enough  to  believe, 
had  not  been  even  consulted  or  examined  by  the  translators 
of  the  authorised  version.     We  have  neither  space  nor  incli- 
nation at  present,  to  add  any  observations  on  the  labour  be- 
stowed by  this  modest  person  on  what    he  facetiously  terms 
an  improved  version  of  the  Scriptures,  but  which  has  been 
proved  over  and  over  again  to  be,  nearly  in  all  the  instances 
where  he  deviates  from  the  authorised  translation,  either  a 
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wanton  perversion  or  a  stupid  misconception  of  the  nioaniri{^ 
of  the  orij;inaI.  Whether  our  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Mr. 
John  Billamv 's  version  be  or  be  npt  correct,  must  be  left  to 
the  judgment  of  llie  reader;  but  we  confess  that  every  thin<j 
whicii  he  has  written  upon  the  subject  since  our  attention 
^as  first  directed  to  his  undertaking-,  has  strengthened  and 
conliriiied  the  opinion  we  had  formed  of  his  presumption 
and  incapacity. 

in  the  mouth  of  a  dignitary  of  our  own  church  we  have, 
to  our  surprise,  heard  the  following  language  :  "  Articles  of 
Churches  are  not  of  divine  I'luthority  ;  have  done  with  them  ; 
ibr  this  may  l)e  true,  this  may  be  i'alse  ;  and  appeal  to  the 
book  itsell'.'  liishop  Watson  having  thus  sunnnarily  dis- 
posed of  the  articles  of  churchcs,is  followed  all  through  "  baud 
passibtis  e(juis,"  by  Mr.  John  Bellamy,  who  asserts  that 
"  the  book"  to  which  the  Bishop  commands  us  to  appeal,  and 
Avhich  the  English  reader  has  been  taught  to  consider  as  the 
revealed  will  of  the  Deity,  does  not  convey  the  import  of 
the  original :  but  that  it  is  a  wretched  imposition  palmed 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  public  by  the  ignorance  and  inca- 
pacity of  former  translators.  We  imagine,  therefore,  tha^ 
the  advocates  of"  liberty  from  religious  tests"  would  by  no 
means  be  satisfied  with  the  abolition  of  articles  of  faith. 
They  would  in  addition  to  this,  and,  as  we  think,  without 
inconsistency,  claim  the  right  of  using  any  tianslation  of  the 
Scriptures  which  might  best  suit  their  purposes.  However 
incredible  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  some  individuals 
might  still  be  found,  who  would  consider  the  absurd  "  per- 
versions" of  Mr.  John  Bellamy  an  improvement  of  the  au- 
thorised translation  :  and,  for  aught  we  can  see  to  the  contrary, 
another  star  may  arise,  from  Hackney  of  greater  magnitude 
than  even  Mr,  John  Bellamy  himself:  ai.d  the  disciple,  being 
thus  above  his  Master,  might  favour  the  world  with  a  trans- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  suitably  to  the  wishes  and  opinions 
of  "  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  Heretics,"  who  would 
all  readily  make  a  declaration  of  belief  in  such  a  translation  : 
Nay,  Mere  this  great  philologist  himself  to  revise  attentively 
the  work  of  his  own  hands,  "  we  are  persuaded  that  even 
he  might  thus  improve  his  own  improvement,"  and  produce 
an  English  version  of  the  Hebrew  text,  which  might  fully 
eficct  this  object. 

Our  readers  must  instantly  perceive  that  the  most 
malignant  enemy  of  revelation  cannot  device  a  plan  more 
feasible  or  more  efncient  to  destroy  its  authority.  Revela- 
tion itself  might  then  be  easily  converted  in!o  an  engine  to 
sap   the    whole  iuundatioa  of  rcliqioii   and   moralitv.     The 
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Deist,  at  present,  denies  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures — 
he  denies  that  they  contain  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity : 
grant  him  the  liberty  of  using  Mr.  John  Bellamy's  philolo- 
gical "  eye,  which  sees  the  wind,"  in  extracting  from  these 
Scriptures  any  meaning  which  his  imagination  can  suggest 
as  the  correct  sense  of  ihe  original,  it  will  be  his  interest  to 
uphold  rather  than  destroy  their  authority:  as  he  might, 
by  degrees,  prevail  upon  the  multitude  to  adopt,  under  the 
cloak  of  revelation,  opinions  and  practices  which  he  might 
advocate  in  vain  without  the  recommendation  of  such  a 
sanction. 

If  the  perversion  and  misrepresentation  of  the  sale  of  the 
original,  under  the  guise  of  anew  and  improved  translation, 
should  even  fail  to  ansvi'er  the  purposes  of  the  inhdel,  re- 
course may  be  had  to  bolder  and  more  efficient  means :  If 
he  cannot  prevail  upon  the  public  to  swallow  his  emenda- 
tions of  the  received  version,  he  may  endeavour  to  destroy 
the  authority  of  the  text  from  which  the  translation  is  made  ; 
and,  as  might  have  been  naturally  anticipated  by  those  who 
attend  to  the  progressive  descent  of  a  corrupt  mind  from 
bad  to  worse,  such  an  attempt  has  been  already  projected. 
An  ignorant  and  needy  man,  who  lives,  as  some  of  our 
readers  may  possibly  know,  somewhere  about  the  purlieus 
of  the  Fleet,  and  gains  a  precarious  and  scanty  livelihood  by 
vending  seditious  and  blasphemous  trash  to  gratify  the  cor- 
rupt appetites  of  the  refuse  of  human  society,  has  lately 
published  an  edition  of  the  spurious  Gospels,  with  the  pro- 
fessed view  of  leading  the  unwary  to  consider  these  palpable 
and  clumsy  forgeries  as  equally  genuine  and  authentic  with 
the  gospels  which  the  scriptural  canon  embraces.  If  this 
speculation  should  realize  the  golden  hopes  of  needy  and 
profligate  adventure,  we  would  recommend  this  concocter 
and  vender  of  literary  poison  to  employ  Mr.  John  Bellamy 
in  retranslating  his  English  version  into  Hebrew,  and  at- 
tempt  to  palm  it  upon  the  public  as  a  genuine  text,  in  which, 
among  various  other  improvements,  it  may  easily  be  made 
to  appear,  that  the  twelve  Patriarchs  are  merely  allegorical 
representations  of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

We  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  observing, 
that  a  fundamental  and  unaccountable  error  seems  to  per- 
vade the  whole  reasoning  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Llandaff",  when 
touching  upon  articles  of  faith.  Whenever  he  approaches 
this  subject,  he  is  evidently  deserted  by  that  logical  preci- 
sion in  argument  Avhich  his  mathematical  studies  might 
have  led  us  to  expect.  He  lays  it  down  as  an  incontrovertible 
axiom  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require  of  its  members 
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an  explicit  assonl  to  arti(  los  of  faitli  which  cannot  be  proved 
to  he  of  Uiviii*-'   unUiority.     iJaving  luid  down  this  maxim, 
>vhich  appeared  to   hitn   iiulisputablo,  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  .shotiltl,  on   all  occasions,  re|)rohatc   subscription   to 
human  article:^  of  fuith  :  but  we  acknowledge  ourselves    uot 
a  little  surprised,  that  he  did   not,  with  the  consistency  of  a 
practised   logician,  follow  up  his  axiom   as  far  as  it  would 
lead  hiiH.     "  J  lave  doiu!  witii  articles  of  faith,"  says  the  Bi- 
shop :  "  They  niay  be  true,  they  may  be  false;  believe  only, 
that  the  Bible  conUiins  the  revealed  will  of  the   Deity."  No, 
respond  Paine,  Carlile,  and  Co.  "  have  done  with  all  arti'j. 
cles  of  faith,  without  any  exception  or  reservation  ;" — "  that 
the  Scriptures  contain  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity  is  a  mo- 
ral conviction" — "  it  is  only  a  belief" — "  an  article  of  faith 
which  is  not  capable  of  absolute  demonstration:"  "  it  may  be 
true  :  it  may  be  false  :  on  your   own   principles,  therefore, 
we  maintain  that  no  church  has  a  right  to  require  assent  to 
such  a  proposition."  It  really  appears  to  us,  that  these  "  un- 
prejudiced" persons  have  rather  the  better  of  the  argument 
against    his    lordship :    they  are  entitled    to    the   praise  of 
consistency,  at  least,  to  which,  in  this  instance,  the  Bishop 
can   establish  no   claim.     It   could,  we   think,  hardly   have 
escaped  him  that  a  declaration  of  belief  that  the  Scriptures 
contain  the  revealed  will  of  the  Deity  is,  in  fact,  the  adoption 
of  an  article  of  faith:  by  what  train  <jf  reasoning  he  exempted 
this  favourite  dognia  irom  the  operation  of  his  general  prin- 
ciple of  abolishiug   all  such  articles  he  has   not,   as  far  as 
we  know,  condescended  to  explain :  nor  would  it  be  worth 
while  to  fdl  our  pages  with  an  attempt  to  conjecture. 

When  defining  the  principle  by  ^.hich  he  was  guided  as 
Professor  of  Divinity,  he  proceeds  thus  :  "  I  reduced  the 
study  of  Divinity  into  as  narrow  a  compass  as  I  could,  for  I 
determined  to  study  nothing  but  my  Bible,  being  much  uncon- 
cerned about  the  opinions  of  councils,  fathers,  churches, 
bishops,  and  other  men,  as  little  inspired  as  myself."  On  the 
part  of  a  private  individual  scrutinizing  the  tenets  of  different 
churches,  in  order  to  ascertain  which  held  the  opinions  which 
he  considered  most  consonant  to  Scripture,  such  a  resolution 
might  have  merited  the  highest  praise :  but  we  shall  not,  we 
trust,  expose  ourselves  deservedly  to  the  charge  of  dogmati- 
cal intolerance,  if  we  declare  that  such  a  determination,  on 
the  part  of  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  in  one  of  our  Univer- 
sities, does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit  the  commendation  which 
the  learned  Prelate  seems  willing  to  claim  for  it.  When  he 
,  became  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,  he  had,  we  take 
it  for  granted,   examined  the  Articles   of  that  Church,  had 
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found  them  consonant  to  the  Scriptures,  and  as  such  had  de- 
clared his  belief  in  their  truth.  As  this,  we  presume,  must 
have  been  the  case,  we  confess  it  appears  to  us  at  least  rather 
irregular,  that  while  filling  the  divinity  chair,  he  should  have 
felt  no  concern  for  opinions  to  which  he  had  given  a  formal 
and  solemn  assent,  and  which  he  must  have  known  to  be  the 
opinions  of  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member.  "  I 
never  trouble  myself,"  adds  he,  "  with  answering  any  of  the 
objections  which  the  opponents  in  the  divinity  schools  brought 
against  the  Articles  of  the  Church  ;  nor  ever  admitted  their 
authority  as  decisive  of  a  difficulty  ;  but  I  used,  on  such  occa- 
sions, to  say  to  them,  holding  the  New  Testament  in  my  hand. 
en  sacrum  codicem  !  Here  is  the  fountain  of  truth,  why  do 
you  follow  the  streams  derived  from  it  by  the  sophistry,  or 
polluted  by  the  passions  of  men  ?  If  you  can  bring  proofs 
against  any  thing  delivered  in  this  book,  I  shall  think  it  my 
duty  to  reply  to  it." 

The  most  careless  reader  must,  we  think,  instantly  detect 
the  shallow  and  sophistical  reasoning  which  pervades  the 
above  passage,  and  into  which  the  learned  Prelate  was  be- 
trayed by  his  anxiety  to  appear  liberal  and  free  from  preju- 
dice. 

To  render  the  fallacy  of  the  rule  which  he  had  laid  down 
for  himself,  as  Divinity  Professor,  still  more  glaring,  let  us 
suppose  our  opponent,  in  the  Divinity  Schools,  taking  the 
Unitarian  side  of  the  question,  respecting  our  Lord's  Divi- 
nity :  we  should  have  felt  much  curiosity  to  ascertain  how 
the  learned  Prelate  would  have  managed  the  debate.  The 
opiJonent,  like  the  party  whose  opinions  he  advocated,  would 
of  course,  have  denied,  that  the  Divinity  of  our  Saviour  was 
a  doctrine  delivered  in  the  Bible:  it  would,  we  conceive, 
have  been  then  necessary  for  the  Professor,  as  respondent,  to 
convince  his  antagonist,  that  this  doctrine  was  a  thing  deli- 
vered in  this  book  :"  And  till  this  conviction  had  been  ac- 
knowledged, the  respondent  could  not,  on  his  principles,  have 
felt  it  his  duty  to  reply  to  the  arguments  of  the  opponent. 
"  The  divinity  of  Christ,"  says  the  opponent,  "  is  not  a  doc- 
trine delivered  in  the  Scriptures."  '*  Then,"  answers  the 
Divinity  Professor,  (as  respondent,)  "it  is  not  my  duty  to 
reply  to  your  arguments  against  it ;  for  I  am  not  concerned 
to  defend  any  thing  which  is  not  delivered  in  this  book." 

Every  opponent,  therefore,  who  denied  that  any  doctrine 
which  he  attacked,  was  delivered  "  in  this  Book,"  would  sim- 
ply, by  that  denial,  have  absolutely  silenced  his  antagonist, 
and  put  him  fairly  out  of  the  field.  It  is  not  improbable,  that 
the  learned  Prelate  would  have  said,  that  he  considered  the 
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divinity  of  our  Saviour  as  a  doctrine  dolivorcd  in  this  Book, 
and  that,  tluMi'foro,  it  was  his  duty  to  defend  it.  But  he  must, 
we  arc  sure,  luive  considered  the  various  other  doctrines  which 
are  contained  in  the  Articles  of  our  Church,  "  as  things  deli- 
vered in  the  same  Book,"  and  not  as  "  streams  derived  from 
it  bv  the  sophistry,  or  polluted  by  the  passions  of  men ;" 
otherwise  he  woidd  not,  he  could  not,  liave  subscribed  them. 
If  the  principle,  thereibre,  which  regidated  the  performance 
of  his  duty  as  J)ivinity  Professor  required  him  to  defend  the 
divinity  of  our  Saviour  as  a  truth  delivered  in  Scripture,  the 
same  principle,  we  conceive,  must,  if  he  acted  consistently, 
have  made  it  equally  imperative  upon  him  to  answer  argu- 
ments brought  against  any  other  doctrines  contained  in  the 
Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  for,  when  he  subscribed 
them,  he  made  to  the  world,  a  solemn  and  unequivocal  decla- 
ration that  he  conscientiously  believed  them  to  be,  "  pure, 
not  polluted  streams,"  derived  iiom  the  very  Fountain  of 
Truth,  the  oracles  of  God. 

The  Bishop's  language  on  this  subject  reduces  us  to  a  most 
unpleasant  dilemma ;  and  should  we  escape  one  horn,  we  must 
inevitably  be  pinned  on  the  point  of  the  other.  If  he  did  not 
believe  that  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England  were  "  things  delivered  in  this  Book," 
we  leave  it  to  his  admirers  to  explain  to  the  world  by  what 
train  of  reasoning,  a  man  who  arrogates  peculiar  praise  to 
himself,  as  being  **  of  the  oak,  and  not  of  the  willow,"  could 
have  been  prevailed  upon  to  subscribe  them :  on  the  other 
hand,  if,  believing  the  doctrines  contained  in  the  Articles  to 
be,  as  he  asserted,  over  and  over  again,  when  subscribing 
them,  "  things  delivered  in  this  Book,"  he  never  troubled 
himself  with  answering  any  arguments  brought  against  them, 
we  must  charge  him  with  a  wilful  dereliction  of  an  important 
public  duty,  which  he  had  expressly  undertaken  to  perform; 
and  for  the  discharge  of  which,  he  continued  to  his  dying 
moments,  to  receive  the  pecuniary  emoluments  annexed  to 
his  engagement. 

Indeed,  judging  from  the  tone  and  temper  of  the  "  life" 
which  the  deceased  Prelate  prepared  for  posthumous  publica- 
tion, we  conceive  him  to  have  been  perfectly  radical  in  the 
notions  of  reform  which  he  entertained.  His  were  not,  to  use 
his  own  expressions,  "  piddling  objections  to  particular  parts 
of  our  Ecclesiastical  Polity,"  which  experience  might  point 
out  as  necessary  to  be  reconsidered;  but  to  the  very  frame 
and  structure  of  our  Church  Establishment :  the  change,  or 
improvement,  as  he  would  call  it,  which  he  wished  to  effect, 
was  not  the  removal  of  u  decayed  branch,  which  might  leave 
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the  tree  untouched,  it  was  a  "  root  andhranch  reformation." 
"  A  reformer  of  Luther's  temper  and  talents,  M'ould,"  he 
teils  us,  "  in  five  years,  persuade  t!ie  people  to  compel  the 
parliament  to  abolish  tithes,  to  extinguish  pluralities,  to  en- 
force residence,  to  confine  Episcopacy  to  the  overseeing-  of 
dioceses,  to  expunge  the  Athanasian  Creed  from  the  Liturgy, 
to  free  Oissenters  from  Test  Acts,  and  the  Ministers  of  the 
Establishment  from  subscription  to  human  articles  of  faith. 
These,  and  other  matters  respecting  the  Church,  ought  to  be 
<Jone.  1  want  not  courage  to  attempt  doing,  what,  I  thii»k, 
ought  to  be  done,  and  I  am  not  held  back  by  considerations 
of  personal  interest;  but  my  temper  is  peaceable,  I  dislike 
contention,  and  trust  that  the  stil!  small  voice  of  reason  will 
at  length  be  heard." 

We  cannot  help  embracing  this  opportunity  of  soliciting,  in 
earnest  terms,  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  spirit  and 
tendency  of  this  extraordinary  passage ;  for  ourselves  we 
declare  that  we  have  in  vain  tasked  our  memory  to  recollect 
any  thing  which-  approaches  it,  for  inconsistency  and  bold 
pretension.  Such  language,  however  bold,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  professed  dissenter,  would  still  be  consistent ;  it  could  hardly 
excite  our  surprize,  though  it  might  fill  us  with  regret;  but 
coming  from  an  individual,  however  gifted,  who  for  the  longest 
part  of  half  a  century,  was  not  only  a  member,  but  a  digni- 
tary, and  ruler  of  that  establishment,  which  he  asserts  ought 
to  be  abolished  ;  it  cannot,  we  think,  fail  to  excite  in  every 
one  who  peruses  it,  feelings  of  astonishment  and  reprobation. 
It  was  not,  it  is  true,  the  possession  of  a  bishopric  on  the 
shores  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  which  he  deigned  to  visit  once 
in  three  years,  from  the  banks  of  Winander-mere — it  was  not 
the  emoluments  of  a  lucrative  professorship,  the  duties  of 
which,  for  the  last  sixteen  years  of  his  life,  he  devolved  upon 
a  deputy,  that  induced  Isim  to  continue  a  member  of  a  church 
of  which,  by  his  station,  he  was  a  defender  and  guardian 
but  which,  in  its  princi})les  and  practice,  he  most  unequivo- 
cally condemns  :  for  we  have  his  own  assurance,  that  he  was 
not  restrained  from  elfecting  the  overthrow,  (for  he  never 
doubts,  that  he  possessed  the  power  to  do  it,)  by  considera- 
tions of  self-interest.  To  what  cause,  then,  must  we  ascribe 
his  forbearance  ?  Why,  forsooth,  to  the  peaceableness  of 
his  temper,  and  to  his  dislike  of  contention  ! 

AVe  venture  to  hint  that  neither  the  lay,  nor  ecclesiastical 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  by  any  means  aware 
of  the  full  extent  of  their  obligations  to  Bishop  Watson. 
When  counting  up  the  items  of  our  gratitude  to  the  deceased 
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prelate,  we  are  strongly  reminded  of  a  watchmaker,  in  some 
play,  which  we  remember  to  have  seen,  when  we  were  young, 
who  recommends  a  fair  helpmate  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Israel ; 
not  by  describing-  the  lands,  tlic  jewels,  and  llie  gold  which  she 
would  bring  him,  but  by  enumerating  a  long  and  fearful  list  of 
expences,  to  which  she  would  not  put  him.  In  the  same 
manner  would  we  act,  were  we  called  upon  to  make  out  the 
Bishop's  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the  public :  we  should  re- 
mind our  readers,  however,  not  of  what  he  did  grant ;  but  of 
what  he  diil  not,  whicli  we  consider  infinitely  greater.  His 
positive  claims,  or  what  he  did,  stand,  we  believe,  nearly 
thus — Three  admirable  tracts,  which  few,  perhaps,  could 
have  written  so  well,  and  none  better  ;  some  chemical  essays, 
which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  are  probably,  but 
little  read  ;  and  a  few  occasional  sermons,  with  two  or  three 
party  pamphlets. 

Now,  with  every  disposition  to  acknowledge  the  great 
merits  of  the  three  tracts  which  he  published  in  defence  of  Re- 
velation :  and  we  conceive  that  his  public  claims  as  a  literary 
character,  must  rest  solely  and  exclusively  upon  these  tracts  ; 
it  still  appears  to  us  not  a  little  singular,  that,  upon  the  strength 
of  this  alone,  he  and  his  friends,  whenever  he  appears,  should 
vociferously  blow  the  trumpet,  and  command  the  world  to  fall 
down  and  worship. 

But,  although  we  will  not  go  as  far  as  some  of  his  ad- 
mirers, in  extolling  the  merit  of  what  he  did,  we  are  persuaded 
that  none  of  them  will  go  farther  than  ourselves  in  acknow- 
ledging our  obligations  to  him  for  what  he  could  have  done, 
for  what  he  asserts,  ought  to  have  been  done,  but  what  he 
declined  doing :  and  we  call  upon  all  those  who  feel  an  inter- 
est in  the  stability  of  our  ecclesiastical  institutions  to  contem- 
plate the  full  extent  of  their  obligations  to  the  forbearance  of 
the  deceased  Prelate.  They  have  now  a  full  view  of  the 
danger  which  they  have  escaped ;  but  till  his  "  Life"  ap- 
peared, they  were,  we  presume,  but  little  aware,  that  a  bat- 
tery lay  concealed  in  the  wilds  of  Westmoreland,  which,  if  un- 
masked, would  have  blown  them  into  the  air.  The  political 
admirers  of  the  Bishop  have  the  same  ends  in  view,  and 
lament  that  they  do  not  possess  the  means  of  effecting  their 
object;  but,  we  conceive,  that  their  admiration  must  be 
considerably  diminished  when  they  reflect,  that  he  wickedly 
neglected  to  apply  the  power,  which  he  acknowledges  he 
possessed,  of  bestowing  upon  society,  the  blessings  which 
they  so  ardently  covet.  For  our  own  part,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  declare,  that  had  we  been  among  the  number  of  his 
admirers,  the  mildness  and  peaceableuess  of  temper  which  he 
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attributes  to  himself,  and  to  which  al(;ne  he  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  Eng-lish  Church,  would  have  excited  in  us  feel- 
ing's of  bitter  regret ;  we  should  have  been  tempted  to  have 
exclaimed,  in  strong-  terms,  against  the  humble  meekness 
which  restrained  him  from  effecting  the  destruction  of  insti- 
tutions which  may  now  exist  for  ages,  simply  from  the  want  of 
those  splendid  and  commanding  talents  which  he  neglected  to 
employ  for  their  overthrow.  It  is  liardly  possible  to  conceive 
a  circumstance  more  cruelly  mortifying  to  the  enemies  of  our 
establishment,  than  to  iearn,  that  the  idol  whom  they  extol, 
possessed  ample  means  to  gratify  their  most  sanguine  wishes, 
but  for  some  unaccountable  reason,  declined  to  use  them.  To 
feel  an  ardent  desire  to  effect  any  object,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  feel  destitute  of  the  power  by  which  it  may  be  ac- 
complished, must  be  sufficiently  galling:  but  our  vexation 
must  rise  to  the  highest  pitch,  v/hen  we  discover  that  the  cup 
has  been  dashed  from  our  lips  by  the  treachery  or  supineness 
of  a  friend  and  an  associate. 

As  he  cannot  now  answer  for  himself,  this  is  a  subject 
which  we  touch  upon  with  extreme  reluctance :  but  since  he 
left  behind  him  a  work  for  publication,  which  must  convince, 
we  think,  the  most  partial  reader,  that  he  was,  through  life, 
the  lukewarm  friend,  if  not  the  concealed  enemy,  of  that 
establishment,  in  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  he  filled 
most  important  stations,  we  do  not  think  that  we  can  be 
justly  charged  with  the  imputation  of  violating  the  decent 
consideration  which  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  by 
,  endeavouring,  as  far  as  lies  in  our  power,  to  unbarb  the  shaft, 
which,  with  a  refinement  of  malignity,  he  aimed  at  our  Eccle- 
siastical Establishments  with  his  dying  hand. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  demonstrate  the  indis- 
pensible  necessity  of  requiring  subscription  to  human  articles 
of  faith,  as  the  only  ground-work  on  which  a  national  establish- 
ment can  be  permanently  secured,  that  we  have  but  little 
room  to  bestow  on  the  second  chapter  of  the  publication 
Ibefore  us,  in  which  the  author  proceeds  with  very  minute 
detail  to  point  out  "  the  means  of  exciting  and  maintaining 
among  the  members  of  the  Established  Church,  a  spirit  of 
devotion,  together  with  zeal  for  her  honour,  stability  and 
influence."  But  this  we  consider  less  to  be  regretted,  as  we 
have  not  been  able  to  discover  that  many  of  the  author's 
observations  on  this  subject,  embrace  any  novel  views  calcu- 
lated to  provoke  discussion  :  we  cannot  say,  that  any  of  his 
observations  are  either  uncommon  or  profound.  The  whole 
chapter  is  made  up  of  practical  hints,  for  which  the  reader 
linmst  be  referred  to  the  book  itself.     We  shall,  in  this  place, 
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subjoin  a  passage,  wliicli  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
author's  stylo  and  manner,  as  well  as  an  illustration  of  the 
general  view  which  he  lakes  ol  this  part  of  his  subject. 

««  In  endeavouring  to  point  out  the  best  specific  measures  for 
the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  in  immediate  reference  to  our 
own  Church,  it  may  be  well  to  remark,  as  a  preliminary  caution, 
that  no  novel  system  of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  or  discipline  is  at  all 
requisite,  but  only,  that  the  Church  as  already  established,  should 
assume  greater  efficiency,  and  avail  itself  more  fully  of  every  due 
means  for  increasing  its  utility.  It  is  not  by  a  few  violent  efforts 
that  the  Church  of  England  is  to  be  preserved  or  dissent  annihi- 
lated :  nor  is  it  by  any  species  of  moral  magic  that  devotion  is  to 
be  fostered,  or  irreligion  quelled.  As  our  disorder  has  been 
chronic  our  recovery  must  be  gradual.  The  only  wise  or  reason- 
able plan  for  increasing  devotion  and  Churchmanship  throughout 
the  country  is  by  the  systematic  combination  of  all  those  various 
means  which  the  Church  herself  has  placed  within  our  reach, 
under  a  constant  recognition  of  the  divine  agency,  and  with  a 
humble  spirit  of  devotion  and  dependence  upon  God's  grace  and 
heavenly  benediction.  The  Church  asks  for  no  projecting  or  in- 
novating spirit ;  the  power  of  renovation  is  placed  under  God,  in 
the  individual  and  collective  agency  of  her  ministers  and  members. 
Our  wise  and  holy  reformers  have  amply  provided  for  casual 
decays  and  dilapidations,  and  have  instituted  a  system,  which,  if 
fully  acted  upon  in  their  own  spirit  would  soon  restore  the  Church 
of  England  to  that  primitive  glory  which  she  derived  from  the  blood 
of  her  martyrs  and  the  suflrages  of  an  admiring  people."     P.  113. 

We  regret  tlmt  we  are  obliged  to  add  that  the  tone  in 
which  the  work  is  written  does  not  appear  to  us  to  merit 
commendation.  It  savours  of  a  school  of  divinity  on  which 
we  can  bestow  no  approbation.  We  shall  feel  much  plea- 
sure in  being  undeceived  in  the  opinion  which  we  have, 
formed:  but  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  the  whole  book,  rather  than  by  the  tenor  of  any  one 
passage  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Wilks  wishes  to  be 
connected  with  a  party  in  the  Church  which  modestly  arro- 
gates to  itself  exclusively  the  claim  of  being  evangelicaU 
and  which  involves  at  least  indirectly,  the  great  body  of  the 
English  Clergy  in  the  charge  of  departing  from  the  tenor  of 
that  Gospel  which  they  have  undertaken  to  teach.  The  dis- 
order of  which  he  speaks  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  and 
which  he  describes  as  being  chronic,  must,  m'c  presume, 
refer  exclusively  to  the  opinions  which  are  held  by  a  very 
large  majority  of  the  English  Clergy  on  some  disputed  points 
of  speculative  and  polemical  divinity  :  and  the  gradual  recoV 
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%'ery  to  which  he  looks  forward  must,  if  our  conjecture  with 
respect  to  the  nature  of  the  disorder  l)e  correct,  itnply  on  his 
part  an  expectation  that  they  will  gradually  renounce  the 
liberal  and,  as  we  conceive,  scriptural  scntiinents  which  thev 
entertain  on  these  subjects  at  present,  and  embrace  in  their 
stead  the  morose,  illiberal,  and  mystical  dogmas  of  the 
Genevan  reformer. 


Art.  II.  A  Description  of  the  Antiquities  and  other  Cu- 
riosities of  Rome.  By  the  Rev.  Edward  Burton,  M.A. 
Student  of  Christ  Church.  8vo.  pp.  590.  Murray. 
London.    Parker.     Oxford.     1821. 

Mr,   Burton  passed   four   months  in  Rome  in   the  year 
1818-19.     By    the  opportunities  which  he  enjoyed    during 
this  personal  visit,  and  subsequently  by  a  diligent  perusal  of 
the  account  of  modern  travellers,  and  the   labours    of  the 
Italian  anticjuaries,  he   has  produced    the  most  interesting 
manual  with  which  we  have  hitherto  met,  as  a  guide  to  the 
fireside  explorers  of  the  marvels  of  the  Eternal  City.     His 
volume  indeed  displays  less  enthusiastic  love  of  the  arts  and  of 
literature  than  those  of  Mr.  Eustace;  nor  is  it  by  any  means 
so  sparkling  and  antithetical  as  that  of  Mr.  Forsyth.     Tiian 
the  last,  however,  it  is  decidedly  more  good  humoured  ;  and 
to  the  scholar,  we  think,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  either. 
As  for  Mr.  Hobhouse  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  complain  that 
Mr.  Burton  has  borrowed  some  of  that  unwieldiness  of  manner 
which  distinguishes  the  "Historical  Illustrations  of  the  IVth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold,"  he  must,  at  least,  confess  that  the 
charge  of  plagiarism  stops  here,  in  limine.     Beyond  their 
common   heaviness   there  is  no    similarity  between   the  two 
authors :    and    even     in   this    their     resemblance  proceeds 
from  very   opposite  causes.     Mr.  Burton  is   evidently  indif- 
ferent as   to  his  mode  of  expression.     He    overflows   with 
knowledge  of  his  subject,  and  lets  his  words  fall   into  any 
'  rder  which  they  chuse  to  assume  ;  little  solicitous  of  their 
•arrangement  so  as  they  clearly  convey  his  meaning.     The  in- 
tention of  the  Illustrator  on  the  other  hand,   as   we  suspect, 
is  to  be  obscure.     He  builds    up   an    inverted   pyramid  of 
huge  and   cumbrous  wordiness  on   a  very  slender  basis    of 
learning  ;  and  ostentatiously  inlays  the  mis-shapen  muss  M'ith 
arabesques  of  his  own  peculiar  fancy  in  religion  and  politics. 
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While  we  incidtntally  happen  to  be  on  this  subject  our 
readers  perhaps  muy  be  amused  if  we  recal  to  their  remem- 
brance, one  or  two  of  Mr.  Hobhouse's  notal»le  discoveries  in 
Home,  l)eforc  we  proceed  to  the  direct  examination  of  Mr. 
Burton's  work.  We  may  never  have  so  good  an  opportunity 
again  :  and  indeed  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  debt  owing  lo  this 
latter  geiitlt^man  for  the  mass  of  sound  information  which  he 
has  afforded  us,  to  point  out  to  what  extent  the  hardihood  of 
a  certain  shew  of  scholarship  may  carry  a  pretender,  until 
schohirship  without  shew  comes  to  set  him  right. 

**  •  The  name  of    the  Roman  Forum,'  says  Mr.    Hobhouse, 

*  seems  to  have  been  obliterated  in  the  earliest  times,  and  when  it 
re-appears,  tlie  modern  denomination  by  a  singular  coincidence 
shews  that  time  had  accomplished  the  repented  vow  of  Totila.'  '  To- 
tila,'  continues  the  note,  '  said  he  would  make  Rome  a  sheep  tvalk, 
fjLyiX6$orov.  The  coincidence  would  be  more  striking,  if,  as  the 
Latin  translation  interprets  it,  and  as  Mr.  Gibbon  has  apparently 
copied Jrotn  that  trarislaiioti,  the  Gothic  King  had  used  the  words, 

*  in  gregiimpascuaf*  a  *  pasture  for  cattle.'  "    Hist.  111.243. 

Now  we  say  nothing  of  this  "  puny  whipster,"  this  "  hun- 
gry Gra?cuiist,"  this  overgrown  sixth  form  boy  taxing  Gib- 
bon with  the  use  of  a  Crib !  Gibbon,  who  drev/  from  stores 
of  learning  almost  inexhaustible ;  who  never  mistranslated 
without  well  knowing  that  he  did  so,  and  even  then  only 
when  Christianity  stood  in  his  way.  In  the  present  instance 
he  had  no  such  temptation  ;  and  therefore,  as  usual,  he  is 
right.  The  passage  in  the  "  Decline  and  Fall,"  is  as  follows: 
"  the  world  was  astonished  by  the  fatal  decree  that  Rome 
should  be  changed  into  a  pasture  for  cattle"  (VII.  369.) 
And  into  what  else  was  it  to  be  changed,  whether  we  look 
t©  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  authority  ?  What  else  is  greyum 
pascua  t  Or  what  else  /x-nXo/Sorof  ?  Unless  in  the  Lexicons  of 
those  vv.  DU.  who,  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  do  not  distinguish 
very  nicely  between  the  compounds  of  ^oay.w  and  ^ajvw. 
But  perhaps  to  make  "  the  coincidence  more  striking," 
II  Campo  Vaccino  should  be  rendered  a  sheep  walk. 

A  still  more  ingenious  statement  regards  Trajan's  column : 
and  for  this  we  shall  quote  Mr.  Hobhouse's  words  at  length. 

St.  CX 

"  And  apostolic  statues  climb 

To  crush  the  imperial  urn  whose  ashes  lay  sublime." 

*«  Sextus  Quintus  raised  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  on  the  summit 
of  the  column  of  Trajan  :  a  liberty  has  in  the  above  verses  been 
taken  with  the  probable  position  of  the  urn  of  Trajan,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  tradition  that  the  ashes  of  the  Emperor  were  in 
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the  head  of  a  spear  which  the  colossal  statue  raised  on  the  pillar 
held  in  his  hand.  But  the  remains  of  Trajan  were  buried  in  a 
golden  urn  under  the  column  and  continued  in  that  depository  in 
the  time  of  Theodoric.'*     Hist.  111.  214. 

Whether  the  ashes  "  lay  sublime,"  or  low  we  pretend 
not  to  decide;  our  only  business  is  with  "  the  head  of  the 
spear ,"  and  Mr.  Hobhouse  cites  his  authority  for  this  in  a 
note  adjoined  to  the  passage  with  all  due  pomp  of  circuinstan- 
tial  reference. 

"  Ta  ^E  tS  Tpctiuvov  ocrroi  sv  tu  mo\h  aiJrS  KCtmsBvi,  Dlon.  HlSt. 
Rom.  Lib.  LXIX  tom.  II.  p.  1150  Edit.  Hamb.  1750,  *  sunt  qui 
in  pila  quam  tenebat  colossus  cineres  conditos  dicunt,  quo  funda- 
mentoadhuc  requiro.'  See  Comment  to  Lib.  LXVIII.  tom.  II.  p. 
1133,  of  the  Scylandro  Leunclavian  version." 

Now  the  plain  fact  is,  that  the  ashes,  as  our  readers  will 
already  have  seen  and  as  Mr.  Burton  tells  us,  were  supposed 
to  have  been  deposited  in  a  golden  ball  held  in  the  hand  of  a 
colossal  statue ;  and  so  Ainsworth  would  have  told  Mr.  Hob- 
house  if  he  had  looked  out  pila  jnlce ;  instead  o(  pilum  pili. 
But  thus  it  is  with  men  of  genius  :  they  prefer  the  hazardous 
facility  of  a  guess,  to  the  patient  drudgery  of  thumbing  a 
dictionary,  till  they  are  sure  of  their  word,  its  sense,  its  de- 
clension, and  its  gender. 

Enough  of  this,  which  however  by  contrast  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  Mr.  Burton.  We  think  this  gentleman's 
volume  not  only  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it 
immedi^ely  professes  to  be  written,  but  that  it  may  be  read 
also  with  great  use  as  a  running  commentary  on  the  Roman 
historians.  Thus  in  treating  on  the  population  of  the  ancient 
city  we  find  a  clear  expose  of  every  thing  which  is  known. re- 
lative to  that  intricate  subject,  the  Census. 

The  vast  difference  in  some  of  Livy's  numbers  is  reason- 
ably  accounted  for.  At  first  it  is  clear  that  the  census  in- 
cluded those  only  who  were  capable  of  bearing  arms.  Slaves 
therefore  with  women  and  children  must  not  be  reckoned  in 
the  computation ;  though  from  the  particular  exception  of 
widows  and  widowers  (may  not  these  words  orhos  orbasque 
be  rendered  orphans  of  iioth  sexes  ?)  in  one  passage  (Liv. 
III.  3.)  it  may  be  argued  that  all  women  were  not  excluded. 
In  the  six  years  which  elapsed  between  the  fourth  and  the 
tenth  year  of  the  Punic  war  we  find  a  frightful,  but  by  no 
means  an  incredible  diminution  of  numbers.  Rome  had  lost 
133  205  citizens  :  four  years  afterwards  the  Census  gives  an 
increase  of  no  less  than  76,892;  and  this  rapid  advance  while 
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tlic  same  calamity  was  actiiifr  as  a  drawl)ack,  might  stagger 
our  bolirl",  il'  we  were  not  toM  that  the  Censors  went  to  tlie 
armies,  and  there  nmnhered  the  naturalized  allies.  The  last 
(  'cn.su.s  which  we  find  in  the  Hislory  of  Livy,  \).  Ci  57})  gives 
L^()|),()15(xjL-n.  10.)  In  the  EpUome  of  the  Cxvth.  Book,  the 
immhers  just  hofore  the  battle  of  Munda,  U.  C,  707  are 
stated  to  he  only  150,000.  Broticr  thinks  that  this  sum 
which  is  manifestly  too  small,  includes  not  the  whole  popu- 
lation, hut  only  such  as  were  privileged  to  have  a  public  al- 
lowance of  corn  :  and  Mr.  Burton  adduces  it  very  fairly  as  an 
udditional  pmof  th<it  the  Epitomes  of  Livy,  are  not  by  the 
hand  of  tliat  historian. 

Tacitus  (Ann.  xi.  25.)  makes  the  citizens  of  Rome  in  the 
time  of  Claudius  amount  to  5,984,072  ;  this  must  be  received 
t)f  all  who  in  any  place  held  the  right  of  Moman  citizenship, 
or  else  we  must  admit  that  after  the  reign  of  Augustus  the 
Cet/sus  extended  to  the  suburbs  ;  for  it  cannot  be  doubted 
tJiat  the  reading  in  Pliny  which  gives  XI il  miles  as  the 
(ircnniference  of  the  walls  must  be  reduced  to  viii  ;  the  c<n- 
nij){ion  is  plain  to  the  eye  and  might  readily  take  place;  and 
>vc  agree  with  Gibbon,  that  "  it  is  easier  to  alter  a  text  than 
to  remove  hills  or  buildings."  Now  a  circuit  of  eight  miles, 
particularly  wlien  we  call  to  mind  the  vast  number  of  de- 
tached mansions,  the  insula; ;  the  public  edifices  and  gardens 
which  existed  in  Home,  could  never  contain  six  million  in- 
habitants ;  but  we  may  easily  include  that  number  within  the 
city  and  the  suburbs  which  in  some  direction,  as  towards 
Ocricubim  extended  forty  miles. 

We  have  given  these  facts  with  some  variation  from  Mr. 
Burton's  statement,  in  order  that  we  may  add  his  inferences 
from  them,  since  we  think  he  has  decided  the  question  as  to 
the  real  mode  of  enumeration.  He  excludes  minors,  slaves, 
and  mechanics,  although  residing  in  Kome  ;  sometimes  also 
such  citizens  as  were  absent  on  military  service.  The  allies 
although  possessed  of  the  freedom  of  the  city,  he  thinks 
might  be  reckoned  or  not,  as  the  senate  and  people  pleased. 
The  original  purpose  of  the  Census  was  not  so  much  to  as- 
certain the  direct  numbers  of  the  population,  as  to  determine 
what  portion  of  it  could  bear  arms,  and  contribute  in  dif- 
ferent gradations  to  the  support  of  the  State.  Hence  though 
none  but  Roman  citizens  could  be  included  in  it,  all  Roman 
citizens  were  not  ahvays  included  in  it. 

"  To  be  a  citizen  of  Rome,  that  is,  to  have  a  vote  In  tlie  Co. 
riiitia,  three  things  were  necessary  ;  that  the  person  should  be  do- 
ujicilcd,  that  he  should  belong  to  one  of  the  thirty.five  tribes,  and 
that  he  should  be  capable  of  filling  the  public  offices.  The  JuvS  Latii 
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and  tlic  Jus  Itallee,  which  were  privileges  granted  to  tlie  allies* 
were  short  of  actual  citizenship,  and  did  not  make  a  person  a 
full  citizen,  or  cause  his  name  to  be  t:iken  in  the  Roman  cen- 
sus. Sigonius  says,  that  the  very  act  of  being  enrolled  upon 
the  censor's  list  conferred  all  the  rights  of  citizenship  ;  and  slaves 
with  the  consent  of  their  masters  sometimes  entered  their  names, 
and  thus  became  free  citizens.  Put  no  persons  could  vote  in 
the  Comitia,  nor  could  they  be  taxed  for  the  relief  of  the  State, 
unless  they  resided  in  Rome  ;  so  that  it  was  optional  vvitli  the 
censors  to  take  the  provinces  into  their  survey,  or  not.  After  the 
extraordinary  census  in  549,  we  have  seen  that  12,000  of  the  allies 
were  ordered  to  quit  Rome,  although  their  names  had  been  ad- 
mitted with  the  rest  :  for  the  cities,  to  which  they  belonged, 
complained  of  their  absence;  and  the  only  way,  by  which  the 
Romans  could  exclude  them  from  the  census,  was  by  making 
them  cease  to  reside  in  Rome.  Another  decree  foUov/ed,  that 
their  names  should  in  futm-e  be  taken  in  their  respective  cities  ; 
and  these  numbers  were  sometimes  transmitted  to  the  Jioman 
censors,  though  not  taken  into  the  general  account  *. 

"  As  the  citizens  of  Rome  became  to  be  dispersed  in  various 
provinces,  the  numbers  returned  by  the  census  naturally  fluc- 
tuated, because  there  was  no  fixed  rule  as  to  what  constituted  re- 
sidence. In  U.  C.  658,  the  Licinia  MuciaLex  was  passed,  which 
ordered  all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,  who  were  Roman  citizens,  to 
be  enrolled  in  their  respective  cities  f  ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
the  provinces  out  of  Italy.  In  662,  by  the  Lex  Julia  all  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy  were  made  to  belong  to  some  tribe,  and  became  full 
citizens.  This  will  fully  account  for  the  vast  increase,  which  we 
find  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  compared  with  former  returns.  A 
census  was  held  in  the  different  towns,  and  transmitted  to  Rome : 
soaie  authors  have  added  these  to  the  Roman  census,  and  some 
have  not ;  which  may  account  for  the  different  enumerations  of  the 
same  return  ;  and  we  are  therefore  authorized  in  concluding  from 
the  whole,  that  at  first  the  census  only  included  the  citizens  re- 
sident in  Jlome,  but  was  extended,  if  required,  to  citizens  in 
foreign  service:  in  later  times  all  the  free  inhabitants  of  Italy 
were  numbered  in  their  respective  cities,  and  the  census  transmitted 
to  Rome."     P.  e*. 

It  has  been  remarked  that  no  jockey  was  ever  satisfied 
with  the  horses  at  St.  Mark's  in  Venice  ;  and  spirited  us 
it  is,  we  doubt  whether  the  head  in  the  Elgin  marbles 
ever  had  a  counterpart  in  nature.  We  have  no  objection 
however  to  a  Hipperoic  style  of  sculpture,  provided  always 
that  the  animal  is  represented  with  qualities  above  his  instinct, 


*  Vide  Liv.  lib.  xxix.  c.  57. 

f  Vide  Cicer')  de  Officiis  lib.  Hi.  et  pn>  Balbo,  21,  '24. 
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not  such  as  are  contrary  to  it.  Alter  the  statue  of  his  late 
Majesty  with  the  sworti  and  shield  reversed  in  the  pediment 
of  the  East  India  House,  we  cannot  be  surprized  to  hear  of 
sundry  celebrated  steeds  who  have  both  legs  on  the  same 
side  oil"  the  ground  at  the  same  time.  Such  is  the  case  with 
the  above  named  Venetian  horses,  with  those  of  Castor  and 
Pollux  (as  they  are  called)  on  the  Capitol,  and  that  of  No- 
nius Balbus  at  Naples  ;  but  we  are  a  little  surprised  to  hear 
that  such  a  mode  of  aniblHig-  has  been  supported  as  natural  ,• 
and  that  two  writers,  Boul  and  Baldinucci,  have  gravely 
argued  in  favour  of  a  practice,  of  the  non-existence  of  which 
tiiey  might  have  satisfied  themselves  inter  equitandum. 

The  obelisk  in  the  area  of  St.  Peter's,  stands  about  eleven 
feet  south  of  aline  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  through 
the  middle  door ;  this  is  a  singular  error,  which  we  do  not  re- 
collect to  have  seen  noticed  before.  Mr.  Burton  mentions  the 
following  interesting  anecdote,  relative  to  the  erection  of  this 
obelisk. 

"  So  great  was  the  interest  excited  by  this  undertaking,  and  so 
much  importance  was  attached  by  the  pope  to  the  solemnity  of  its 
execution,  that  during  the  elevation  of  the  Obelisk,  it  was  ordered, 
that  no  person  should  speak,  under  pain  of  death.  One  of  the 
Bresca  family  of  the  ancient  Republic  of  S.  Remo  being  present  at 
the  time,  and  seeing  the  ropes  on  the  point  of  breaking  from  the 
great  friction,  violated  the  order  for  silence  by  calling  for  water.  The 
pope,  instead  of  inflicting  the  sentence  upon  him,  asked  him  to 
name  his  reward.  He  selected  the  privilege  of  supplying  palms  for 
the  Papal  Chapel  on  Palm  Sunday :  a  privilege,  which  is  still  claim- 
ed  by  the  Bresca  family.  A  painting  of  the  operation  of  the  re- 
moval is  now  in  the  Vatican  Library,  in  which  the  seizing  of  this 
man  by  the  guards  is  represented  *."     P.  235. 

In  the  year  1615,  a  tablet  was  dug  up  near  the  Porta  Ca- 
pena,  with  an  incription  in  memory  of  jL.  Scipio,  son  oi'Scipio 
Barhatus.     We  give  the  two  first  lines  below. 

"hong.  oino.  ploirume.  consentiunt.  r  duonoro. optumo. 
fuise.  viro,"  &c. 

Or  in  Augustan  orthography, 

"  HUNC  UNUM  PLURIMI  CONSENTIUNT  ROMiE  BONORUM  OPTI- 
MUM FUISSE  VI  RUM,"   &C. 

*'  This  inscription."  says  Mr.  Hobhouse,  "  was  neglected 
as  bad  grammar,  and   an  evident  forgery.     The  objectors 

*  Vide  Angiolo  Rocca,  de  Ciblioth.  Vat.  230.  Taja,  Uescrip.  del  Palazzo  Vat. 
410. 
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quoted  Cicero  to  prove  that  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios  must  be 
without  the  Porta  Capena,  &c."  170.  The  objectors  might 
have  quoted  a  less  obvious  passage  from  Cicero,  than  that  in 
the  Tusculan  questions,  to  prove  that  the  inscription  was  not 
bad  grammar.  Mr.  Burton  has  cited  the  words,  and  by  an 
error  of  the  press,  or  the  pen,  has  given  a  false  reference,  De 
Senectute  xvii.  It  is  in  the  treatise  c?e^nz6MS  honorum  et 
malorum  ii.  34.  that  Cicero  speaks  of  the  monument  of  Ca- 
latinus,  wiiich  he  declares  to  be  ad  portam  (Capenam)  bear- 
ing these  words.  "  Uno  ore  cui  plurimce  consentiunt  gentes 
populi  primarium  fuisse  virum"  When  Cicero,  who  must 
have  known  the  matter  perfectly,  speaks  of  these  words  as  en- 
graven on  the  tomb  of  Calatinus,  we  see  no  reason  to  agree 
with  Mr.  Burton,  that  he  was  thinking  of  the  tomb  of  Lucius 
Scipio :  but  we  see  strong  reason  for  not  agreeing  with  the 
antiquaries,  who  hold  that  to  be  bad  grammar  which  Cicero 
has  quoted  without  vituperation. 

The  broken  walls  in  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  shew  several 
large  earthen  vessels  inclosed  in  the  brick  work.  Mr.  Burton 
ingeniously  conjectures  that  they  were  placed  there  to 
assist  the  voice  of  the  actors  ;  and  he  cites  Vitruvius  to  prove 
that  this  contrivance  was  used  in  theatres.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  such  was  the  custom ;  but  we  do  not  think  him  equally 
happy  in  endeavouring  to  refer  to  it ; 

Audiat  ille 
Testarum  crepitus. 

It  is  of  dancing  girls  from  Gaditania,  the  South  of  Spain, 
that  Juvenal  (xi.  170.)  is  here  speaking.  The  lascivious 
movements  of  the  fandango,  still  in  use,  are  clearly  described 
by  him  ;  and  the  fandango,  as  is  well  known,  is  danced  with 
castagnets — we  recollect  the  occurrence  of  the  word  testce  in 
somewhat  of  a  similar  sense  only  in  one  other  place.  Sueto- 
nius, describing  the  rabble  of  applauders  (they  exceeded 
5000)  which  INero  distributed  over  the  theatre  whenever  he 
sung  in  public,  sajs  they  were  called  homhos  et  imbrices,  et 
testas  [Suet.  Nero,  xx).  The  two  first  words  are  plainly  de- 
rived from  the  hum  of  bees,  and  the  plashing  of  rain  ;  the 
third  may  fairly  be  assigned  to  the  clinking  of  castagnets. 
Such  probably  was  also  the  scahellorum  crepitus,  to  which 
Caligula  was  used  to  dance ;  not  to  mention  the  ofyj^at^cov 
fAouaixri,  which  has  given  Casaubon  so  much  trouble  in  Athe- 
DEeus.  In  his  account  of  the  voyage  of  the  Egyptians  to  the 
feast  of  Diana  at  Bubastis,  Herodotus  informs  us,  "  «i  /xe'v 
TiVEf  T&/V  yvyixiKuv  KpoTaKa,  'iyjivaai  k^otccKi^quij"  (ll.  60.)  and  the 
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samo  iiistiiimonts  are  twice  referred  to  by  Euripides,  as  used 
in  the  rites  orC\bele  and  Bacchus. 

Helena.     1307. 

6v  xgsTaXa  X^^Xi'"'^  TVi^vcmuv  t  u^uyfjioiru. 

Cyclops.     SOi. 

Wc  have  perhaps  multiplied  passajres  very  uselessly,  to 
explain  a  matter  which  scarcely  admits  of  doubt  ;  but  our  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Burton's  scholarship  is  so  sincere,  that  we  would 
not  seem  to  dijler  from  him,  unless  we  wore  backed  by  most 
ample  authorities.  Whatever  the  iesta  may  signify,  that  the 
ancients  excelled  us  in  practical  acoustics,  must  be  readily 
admitted  by  any  one  who  iiequents  the  boxes  of  our  patent 
play-houses:  for  Mr.  Burton  assures  us,  that  he  has  stood  on 
the  highest  seat  in  the  remains  of  the  theatre  at  Taormina 
(Taurominium)  in  Sicily,  and  not  only  heard  distinctly  the 
sound  of  a  voice  speaking  from  the  stage,  but  even  the  tear- 
ing of  a  piece  of  paper  on  it,  appeared  quite  near  him. 

Horace  Walpole  named  a  circular  room  at  the  end  of  hi.s 
great  gallery  at  Strawberry  Hill,  a  Tribune.  The  title  has 
often  puzzled  us  ;  and  as  Mr.  Burton  explains  its  origin,  Ho- 
race Walpole  was  guilty  of  a  misnomer. 

*'  The  nave  or  Testicdo  in  a  Basilica  was  finished  in  a  curved 
form,  and  called  Tribunal,  because  causes  were  heard  there : 
hence  the  term  Trilnme  is  applied  to  that  end  of  the  Komun 
churches  which  is  behind  the  high  altar,  and  vvliich  in  tlie  oldest 
churches  generally  preserved  the  curved  form.  Thus  we  find  in 
Prudcntius  ; 

Fronte  sub  adversa  gradibus  sublime  Tribunal 
Tollitur,  Antistes,  praedicat  unde  Deum. 

Hymn.  S.  Hippolyti.— P.  ^S'l. 

Mr.  Burton  considers  St.  Peter's  to  be  "a  monument 
much  more  vast  and  magnificent  than  any  which  Republican 
or  Imperial  Bome  has  left."  Even,  the  Colosseum,  which 
as  an  luicovered  building  is  no  great  wonder  of  art,  exceeds  it 
in  length  but  by  fifteen  Koman  palms,  and  is  far  inlerior  in 
splendour  of  decoration.  The  dimensions  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  were  but  200  feet  by  185;  the  Par- 
thenon was  230  by  98.  In  height  too,  St.  Peter's  overtops 
the  great  Pyramid  of  Gyges,  by  37  feet;  and  in  turn,  St. 
Peter's  was  surpassed  by  the  spire  of  old  St.  Paul's,  which  at  one 
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period  arrived  at  the  stupendous  ultitude  of  520  feet.  In  tlie  Via 
delle  IV.  Fontane  is  a  cliurch  dedicated  to  S.  Carlo,  the  area 
of  which  covers  exactly  the  same  space  as  one  of  the  four  pil- 
lars which  support  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's;  nor  does  this  ap- 
pear particularly  small  in  the  inside.  M.  Angelo,  when  the 
pillars  were  completed,  insisted  that  nothing-  should  be 
alteved,  or  added  to  his  design.  Eernini  undertook  to  make 
a  stair-case  within  each  of  the  columns.  He  finished  that 
which  still  remains  behind  the  statue  of  St.  Veronica,  when 
the  whole  building'  gave  a  crash  like  thunder,  and  frightened, 
the  daring  architect  out  of  any  farther  attempt. 

"  It  was  calculated,  that  500  pounds  weight  of  rope  was  used  in 
the  finishing  of  this  dome,  and  30,000  powiids  weight  of  iron.  Above 
1100  beams  were  employed  in  one  story  only  of  the  dome,  100  of 
which  were  so  large  that  two  men  could  not  embrace  them." 
P.  411. 

"  To  bring  St.  Peter's  to  its  present  form  required  three  centu- 
ries and  a  half;  and  up  to  1694  it  was  calculated,  that  forty-seven 
millions  of  scudi  (upwards  often  and  a  half  millions  sterling)  had 
been  expended  upon  it."     P.  4]  2. 

The  Mosaics  cost  between  4  and  5000  a  piece. 

In  the  monument  of  Paul  III.  are  two  fine  marble  images  of 
Prudence   and  Justice.     The  naked  figure  of  the  latter  has 
been  spoilt,  by  being  covered   with   a  drapery  of  bronze  to 
satisfy  the  supererogatory  delicacy  of  one  of  the  later  pontiffs. 
We  remember  a  magnilicent  Titian,    which  underwent  a  si- 
milar fate,  but  with  better  luck  in  the  end.     It  was  a  rape  of 
Ganymede,  in  which  the  rich  azure  of  the  clouds,  finely  con- 
trasted with  the  dark  plumage  of  the  eagle,  upon  whose  back 
the  shepherd  boy   was  striding.     When  the  picture  passed 
from  the  Colonua  gallery,  the  fastidious  purchaser  requested 
a  confidential  artist  to  cover  the  limbs  ot  the  cup-bearer  with 
a  scarlet  shawl.     The  painter's  occupation  was  at  stake  :  he 
did  as  little  as  he  could  to  save  his  employer's  prudery ;  and 
the  picture  is  now  in  its  original  state,    having  got  rid  of  its 
temporary  veil  of  body  colour.     It  was  from  the  expression 
of  a  wish  to  the  same  effect,  respecting   M.  Angelo's  Last 
Judgment,  that  Pius  IV.  acquired  the  name  oi'  Brachettoue. 
In  the  Chuixh  of  St.   Paul  is  a  series   of  portraits    of  the 
Popes,  from  St.  Peter  to  Pius  VII.     It  had  terminated,  in  a 
manner,  with  the  last  Pontiff,  having  gone  round  the  Church, 
and  his  picture  being  next  to  that  of  St.  Peter.     The  tradi- 
tion, that  whenever  this  occurred,   the  Popedom  was  to   be 
abolished,  was  well  nigh  verified.     His  present  Hcyliness  has 
commenced  a  new  cvcle.     The  Roman  Catholica  however 
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possess,  by  antici|»ation,  a  catalof^ne  of  all  the  Popes  from 
A.  u.  114^3  (ill  Dooiiisilay.  It  was  framed  by  St.  Malachy, 
who  was  born  at,  anil  Archbishop  of,  Armagh,  and  was  the 
first  saint  who  received  regular  canonization. 

♦'  Among  other  proofs  of  his  supernatural  powers,  he  left  a  list 
of  all  the  popes  from  Cclcstin  II.  1143,  to  the  end  of  time.  The 
fact  is  now  pretty  well  ascertained,  that  this  was  an  invention  of  the 
cardinals  assembled  in  conclave  to  elect  a  pope  upon  the  death  of 
Urban  VII.  in  1590.  The  pA-tisans  of  Cardinal  Simoncelli,  after- 
wards Gregory  XIV.  brought  forward  this  list  as  a  prophecy  of  St. 
Malachy  ;  and  the  words  which  were  considered  indicative  of  his 
election  were,  *  de  Antiquitate  Urbis,'  as  the  Cardinal  was  a  native 
of  Orvieto,  the  Latin  name  of  which  was  Urbs  Vetus.  No  mention 
is  made  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prophecy  till  1600,  when  it  was 
published  by  Arnold  de  Wyon,  a  Benedictine  of  Douay  :  and  if  we 
look  to  each  prediction  and  its  completion  before  the  time  of  Gre- 
gory XIV.  we  shall  see  very  clearly,  that  the  framers  of  it  went 
upon  good  historical  grounds  ;  but  after  his  time  the  application  of 
the  prophecies  is  extremely  forced.  To  make  this  clear,  I  will  give 
the  three  popes  who  succeeded  each  other  immediately  after  the 
death  of  St.  Malachy,  and  then  the  three  who  followed  Gregory 
XIV. 

1143.  Ex  castrisTiberis.  Celestin  II.        Born  at  a  castle  on 

the  Tiber. 

1144.  Inimicus  expulsus.  Lucius  II.  Of  the    family    of 

Caccianemici    in 
Bologna. 

1145.  Exmagnitudine  mentis.  Eugeniuslll.    Of Grandiraont  near 

Pisa. 

"In  these  cases  the  agreement  is  very  evident :  but  in  the  three 
cases  which  immediately  follow  Gregory  XIV.  there  is  a  striking 
difference. 

1591.  Pia  Civitas  in  Bello.        Innocent  IX.     A  native  of  Bologna, 

1592.  Crux  Romulea.  Clement  VIIL    Of  the    Aldobran- 

dini  family,  said 
to  be  descended 
from  the  first  Ro- 
man Christian  : 
they  bear  a  cross- 
ed branch  in  their 
arms. 
1G05.  Undosus  Vir.  Leo  XI.  He  was  tossed,  as  a 

wave,  only  reign- 
ing 26  days. 


ai 


"  The  last  pope,    Pius  VI.  had  the  symbol  Psregrimis  Jpostnli- 
v,   which  of  course   was  accomplished  by  his  journey  to  Vienna. 
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His  Holiness  now  reigning  is  designated  by  Aquila  rapax ;  and 
though  his  own  character  would  deserve  a  much  more  amiable  de- 
scription, yu.  the  rapacity  of  the  French  Eagle  has  certainly  made 
his  history  singular  among  that  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter ; 
and  it  is  well  if  the  rapacity  of  the  double  eagle  of  Austria  does  not 
make  it  more  so.  It  is  interesting  to  know,  that  our  countryman 
did  not  anticipate  more  than  fourteen  popes  from  the  present  time, 
who  are  predicted  under  the  following  emblems. 


1. 

Canis  et  Coluber. 

8. 

Fides  intrepida. 

2. 

Vir  Religiosus. 

9. 

Pastor  Angelicus. 

3. 

De  Balneis  Hetruriae. 

10. 

Pastor  et  Nauta. 

4. 

Crux  de  Cruce. 

11. 

Flos.  Florum. 

5. 

Lumen  in  ccelo. 

12. 

De  medietate  Lunae 

6. 

Ignis  Ardens. 

13. 

De  Lahore  Solis. 

7. 

Religio  depopulata. 

14. 

De  Gloria  Olivae. 

The  concluding  words  of  the  prophecy  are  these :  *  In  the  last 
persecution  of  the  holy  Roman  Church,  Peter  of  Rome  shall  be  on 
the  throne,  who  shall  feed  his  flock  in  many  tribulations.  When 
these  are  past,  the  city  upon  seven  hills  shall  be  destroyed,  and  the 
awful  Judge  shall  judge  the- people*  .' ''     P.  472. 

One  or  two  orthographical  reforms  have  pleased  us  in  this 
volume.  Mr.  Burton  writes  aquaduct ;  we  are  surprized  that 
Johnson  ever  permitted  himself  to  write  aqueduct.  The  un- 
meaning term  Coliseum  is  exploded ;  and  though  we  hail 
with  joy  the  restoration  of  a  word  which  we  can  under- 
stand, Colosseum,  we  should  be  still  more  satisfied  if  the 
Flavian  amphitheatre  was  spoken  of  under  its  ancient  legiti- 
mate designation  only.  Mr.  Burton  is  inclined  to  call  the 
Pontine  marshes,  Pomptine,  as  he  derives  their  name  very 
correctly  from  the  Volscian  Suessa  Pometia. 

Our  opinion  of  this  work  may  be  collected  from  the  length 
into  which  we  have  been  seduced  in  its  consideration.  It  is 
one  which  is  indispensable  to  the  student,  and  to  which  the 
riper  scholar  will  often  refer  with  equal  advantage  and  amuse- 
ment. 


Art.  III.  A  Charge  delivered  te  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese 
of  Llandaff,  at  the  Primary  Visitation  in  August ,  1821. 
By  William  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  4to.  pp.  24. 
Rivinfftons.  1821. 


'13  ' 


At  the  very  commencement  of  this  useful  and  interesting 
Charge,  we  meet  with  a  statement  to  which  we  think  we  may 

*  A  treatise  has  been  written  upon  this  propheti'^al  catalogue  by  Menistrier. 
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ho  justified  in  altacliiiig  n  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  im- 
|)orlanc,o  ;  not  only  because  in  these  days  of  calumny  and  mis- 
representation, the  approvin;^  testimotiy  of  their  official  su- 
perior must  be  doubly  ^^rateful  to  the  Clergy  in  whose  favour 
it  is  uivtMj;  but  for  otlier  reasons,  in  which  the  character  of 
our  wl'.ule  Church  may  be  in  some  degree  involved;  as  well 
as  the  welfare  and  respectability  of  that  particular  portion  of 
it,  of  which  the  Bishop  has  felt  himself  justified  in  iiolding  a 
language  so  satisfactory.*^ 

"  I  am  happy,"  lie  says,  *'  to  state,  even  in  this  earl}'  stage  of 
our  acquaintanco,  that  I  find  myself  connected  witli  a  body  of 
Clergy  generally  well  affected  to  our  Constitution  in  Clmrcli  and 
State,  attentive  to  their  pastoral  duties,  observant  of  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  and  disposed  to  receive  with  kindness  my  endeavours  to 
maintain  that  zeal  and  diligence,  that  order  and  decorum  in  the 
discharge  of  their  spiritual  functions,  without  which  the  clerical 
character  cannot  be  sustained  with  dignity  or  elfect.  Very  iew 
complaints  have  come  to  my  knowledge  of  misconduct  or  neglect ; 
and  if  in  any  instance  reprehension  seemed  to  be  called  for,  the 
purpose  has  been  effected  rather  by  amicable  than  by  authoritative 
interference.  Such,  I  trust  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  among 
those  whom  I  shall  ever  be  anxious  to  attach  to  me  by  ties  of  af- 
fection and  good-will."     P.  6. 

We  may  perhaps  be  expected  to  state,  why  we  have  thus 
dwelt  on  a  testimony  which  establishes  no  more  in  favour  of 
the  diocese  of  Llandafl",  than  may  perhaps  be  affirmed  with 
equal  justice  of  every  other  diocese  in  the  kingdom. 

We  are  undoubtedly  disposed,  not  more  we  trust  by  our 
professional  partialities,  than  by  an  honest  conviction  of  its 
truth,  to  admit  this  position  to  its  full  extent.  We  certainly 
believe,  that  in  speaking  thus  favourably  of  his  own  Clergy, 
the  Bishop  of  Llandafl"  has  drawn  the  portrait  of  the  whole 
body  of  Clergy  in  the  land.  And  we  doubt  not,  that  the 
more  jealously  their  conduct  is  scrutinized,  the  more  honour- 
able to  them  and  satisfactory  to  the  nation  at  large,  will  be 
the  result  of  the  investigation.  Still,  we  repeat  it,  we  have 
read  this  passage  with  peculiar  pleasure;  and  we  hope  we 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  speak  invidiously  of  any  body  of  men, 
nor  with  unnecessary  severity  of  any  individual,  while  we 
produce  the  reasons  of  this  feeling. 

The  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Llandaff  have  long  been 
obliged  to  struggle  with  peculiar  difficulties.  Besides  the 
disadvantages  resulting-  from  the  poverty  of  their  ecclesias- 
tical endowments,  from  the  limited  means  which  they  have 
possessed  of  access  to  the  great  sources  of  infurmation  and 
improvement,  and  the  impediments  presented  by  the  verna- 
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cular  lang-uage  of  their  congregations  to  their  official  and 
pastoral  communications :  they  have  long  been  deprived  of 
all  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  watchful  eye,  the 
presiding  mind,  the  encouraging  approbation,  the  ready  ad- 
vice, and  influential  example  of  a  resident  diocesan. 

It  was  notorious  to  the  whole  kingdom,  and  a  subject  of 
regret  to  all  who  had  the  interests  of  the  Church  at  heart, 
that  for  thirty  four  years,  during  which  the  see  of  Llandaff 
was  filled  by   the  late  Bishop  Watson,  his  communications 
with  his  Clergy  were  for  the  most  part  limited  to  the  brief 
periods  of  his  stated  visitations,  or  to  an  occasional  corres- 
pondence with  individuals  by  letter,  upon  topics  on  which  his 
official  interposition   was  indispensably   necessary.     Of  the 
character  or  conduct  of  his  Clergy,  he  could  know  little  but 
by  report :  and  of  their  Bishop  the  Clergy  had  scarcely  more 
information  than  that  which  they  shared  with  the  whole  na- 
tion ;  by  which  he  was  known  as  a  disappointed  and  queru- 
lous, though  able  man,  who  had  buried  himself  in  the  wilds 
of  Westmoreland,  and  then  complained  that  he  was  forgotten  : 
and  had  signalized  himself  upon  two  occasions   as   an  able 
apologist  for  Christianity  and  the  Bible.     Under  such  cir- 
cumstances,   had  the  Clergy  of  this  secluded  and  deserted 
district,  thus  left  to  their  own  guidance  and  discretion,  been 
less  attentive  to  their  pastoral  duties,  less  observant  of  ec- 
clesiastical discipline,  less  zealous  and  diligent,  less  orderly 
and  decorous  than  their  fellow-labourers  in  the  ministry  who 
enjoyed  advantages  denied  to  them  ;  it  would  have  been  a 
subject  rather  for  sorrow  than  surprise.     And,  though  the 
enemies   of  the  Church   might  have   watched  the  defection 
with  malignant  joy,  and  her  friends  observed  it  with  deep 
though  silent  regret ;  unprejudiced  persons  would  have  been 
more  fully  convinced  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of  the 
episcopal  office,  by  remarking  the  injury  which  the  Church 
had  sustained  even  from  a  partial  dereliction  of  its  solemn 
duties.     That  such  injury  was  in  fact  sustained,  we  do  not 
mean  to  deny  :  but,  while  we  admit  the  fact,  we  admit  it  only 
in  a  qualified  sense.     The   Clergy  were  deprived   of  their 
official  head,  and  the  whole  body  in  all  its  faculties,  functions 
and   exertions,  suffered  by  the  loss.      But  the  injury  was 
neither  vital,  nor  permanent.     And,  though  the  immediate 
successor  of  Bishop  Watson  did  not  reside  upon  his  see  ;  yet 
his  zealous  and  active  mind   feelingly  alive  to  the  situation 
and  wants  of  his  diocese,   communicated  a  kindred  spirit  of 
zeal  and  exertion  to  his  Clergy,  and  did  much  to  compensate 
for  his   personal   absence.     "  His  vigilance  and  ability  were 
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successfully  applied  (o  the  better  regulation  of  several  mat- 
ters in  which  some  amendment  had  become  necessary."  P.  6. 
and  better  evidence  cannot  be  <;iven  of  the  value  of  his  la- 
bours, than  is  contained  in  the  satisfactory  opinion  which  his 
successor  has  expressed  of  the  Clergy,  over  whom  he  had  for 
so  short  a  time  presided. 

After  paying;  this  merited  tribute  to  the  conduct  of  his 
cncrijetic  and  active  predecessor,  the  Bishop  notices  the 
useful  labours  of  the  rural  deans;  a  body  of  ecclesiastical 
oflicers,  whose  operati(Ais  have  been  found  to  be  so  beneBcial 
in  every  diocese  in  which  they  have  been  called  into  action, 
that  we  are  anxious  to  see  their  appointments  become  more 
general.  As  subsidiary  to  the  Archdeacons  they  would  be 
very  serviceable,  in  vigilantly  superintending  the  state  of 
ecclesiastical  buildings;  for  the  extended  sphere  of  an  Arch- 
deacon's authority  as  well  as  the  very  inadecpiate  provision 
in  general  made  for  the  support  of  his  oilicial  dignity,  must 
vender  a  parochial  visitation  of  his  x\rclideaconry  an  under- 
taking too  laborious  in  itself,  and  too  ruinous  in  theexpences 
attending  it  to  be  often  repeated.  The  Bishop  makes  a  fa- 
vourable report  of  the  state  of  the  existing  Churches  in  his 
diocese.  The  proportion  of  those  iiow  in  decent  and  re- 
spectable condition  being  nearly  as  live  to  one;  and  of  the  rest 
several  are  stated  to  be  actually  under  repair.  At  the  same 
time,  the  want  of  Church  room  in  some  parts  of  the  diocese, 
iji  which  mining  and  manufacturing  speculations  have  con- 
gregated multitudes,  is  feelingly  dej>lored.  The  extent  of 
the  deficiency  in  one  instance,  that  of  Myvthyr  Tydwl,  which 
from  an  inconsiderable  village  has  been  raised  by  its  exten- 
sive iron  works  to  the  size  and  importance  of  a  large  town, 
and  peopled  with  a  singularly  rude  and  uncultivated  multi- 
tude, is  thus  stated  : 

"  Till  lately,  there  has  scarcely  been  accommodation  in  the 
Church  of  this  parish  for  more  than  one  fortieth  part  of  the  num- 
ber of  inhabitants.  By  the  recent  erection  of  galleries,  the  num- 
ber of  seats  has  been  nearly  doubled ;  but  for  a  population  ex- 
ceeding eighteen  thousand,  there  is  now  room  for  only  about  nine 
hundred  persons.     (P.  9.  note.) 

This,  though  in  itself  a  case  of  such  pressing  necessity  as 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  legislature  to  the  propriety  of 
speedily  replenishing  the  exhausted  funds  of  the  Commis- 
sioners for  building  ne^v  Churches,  is  only  one,  and  not 
perhaps  the  most  ijnportunate  of  the  claims,  which  almost 
every  manufacturing  district  in  the  kingdom  might  prefer. 
By  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners  to  parlianieat,it  ap- 
pears, that  twenty-live  applications  from  different  parishes 
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had  been  postponed  on  account  of  the  state  of  the  fund.  All 
of  these  are  cases  in  which  aid  would  probably  have  been 
granted,  had  the  commissioners  possessed  the  means.  We  will 
select  four  of  these  cases,  which  occur  in  four  different  dio- 
ceses ;  and  we  will  leave  our  readers  to  judge,  from  this  speci- 
men, of  the  still  existing  deficiency  of  Church-room  in  the  more 
populous  districts  of  the  kingdom,  whether  a  farther  call  may 
not  be  made  upon  the  national  purse,  too  loud  to  be  disre- 
garded by  any  who  wish  to  support  the  Established  Church,  and 
are  prepared  to  allow  that  the  welfare  of  a  state  depends  upon 
the  religious  principles  of  its  inhabitants.  In  the  diocese  of 
York,  the  parish  of  Bradford  has  applied  for  aid ;  and  has 
stated  that  a  population  of  48,113  souls  is  resident  within  its 
limits,  of  whom  its  Churches  can  accommodate  only  6,004. 
That  part  of  tlie  district  of  Norwood,  which  lies  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  and  in  the  diocese  of 
Winchester,  is  inhabited  by  50,000  persons  ;  and  its  Church- 
room  is  only  adequate  to  the  accommodation  of  1600.  In 
districts  in  the  parish  of  Rochdale,  in  the  diocese  of  Chester, 
were  contained  37,229  persons  in  1811;  and  the  population  has 
probably  increased  there  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  other  manu- 
facturing districts.  Of  this  multitude,  only  4,620  can  attend 
public  worship  in  the  Churches  within  the  district. 

Sedgley,  in  the  diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1811,  contained  a  population  of  13,937; 
and  its  Church  will  hold  no  more  than  406 !!!  In  none  of 
these  cases  have  the  commissioners  the  power  of  affording 
relief:  and  these,  we  repeat,  are  four  only  out  of  25,  which 
they  have  been  obliged  to  postpone  for  the  same  reason. 
They  are  indeed  four  of  the  strongest  cases  which  they  have 
so  reported  ;  but  all  which  they  repeat  evidently  in  their 
opinions  require  aid,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  very  many 
more  still  remain  behind  unreported  and  unknown.  It  is  in- 
deed in  itself  a  lamentable  proof  of  the  inveteracy  of  the  evil 
under  which  the  country  is  suffering,  that  where  the  deficiency 
is  the  greatest,  there  it  is  least  observed  or  complained  of. 
The  apathy  which  prevails  on  this  subject  in  some  large  ma- 
nufacturing districts,  can  only  be  conceived  by  those  whose 
lot  it  is  to  witness  it.  Neither  the  turbulent  and  ferocious 
spirit  of  insubordination,  which  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
threatens  their  property  and  their  lives ;  nor  the  idleness 
and  drunkenness,  which  in  a  more  thriving  state  of  trade  is 
so  prejudicial  to  their  interests  ;  nor  the  perpetual  occur- 
rence of  petty  and  vexatious  depredations,  to  which  under 
all  circumstances  they  ate  subjected,  has  yet  awakened  the 
anaster  manufacturers,  generally  speaking,  to  any  adequate 
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sense  of  the  tlanger  which  they  are  preparing  for  themselves 
and   their  country,  hy  thus  drawing  multitudes  of  the  poor 
and  i«;norant  artuind  tlieni,  without  providing  for  their  moral 
culture  and  religious   instruction.     We  know  that  splendid 
examples  of  a  better  spirit  may  be  produced  ;  and  of  such 
examples  wo  would  speak  with  all  the  respect  and  reverence 
which   they  deserve:  but,  comparatively  speaking,  they  are 
rare  ;  and  Iheir  eHect   upon  the  great   fermenting  mass  of 
ignorance,  and  vice,  anA  disaffection,  which  is  spread  arourul 
us,  is  so  confined  as  scarcely  to  be  felt.     In  districts  thus 
circumstanced,  the  weekly  returns  of  the  sabbath,  instead  of 
producing  the  gratifying  spectacle   of  assembled  thousands 
of  intelligent,  civilized,  and  contented  beings,  offering  up 
their  prayers  and  praises  at  the  throne  of  grace  for  the   aids 
they  want,  or  the  blessings  they  enjoy ;  pour  forth  upon  the 
surrounding  country  herds  of  pallid  and  scowling  artisans, 
in  all  the  tattered   filthiness  of  the  manufactory,  or  reeling 
from  the  midnight  debauches  of  the  ale  house  or  the  gin- 
shop,  to  spend  the  sabbath  of  rest  in  idleness,  in  mischief, 
or  in  plunder.     A  sight  so  appalling  as  this,  might  be  sup- 
posed sufficient  to  arouse  the  most  listless    and  indifferent 
from  their  dream  of  security ;  and  force  them  to  consider  the 
danger   to  which  they  must  sooner  or  later  be  exposed,  if 
such  a  state  of  moral  depravation  is  suffered  to  continue. 
But  such,  unfortunately,  is  not  the  fact:  The   scene    has 
lost  its  monitory  virtue  from  its  frequent  recurrence ;  and 
even  in  such  a  district,  scarce  a  few  perhaps  will  be  found 
to  solicit  the  aid  which  a  liberal  government  has  provided; 
and    when   it  is  spontaneously  offeied,  the  indifference    of 
some,  or  the  selfish  cupidity  of  others,  will  interpose  obsta- 
cles in  the  way   of  its  acceptance.     May  we  not  say  of  such 
places,  dum  taceni  clamant  ?     Their  silence  is  more   elo- 
quent than  words ;  and  it  proves  the  effect  of  an  evil,  the 
existence  of  which  is  too  notorious  to  be  denied.     It  shews 
that  men  may  live  without  the  visible  forms  and  ceremonials 
of  religion  before  their  eyes,  until  they  cease  to   think  of 
its    obligations  ;  and  forget  that  it  is  the  best  remedy  for 
moral  evil,  the  surest  consolation  under  physical  calamity, 
the  most  efficient  safeguard   of  property,  the  harbinger  of 
industry  and  peace,  of  cheerfulness  and  content.     But  we 
have  wandered  from  our  subject.     The  remarks  of  the  Bi- 
shop of  Llandaff  upon  one  pressing-  case  within  his  own  dio- 
cese,  brought  the  general  evil  so  powerfully  before  us,  that 
we  could  not  restrain  our  pen.     We  trust  that  the  body  of 
evidence  now  before  Parliament,  a  small   portion    only  of 
that  which  might  be  produced,  will  induce  the  Legislature 
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to  persevere  in  tlie  good  work  which  it  has  so  munificently 
begun.  Thousands  will  bless  those  who  have  already  be- 
stowed upon  them  the  means  of  attending  upon  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  if  the  pious  labour  is  completed,  posterity  will 
reap  its  benefits  in  all  those  advantages  which  the  bounty  of 
Heaven  is  wont  to  dispense  to  a  religious  nation.  For,  if 
from  time  to  time,  as  opportunities  may  serve,  and  the  re- 
turning prosperity  of  the  nation  may  warrant,  new  grants 
are  made  to  the  Commissioners,  until  every  proper  applica- 
tion has  been  duly  attended  to  ;  we  shall  not  be  deemed  too 
sanguine  if  we  anticipate  the  gradual,  but  complete  resto- 
ration of  that  temperate,  orderly,  and  religious  character 
which  was  once  the  honest  boast  of  Englishmen  ;  and  under 
Providence  will  ever  be  the  best  support,  as  it  has  been 
the  greatest  glory  of  their  country. 

From  the  state  of  the  churches  in  his  diocese,  the  Bishop 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  houses  of  residence  for  the  clergy. 
And  here  deficiencies  present  themselves  the  more  lament- 
able, because,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  the  clergy 
are  at  present  placed,  little  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
their  being  supplied. 

*'  More  than  two-thirds,"  the  Bishop  says,  "  of  the  livings  in 
this  diocese  have  no  glebe-house  whatever :  and  of  those  which 
have  any,  a  large  portion  are  so  mean,  and  so  unimproveable,  as  to 
afford  but  too  good  a  plea  for  non-residence.  I  am  well  aware, 
that  the  poverty  of  the  benefices,  in  most  instances,  opposes  an 
almost  insuperable  obstacle  to  an  effective  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Legislature  in  this  respect ;  since  much  can  neither 
be  done  by  raising  money  upon  the  mortgage  of  such  benefices, 
rkOr  by  the  friends  of  the  individual  incumbents."     P.  9. 

At  a  time,  when  many  of  the  public  journals  are  endea- 
vouring to  awaken  the  vilest  passions  of  the  needy  and  un- 
principled against  the  church,  by  descriptions  of  its  opulence 
as  false  as  they  are  mischievous ;  it  is  always  desirable  to 
oppose  them  by  a  plain  tale,  told  by  the  voice  of  authority. 

The  view  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  taken  of  the 
accommodations  of  the  clergy  in  his  own  diocese,  but  too 
truly  describes  the  situation  of  a  very  large  portion  of  this 
calumniated  body,  in  every  diocese  in  the  kingdom.  Few 
incumbents  perhaps  in  English  dioceses  are  quite  so  scantily 
provided  in  this  respect  as  those  of  whom  he  speaks ;  but 
the  general  state  of  glebe  houses  throughout  the  kingdom  is, 
we  believe,  accurately  represented  by  the  terms  *'  mean  and 
unimproveable ;"  and  is  such  as  affords  but  too  good  a  plea 
ittr  uou-residence.     Could   the  worst  enemies  of  the  Eslab- 
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lished  Church  but  know,  how  ill  provided  the  clergy  are 
with  residences  during  their  lives  ;  and  bow  sore  and  crush- 
ing a  burden  these  "  mean  and  unimproveable"  residences 
entail  upon  their  families  after  their  decease ;  they  would 
scarcely  think  it  worth  their  while  further  to  embitter  their 
unfortunate  lot,  by  taunting  them  with  riches  which  they  nei- 
ther possess  nor  covet ;  though  it  might  still  serve  their 
purposes  to  dwell  with  malignant  exaggeration  upon  a  few 
striking  instances  of  ecclesiastical  opulence,  (instances  which 
are  most  valuable  as  they  often  afford  remuneration  to  learn- 
ing and  talent,  and  always  hold  out  motives  for  their  exer- 
tion) that  they  may  the  more  easily  inflame  the  covetous,  or 
incite  the  plunderer. 

It  has  been  a  frequent  practice  with  such  writers,  to  com- 
pare the  presumed  humility  and  poverty  of  the  Scotch  estab- 
lishment, with  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  lordly  splen- 
dour of  the  English  Church.     And  when   a   Presbyterian 
Minister  in  his  humble  manse  and  quiet  retirement  is  con- 
trasted with  the  Palatine  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  difference 
no  doubt  is  apparent;  and  with  those  who   will    admit   the 
justice  of  the  comparison,  it  may  answer  the  malignant  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  framed.     But  if  the  parallel  is  fairly 
drawn,  by  placing  side  by  side  the  average  situation  of  the 
parochial  incumbents  of  the  two   establishments,  the  result 
will  be  widely  different.     It  will  then,  we  suspect,  be  found, 
that  the  balance  of  income  inclines  somewhat  in  favour  of 
our  northern   brethren,    and    that  in  all    which  constitutes 
comfort,  they  have  greatly  the   advantage  of  us.     Indeed, 
this  single  fact,  that  the  manse  of  the  Scotch  Minister  is 
repaired  by  the.  landholder,  and  that  he  is  thus  happily  ex- 
empted from  such  a  burden  while  he   lives,  and  his  family 
from  the  fear  and  penalty  of  dilapidations  after  his  death, 
would  alone  turn  the  scale  in  his  favour. 

The  other  local  topics,  to  which  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff 
thinks  it  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  his  clergy,  are 
the  state  of  the  Parochial  Schools,  and  the  evident  increase 
of  dissenting  places  of  worship.  On  the  first  of  these  sub- 
jects, it  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  observe  the  Bishop 
employing  terms  of  commendation  and  encouragement. 

"  I  have  peculiar  gratification  in  adverting  to  what  has  already 
been  done  towards  extending  throughout  this  Diocese  the  benefits 
of  Education  upon  the  principles  and  plan  of  the  National  Society. 
Incalculable,  I  am  persuaded,  are  the  advantages  already  felt  from 
the  extension  of  this  admirable  system  ;  which  promises  to  bring  a 
blessing  upon  the  whole  community,  by  upholding  our  National 
Church  in  its  genuine  purity,  and  attaciiing  to  it,  in  the  strongest 
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bonds^  of  affection  and  of  intei'^st,  that  great  mass  of  the  people, 
upon  whose  good  dispositions  the  sii-ength  and  welfare  of  the  State 
evidentially  depend.  It  might  appear  invidious  to  select  any  of  these 
scliools  in  particular  for  special  commendation  ;  although  some 
have  more  immediately  fallen  under  my  own  obser\'ation,  which 
might  be  justly  holden  up  as  models  of  excellence.  For  this  they 
are  greatly  indebted  to  the  personal  superintendance,  as  well  as 
munificent  patronage,  of  many  among  the  Laitt/,  who  are  zealous 
in  encouraging  every  design  that  inay  promote  the  real  welfare  of 
their  country  Aided  by  such  co-operation,  it  is  for  you,  my 
Reverend  Brethren,  to  pursue  this  object  to  its  fullest  extent.  But, 
besides  promoting  these  larger  Institutions,  your  labour  will  be  well 
bestowed  in  endeavouring  to  establish  in  your  respective  cures  those 
humbler  Village  Schools,  by  which  some  portion  of  instruction  may 
be  imparted  to  every  individual  of  your  flock.  These  it  will  be  in 
your  power  to  take  under  your  own  immediate  direction  ;  and  by 
so  doing  you  will  contribute  more,  perhaps,  to  the  general  diffusion 
of  pure  and  sound  Religion,  than  by  any  other  exercise  of  your 
pastoral  functions.  I  press  this  the  more  earnestly,  because  it 
appears  to  me,  that  the  number  of  Parochial  Schools  in  this  Diocese 
is  somewhat  less  than  might  be  expected.  Upon  the  best  calcula- 
tion I  have  been  able  to  form,  scarcely  more  than  one-third  of  the 
parishes  are  provided  with  Schools  of  any  description.  And  great 
as  the  advantages  may  be  of  those  which  extend  to  larger  districts, 
1  cannot  think  that  they  are  such  as  to  supersede  the  utility  of  these 
lesser  Institutions."     P.  lOt 

The  great  evil  under  which  the  Principality  now  labours, 
is  doubtless  the  comparative  state  of  ignorance  which  prevails 
among  the  lower  classes ;  aa  ignorance  which  their  native, 
and  to  them  only-known  tongue,  renders  it  very  difficult  to 
remove.  This  we  may,  perhaps,  consider  to  be  the  chief 
cause  of  the  great  increase  of  dissent  among  them.  The  san- 
guine temperament  of  the  people  exposes  them  indeed,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  the  inroads  of  fanaticism ;  which,  among 
them,  assumes  an  extravagance  of  tenet  and  expression,  of 
which  the  more  phlegmatic  and  reflecting  Englishman  can 
scarcely  form  an  idea.  But,  did  they  enjoy  the  same  oppor- 
tunities of  intercourse  with  the  higher  and  more  educated 
classes  which  are  possessed  by  the  English  poor ;  and  were 
the  stores  of  religious  instruction  contained  in  our  printed 
religious  ti-acts,  equally  within  their  reach;  this  tendency 
might  be  counteracted.  But,  cut  off  in  great  measure  from 
these  advantages  by  their  ignorance  of  English*,  they  fall  an 

*  We  are  aware  that  some  valviable  tracts  on  the  list  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  are  translated  into  Welch:  but  their  uiimder  is 
but  iacoiisidei  able,  and  scarcely  su'.'icient  toatfectour  slalemeat.— i-£rftior.  ' . 
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easy  prey  \o  the  lowest  and  most  unlettered  itinerants,  whose 
only  ro('omnion(la1ions  to  their  attention,  are  to  be  found  in  a 
kn()wlod«;e  of  their  laiigiiaoe,  avoluljility  of  utterance,  and  a 
wild  enthusiasm,  well  calculated  to  influence  the  imaginations 
of  a  rude,  simple,  and  secluded  population.     True  it  is,  that 
this  ignorance  of  all  but  their  aboriginal  tongue,  renders  "  the 
wretched  effiisions  of  impiety  and  sedition,  daily  issuing  from 
the .  presses  of  the  metropolis,  to  them  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, inaccessible."     And,  in  this  respect,  a  great  and  per- 
manent evil  has  been,  for  a  time,  counterbalanced  by  an  acci- 
dental good.     But,  much  as  we  honour  the  feeling  which 
induces  the   educated    Welchman    to  look    with  pride  and 
affection  upon  his  ancient,  and  in  many  respects,  we  believe, 
beautiful  language,   and  to  be  anxious  for  its  preservation ; 
we  cannot  but  think,  that  the  sooner  it  ceases  to  be  a  spoken 
language,  the  better.     Until  that  period,  a  great  and  almost 
insuperable  obstacle  will  be  interposed  to  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual improvement  of  the  people:  they  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  pace  with  their  fellow-subjects;  nor  will  the  local  pre- 
judices and  prepossessions  be  removed,  which  render  them  a 
distinct  and   separate  tribe  in  the  midst  of  those,  to  whom 
they  ought  to  be  bound  by  a  community  of  interests  and  feel- 
ings, as  they  are  united  with  them  by  a  full  participation  in 
constitutional  privileges.     We  wish  to  see  them  completely 
admitted  to  a  share  in  all  the  advantages  which  the  progress 
of  education,  the  diffusion  of  science,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  best  qualities  of  our  nature,  is  gradually  bestowing  on  the 
other  inhabitants  of  this  favoured  island  ;  and  this  never  can 
be  the  case,  until  the  whole  land  is  of  one  language  and  of 
one  speech. 

Having  adverted  to  the  several  topics  which  seemed  to  call 
for  more  especial  observation,  as  connected  with  the  state  of 
his  own  diocese,  the  Bishop  proceeds  to  make  some  remarks 
upon  those  subjects  which  are  of  general  concern;  inasmuch 
as  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  only  the 
comfort,  but  even  the  personal  security  of  each  individual 
has  been,  and  ever  will  be  deeply  involved  in  the  s>truggle 
between  loyalty  and  disaffection,  between  sound  morals  and 
licentiousness,  between  the  pure  religion  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  the  fanaticism  of  some,  and  the  scepticism  of 
others,  who  stand  opposed  to  her  Establishment. 

On  each  of  these  subjects,  the  observations  of  the  Bishop 
are  worthy  of  the  most  attentive  consideration  by  every  cler- 
gyman, who,  in  these  feverish  and  unstable  times,  would  know 
how  to  guide  his  words  with  discretion ;  and  keep  steady  to 
that  line  of  conduct  which,  as  a  minister  of  peace,  a  guide  to 
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Ihe  ignorant,  a  reclaimer  of  the  erring,  and  a  reprover  of  the 
vicious,  it  becomes  him  to  pursue. 

The  following  word  of  seasonable  exhortation,  with  which 
the  Bishop  closes  the  important  pages  of  warning  and  in- 
struction which  he  had  opened,  will  testify  at  once  to  the  spirit 
and  the  value  of  this  Charge. 

**  I  have  touched  upon  these  topics,  my  Reverend  Brethren, 
as  cursorily  as  might  be,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  recurring  to 
those  points  of  your  professional  duty  which  such  meetings  as 
the  present  are  intended  more  especially  to  enforce.  The  re- 
medy for  all  these  evils,  the  preservative  against  all  these  dangers, 
so  far  as  ive  are  personally  responsible,  will  be  found  in  that  dili- 
gent, faithful,  uncompromising,  and,  undeviating  discharge  of  our 
respective  functions,  which,  while  it  must  raise  us  in  the  estimation 
of  all  impartial  observers  of  our  conduct,  will  also  lay  the  best  foun- 
dation of  our  own  individualsatisfaction,  and  of  the  general  welfare. 
Even  the  retired  and  unobtrusive  labours  of  your  profession  cannot 
but  greatly  advance  the  public  good.  But  your  sphere  of  useful- 
ness may  be  more  widely  extended,  by  uniting  your  efforts  with 
others  of  the  Clergy  and  Laity  who  are  now  carrying  on,  with  a 
zeal  and  energy  proportioned  to  the  exigency  o£  the  times,  the 
great  works  of  National  Education,  and  of  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  establishment  of  Dio- 
cesan and  District  Committees,  in  union  with  the  Parent  Societies 
instituted  for  these  important  purposes,  has  of  late  years  been  suc- 
cessfully adopted  throughout  this,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the 
Principality.  The  contributions,  too,  which  have  been  raised  in 
your  respective  parishes,  towards  the  support  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  bespeak  a  liberal 
spirit,  and  an  ardent  desire  of  doing  good.  While  this  spirit  pre- 
vails, we  need  not  be  dismayed  by  any  efforts  of  our  adversaries. 
These  great  pubHc  institutions,  together  with  the  Society  for  the 
Enlargement  and  Rebuilding  of  Churches  and  Chapels,  may  be  re- 
garded as  main  bulwarks  of  our  Ecclesiastical  Establishment.  They 
provide  for  the  instruction  of  the  great  mass  of  the  community  in 
every  way  in  which  it  can  be  administered ;  by  training  the  infant 
mind  to  a  knowledge  of  Christian  duty ;  by  supplying  the  adult 
with  every  assistance  to  a  right  faith  and  practice ;  by  providing 
for  the  wants  of  our  fellow-countrymen  separated  from  us  in  distant 
countries ;  by  scattering  the  seeds  of  Christianity  in  every  climate 
and  in  every  soil ;  and  by  affording  to  those  among  ourselves,  who 
might  otherwise  be  debarred  of  such  benefits,  the  means  of  attend- 
ance on  the  public  ministrations  of  the  Church. 

"  With  these  advantages  within  their  reach,  let  us  hope  the 
time  is  at  hand,  when  none  among  us  need  complain  that  Evange- 
lical light  and  truth  must  be  sought  elsewhere  than  within  thepale 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Not  that  we  would  depreciate  the 
good  that  is  done  by  others,  nor  regard  them  with  an  invidious  eye. 
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Towards  our  Dissenting  brethren,  intent  as  many  of  tliem  un- 
doubtedly arc  upon  promoting  in  common  with  ourselves  the  great 
purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  imparted  to  mankind,  it  behoves 
us  to  demean  ourselves  with  charity,  with  good-will,  with  respect. 
But  while //[ff/  pursue  their  course  unmolested  and  unreproved,  let 
it  be  allowed  to  us  to  do  the  same.  We  concede  toleration  freely 
and  fully  :  wc  claim  only  to  be  equally  unmolested  in  our  own  pri- 
vileges, and  thus  to  preserve  the  relations  of  peace  and  amity. 
What  more  does  ChristianlCharity  require  f  Or  what  further 
advances  can  be  made  towards  an  interchange  of  good  offices, 
without  a  compromise  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  perhaps  oa 
both,  of  sincerity  and  truth  ?"     P.  21. 

This  excellent  advice  will  not,  we  are  confident,  be  thrown 
away  upon  the  Clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Llandaff'.  They  will 
know  how  to  appreciate  the  advantages  they  now  enjoy  in 
having  their  Bishop  resident  among  them  for  some  consider- 
able portion  of  the  year  ;  and  they  will  shew  their  sense  of 
these  advantages,  by  their  readiness  to  adopt  every  measure 
for  the  dissemination  of  sound  doctrine,  and  the  cultivation 
of  Christian  charity,  which  he  may  recommend.  We  could 
expatiate  with  delight  on  the  benefits  which  not  only  that 
diocese,  but  the  Church  at  large  may,  under  Providence, 
derive  from  the  continued  exertions  of  that  discreet  and  dis- 
criminating zeal  which  characterizes  the  Charge  before  us. 
But  motives,  which  our  readers  will  not  fail  to  understand, 
restrain  our  pens.  The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  is  too  well  known 
to  the  Church  in  which  he  deservedly  fills  so  distinguished  a 
station,  to  require  our  feeble  testimony  to  his  merits — "  A 
city  set  on  an  hill  cannot  be  hid  ;"  its  fair  proportions  v  ill  be 
seen,  and  its  stj-ength  appreciated,  even  though  no  man  stand 
forward  to  "  count  its  towers,"  to  "  describe  its  bulwarks," 
and  to  *'  consider  its  palaces." 


Art.  IV.  Letters  of  Mary  Lepel,  Lady  Hervey  ;  with  a 
Memoir,  and  illustrative  Notes.  8vo.  pp.  e344.  9s.  6d. 
Murray.     1821. 

Every  body  knows  that  there  are  three  sorts  of  human  be- 
ings: "Men,  Women,  and  Herveys."  And  if  any  body 
were  inclined  to  doubt  the  assertion,  the  lady  before  us, 
though  only  incorporated  into  the  family  by  marriage,  would 
sufficiently  prove  it.     She  writes  dog-laiiu  and  demi-deism 
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as  glibly  as  any  half-educated  he-philosophist ;  and  yet  loves 
her  husband  and  children  with  the  tenderness  of  a  household 
hen.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  with  all  these  recommenda- 
tions, her  Letters  are  immeasurably  dull ;  and  no  elderly  gen- 
tlewoman who  ever  gossiped  through  a  common-place  cor- 
respondence has  more  to  lay  to  the  chai'ge  of  the  Varius 
and  Tucca  who  neglected  to  burn  it. 

It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Lady  Hervey  of  these  Let- 
ters is  the  Mary  Lepel,  whose  "  merit,  beauty,  and  viva- 
city," extorted  homage  even  from  the  virulence  of  Pope's 
resentment ;  and  who  had  the  extraordinary  distinction  of 
being  celebrated  in  English  verse  by  Voltaire.  Our  read- 
ers, perhaps,  may  quarrel  with  us  if  we  do  not  transcribe 
this  singular  effort  of  the  muse  of  Feruey  : 

**  TO  LADY    HERVEY. 

«*  Hervey,  would  you  know  the  passion 
You  have  kindled  in  my  breast  I 
Trifling  is  the  inclination 
That  by  words  can  be  express'd. 

"  In  my  silence  see  the  lover  : 

True  love  is  by  silence  known  : 
In  my  eyes  you'll  best  discover 

All  the  power  of  your  own."  P.  ix. 

These  lines  are  light  and  elegant ;  «ind  from  the  known 
difficulty  of  English  composition  \p  a  foreigner,  they  must 
be  regarded  as  a  great  display  ->f  that  quality  which,  after 
all,  was  Voltaire's  chief  possession,  cleverness.  If  they 
are  not  precisely  such  as  »  confiding  husband  of  our  own 
days  would  wish  to  see  addressed  to  a  brilliant  and  attractive 
wife,  we  must  remember,  that  they  were  written  at  a  time 
in  which  he  who  was  not  poetically  in  love  with  every  woman 
to  whom  he  wrote  verses  would  have  been  chased  from  Par- 
nassus. Just  at  present  our  bards  are  less  individually  amo- 
rous ;  and  the  young  ladies  who  chaunt  love  sonnets  to  the 
piano,  must  be  content  to  subslitute  general  views  of  the 
tender  passion  for  private  and  particular  gallantry.  We  do 
not  know  tliat  they  are  gainers  either  in  pleasure  or  in 
modesty. 

Mary  Lepel  was  born  in  1700.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Brigadier-general  Nicholas  Lepel ;  and  was  early  initiated 
into  the  highest  mysteries  of  the  heau-monde  as  maid  of  ho- 
nour to  Queen  Caroline,  at  that  time  Princess  of  Wales. 
At  twenty  years  of  age  she  married  John  Lord  Hervey,  el- 
dest son  of  the  Eurl  of  Bristol.     Lord   Hervey  was   called 
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up  to  the  house  of  peers  in  his  father's  life  time,  and  died 
before  him  in  1743.  The  marriage  was  one  of  much  hap- 
piness, and  Lady  Hervey  every  where  speaks  of  her  living 
husband  with  admiration,  and  of  his  memory  with  tender- 
ness. Her  ladyship's  days  were  passed  in  the  most  brilliant 
society  of  the  time ;  and  she  was  transferred  in  succession 
from  one  generation  of  wits  to  another.  Of  Pope  and  Vol- 
taire we  have  already  spoken.  Lord  Chesterfield  mentions 
her  to  his  son  as  having  Acquired  all  the  easy  good  breeding 
of  a  court  without  its  frivolousness  ;  as  **  having  all  the  read- 
ing that  a  woman  should  have,  and  more  than  any  woman 
need  have;"  and  of  shewing  above  most  of  her  sex  "  le  ton, 
de  la parfaitement  bonne  compapiie,  les  manieres  engageantes, 
et  le  je  ne  seals  quoi  qui  plait :''  and  Horace  Walpole,  him- 
self, lays  aside  his  cynical  sneer  wherever  he  speaks  of  her 
even  in  her  old  age. 

The  Letters  in  the  present  collection  were  written  during 
the  last  five  and  twenty  years  of  her  ladyship's  life,  to  the 
Reverend  Edward  Morris,  a  country  clergyman,  who  had 
been  tutor  to  her  sons  George,  Augustus,  Frederic,  and 
William  ;  Uie  three  first  each  successively  Earls  of  Bristol ; 
the  last  a  general  in  the  army.  We  are  taught  by  the  edi- 
tor of  them  not  to  expect  *'  the  gay  graces"  which  fascinated 
the  celebrated  meri  whom  we  have  before  mentioned,  and 
which,  "  even  now  give  a  traditionary  splendour  to  the 
Augustan  age  of  the  ct^urt  of  England."  In  this  the  editor 
is  right ;  how  far  he  may  be  so  in  predicating  their  "  good 
nature,  good  sense,  good  feeling,  and  good  taste,"  our 
readers  may  presently  determin*^  for  themselves.  | 

We  believe  Mandeville,  however  deservedly  he  is  neg- 
lected now,  was  a  popular  writer  in  Ms  day.  The  present  taste 
in  blasphemy  is  somewhat  coarser  than  that  of  our  forefa- 
thers ;  for  we  regard  the  flavour  less  than  the  strength  of 
the  article ;  and  swill  sheer  alcohol  where  they  sipped  cin- 
namon water.  Still  at  no  time  should  we  have  expected  to 
find  the  champion  of  private  vice  as  the  companion  of  a 
fine  lady's  toilet;  or  his  sophistries  assimilated  to  the  rea- 
sonings of  a  Christian  divine.     Mais  void. 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  Sir,  for  all  the  news  you 
send  me,  but  much  more  so  for  your  own  reasonings  upon  it ;  it 
reminds  me  of  the  pleasure  I  took  in  reading  the  Fable  of  the 
Bees,  in  which  I  only  considered  the  text  as  what  led  to  the  com- 
ment :  let  the  former  be  ever  so  trifling  or  uninteresting,  the  latter 
was  always  lively,  instructive,  and  agreeable."     P.  20. 

But  Lord  Bolingbroke .  Bishop  Hoadley,    and   Conyers 
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Middleton,  -aV^  among  Lady  Hervey's  favourite  English 
theologists.  Helvetius,  the  great  contributor  to,  if  not  the 
original  framer  of  the  most  infamous  forgery  which  ever  is- 
sued from  the  French  Pandemonium,  is  a  man  of  *'  wit, 
learning,  probity,  and  every  amiable  quality  any  one  can 
be  possessed  of  ;"  and  she  absolutely  sent  a  commission  to 
Paris,  sous  le  manteau,  to  purchase  two  copies  of  his  dull 
dissertation  de  I  esprit,  for  three  times  its  original  cost  price» 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  she  heard  it  was  suppressed 
and  forbidden.  Rousseau's  Emile,  "  the  more  she  considers 
it  the  more  she  finds  to  admire ;"  and  though  she  does  not 
hold  his  system  of  education,  taken  exactly,  to  be  quite/?rac- 
ticable,  yet  she  "  firmly  believes  a  much  better  plan  of  edu- 
cation may  be  struck  out  (from  the  hints  given  by  it)  than  has 
hitherto  been  made  use  of."  This  is  a  point  to  which  her 
ladyship  again  refers  :  the  fashion  which  has  since  become 
more  prevalent  was  then  commencing,  by  which 'the  little 
dancing,  little  French,  little  science,  and  much  infidelity  of 
Geneva,  is  substituted  for  the  sound  and  sober  discipline  of 
English  education.  How  far  the  exchange  succeeded  in  the 
immediate  instance  which  Lady  Hervey  so  warmly  approved, 
may  be  fairly  estimated,  by  the  character  of  the  subject  upon 
whom  the  experiment  was  tried.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
late  Lord  Stanhope's  eccentricities  were  caused,  but  we  may 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  were  not  corrected  by  the 
unfortunate  resolution  which  sent  him  to  Geneva  at  eleven 
years  of  age :  a  place  in  which  Lady  Hervey  assures  us  he 
"  may  be  much  better  educated  than  first  at  one  of  our 
great  schools,  and  after  at  one  of  our  universities."  Another 
of  her  favourites  is  extolled  in  a  strain  which  we  must  not 
venture  to  paraphrase. 

"  There  is  no  one  but  the  King  of  Prussia  who  is  worth  think- 
ing of,  or  turning  one's  eye  towards.  What  a  persevering  spirit, 
wliat  courage,  what  sagacity,  how  able  a  legislator  at  home,  how 
formidable  and  humane  an  enemy  abroad ;  a  pattern  and  a  model 
of  arts  and  sciences  !  In  short,  something  in  the  great  scale  of  be- 
ings between  a  man  and  a  Deity  !  and  whatever  the  weak  admiration 
for  antiquity  may  be  in  general,  I  make  no  difficulty  in  preferring 
him  to  Caesar,  and  consequently  very  much  before  Alexander. 
He  has  the  virtues  of  both  without  their  vices,  and  they  wanted 
some  of  the  virtues  that  he  has."     P.  235. 

With  this  catalogue  of  pets  we  are  not  sui-prised  to  find 
Lady  Hervey  somewhat  to  seek  in  her  conceptions  of  reli- 
gion. 

"  One  only  thing  seems  pretty  evident  to  me,  which  is,  that  the 
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fathers  and  the  protestants  can  hardly  be  supported  together.  All 
those  things  which  we  call  superstitions  and  innovations  of  the 
Roman  Catholic?,  were,  undoubtedly,  the  practice  of  those  pri^ 
niitive  Christians ;  and,  though  I  believe  the  papal  power  was  an 
innovation,  yet  their  ceremonies  and  failh  were  to  iiiy  apprehen- 
sion  not  so  ;  therefore  I  must  stick  to  my  old  opinion,  that  the  Re- 
formation, as  managed  by  Henry  VIII.  was  warrantable,  accord- 
ing to  Christianity ;  but  that  introduced  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and 
adopted  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI.  was  not  quite  so  clearly  founded 
in  authority.      P.  153. 

"  I  pass  evenings  with  people  of  a  more  serious,  but  not  a  less 
agreeable  turn.  1  was,  a  few  days  ago,  agreeably  entertained  by 
meeting,  at  a  third  place,  a  very  deep,  acute,  determined  Deist, 
who  undertook  me  and  a  very  sensible,  cautious  abbe:  after  ar- 
guing, twisting,  and  turning  about  our  several  arguments  very 
cleverly,  and  showing  what  he  called  our  different,  but  continued 
inconsistencies,  he  very  dexterously  turned  us  upon  another ;  ri- 
diculed both  our  tenets  ;  and  ended  by  saying,  my  antagonist  the 
abbe  was  determined  to  believe  more  than  he  could ;  and  that  I 
was  ready  to  give  up  as  much  as  I  dared.  I  wish  you  had  been 
there  to  have  heard  it  all,  and  to  have  assisted  me ;  for  I  own  I 
sometimes  wanted  it.  Altogether,  it  was  very  agreeable,  and  very 
entertaining,  as  there  was  warmth  enough  on  all  sides  to  keep  up 
a  spirit,  and  not  heat  enough  to  produce  any  ill-humour.     P,  IS^. 

!Now  without  any  bigoted  hostility  to  legitimate  freedom 
of  discussion,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  are  some  points 
too  sacred  in  their  nature  to  be  submitted  to  the  sport  and 
play  of  gladiatorial  conversation.  If  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity lie  deep  in  the  heart  they  will  not  be  lightly  bandied 
upon  the  lips  ;  and  equal  offence  will  be  given,  whether  the 
words  of  the  sanctuary  are  degraded  by  the  slang  of  puritan-  1 
ism,  or  polluted  by  the  sarcasm  of  infidelity.  There  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  time  of  life,  (and  if  it  does  not  come  before 
fifty  it  will  never  come  at  all)  at  which  we  rather  seek  to  add 
to  the  superstructure  our  best  days  have  been  employed  in 
raising,  than,  by  needless  experiment,  to  hazard  the  founda- 
tion, of  the  strength  of  which  we  ought  to  have  assured  our- 
selves before  we  began  to  build  ;  and  at  which  we  look  for 
consolation  from  our  own  conviction,  rather  than  amusement 
from  the  doubts  of  others.  It  would  be  unmannerly  to  say 
that  Lady  Hervey  was  indifferent  to  Christianity ;  and  it 
would  be  unjust  to  her  editor  if  we  were  to  omit  saying,  that 
he  reprobates  every  expression  which  might  expose  her  cri- 
tics to  this  charge  of  being  unmannerly.  We  shall  content 
ourselves,  therefore,  by  shewing,  first,  what,  upon  the  prin- 
ciples she  had  been  taught,  was  her  ladyship's  estimate  of 
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life;  and  secondly,  upon  what  authority  she  founded  her 
hopes  of  immortality  ;  the  first  shall  be  taken  from  a  Letter 
written  within  a  year,  the  last  within  three  months  of  her 
death-bed. 

*<  In  short,  I  find  life,  after  sixty,  is  but  a  burthensome  affair ; 
not  only  unproductive  of  pleasure,  but  full  of  such  inconveniences 
and  disorders  as  make  existence  hardly  supportable-  All  one  can 
do  is  to  suffer  life ;  to  enjoy  it  is  impossible.  This  is  a  bad  pros- 
pect, and  an  unpleasant  lesson  for  you ;  the  use  you  should  make 
of  it  is  to  live  whilst  you  can,  and  make  the  most  of  the  little  scanty 
allowance  afforded  you."     P.  327. 

**  What  you  seem  most  to  apprehend  is  not  a  subject  of  horror 
to  me.  I  think  about  it  as  I  do  about  death  ;  'tis  not  that  I  fear, 
but  'tis  the  way  to  it ;  'tis  the  struggles,  the  last  convulsions  that 
I  dread  ;  for  when  once  they  are  over,  I  don't  question  but  to  rise 
to  a  new  and  better  life.  Dr.  Garth,  I  remember,  used  to  say, 
*  /  vori'to  God,  madanif  I  take  this  to  be  hell,  purgatory  at  lead  ; 
iKie  shall  certainly  be  better  off  in  any  other  loorld.'  I  think  I  am  of 
his  opinion."     P.  330. 

Having  entered  this  necessary  caveat  against  the  serious 
part  of  her  letters,  we  shall  proceed  to  collect  such  lighter 
matter  as  they  afford  which  has  any  novelty.  Those  who 
spent  a  month  or  two  in  Paris  before  the  velocipede  mania 
had  reached  London,  will  perceive  that  our  ancestors  were 
as  much  content  as  ourselves  to  borrow  a  rage  from  our  more 
inventional  neighbours. 


'&' 


<*  As  to  a  full  explanation  of  this  Pantin  *  mystery,  that  is  quite 
impossible  for  me  to  give  ;  and  though  you  desire  it  of  me,  you  seem 
to  admit  the  impossibility,  by  terming  it  a  mystery  :  however,  as 
much  as  I  know  I  will  communicate  to  you.  This  amusement  began 
at  Paris  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago  ;  and,  as  is  supposed,  owed 
its  rist'  to  some  trifling  accident  or  joke,  which,  being  adopted  by 
some  lady  very  much  in  fashion,  soon  became  so  itself.  Pantins 
and  Pantines  were  made  in  ridicule  of  some  people  whom  they 
were  designed  to  burlesque  and  expose,  and  were  caricatures  of 
those  people :  they  then  were  the  vehicles  of  satire,  of  compli- 
ment, of  ridicule,  and  even    oi fgaillardise,  having  little  ballads 


"  *  These  Pantins  v/ere  pasteboard  figures,  the  limbs  of  which  were  fastened 
and  moved  by  tlireads,  like  the  harlequins  and  scaramouches  which  children  play 
with  now-a-days.  Tliej  liad  a  great  vogue,  both  in  England  and  France,  and 
were  in  every  lady's  hand.  An  indignant  moralist,  in  ihe  Gentleman's  Maga- 
iinie,  for  May,  1748,  doubts  whether  posterity  will  believe  the  prevalence  of 
such  a  lolly  ;  and  he  attributes  the  invention  and  the  name  to  Mile.  Pantine,  one 
of  Marshal  Saxe's  ladies  !  I  have  met,  somewhere,  a  song  of  the  time,  -called 
'  jVIonsityr  Fantin,'  the  meaning  of  which  I  did  not  understand." 
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anil  stanzns  annexed  to  them,  tJie  bunkn  of  which  was  pantiti, 
pantinr,  like  our  own  Deny  down,  &c.  The  English  who  heard 
of  tliis  fiihliion  by  the  time  the  French  were  tired  of  it,  according 
to  their  usual  custom,  look  it  up,  without  any Jinesse  ;  and  so  have 
only  liie  anniscmcnt  of  twirling  about  a  card  scaramouche,  as  I 
liave  seen  a  thousand  children  do  of  three  years  old.  In  the 
French  there  was  at  least  some  humour  and  entertainment  in  it, 
but  our  people  mean  nothing  by  it  but  an  awkward  dull  imitation, 
and  put  me  very  muchin  mind  of  Jack  I'udding,  who,  when  some 
very  dexterous  tumblers  havfe  been  sliowing  all  that  the  most  exact 
e<juilibrium  can  do,  comes,  and,  endeavouring  to  imitate  them, 
puts  himself  into  the  most  ridiculous  attitudes  imaginable,  and 
gets  two  or  three  falls,  or  breaks  his  head  by  his  clumsiness  and 
awkwardness.     So  much  for  Pantin.*'     P.  130. 

We  had  occasion  in  our  last  number  to  mention  the  proud 
Duke  of  Somerset :  we  are  now  indebted  to  Lady  Hervey's 
editor  for  calling  to  our  minds  a  singular  fact  relating  to  him. 
The  garter  was  conferred  on  him  by  King  Charles  II.  and 
on  his  Grace's  death  the  vacant  ribbon  was  given  to  his  late 
majesty,  then  Prince  George.  So  that,  had  it  not  fallen  to 
the  sovereign,  this  garter,  under  the  original  statutes  of  the 
order,  would  have  been  bestowed  but  once  in  140  years. 

Few  instances  of  suicide  are  on  record  more  deliberate 
than  the  following  : 

"  Lord  Montford's  *  strange  end  surprised  me  a  good  deal,  as  he 
seemed  as  happy  as  a  great  taste  for  pleasure  and  an  ample  fortune 
to  gratify  it  could  make  him,  with  many  friends,  few  disappoint-  ™ 
ments,  and  a  cheerful  temper-  '  I  never  heard  of  more  coolness  1 
than  that  with  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  I  as  yet  hear  no 
reason  assigned  for  this  event,  but  that  tedium  vita:,  which  is  so 
frequent  in  this  country.  He  had  supped  and  played  at  White's, 
as  usual,  the  night  before,  but  sent  to  a  lawyer  he  made  use  of, 
to  come  to  him  the  ncNt  day  at  eleven  o'clock,  having  himself  bu- 
siness at  twelve.  The  lawyer,  with  Lord  Montford,  read  over  his 
will  three  times,  examining  very  carefully  every  word,  that  there 
might  not  be  any  flaw  or  room  left  for  a  dispute.  He  then  sealed 
up  the  will  and  the  duplicate,  putting  the  one  into  his  drawer,  and 
desiring  the  lawyer  to  take  care  of  the  other ;  went  immediately 
into  his  bedchamber,  and  before  the  man  could  take  his  papers 
a*id  get  down  stairs,  Lord  Montford  shot  himself  through  the 
head."     P.  206. 

And,  except  Aladdin's  wedding,  we  have  read   of  none  ta 
equal  Mr.  Spencer's  in  splendour  and  discomfort. 


*•*  Henry  Bromley,  firbi  Lord  Montford.  He  died  on  the  1st  of  January. 
He  had  been  member  for  the  county,  and  was,  at  Lis  death  high  steward  of  tli.e 
towu  of  Cambridge.     He  left  an  only  son.'' 
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"  One  has  heard  of  nothing  for  some  time  past  but  the  magni- 
licence,  or  rather  the  silly,  vam  profusion  en  account  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  *  wedding  ;  and,  what  is  the  most  extraordinary  is,  that 
it  was  quite  disagreeable  to  both  the  young  people,  and  entirely 
the  efi'ect  of  the  vanity  and  folly  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Gran- 
ville's: I  mean  Lady  Cowper,  Mr.  Spencer's  mother.  Theycarae 
to  town  from  Althorpe,  where  they  were  married,  with  three 
coaches  and  six  horses,  and  two  hundred  horsemen :  the  villages 
through  which  they  passed  were  put  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion: some  of  the  poor  people  shut  themselves  up  in  their  houses 
and  cottages,  barricading  themselves  up  as  well  as  they  could. 
Those  who  v/ere  more  resolute,  or  more  desperate,  armed  them- 
selves with  pitchforks,  spits,  and  spades ;  all  crying  out  it  was  the 
invasion  which  was  come ;  and,  to  be  sure,  by  the  coaches  and  six 
horses,  both  the  pretender  and  King  of  France  were  come  too. 
In  short,  great  was  the  alarm,  and  happy  they  were  when  this  for- 
midable cavalcade  passed  by  without  setting  fire  to  the  habitations, 
or  murdering  the  inhabitants."     P.  21'k 

We  Lave  often  felt,  during  the  hey-day  of  electioneering- 
licentiousness,  the  sentiment  of  an  old  gentleman  whom 
Lady  Hervey  mentions  .•  but  we  never  yet  have  1)een  able  to 
express  it  so  forcibly.  He  was  passing  through  the  streets 
of  Westminster  during  the  contest  between  Lord  Trentham 
and  Sir  George  Vandepat ;  and  when  his  coach  was  beset 
on  both  sides  by  the  opposite  mobs,  bawling  out  for  the  op- 
posite candidates,  he  put  his  head  out  of  the  window  and 
shouted,  G — d  d — n  them  both  ! 

One  other  hon  7not  must  suffice  to  this  department ;  it  is 
too  good  to  be  omitted,  and  it  comes  from  lips  celebrated  for 
hereditary  wit ;  those  of  Claude  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the 
Compte  de  Grammont,  and  la  belle  Haniiltoii.  She  married 
Henry  Howard,  Viscount  Stafford,  who  was  raised  to  an 
earldom,  a  week  or  two  before  James  the  Second's  abdi- 
cation, and  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  master.  AVhen  other 
people  were  wondering  at  or  accounting  for  any  extraordi- 
nary act  of  folly,  she  used  gravely  to  say,  "  mais  pourquoi 
etoimer?  il  n'y  a  rien  de  si  naiurel ;  cest  que  hs  sots  font 
toujours  des  sottises" 

During  one  of  her  residences  at  Paris,  Lady  Hervey  was 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  Fonteneile,  who  at  that  time  had 
completed  his  ninety-second  yearf.     He  presided  over  a 

j  *'  *  He  married,  57th  Dec.  1755,  Maiirarct  Georgiaiia,  dauL'lJtei-  of  Ste- 
jjlien  Pojiite,  Esq.  His  mother,  meiuioned  in  the  text,  wi\s  h^dy  Georgian* 
ijarterel^  who,  or  tlie  death  cf  Mr.  Spenccfj  leirwrried  with  Lord  Cowper, 
.3iid  died  in  1780. '•" 

t  Wf  suspect  he  was  stl!!  older  ;  Lady  Her vey's  Letter  liears  iUe  diite'of  1751 : 

j  E 
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coterie  of  heanx  eaprits,  and  is  described  as  having-  no  mark 
of  old  age  but  wrinkles  and  a  degree  of  deafness.  At  this 
advcMKcil  time  ol  lile  lie  retained  his  cheerfulness,  vivacity, 
and  gallantry;  and  even  his  taste  for  other  people's  poetry, 
as  well  as  his  own,  which  he  repeated  and  applied  agreeal)ly, 
continued  in  its  vigour.  .^.   ;. 

Of  his  late  majesty,  at  his  accession.  Lady  Hervey  speaks 
in  that  tone  of  applause  and  hope  which  his  opening  virtues 
rendered  so  general.  Sl>e  pays  also  a  just  tribute  to  a  no- 
bleman to  whom  we  areJprobably  not  a  little  indebted  for  the 
formation  of  George  the  Third's  character,  however  much 
as  a  minister  he  was  the  victim  of  party  rage  while  in 
power,  and  has  suffered  from  the  echoes  of  political  rancour 
since  his  decease. 

"  Every  one,  I  think,  seems  to  be  pleased  with  the  whole  be- 
haviour of  our  young  king;  and  indeed  so  much  uuairected  good 
nature  and  propriety  appears  in  all  he  does  or  says,  that  it  cannot 
but  endear  him  to  all ;  but  whether  any  thing  can  long  endear  a 
king  *  or  an  angel  in  this  strange  factious  country,  1  can't  tell.  I 
have  the  best  opinion  imaginable  of  him,  not  from  any  thing  he 
does  or  says  just  now,  but  because  1  have  a  moral  certainty  that  he 
was  in  his  nursery  the  honestest,  true,  good-natured  child  that 
ever  lived."     P.  271. 

**  I  think  the  king's  whole  conduct  and  behaviour  unexception- 
able ;  and  if  it  is  in  any  degree  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  we  have  the 
greatest  obligations  imaginable  to  him.  So  much  I  know  of  him, 
though  not  personally  acquainted  with  him,  that  he  has  always 
been  a  good  husband,  an  excellent  father,  a  man  of  truth  and 
sentiments  above  the  common  run  of  men.  They  say  lie  is 
proud;  I  know  not;  perhaps  he  is;  but  it  is  like  the  pride  they 
also  accuse  Mr.  Pitt  of,  which  will  always  keep  them  from  Utile, 
false,  mean,  frivolous  ways  ;  and  such  pride  may  all  that  1  love  or 
interest  myself  for  ever  have  !'*     P.  275. 

The  length  of  our  article,  which  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  dis- 
proportionate to  the  value  of  the  book  to  which  it  relates, 
warns  us  to  conclude.     We  must,  however,  stop  to  notice  a 


Fontenelle  died  in  1756,  and  if  we  may  trust  the  Steele  de  Louis  XIV.  (which 
we  very  seldom  do  trust)  he  was  somewhat  above  a  liundred  years  ot"  age  at  the 
time  oi"  his  death.     Editor. 

"  *  George  III.  Agaiu  we  have  to  admire  Lady  Hervey's  excellentjudgment 
and  the  treatment  which  his  late  Majesty  met  Mitii,  at  different  periods  of  his 
reign,  justifies,  in  llie  most  painful  manner,  liei-  doubt  whether  the  virtues  of  an 
angel  can  endear  '  Us  king  to  this  stran^;!'  faaious  country.'  But  how  happy  did 
his  majesty's  long  and  admirable  lite  justify  the  estimate  which  Lady  Hervey  had 
made  of  his  disposition  and  character!" 
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remaikable  coincideuce  of  expression,  which  the  Editor  has 
pointed  out  in  the  characters  given  by  Lady  Hervey  and  Mr. 
Burke,  of  two  very  celebrated  men.  The  death  of  Charles 
Towusheud  occurred  about  the  time  of  Lord  Chatham's 
political  demise.  Lady  Hervey,  speaking  of  the  two  events 
conjointly,  observes, 

"  Certain  companies,  at  certain  times,  will  regret  the  one,  but 
a  nation  suffers  in  the  loss  of  the  other.  Mr.  Tovvnshend  was  a 
shining  sparkling  star,  Lord  Chatham,  an  invigorating  vivifying 
sun  :  we  miss  the  one,  but  can  hardly  subsist  without  the  other." 
P.  325. 

Now  for  Mr.  Burke. 

"  Look  here  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this.** 

The  passage  is  from  one  of  his  best  speeches. 

'*  Even,  Sir,  before  this  splendid  orb  (Lord  Chatham)  was  entirely 
set,  and  while  the  western  horizon  was  on  a  blaze  with  his  descend, 
ing  glory,  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  the  heavens  arose  another 
luminary,  and  for  his  hour  was  lord  of  the  ascendant ;  but  this 
h'ght  is  passed  too,  and  set  for  ever.  You  understand  that  I  speak 
of  Charles  Townshend,"  &c.  &c.    P.  325,  note. 

We  cannot  part  without  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
manner  in  which  this  volume  has  been  edited.  The  expla- 
natory notes  are  just  what  they  ought  to  be,  sufficient  to  as- 
sist the  reader,  by  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  obscure 
ailnsions,  and  not  sufficient  to  tire  him  by  an  ostentatious 
display  of  the  annotator's  research.  Lady  Hervey's  false 
opinions  are  no  where  supported,  and  with  the  exception  of 
a  single  note,  which  might  have  been  spared  (we  mean  the 
defence  of  Lord  Chesterfield)  they  form  in  general  a  good 
corrective  to  the  text. 


Art.  V.  Thucydidis  de  Bello  Pelopomiesiacoy  Lihri  Ocfo, 
ex  recensione  hnmanuelis  Bekkeri.  Accedunt  Scholia 
Grcaca  et  Dukeri  Wa^siique  Annotationes.  J.  Parker, 
and  R.  Bliss.     Oxford. 

Few  writers,  so  well  worth  reading  as  Thucydides,  present 
so  many  obstacles  to  the  reader ;  arising  chiefly  from  the  in* 
tense  atticism  of  his  style  and  thoughts,  which  cannot  easilj 
be  expressed  in  modern  phrase  or  apprehended  by  modern  un  - 
derstandings.     He  imposes  upon  the  student  a  necessity  of 

R  •* 
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thinking  closely,  and  what  is  more,  of  thinking  in  Greek. 
Yet,  as  ho  is  not  one  of  those  authors,  whose  iliificulty  is  their 
|)rintipal   recommendation,    it   is   extremely   desirable    that 
every   possible  facility  should  be   allbided   to  that  class  of 
scholars,  who  may  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  his  man- 
ner and  sense,  without  any  unnecessary  embarrassment  from 
the  peculiarities  of  bis  diction.     The  present  edition  so  far 
as  it  contains  any  thing  new,  proposes  only  to  remove  those 
impediments  which  the  course  of  years  and  the  carelessness 
of  transcribers   have  ^ujieradded  to  the  original   stock :  in 
short  to   restore  rather  than  explain  the  text.     This,  Mr. 
Bekker  assures  us,    (in  Teutonico-editorial  Latin)  was  the 
whole  of  his   primary  purpose.     At  the  request  of  his  pub- 
lisher, he  has  subjoined  the  Scholia,  as  corrected  by  himself, 
with   the  notes   of  Wassius,    Duker,  &c. ;  somewhat   com- 
pressed by  the  omission  of  trifling  or  erroneous  matter.    The 
work  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Parker  and  Bliss  for  the  advan- 
tages of  paper  and  printing,  and  is  on  the  whole  highly  cre- 
ditable to  their  spirit  and  liberality.     Mr.  Bekker  has  shewn 
a  commendable  diligence  in  the  collation  of  manuscripts,  of 
which  he  gives  a  long  list  in  his  preface,  and  has  examined 
some  of  the  highest  authority,  never  before  accessible.     If 
the  new  readings  he  proposes  are  not  numerous,  or  very  im- 
portant, it  is  at  least  satisfactory  to  be  convinced,   that  not 
much  remains  to  be  done  for  Thucydides,  in  the  way  of  cri- 
tical emendation ;    and  that   in  all  probability  we    possess 
his  writings  nearly  as  he  wrote  them.     But  the  main  difficul- 
ties of  this  historian  do  not  depend  upon  corruptions,  from 
which,  considering  the  length  of  his  work,  and  the  occasional 
intricacy  of  his  style,  he  is  remarkably  free.     Mr.  Bekker 
exhibits  a  great  variety  of  readings  ;  some  perhaps  not  before 
noticed  ;  but  few  of  them  materially  affect  the  sense,  however 
they  may  improve  or  impair   its  attic  neatness.     Nor  can 
Thucydides  be  justly  charged  with  that  sort  of  obscurity 
which   results   from  indistinct   thoughts,    interrupted   logic, 
forced  combinations,   or  imperfect  metaphors.     Some  allu- 
sions he  certainly  has,  which  time  has  rendered  inexplicable, 
and  several,  for  the  explanation  of  which  we  must  refer  to 
othei*  sources ;  yet  few  writers  depend  so  little  on  foreign 
aid,  or  so  generally  explain  themselves.     He  does  not  pre- 
sume on  the  learning  of  his  readers,   so  far  as  to   omit  im- 
portant facts,  because  they  were  known  ;  or  essential  links 
of  argument,   because   they   may   be  easily   supplied.     He 
does  not  hint  at  what   was   said  or    done,  but   relates   it. 
Nothing  indeed  can  excel  the  order  and  perspicuity  of  his 
narrative ;   notwithstanding  the  variety    and  complexity  of 
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operations  which  he  records  as  taking-  place  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  necessity  of  treading  cautiously,  as  it  were,  upon 
hot  ashes. 

What  is  it  then,  which  makes  the  study  of  his  works  so 
arduous,  that  many  are  discouraged  from  proceeding  through 
them,  and  many  more  receive  an  impression  of  their  extreme 
difficulty,  whicii  deters  them  from  recurring  to  this  author  at 
a  maturer  age,  when  the  fund  of  political  wisdom  which  he 
contains,  may  be  justly  appreciated,  and  beneficially  ap- 
plied J  We  have  already  alluded  to  our  opinion,  and  shall 
here  repeat,  that  the  secret  of  understanding  Thucydides,  is 
to  think  in  Greek,  and  like  a  Grecian. 

The  wonderful  versatility  of  the  Greek  language,  enabled 
every  writer  to  pursue  to  excess  his  peculiar  bias  ;  whether  it 
were  to  amplification,  or  compression.  What  in  another 
tongue  would  be  baldness  was  in  this  only  simplicity  ;  and 
what  cannot  be  imitated  without  bombast,  was  here  sustained 
magnificence.  Thucydides  understood  the  privileges  of  his 
native  tongue,  and  in  one  direction  he  pushed  them  to  their 
utmost  extent.  We  may  indeed  consider  his  style  as  the 
ideal  of  atticism,  from  which  other  writers  have  declined,  in 
exact  proportion  as  they  become  translateablc,  or  conformed 
to  the  rules  of  universal  grammar.  i 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Greeks  knew,  or  at  least 
studied,  no  language  but  their  own.  They  were  not,  there- 
fore, led  to  consider  what  forms  or  phrases,  as  arising  out  of 
the  necessities  of  natural  logic,  mu.st  be  found  in  every  cul- 
tivated nation,  and  what  belonged  to  the  genius  of  each 
particular  tongue.  It  was  not  likely  to  be  fashionable,  to 
write  or  speak  a  stjle,  which  with  the  simple  alteration  of 
the  words,  would  be  as  good  Persian,  Egyptian,  or  Phoeni- 
cian, as  it  was  Greek.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rivalry  of  the 
several  races  \vould  induce  each  to  value  what  was  peculiar 
in  their  own  dialect.  The  most  idiomatic  diction  would  be 
esteemed  the  best — a  Dorian  would  studiously  avoid  atticism  ; 
an  Athenian  would  pride  himself  on  speaking  w;  ccItdccvtoctix. 
jVow  every  language  is  difficult  to  foreigners,  m  proportion 
as  it  varies  from  the  general  laws  of  all  languages,  and  pos- 
sesses powers,  and,  as  it  were,  bye  laws  exclusively  its  own. 

We  are  not  uninformed,  how  much  the  Athenians  prided 
themselves  on  distinctive  niceties  of  speech  ; — and  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  Euphemists  among  them  might  adopt  a 
mode  of  discourse,  that  almost  bordered  upon  soloecism,  as 
that  which  niost  defied  successful  imitation.  It  is  little  short 
of  certain,  that  where  (he  marks  of  rank  are  few,  the  great 
^nd  weahby  will  eagerly  avail  theniselves  of  all  that  otfer : 
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and  the  t'xaclness  of  poJisLed  phrase  is  one  of  the  most  ob- 
vious and  the  least  invidious.  Rhetoric  was  at  Athens  a 
principal  branch  of  study  :  and  this  would  induce  a  degree 
of  conscious  attention  to  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  sentences,  far  oreater  than  is  habitually  paid  in  mo- 
dern times.  From  these  causes  we  may  reasonably  expect 
a  style  idiomatic  in  the  extreme  ;  bearing  the  traces  rather^of 
thought  than  of  (eeliny  ;|equally  remote  from  the  plainness  of 
unpremeditated  discourse,  and  the  familiar  figures  and  un- 
jointed  iabric  that  characterize  the  language  of  low  life;  in 
which  every  clause  and  every  word  shall  demand  an  exercise 
at  once  of  recollection  and  anticipation,  at  once  referring 
back  and  looking  forward.  A  style  both  Attic  and  Patrician, 
^vhich  none  could  be  supposed  to  use  or  even  readily  to  com- 
prehend but  an  Athenian  of  birth  and  education  ;  difiering 
•widely  from  the  eloquence  of  the  demagogues,  and  still  more 
from  the  conversation  of  the  people.  And  such  is  the 
style  of  Thucydides,  who  seems  to  speak  not  as  a  man  ad- 
dressing men,  nor  an  orator  working  upou  a  multitude  ;  but 
as  a  statesman  composing  a  memorial  ibr  the  use  of  states- 
men;  he  does  not  seek  to  win  attention,  but  demands  it  as 
his  due.  He  exercises  an  absolute  controul  over  his  own 
mind,  and  requires  the  same  of  his  readers  :  his  brevity  may 
fee  construed  into  a  compliment  to  the  subtlety  of  their  un- 
derstandings, but  it  is  no  accommodation  to  the  shortness  of 
their  memories.  It  is  not  the  brevity  of  a  wit,  nor  of  a  man 
in  a  hurry,  but  of  a  grave  and  orderly  politician,  whose 
moments  were  all  numbered,  and  who,  having  previously  de- 
termined what  he  should  say,  and  how  long  he  should  be 
in  saying  it,  fixes  for  each  particular  communication  a  rigid 
mensure,  which  no  feeling  induces  him  to  exceed.  The  mind 
of  Thucydides  is  never  passive  ;  he  is  always  master  of  his 
subject,  and  his  subject  is  n.«ver  master  of  him. 

We  are  too  apt  to  consider  perspicuity  as  something 
positive,  the  same  in  all  ages  and  to  all  persons.  But  in 
leality  that  is  most  perspicuous  to  each  individual,  which  is 
most  accordant  to  the  habits  of  his  mind. — 'Ihe  language  of 
thought,  to  the  thoughtful ;  of  feeling,  to  the  passionate  ;  of 
association,  to  the  fanciful.  The  severity  of  logic,  which 
renders  a  discourse  perspicuous  to  an  academician,  v/ould 
probably  be  not  a  little  perplexing  to  a  country  congregation 
whose  ideas  must  be  forced  out  of  their  accustomed  train  in 
order  to  follow  the  line  of  its  arguments,  or  artive  at  its  con- 
clusions. Abstractedly  perhaps,  that  is  the  plainest  lan- 
guage, which  expresses  its  meaning  most  strictly  in  the 
jfev.est  Vv'ords;  but  to  an  undiscinjincd  mind,  tlmt  v/:!l  appeal 
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rnost  plain  which  expresses  it  in  the  manner  in  which  it 
would  have  presented  itself  to  a  similar  mind,  with  all  the 
common  circumlocutions,  repetitions,  unnecessary  circum- 
stances, and  accidental  connections.  Thus,  till  the  student 
has  subdued  his  mind  to  the  precisoness  of  Grecian  dialectic, 
the  very  cause  which  we  doubt  not,  made  Thucydides  pecu- 
liarly lucid  to  those  for  whom  he  wrote,  will  probably  give 
him  the  air  of  obscurity. 

One  word  more,  as  to  his  diction.  It  is  the  characteristic 
of  modern  tongues,  and  of  the  English  especially,  to  be  intel- 
ligible in  fragments  ;  the  Greek  and  Latin  are  only  intelli- 
gible in  wholes.  The  entire  clause,  sometimes  the  entire 
period,  must  be  remembered,  in  order  to  affix  a  meaning  to 
any  part  of  it.  This,  which  is  true  of  most  ancient  authors, 
in  some  degree  applies  to  Thucydides,  x«t'  e^ox'^v.  You  cannot 
conjecture  at  his  meaning  from  half  sentences,  and  least  of 
all,  from  the  latter  half,  supply  the  first.  The  power  which 
the  classic  dialects  derive  from  their  cases,  he  stretches  to 
the  utmost,  to  the  no  small  perplexity  of  those  imperfect 
scholars,  who  judging  of  Greek  with  English  associations, 
think  cases  mere  substitutes  for  prepositions. 

We  have  dwelt  long  on  the  words  ef  our  author,  but  we 
are  unwilling  to  dismiss  him  without  a  few  comments  upon 
his  matter,  which  cannot  be  too  well  known,  or  considered. 

It  is  we  fear  too  common  to  study  the  Greek  historians  in 
early  youth,   solely  or   chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  language, 
and  in  after  life   to  neglect  them  as  containing  nothing  that 
may  not  be  more  agreeably  derived  from  modern  sources. 
But  modern  histories  of  ancient  states  are  to  be  used  with 
extreme  caution.     Some  of  the  most  popular  are  intended  as 
decent  vehicles  for  opinions  in  religion  or  politics,   which  it 
might  be  dangerous    to   apply   directly  to  existing  circum- 
stances.    Others  compiled   chiefly  from  the  declamations  of 
late  writers,  or  if  they  derive  their  main  facts  from  cotempo- 
rary   authorities,    borrowing  many   anecdotes   and   all  their 
judgments  from  the  thoughtless  and  ostentatious  rhetoricians 
who  turned  all  history  into  a  series  of  themes  ;  have  given  to 
the  transactions  of  ancient  times  a  fallacious  glitter,  which 
makes  such  history  more  dangerous,  because  more  delusive 
than  romance.     And  these  being  generally  read  in  childhood, 
take  so  strong  a  hold  on  the  imagination,  that  plain  truth  seems 
ever  after  distasteful.   Hence  in  part  at  least,  we  may  account 
for  the  circumstance,  that  neither  Herodotus,  full  as  he  is  of 
marvels,    nor  Thucydides,  nor  even  Li  vy,  have  ever  become 
popul  ar  in  translations  ;  while  Plutarch  like  Seneca,  has  be- 
come alraoi-i  an  English  book,  a  fire-side  favourite  of  youu.s 
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and  old.     Biotrapliy,  it  is  true,  is  more  intercsU'ig  to  most, 
readers  tlum  history,  properly  so  called ;  and  tlie  old  Boeotiau 
is  unrivalled,  for  the  varieiy  and  vividness  of  his  portraitures, 
and  his  happy  unicm  ol  llie  fresh  and  enthusiastic  feelings  of 
vontU  with  the  garrulity  and  retrospectiveness  of  age.     The 
characters  he  describes  are  among  our  earliest  acquaintance ; 
Ave  know  them,  understand  them,  like  or  dislike  them  :  they 
have  a  constant  abode  in  our  memory,  a  form  and  substance 
in  our  imagination  ;  but  what  resemblance  they  bear  to  their 
historical  prototypes,  we  leldom  care  or  consider.     Yet  from 
Plutarch,  and  other  writers  of  as  late  an  age,  and  far  less 
authority,  the  current  opinions  or  rather  the  prevailing  feel- 
inii-s  in  regard   to  heathen   times,   are  mainly  derived;  and 
from  these  high  coloured  narratives  we  frequently  form  con- 
clusions which  continue  to  sway  our  minds  long  after  we  are 
convinced  of  the  fallacy  of  the  premises  on  which  they  depend. 
A  notion   has  crept  in,  that  the   Christian   Religion    is 
nnfavouraide  to  public  virtue  ;  that  filial  piety,  conjugal  af- 
fection, and  devoted  patriotism,  have  declined  in  proportion 
as  their  grounds  have  been  understood  and  enforced  ;  that  all 
existing  institutions  arc  absurd  and  tyrannical,  and  that  for 
the  perfect  model  of  government  and  manners  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.     It  is  needless  to  say  that, 
this  last  opinion  is  supported  neither  by  credible  history  nor 
by  probable  fiction;  and  this  removed,  the  foundation  of  the 
rest  is  no  more.     But  the  high  flown  style  of  certain  authors 
produces  an  impression  of  pagan  excellence  which  insulated 
facts  appear  to  justify,  and  fancy  supplies  the  rest.     There 
is  a  time   perhaps   when  unmingled    love    of  all  apparent 
greatness  is  a  healthful  exercise  for  the  mind.     But  there  is 
also  a  time  when  those  who  would  draw  practical  inferences 
from  the  records  of  the  past,  and  learn  from  thence  to  augur 
wisely  of  the  future,  must  submit  to  have  the  veil  of  enchant- 
ment withdrawn,  and  look  truth  in  the  face ;  more  especially, 
when  the  reverence  for-  antiquity  is  made  a  plea  for   under- 
valuing present  blessings ;  wlien  errors  which  had  descended 
from  father  to  son,  as  harmless  as  the  rusty  match-locks  in  an 
old  armoury,  are  made  the  murderous  weapons  of  faction  and 
unbelief,  it  behoves  all  whose  thoughts  and  studies  are  dir 
rected  to  the  investigation  of  classic  times,  to  form  and  pro- 
mote a  correct  and  rigorous  judgment  of  their  boasted  ad- 
vantages, and  with  this  view,  to  apply  themselves  to  cotem- 
porary  sources  of  information,  wherever  such  remain  to  us. 

A  cotemporary  historian  must  always  be  valuable,  though  : 
his  work  should  deserve  no  higher  character  than  that  of  a 
mere  diary,  or  a  ^arty  pamphlet.     His  very  prejudices  are- 
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instructive,  as  they  partake  of  the  spirit  of  his  age,  and  make 
us  acquainted  more  perhaps  than  the  most  dispassionate  sur- 
vey, with  the  moving  causes  of  the  transactions  he  narrates  : 
whereas,  a  writer  of  an  after  period  will  often  be  influenced 
by  prejudices  equally  strong,  and   quite  alien  from  the  times, 
which  he  undertakes  to  describe.     Even  the  most  diligent, 
and  the  fairest  compilers  in  treating  of  a  state  of  manners 
different  from  that  under  which  themselves  have  grown  up, 
will  find  it  difficult  to  avoid  occasional  anachronisms  of  sen- 
timent, anticipations   of  knowledge,  misrepresentations    of 
motives,  and  false  valuation  of  actions,  the  merit  or  dejnerit 
of  which  depends  much  upon  circumstance  and  opinion.     It 
is  almost  a  public  misfortune  when  later  historians  by  their 
very  excellence  induce  a  neglect  of  the  original  sources  of 
information  :   much  more,   when  all  history  is  served  up  in 
the  form  of  flowing  declamation,  as  under  theE-oznau  empire, 
or  of  specious  reasoning,   as  has  been   too  much  the  case 
among  ourselves:  whereby  the  public  mind  is   filled   with 
notions  and  conclusions,  not  immediately  derived  from  facts, 
and  a  habit  is  formed   of  rash  and  unsupported  judgment, 
that  materially  influences  practice,  and  weakens  the  respect 
to  truth.     The  dustiest  chronicle,   that  with  dull  plodding 
fidelity  records  whatever  is  to  be  heard  or  seen,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  such  history.     Indeed,   the  worst  defect  of  those- 
honest  gossiping  annalists,  whom  with  all  their  faults,  we 
would  fain  see  more  in  fashion  is,  not  so  much  their  record-, 
ing  Collies,  superstitions  and  falsehoods,  which  form  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  character  of  most  ages  and  countries,  as  their 
representing  all  events  as  of  equal  magnitude  and   impor- 
tance.    Their  sphere  of  vision  admits  but  one  object  at  a 
time ;  just  as  any  body,   a  small  one  as  well  as  the  greatest,' 
held  close  to  the  eye,  will  exclude  every  other  :  or  as  a  little 
hill  and  a  high  mountain  appear  much  of  the  same  height  to 
those  who  stand  insmediately  beneath  them.     There  is  no 
keeping  or  perspective  in  their  picture,  it  is  all  foreground. 

But  Thucydides,  though  deeply  concerned  in  many  of  the 
transactions  he  relates,  and  (if  we  except  the  introductory 
sketch,  which  occupies  not  quite  half  of  his  first  book)  a 
living  Vv'itness  to  them  all;  and  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  greater  part  of  his  history  was  written  du- 
ring the  progress  of  the  war  it  commemorates,  is  neither  a 
pamphleteer  nor  a  chronicler.  He  has  neither  the  preju- 
dices of  an  interested  partizan,  nor  the  incoherence  and 
want  of  proportion  that  distinguishes  the  narratives  of  politi- 
cal diary- keepers.  He  stands,  as  it  Avere,  at  the  most  fa- 
vourable point    of  distance ;  near  enough  to  discern  each 
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part  (li.stinctly,  yd  far  enou^^h  ofl'  to  observe  the  relation  of 
the  several  parts  to  each  other,  and  to  the  whole.  Yet, 
■with  the  clearest  perception  of  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
every  act  and  incident,  he  has  not  been  seduced  into  the 
fancy  of  imparting-  to  history  the  regularity  ol'  a  tale  cou- 
structtMi  by  rule,  liie  end  of  which  may  be  conjectured  from 
the  beginning,  and  where  one  event  is  introduced  solely  for 
tlie  sake  of  another,  like  the  rhymes  in  some  copies  of  verses. 
He  has  not  suppressed  unf  occurrence  in  itself  worth  relating, 
because  it  did  not  manifestly  ibrward  or  retard  a  foreseen 
conclusion  ;  much  less  does  he  omit,  or  slightly  touch  upon 
whatever  makes  against  a  particular  theory.  Sie  was  aware 
that  "  the  infinite  doings  of  the  world"  are  not  to  be  reduced 
within  such  precise  and  intelligible  limits.  He  knew  too 
much  of  the  world  to  imagine,  that  contingencies  will  ac- 
commodate themselves  to  human  expectations,  or  human 
maxims. 

Indeed,  after  his  strict  impartiality,  and  the  extent  and 
minuteness  of  his  information,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  his  utter  disregard  of  probability,  i.  e.  of  that  con-es- 
pondence  of  events  to  certain  general  axioms,  which  some 
speculators  have  endeavoured  to  set  up  against  sound  histo- 
rical evidence.  Yet,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  the  excess 
of  this  sort  of  probability,  more  than  any  thing  else,  distin- 
guishes well-contrived  fiction  from  matter  of  fact.  Thucydi- 
des never  led  astray  by  love  of  the  marvellous,  neither  a  par- 
tizan  nor  a  system-builder ;  neither  greedily  credulous,  nor 
fastidiously  sceptical,  is  too  confident  of  his  own  veracity  to 
take  pains  to  bo  credible. 

This  stern  fidelity,  neglecting  all  those  arts  with  which 
speculators  endeavour  to  impose  on  the  judgment,  and  ora- 
tors to  engage  the  fancy  and  allections,  has  given  a  cold,  un- 
romantic  air  to  his  narratives,  even  where  the  situations  he 
records  are  susceptible  of  the  strongest  interest.  He  never 
aims  at  effect,  and  suffers  every  thing  to  speak  for  itself. 
He  has  few  metaphors  ;  few,  if  any,  similes.  His  descrip- 
tions are  not  numerous  ;  and,  what  there  are,  are  not  in- 
tended to  render  his  relation  more  striking,  but  more  intelli- 
gible. Yet,  perhaps,  from  this  very  plainness,  he  has  an 
air  of  reality  beyond  all  historians,  ancient  or  modern. 
Others  we  believe,  him  we  feel,  to  be  true.  Others,  pre- 
sent us,  as  it  were,  with  the  spectres  of  transactions,  as 
vivid,  often  more  vivid,  than  their  living  likeness.  There  >^ 
is  an  unnatural  glare  about  them,  and  no  evidence  of  sub- 
stance or  solidity.  No  Avonder  then  that  we  regard  them  as 
iipparjtions,    which   we  wonder,  trerjble^  or   weep    at,  but 
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scarcely  believe  that  they  existed,  even  while  we  fancy  that 
we  see  them.  But  Thucydides  shews  all  things  in  open  day- 
light; the  persons  he  introduces  to  us  are  tangible  llesh  and 
blood,  and  their  actions,  good  or  evil,  are  the  actions  of  men, 
not  of  heroes  or  daemons. 

Yet,  by  the  mere  directness  and  accuracy  of  his  narration, 
by  telling-  all  that  is  necessary,  and  nothing  more,  he  often 
presents  a  scene  to  the  imagination  almost  as  distinctly  as 
Scott  or  Homer.  Indeed,  in  one  point  of  view,  he  furnishes 
a  valuable  model  to  poets.  His  action  never  stands  still. 
But  his  descriptions  are  not  like  pictures,  representing  but 
a  singe  point  of  time,  but  rather  like  dramas,  which  imitate 
the  progressiveness  of  reality.  Take,  for  instance,  his  ac- 
count of  the  capturing  of  Sphacteria;  or  the  defeat  of 
Demosthenes,  in  ^tolia.  Scarce  a  circumstance  is  men- 
tioned, which  an  observant  commander  would  not  have  in- 
cluded in  his  dispatch  ;  and  yet,  the  imagination  misses  no- 
thing, and  can  scarce  suggest  an  addition.  The  plague  at 
Athens,  the  sedition  at  Corcyra,  and  the  retreat  from  Syra- 
cuse, are,  perhaps,  still  stronger  instances  of  the  fullness 
with  which  he  records  whatever  took  place,  of  the  judgment 
with  wiiicli  he  disposes  his  relation,  so  that  the  leading  facts 
should  occupy  the  most  prominent  place,  and  of  the  auste- 
rity with  which  he  refrains  from  all  comment,  and  from  every 
expression  of  his  individual  feelings.  He  almost  attains  to 
the  ideal  of  Spinoza,  who  requires  an  historian,  nee  lugere^ 
nee  indignari,  sed  judicare. 

Even  in  the  speeches  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of 
the  leading  personages  of  the  time,  rather  to  communicate, 
in  a  lively  form,  the  prevailing  politics  of  the  different  par- 
ties, than  to  give  any  notion  of  the  manner  or  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  supposed  speakers,  he  preserves  the  same  hard, 
unimpassioned  dignity.  It  is  as  if  the  great  interests  of 
Greece  were  personified  under  the  names  of  the  several  ora- 
tors, and  of  those  interests  the  orations  are  characteristic. 
Each  has  a  distinct  line  of  argument,  reasonable  or  sophisti- 
cal, according  as  the  point  to  be  proved  requires  :  but  of  in- 
dividual feelings,  habits,  or  tempers,  there  is  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige;  and  little  more  of  the  rank  or  country  of  liie  speaker. 
Lacedaemonians  are  not  more  laconic  than  Athenians,  and 
Cleon,  in  the  phrase  and  fashion  of  his  discourse,  is  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  Pericles.  There  is  but  one  physiog- 
nomy in  all  these  harangues,  and  it  is  Tiuicydides'  own.  Per- 
haps we  ought  to  admit,  the  funeral  oration  of  Pericles, 
and  the  speech  of  Nicias  to  his  army/al'ter  their  defeat  be- 
fore Syrac-jse,  as  partial  exceptions.     Bat   it  is  probable, 
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that  in  tlioso  in.stances,  ihe  matter  really  belonged  to  Peri- 
cles and  to  Nicias  ;  the  style  ;ii)d  diction  little  varied  i'rom 
that  ol"  the  other  addresses,   is  evidently  the  historian's. 

In  all  there  is  a  remarkable  absence  of  imagery  and  pa~ 
tl.os ;  and  il"  the  passions  are  appealed  to,  it  is  not  by  as- 
.^ummg  an  emotion  in  order  to  excite  it,  not  by  endeavour- 
ing, in  short,  to  create  a  sensation,  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, but  by  cabnly  addressing  those  permanent  dispositions 
of  the  popular  mind,  thathambition,  that  avarice,  that  jea- 
lousy, which,  iVoiu  long  continuance,  bad  gained  the  force  of 
liabif,  and  almost  the  authority  of  reason, 

indeed,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  Athenian  character  from 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  we  should  attribute  to  that 
sprightly  people  a  coldness  of  heart  scarcely  reconcileabie  \ 

with  the  sensibility  they  are  known,  on  many  occasions,   to  ' 

have  displayed  ;  at  least  in  relation   to  works  of  taste  and  \ 

genius.  True  it  is,  that  human  misery  partakes  but  little  of 
the  KaXov ;  and  it  is  ill  for  the  dependents  of  those,  whose 
tine  taste  keeps  the  door  of  their  charity.  Yet,  where  so 
much  of  excellence  appears,  we  are  loth  to  impute  innate 
or  deliberate  cruelty,  and  look  around  for  some  external 
cause,  some  unlucky  circumstance,  which  "  turned  their 
milk  to  gall." 

Now  nothing  tends  so  much  to  harden  the  heart  as  the 
sense  of  insecurity;  and,  perhaps,  few  states  have  attained 
to  civilization,  in  the  midst  of  such  continual  alarm  and 
danger,  as  Athens.  Their  religion  was  a  source  of  terrors 
—their  Gods  were  jealous  and  irritable,  offended  alike  with 
accident  and  intention,  and  punishing  the  innocent  alwayfi 
w'Uh  and  often /or  the  guilty.  They  were  surrounded  witii 
enemies  who  were  all  but  their  equals  ;  and  supported  by 
subjects,  whom  they  could  scarce,  in  the  imperfect  condi- 
tion of  their  policy,  retain  without  making  them  enemies  by 
oppression.  And  what  was  worst  of  all,  they  felt  that  tho 
law  could  not,  in  many  cases,  pi-otect  innocence,  but  might 
be  perverted  to  destroy  it. 

The  real  effects  of  the  Athenian  Democracy  are  set  fortl^. 
by  Thucydides  with  an   evidence   of  truth  above  suspicionj,^ 
Its  elasticity,   its  vigour,  its  fickleness,  its  insecurity,  its  ca- 
pricious and  unfeeling*  despotism,  its  unprincipled  ambition, 
its  cupidity,  its  extravagance,  are  n»anifested,  not  by  single 
facts  and  particular  cases,  nor  by  slanderous  tales,  and   se-tr 
cret  histories,  but  by  a  plain  continuous  statement  of  actions 
and  events,    with  their   preceding   and    attendant  circum- 
stances, so  narrated  in  their  natural  order,  tijatone  accounts 
lor  the  other.     The' picture  is  doubtless  a  gloomy  one  ;  but 
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t)eforo  it  is  concluded  that  all  the  evils  of  Athenian  Demo- 
cracy are  inherent  in  every  popular  government,  it  must  be 
considered  what  peculiar  features  distinguished  that  extra- 
ordinary constitution,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much 
unmerited  praise,  and,   perhaps,  of  a  little  mistaken  censure. 

jN'ow,  we  think  the  Athenian  governnient  to  iiave  differed 
essentially  from  whatever  has  been  conceived,  attempted,  or 
realized  elsewhere.  An  unbalanced  democracy,  which  sur- 
vived every  attempt  of  its  own  citizens  to  subvert  it,  carried 
on  extensive  foreign  wars,  recovered  from  unexampled  losses, 
and  only  fell  at  last  before  a  power,  which  proved  equal 
to  the  conquest  of  an  empire  nearly  as  large  as  Europe,  i^ 
of  itself  a  surprising  phenomenon. 

No  modern  republic  has  entrusted  an  unlimited  power  to 
the  multitude  without  the  intervention  of  representatives,  or 
made  the  public  functionaries .  their  servants  at  command. 
But  when,  instead  of  that  grossness  and  ignorance,  that  vul- 
garity of  taste  and  pleasures,  that  aversion  to  whatever  is 
elevated,  graceful,  or  intellectual,  which  are  the  common, 
and  have  been  supposed  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of 
democratic  ascendancy,  we  fmd  the  learning  and  refinement 
of  the  world  to  have  proceeded  from  the  little  turbulent  state 
of  Athens  ;  and  even  to  have  grown  up  and  flourished  in  the 
very  midst  of  her  cabals  and  seditions,  we  must  confess  the 
case  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  history.  Whether  the 
laste  and  genius  of  this  people  were  not,  of  themselves,  an 
antidote  to  some  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  their  govefn- 
ment,  we  will  inquire  hereafter. 

No  recent  work  has  done  more  to  introduce  just  views  of 
the  manners  and  condition  of  the  Grecian   republics  than  the 
history  of  Mr.  Mitford.     Yet  we  cannot  but  think  that  that 
acute  and  laborious  writer,  has  occasionallv  overlooked   the 
wide  diflerence  between  Greek  and  French  Republicanism  ; 
and  observing  much  resemblance  in  practice,  and  some  phrases, 
such  as  liberty,  equality,  &c.,  common  to  both,  has   under- 
taken to  expose  the  one  in  order  to  confute  the  other.     De- 
magogues, it  is  true,  like   heroes,  are  much  the  same  in  all 
ages  and  countries.     There  is  a  strong  family  likeness  be- 
tween  Cleon    and    Hyperbolus,    and   some   of  the    friends 
of  the  people  in  the  present  day  ;  but  the  idea  of  Greek 
Democracy,    was    not     the     French     chimasra.    No    such 
notion    as   that    of  natural  indefeasible  rights,    inherent  iu 
man,  as    man  ;    no  principle  of  universal   equality  between 
all  the  possessors  of  speech  and  I'eason,  was  ever  broached 
by   the  flatterers  of  the  Athenian  many  ;  no  orator  sought 
favour  by  maintaining,  that  the  slave  and  the  treeman,  tlie 
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citizen  aud  the  sojourner,  the  Greek  and  the  barbarian,  were 
all  entitled  to  eqnal  jjvivileg^es,  like  enjoymenls,  or  an  eve« 
measure  of  justice.  The  sovereign  people  would  not  have 
relished  such  positions,  which,  however  antichristian  in 
their  perversion  and  abuse,  are  doubtless  the  offspring  of 
Christianity.  So  far  were  they  from  forming  the  creed  of 
the  Athenian  vulgar,  that  they  scarce  found  a  place  among 
the  paradoxes  of  the  sophists,  who  ransacked  the  whole  en- 
cyclopaedia of  folly  for  new  absurdites,  wherewith  to  astonish 
their  hearers.  Even  th^y  disputed  not  but  that  man  might 
lawfully  be  made  the  property,  the  disposable  goods  and 
chattels  of  his  fellow-creature.  That  the  free  should  be 
served  by  slaves,  that  the  ruling  commonwealth  should  be 
supported  by  its  subject  allies,  that  foreigners  had  no  other 
claim  to  human  charity,  than  what  they  might  derive  from 
some  express  compact,  and  that,  in  relation  to  enemies 
right  was  might,  were  points  as  readily  admitted,  as  eagerly 
aud  practically  maintained  as  the  right  of  the  meanest  citizen 
to  vie  in  political  importance  with  the  noblest.  Indeed  we 
suspect  the  Rights  of  Man  would  have  been  little  to  the 
taste  of  the  Greek  public  ;  aud  the  Rights  of  Woman  still 
less.  The  modern  scheme  of  indiscriminate  levelling  would 
have  been  as  ill  received  among  the  lordly  multitude,  as 
among  a  company  of  planters.  They  would  not  indeed 
admit  of  superiors;  but  it  was  as  Athenian  citizens,  as  de- 
scendants of  the  conquerors  of  Marathon,  not  as  human  be- 
ings, or  Sons  of  Deucalion,  that  they  claimed  the  ex- 
emption. 

In  modern  states  the  multitude  are,  for  the  most  part, 
opposed  to  the  government ;  in  Athens  they  constituted  it. 
Hence,  while  there  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the 
mob-leaders,  there  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  argu- 
ments they  employ. 

The  ancient  orators  addressed  the  many  as  a  Lord  in  pos- 
session ;  the  modern,  as  a  rightful  owner,  excluded  from 
his  property  by  fraud  or  violence.  The  former  were  large 
upon  the  greatness  of  the  people,  their  wealth,  dominion, 
and  victories ;  the  latter  remind  them  of  their  number,  their 
wretchedness,  and  their  wrongs.  The  cry  of  retrenchment 
would  have  been  little  popular,  where  the  populace,  were 
half-maintained  out  of  the  treasury — and  where  they  were 
fed  upon  sacrifices,  and  amused  with  religious  pageantry, 
there  would  be  small  complaint  at  the  expensiveness  of  the 
national  religion.  The  splendour  of  individuals  might  excite 
envy  or  suspicion,  but  the  magnificence  of  the  state,  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  murmurs  under  monarchies,  was  in  Athens, 
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a  gratification  to  popular  vanity.  Except  a  few  light  im- 
posts. Taxes  were  almost  unknown.  The  burdens  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  heavier  expense  of  treating,  and  anmsinc^ 
the  lower  orders,  fell  exclusively  on  the  wealthy,  or  the  tri- 
butary cities.  War,  when  successful,  was  a  palpable  source 
of  gain  to  individuals — and  when  adverse,  brought  calamity 
which  none  could  escape.  The  most  common  topics,  there- 
fore, of  public  discontent  were  wanting  at  Athens — and  as 
few  of  the  citizens  were  in  absolute  want  of  sustenance,  ex- 
cept when  supplies  were  cut  off'  by  the  accidents  of  war,  the 
circumstance  which  with  us  gives  the  highest  plausibility  (o 
inflammatory  harangues  was  of  rare  occurrence.  But 
Athens,  as  we  have  already  stated,  had  dangers  and  hard- 
ships of  her  own,  which,  if  they  cannot  palliate  the  oppres- 
sions of  which,  in  her  days  of  greatness,  she  was  guilty,  may 
at  least  account  for  them. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  political  state  of  the  Greek 
Republics  may  be  formed,  if  we  consider  the  metropolitan 
city  in  each,  as  a  huge  oligarchy,  and  the  slaves  and  depend- 
ent states  as  corresponding  to  the  lower  rank  iu  modern 
kingdoms.  The  governing  party  might  admit  more  or  less 
of  distinction  among  themselves,  but  in  relation  to  the  go- 
verned, they  always  maintained  a  truly  Aristocratic  superi- 
ority. The  citizenship  of  the  leading  state  was  itself  a  sort 
of  nobility ;  and  attended  with  greater  comparative  advan- 
tages than  appertain  to  the  privileged  orders  in  any  Euro- 
pean monarchy. 

The  Athenian  Empire  in  some  degree  resembled  that  of 
the  East  India  Company  ;  less  extensive  indeed,  and  far  less 
beneficial  to  its  foreign  subjects ;  exercising  a  more  despotic 
controul  over  its  ministers,   and  often  delegating  to  them  a 
yet  more  despotic  authority.   But  ancient  notions  of  equality, 
and  claims  to  equal  division  of  property,  were  far  more  suit- 
able to    a   self-formed   society,  than  to   a  constitution,  the 
result  of  time  and  accident.     Tlie  Senate  was  their  court  of 
directors,  and  their  generals  and  ministers,  accredited  agents. 
In  our  own  country,  the  efforts  both  of  the  real  and  pre- 
tended advocates  of  liberty,  have  been  for   the  most  part 
directed    to  limit  the  executive,  to  lessen  the  discretionary 
powers   of  government,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  indivi- 
dual  free   agency.     The   Patriots    ol'   old  pursued    another 
course.     The  modern   definition  of  freedom  would  seem  to 
be  the  greatest  possible  independence  of  each.     The  ancient 
notion  was  rather — the  most  absolute  power  of  all  over  ail. 
Accordingly,  under  the  notion  of  liberty,  the  sovereign  people 
claimed  and  exercised  powers  which  it  is  the  pride  of  ma- 
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dem  liberty  to  abridge  or  rescind.  A  habeas -corpus  act 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  dangerous  iufringenieat  of  popu- 
lar preroi;utive,  and  the  claims  of  a  suspected  Revolutionist 
lo  lair  trial,  would  have  been  heard  with  most  suspicion  by 
the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  rights  of  the  people.  That 
noble,  though  sometimes  perverted  feeling  of  the  English 
commonalty,  which 'makes  the  cause  of  each  the  cause  oi  uH, 
which  follows  the  law  in  presuming  the  innocence  of  the  ac- 
cused, and  resents  the  oppression  of  individuals,  as  a  public 
injury,  was  little  felt  among  the  sovereign  people  ;  and  the 
opinion  that  the  escape  of  the  guilty  is  a  trifle,  compared  to 
the  suffering  of  the  innocent  would  have  been  condemned  as 
a  dangerous  political  heresy,  where  the  continual  peril  of  an 
unstable  constitution  had  blinded  men's  eyes  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  personal  insecurity.  The  ruling  faction,  seldom 
moderate  in  the  exercise  of  power,  had  every  thing  to  dread 
from  the  loss  of  that  power  :  small  republics,  especially.  Such 
as  are  circumscribed  by  the  walls  of  a  city,  are  in  constant 
jeopardy  from  conspiracies.  A  mercenary  troop  or  a  com- 
pany of  partizans,  may  overthrow  their  institutions  in  a 
night ;  and  he  that  went  to  bed  the  busy  member  of  an  in- 
jurious democracy,  might  awake  the  subject  of  an  avenging 
cabal. 

Wherever,  as  in  modern  Europe,  domestic  slavery  is  un- 
known, where  freedom  is  the  growth  of  commerce,  when  po- 
litical rights  arise  from  the  exercise  of  trades  or  professions, 
and  political  influence  is  connected  with  property  which  in- 
dustry may  acquire,  the  laborious  ranks  will  be  respectable, 
and  a  regular  gradation,  a  stream  of  honour  will  descend 
from  the  nobleman  to  the  freeborn  peasant  or  artizan. 

But  in  Greece,  the  really  useful  classes,  (according  to  a 
modern  notion  of  utility),  were  excluded  from  all  partici- 
pation in  government,  aad  held  in  almost  universal  con- 
tempt. To  work  was  the  office  of  a  slave.  Solon  should 
have  abolished  slavery  when  he  made  idleness  a  crime. 

We  never  find  the  Athenian  populace  calling  themselves 
the  industrious  classes,  or  the  useful  order ;  they  reproach  not 
the  wealthy  with  useless uess,  nor,  except  in  a  military  or 
naval  capacity,  <^u  they  dwell  on  their  own  services  to  the  i'ey,\ 
They  were  almost  universally  tax  eaters,  consumers  of  the 
fruits  of  others  industry ;  a  crowd  of  sinecurists,  who  ex- 
pected to  be  paid  for  the  exercise  of  the  very  privileges 
for  the  possession  of  which  they  were  so  clamorous. 

But  Athens,  was  not  the  Utopia  of  Democracy ;  for  the 
aristocratical  leaven  was  strong.  Indeed,  if  a  few  small 
and  poor  Swiss  republics  be  excepted.,  perhaps  the  American 
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Goveiument  is  the  nearest  approach  to  pure  Democracy 
that  was  ever  realized.  The  boastful  pretences  to  antiquity, 
the  hereditary  sanctity  of  the  sacerdotal  families,  the  regard 
for  high  birtli,  and  ancestral  fame,  which  never  seems  to 
have  been  extinguished,  the  historical  feeling  so  strong  in 
Greece,  and  cherished  as  it  was  by  poets  and  orators,  by 
leasts  and  games,  by  periodical  ceremonies  and  splendid 
exhibitions,  combined  with  that  instinctive  love  of  the  beau- 
tiful, the  fairest  point  in  the  Grecian  character,  to  furnish  a 
mural  check  to  the  Democratic  spirit  which  was  wanting  in 
the  forms  of  their  constitution.  Democracy  can  never  be 
itself,  but  in  a  new  state ;  around  whose  institution  no 
rust  of  antiquity  has  grown,  whose  glories  are  recent,  and 
whose  origin  is  such,  as  might,  without  loss  of  honour,  be  for- 
gotten. Where  there  is  any  regard  for  ornamental  acquire- 
ments, any  sense  of  intellectual  delight,  any  reverence  for  an- 
tiquity, any  attachment  to  established  ordinances,  there  exists 
a  counterpoise  to  Democracy.  The  Religion  of  Greece,  so 
much  an  historical  and  commemorative  Religion,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  music  and  poetry,  so  splendid  and 
mysterious  in  its  forms,  supplied  some  counterpoise :  and 
the  temples,  statues,  altars,  holy  places,  though  no  check 
upon  the  violence  of  mob-rule,  prevented  it  from  sink- 
ing to  vulgar  brutality.  Later  innovators  seem  to  have  felt 
this ;  and  hence  their  furv  against  churches,  crosses,  cathe- 
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drals,  and  all  relics  of  former  times  ;  as  if  they  were  consci- 
ous, that  while  aught  remained  to  carry  back  the  mind  into 
antiquity,  the  respect  for  rank  and  ancestry  could  never  be 
totally  extinguished.  A  modern  Liberal  should  have  a  world 
to  work  in,  '*  without  form,  and  void." 

From  the  remains  of  Aristocracy  in  Athens,  much,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  the  jealous  and  cruel  spirit  of  its 
Democracy  arose.  The  strange  anomaly  of  permitting- 
inequalities  in  wealth  and  rank  to  co-exist  with  an  equality  of 
political  power,  was  a  continual  source  of  jars,  plots,  trea- 
sons, and  revolutions ;  evils  which  the  controuling  mind  of 
a  Pericles  could  only  for  a  while  avert,  and  which  the  talents 
of  succeeding  orators  who  too  are  often  employed  to  multiply. 

After  all,  too  much  is  attributed  to  the  defective  consti- 
tution of  Athens,  if  we  suppose,  that  her  recorded  crimea 
arose  solely  from  that  source.  The  imperfect  notion  of 
the  law  of  nations,  the  insecurity  of  all  small  states,  espe- 
cially such  as  exercise  a  power,  they  have  no  natural 
means  of  maintaining,  the  military  character  of  all  the  ancient 
RepubUcs,  the  little  value  of  human  life,  and  the  want  of 
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connection  l»ot\vecu  morality  and  Religion,  wonld  not  have 
heen  renuulied  hy  an  oligarchic,  a  monarchical,  or  u  mixed 
conslilulion ;  a  far  more  extensive  change  was  needed: 
knowledge,  which  the  Greeks,  with  all  their  learning,  had 
not;  and  motives  to  which  they  were  strangers.  There  is  a 
marked  dilVerence  between  the  contests  of  the  Oiigarchal  and 
Democratical  parties  in  the  Grecian  Republics,  and  those 
of  the  Patricians  and  Plebeians  at  Rome.  The  Plebeians, 
if  we  may  trust  the  nbrrative  of  Livy,  strongly  resembled 
our  own  populace,  and  are  neither  in^riously  nor  unfaith- 
iully  represented  by  our  great  Dramatist  in  his  Coriolanus, 
and  Julius  Caisar.  Yet  some  wise  critic  has  censured  him 
ior  attributing  the  coarse  manners  of  our  own  citizens  to  the 
citizens  i»f  Konie.  To  whatever  lengths  the  Democratic 
ambition  may  iinally  have  gone  in  that  conquering  city, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  lirst  demands  of  the  Plebeians 
were  just,  and  the  pride  and  oppression  of  the  Patricians 
intolerable.  The  Roman  mob  were  far  more  vulgar  and 
tasteless  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they  were  less  tyranically 
bloody,  and  less  unreasonable  than  the  lower  Greeks.  The 
Roman  Polytheism  seems  to  have  afforded  more  aid  to  mo- 
rality than  that  of  Greece.  The  domestic  virtues  were  in 
more  esteem.  The  condition  of  females  was  more  respect- 
able; and,  on  the  whole,  there  was  probably  more  common 
sense  in  the  Roman  than  the  Grecian  character.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  we  should  judge  too  harshly  of  human  nature, 
were  we  to  decide  on  the  characters  of  nations  by  those 
public  acts  which  is  the  task  of  an  Historian  to  record. 
No  country  ever  was,  or  can  be  governed  by  numerical 
majorities.  The  real  directors  of  the  public  must  always 
be  few,  not  often  the  best  under  any  state;  under  a  popular 
constitution  generally  the  most  ambitious,  and  the  least  scru- 
pulous. The  decisions  of  mobs  and  popular  meetings  are 
not  the  fairest  test  of  the  dispositions  of  the  individuals 
composing  tl)ein.  A  multitude  has  no  conscience,  no  sense 
of  responsibility  ;  for  the  act  of  all  is  the  crime  of  no  one. 
We  should  not  therefore  infer  that  the  Greeks  were  as  un- 
principled in  private  as  in  national  transactions,  or  that 
a  people  of  taste  so  refined,  and  sensibility  so  lieen,  were  as 
devoid  of  humanity  as  some  of  their  proceedings  would  in- 
duce us  to  imagine.  The  best  virtues  of  human  nature  are 
not  matter  of  record  ;  and  often  the  best  men  die  and  leave 
no  memorial  behind  them.  The  havoc  of  the  storm  is 
marked  and  remembered,  while  the  healing  operation  of  na- 
ture passes  unnoticed,  and  known  only  by  effects  too  gra- 
dual to  be  generally  observed. 
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Art.VI.  The  Testimonies  ofNature,  Reason,  and  Revelation 
respecting  a  future  J  adgment,  jdainly  summed  up  ;  in  four 
^Discourses,  j^reached  before  the  University  of  Camhridgp. 
in  May,  182  i.  By  the  Rev.  John  Lonsdale,  MA.  Assistant 
Preacher  at  the  Temple,  and  late  Felloic  of  King  s  College, 
Cambridge.     8vo.     80  pp.     llivingtons.     1821. 

The  subject  which  Mr.  Lonsdale  has  selected  for  these  Dis- 
courses, is  inexhaustible  in  itself,  and  in  its  powers  of 
awakenings  our  attention,  and  interesting  our  feelings.  The 
mightiest  minds  which  have  yet  undertaken  to  discuss  it,  have 
been  unable  to  fathom  all  its  mysteries;  and  the  most  eloquent 
preachers  have  but  taintly  and  inadequately  illustrated  its 
glories  and  its  terrors.  Although  the  arguments,  by  which  our 
faith  in  the  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  may  be  confirmed, 
and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn  from  it  for  the  I'egula- 
tion  of  our  practice,  have  been  stated  by  Isaac  Barrow,  with 
all  the  acuteness  and  penetration  of  his  comprehensive  intel- 
lect ;  still  he  has  left  ample  materials  either  untouched,  or  only 
in  part  employed,  upon  which  the  noblest  faculties  of  our 
reason  may  be  usefully  exerted.  Nor  will  the  orator  find, 
that,  even  the  eloquent  copiousness  of  Jeremy  Taylor's  cele- 
brated sermons  on  this  awful  subject,  has  anticipated  him  in 
every  topic,  which  it  will  suggest,  of  power  to  arouse  the  master 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  enlist  our  hopes  and  fears  in  the 
service  of  true  religion.  It  must  then  be  a  strange  fastidious- 
ness, which  will  turn  away  with  indifference  from  the  labours 
of  men  confessedly  able,  because,  in  chasing  this  for  the  sub- 
ject of  their  arguments  or  exhortations,  they  have  taken  their 
position  on  ground,  which  has  been  already  often  and  power- 
fully occupied.  Many  indeed  are  the  illustrious  labourers  who 
have  preceded  them  in  its  cultivation  ;  but  the  soil  is  not  im- 
poverished, and  every  one  who  digs  in  it  shall  find  a  treasure, 
fully  equal  to  reward  the  greatest  degree  of  industry  and  abi- 
lity, whicli  he  may  be  able  to  exert. 

Mr.  Lonsdale  is  not  an  every  day  thinker  or  writer ;  and  if  he 
has  chosen  what  some  may  call  a  trite  subject,  he  has  not  been 
contented  with  illustrating  it  by  merely  stringing  together  the 
common  places  of  divinity.  If  his  arguments  are  not  entirely 
original  in  themselves,  he  has  rendered  them  his  own  by  his 
manner  of  treating  them  ;  and  while  the  common  reader  will 
iind  the  important  doctrine  of  a  future  judgment  placed  before 
him,  in  a  point  of  view  which  to  him  may  perhaps  be  novel ; 
the  student  of  a  higher  class  will  be  gratified,  by  recognizing 
Mr.  Lonsdale  as  his  fellow-labourer,  in  those  deeper  mines  of 
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theological  science,  \vhi<h  have  been  opened  by  our  most 
learned  divines;  and  will  allow  him  all  tlie  merit  of  having- 
iittcd  their  pure  bullion  for  the  purposes  of  currency,  by  the 
impress  of  his  own  simple  and  peis[)icuous  language. 

In  his  two  tirst  sermons,  Mr.  Lonsdale  brings  forward  the 
testimony  alVorded  by  imture  and  reason,   in  support  of  tlie 
doctrine  <jfa  future  judgment:  considering  tirst,  the  internal 
evidence  in  its  favour  given  by  our  sense  of  free  agency,  and 
by  the  suggestions  of  cpnscience ;  and  then,   that  external 
prool"  contained  in  the  actual  state  of  the  moral  wt)rid,  as  it  is 
a  scene  of  trial,  and    to  a  certain  extent  a  scene  of  justice 
also.     In  his  brief  observations  on  free  agency,  Mr.  Lonsdale 
purposely  avoids  the  course  of  those,   who  have    entangled 
themselves  in  the  endless  mazes  of  metaphysical  discussion; 
and   contents  himself  with  appealing-  to   the  common  sense 
and   daily   experience    of   every   sober   and    dispassionate 
man>  for    an    answer    to  this  one    plain  question  ;  whether 
he  does  not  know  and  feel  himself  to  be  so  far  practically  free, 
as  to  be  accountable  for  his  actions,  and  capable  of  praise  ov 
dispraise,  reward  or  punishment,  for  them  ?     The  conclusion 
then  from  this  palpable  certainty  is,  that  man,  thus  virtually 
accountable,  is  destined,  either  here  or  hereafter,  to  be  called 
to  an  account.     A  conclusion  which  cannot  be  evaded,   but 
by  supposing,  in  opposition  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  reason, 
that  God,  who  in  the  natural  world  has  adapted  means  to  their 
ends  with  admirable  propriety,  has,  in  the  constitution  of  the 
moral  world,  acted  otherwise,  and  fitted  man  for  being  a  re- 
sponsible agent,  with  no  intention  of  ever  calling  him  to  judg- 
ment     Appealing  in  the   same  way  to  the  universal  feeling, 
experience,  and  confession  of  mankind  for  the  existence  of 
conscience ;   Mr.   Lonsdale  brings  it  forwa"d  as  a  witness  to 
the  vital  truth  which  he  is  considering,  not  the  less  real,  be- 
cause its  natural  influence  over  human  conduct  may  be  weak- 
ened, or  for  a  time  wholly  interrupted  ;  nor  the  less  valuable, 
because  it  may  sometimes  judge  according  to  a  wrong  rule, 
or  be  blinded  by  prejudice  and  passion,  or  perverted  by  a  false 
philosophy . 

The  conclusion  from  the  nature  and  operations  of  consci- 
ence, is  thus  ably  drawn  : 

"  Is  it  not  then  highly  probable,  that  one  great  end,  for  which  the 
feelings  in  question  have  been  interwoven  with  the  very  frame  of 
our  minds,  is  to  keep  up  in  us  a -constant  sense  of  our  moral  re- 
sponsibility ?  Can  it  be  supposed,  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to 
the  divine  attributes,  that  God  has  so  dealt  with  us,  as  that  we 
should  be  perpetually  tormented  with  apprehensions  which  have  no 
solid  foundation,  and  compelled  to  pass  sentences  upon  ourselves 
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which  shall  not  finally  be  ratified  ?  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  records  of  pagan  philosophy,  that  *  the  poet  who  beautified 
the  sect,  that  was  otherwise  inferior  to  the  rest  *,'  having  painted  the 
avenging  power  of  Conscience  in  vivid  colours,  saw  how  naturally 
this  conclusion  followed  ;  how  commonly  in  fact  it  had  been  drawn, 
and  how  greatly  it  had  tended  to  produce  a  general  expectation  of 
future  punishments.  But  then  he  was  compelled  at  the  same  time, 
in  defiance  of  reason  and  probability,  to  pronounce  it  all  a  dream 
and  a  delusion  ;  that  he  might  be  consistent  with  himself  in  the 
maintenance  of  that  miserable  system,  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
God's  moral  sovereignty,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  recommend 
to  the  world  f . 

*'  But  far  be  it  from  us,  my  brethren,  who  have  no  such  scheme 
of  folly  and  impiety  to  uphold,  far  be  it  from  us  to  imagine,  that  the 
God  of  truth  deceives  us  with  false  hopes  and  visionary  fears.  Look- 
ing up,  through  the  medium  of  an  honest  and  well-informed  con- 
science, to  its  great  Author  and  Employer,  let  us  rest  assured,  that 
the  judgments  passed  upon  us  now  by  his  deputy,  will  one  day  be 
confirmed  by  Himself:  whether  to  our  infinite  good,  or  evil,  must 
depend,  under  his  grace  and  mercy,  upon  ourselves."     P.   16. 

In  the  second  discourse  Mr.  Lonsdale  shews,  how  the  ex- 
ternal state  of  the  moral  world  confirms  the  testimony  borne 
by  our  own  hearts  to  the  doctrine  of  a  future  retribution. 

He  remarks,  that  the  more  seriously  and  accurately  nieii 
examine  into  their  present  condition,  the  more  they  will  be 
convinced  that  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial :  of  trial,  as  he  pro- 
perly distinguishes,  with  reference,  not  to  a  future  existence, 
lor  that  would  be  to  beg  the  question,  but  to  this  very  world 
in  which  we  live,  and  in  which  all  our  present  business  lies. 
Having  established  this  point,  and  shewn  the  light  which  it 
throws  on  tlie  momentous  subject  under  his  notice  ;  he  illus- 
trates it  further,  by  placing  before  us  the  moral  world,  ac- 
cording to  its  present  constitution,  as  a  scene  of  justice  to  a 
certain  extent ;  and  shewing  us  that  the  scheme  of  distributive 
justice  which  it  exhibits,  while  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  that 
God  loveth  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity,  that  he  is  are- 
warder  of  them  who  diligently  seek  him,  and  an  executor  of 
wrath  upon  all  the  workers  of  evil,  contains  also  in  its  incom- 
pleteness and  imperfection  a  strong  proof,  that  the  judgment 
which  is  begun  in  this  world,  shall  be  perfected  in  the  next. 

"  By  the  retributive  system  which  we  see  even  now  established, 
God  declares  himself  to  be  a  judge:  by  its  imperfection,  he  teaches 
us,  that  he  suspends  his  arm,  and  defers  the  fulness  and  consumma- 
tion of  his  justice."     P.  33. 


'•   *  Lucretius,  as  characterized  by  Bacuii. 
'*  t  See  Lueret.  III.  1024—1036!'' 
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This  sermon  is  closed  by  some  short  remiirks  upon  the  ge- 
neral consent  ol"  mankind  upon  the  point  in  cpiestion.  Mr. 
Lonsdale  observes,  that  the  expectation  of  a  fHture  judg- 
ment has  ever  been  more  a  popidar  than  ^^  philosophical 
tenet,  llu)ui;h  lioni  true  philoso'pliy  it  has  been  injipparablc. 
And  when  it  is  considered,  that  scarcely  any  people,  however 
barbarous  and  ignorant,  has  been  found  without  some  notion, 
not  only  of  a  future  state,  but  of  one  too,  of  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments ;  and  that  Ihis  belief  has  been  co-extensive  with 
that  of  a  Deity;  this  alonef  though  perhaps  it  will  not  be  al- 
lowed to  be  by  itself  conclusive  on  the  question,  yet  has  its 
Aveight  as  [)art  of  a  body  of  evidence,  from  which,  when  taken 
collectively,  a  reasonable  man  can  scarcely  withhold  his 
assent. 

Having  thns  produced  the  principal  evidences  which  may 
he  drawn  from  the  light  of  nature,  and  the  suggestions  of  rea- 
son, in  iavour  of  the  awful  doctrine  of  a  futurejudgment ;  ar- 
guments in  themselves  of  such  weight,  that,  even  without  the 
addition  of  any  other  support,  they  may  be  sufficient  to  carry 
conviction  to  the  mind  of  any  careful  and  unprejudiced  rea- 
soner;  in  the  tv/o  remaining  discourses,  Mr.  Lonsdale  lays 
before  his  readers,  the  testimony  of  Revelation  on  the  subject. 
In  order  however  to  remove  an  objection  which  may  be  raised 
against  him,  in  the  commencement  of  this  inquiry,  he  enters  at 
some  length  into  a  refutation  of  an  argument  which  has  been 
often  urged  against  revealed  Religion  in  general,  and  may  bo 
employed  to  weaken  any  appeal  to  revelation  in  support  of  this 
})articular  doctrine.  The  infidel's  position  is  this;  if  nature 
and  reason  are  of  themselves  competent  to  represent  this 
truth  to  us  with  such  clearness  and  force,  what  need  was 
there  of  an  extraordinary  revelation  to  make  it  apparent?  By 
reasoning  from  these  premises,  it  is  doubtless  intended  to 
place  the  defender  of  religion  between  the  horns  of  what  is 
conceived  to  be  a  formidable  dilemma;  and  to  compel  him 
either  to  surrender  his  argument  from  nature  and  reason,  or 
in  the  same  proportion  on  which  he  insists  upon  it,  to  weaken 
the  foundation,  upon  which  he  must  build  the  necessity  of  di- 
vine interference,  to  instruct  man  in  religious  truth. 

But  there  is  more  plausibility  than  real  strength  in  this 
boasted  argument  against  revealed  religion.  And  though  the 
doctrine  immediately  under  Mr.  Lonsdale's  consideration  is 
not,  as  he  observes,  to  be  classed, 

''  Among  those  high  and  peculiar  articles  of  the  christian  faith, 
which  constitute  its  distinctive  character,  and  eminently  justify  the 
announcement  of  it  as  of  «  tight  io  lighten  the  Gentiles,  andllieglorif 
of  Go^'s  people  Israel:  yet  confining  ourselves    to   this  doctrine 
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alone,  and  supposing  Revelation  to  do  notliing  more  tlian  confirm 
the  clear  intimations  of  Nature,  and  the  undisputed  conclusions  of 
Reason,  with  respect  to  it ;  we  may  confidently  maintain,  that  such 
a  Revelation  would  be  a  blessing,  most  earnestly  to  be  desired  by 
those  who  had  it  not,  and  most  highly  to  be  prized  by  those  to 
whom  it  had  been  given.  Even  should  we  admit  that  the  argu- 
ments, to  which  we  have  hitherto  limited  our  attention,  and  which 
are  addressed  to  all  men  alike,  had  in  point  of  fact  been  perceived 
and  allowed  by  all ;  still  that  admission  would  by  no  means  preclude 
us  from  contending  for  the  necessity  of  something  more;  of  infalli- 
ble truth,  and  irresistible  authority.  In  a  matter  of  such  tremen- 
dous importance,  and  such  universal  concernment,  the  mind  wili 
naturally  seek  for  some  surer  anchor  to  confide  in,  some  firmer 
foundation  to  rest  upon,  than  mere  reasonable  grounds  of  persua- 
sion: it  will  sigh  for,  and  pine  after  absolute  certainty.  And  when 
all  the  express  assurances  of  .Revealed  Religion,  added  to  those 
grounds,  are  found  too  little  to  check  the  career  of  prosperous 
vice,  or  to  sustain  the  firmness  of  sinking  virtue;  to  settle  the  wa- 
vering, to  tranquillize  the  anxious,  or  to  silence  the  caviller;  surely 
it  will  not  be  asserted,  that  reasonableness  and  probability  are  of 
themselves  sufficiently  powerful  for  the  accomplishment  of  purposes 
so  difficult."     P.  39. 

This  position  he  abundantly  confirms  by  references  to  the 
affecting  complaints  of  the  wisest  of  the  Heathens,  who  la- 
mented their  inability  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  respecting  a 
matter  of  such  near  and  deep  concern  ;  and  by  the  errors  and 
gross  contradictions  into  which  some  of  them  lei!,  while  others 
rejected  the  doctrine  altogether.  Thus  he  shows  how  la- 
mentably mankind  stood  in  want  of  a  Revelation, 

"  Not  only  to  confirm  and  sanction  the  just  conclusions  of 
Reason  as  to  a  future  state  of  retribution  ;  but  to  correct  her  errors 
also,  and  reform  her  corruptions ;  to  rescue  her  from  falsehood,  as 
well  as  establish  her  in  truth  ;  to  extinguish  the  delusive  meteors 
which  had  led  her  astray,  as  well  as  to  disperse  the  mists  which  hung 
over  her  progress  in  the  right  path."     P.  42. 

And,  with  respect  to  the  modern  opponents  of  Revelation, 
he  asks, 

"  Have  they  no  need  of  instruction,  as  to  the  point  in  question  ? 
Is  all  clear,  and  settled,  and  consistent,  with  them  respecting  it  ? 
I^et  the  deist  go  to  his  teachers,  and  see  what  satistaction  they  will 
afford  him  here.  By  one  of  them  *,  a  great  master  too  and  systema- 
tizer  of  deism,  he  will  be  confidently  told,  that  the  doctrine  of  re- 
wards prepared  for  the  good,  and  punishments  for  the  wicked,  here- 
after,   is  one  of  the  '  common  notices  inscribed  by  God  on  the 

»  ««  I.oid  H(-rbeit.     See  Leland's  Dcistical  Writers,  Vol.  1.  p.  3." 
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minds  of  all  men  ;'  and  has  been  *  universally  acknowledged  in  all 
nations,  ages,  and  religions.'    He  will  naturally  therefore  be  led  to 
conclude,  that  he  is  in  no  way  indebted  to  Christianity  for  the  incul- 
cation of  it.     lUit  let  him  enquire  a  little  further,   and  he   may  be 
somewhat  startled,  to  find  another  of  these  philosophers  *,  not  infe- 
rior in  celebrity  to  the  former,  exerting  his  utmost  endeavours  to 
explode  this  very  same  doctrine  :   representing  it  as  a  mere  human 
invention,  the  joint  offspring  of  policy,  and  superstition,  and  nothing 
less  than  an  impious  arraignment  of  the  justice  of  the  Deity,  in  his 
present  government  of  the  world.     Perplexed  by  these  contradic- 
tory judgments,  coming  from  equally  high  authorities,  what  course 
shall  the  free  enquirer  take  ?  Shall  he  reject  Bolingbroke  for  Her- 
bert,  or  Herbert  for  Bolingbroke  ?     Will  not  the  bewildered  and 
thirsty  sceptic  turn  in  disgust  from  i\\e&e  broken  cisterns,  and  hasten 
back  to  ihzii  fountain  of  living  waters,  which  in  an  evil  hour  he  was 
tempted  io  forsake  +  ?      Will  he  not  say  of  his  blind  guides,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophet,  The  ivise  men  are  ashamed,  they  are  dis. 
vmijcd  and  taken  :  lo,  they  have  rejected  the  word  of  the  Lord  ;  and 
tvhat  toisdom  is  in  them  j;  '^''     P.  48. 

Having  thus  established  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  for  the 
confirmation  of  our  belief,  and  the  correction  of  our  opinions 
respecting  this  great  truth  ;  in  his  concluding  discourse  Mr. 
Lonsdale  contemplates  his  subject,  as  it  is  represented  in  the 
pyge  of  Inspiration  :  where  the  picture  which  Natural  Reli- 
gion had  sketched  with  no  feeble  hand,  has  been  finished  by 
Revelation,  and  filled  up  with  circumstances  of  unparalleled 
interest,  and  grandeur ;  and  clothed  with  such  glowing  colours 
as  may  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  cr.rsory  observer. 

The  following  extract  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  our  reader 
an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  ability  with  which  this  por- 
tion of  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

"  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  not  the  least  striking  fea- 
ture in  this  most  striking  subject,  the  character  of  Him  who  is  to 
be  the  Judge  in  the  tremendous  solemnity  before  us  :  upon  which 
however  I  am  compelled  to  speak  with  much  greater  brevity,  tlian 
is  agreeable  either  to  the  magnitude  of  the  thing  itself,  or  to  my 
original  design.  That  He  who  appeared  once  on  the  theatre  of  this 
world,  as  our  Prophet,  and  our  Example  ;  our  Law-giver,  and  our 
King  ;  and  above  all,  as  our  Priest,  and  our  Sacrifice  ;  that  this  same 
Jesus  shall  again  appear  personally  as  our  Judge,  is  a  truth,  which 
the  Gospel  exhibits  to  us,  written  in  such  characters  of  light,  thai 
he  may  run  that  readeth  it.  And  I  suppose  that  no  man,  consult- 
ing the  Scriptures  in  the  simplicity  of  an  unprejudiced  understand- 
ing, ever  called  it  into  question  for  a  moment.  How  then  must 
such  a  man  be  startled,  when  he  finds  it  argued,  that,  'when  Christ 

*  "  Lord  Bolingbroke.     See  Leland.     Vol.  y.  26ii,  243,  4,  and  604,  &c." 
+  "  Jer.  ii.  13."  %  "  Jcr.  viii.  9." 
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is  represented  as  appointed  by  God  to  judge  the  world,  nothing 
more  may  be  intended  by  this  language,  than  that  the  final  states  of 
all  and  every  individual  of  mankind  shall  be  awarde'd  agreeably  to 
the  declarations  of  the  Gospel ;'  and  thus,  that  he  is  only  '  figura- 
tively a  judge  *  !'  But  let  it  suffice  to  have  barely  mentioned  this, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  bold  invasion  of  an  established  doctrine  ;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  indulging  in  uncharitable  censure,  but  only 
of  shewing  the  natural  consequence  of  going  to  the  Oracles  of  God 
with  a  mind  wedded  to  a  preconceived  system.  To  us,  my  bre- 
thren, it  belongs  to  look  at  the  wondrous  object,  here  held  up  to 
our  view,  with  very  different  eyes.  And,  in  truth,  the  despised^  the 
rejected,  the  crucified  Jesus,  (still  alas  !  despised,  rejected,  and  cm- 
cified  afresh,  by  too  many)  appearing  as  the  principal  actor  in  that 
scene  of  final  retribution,  is  an  image  which,  if  man  would  but  con- 
template it,  might  check  the  most  hardened  sinner  in  his  career 
and  rouse  the  most  lukewarm  professor  from  his  lethargy  of  indiffer- 
ence. 'Ihe  Scriptures,  with  that  extraordinary  simplicity,  which 
peculiarly  distinguishes  them,  and  seems  of  itself  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish their  super-human  character,  have  called  our  attention  to,  but 
not  enlarged  upon,  the  astonishing  contrast  between  the  circum- 
stances of  our  Lord's  past,  and  his  future  appearance  ;  particularly 
in  that  remarkable  passage.  Behold,  he  cometh  tvith  clouds  ;  and 
every  eye  shall  see  him,  and  they  also  which  pieixed  him  f .  What 
a  train  of  overwhelming  reflections  do  these  last  few  words 
awaken ;  The  carpenters  son,  the  man  of  sorrolvs,  the  wanderer 
without  tvhere  to  lay  his  head,  the  suffering  malefactor,  has  va- 
nished from  before  our  eyes  ;  and,  in  his  place,  we  see  the  Ki72g  of' 
kings,  and  Lord  of  lords  ;  from  "whose  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven 
Jlee  axmy,  and  have  no  place Jhnndjhr  them.  But  I  will  not  expa- 
tiate upon  a  theme,  which  has  exhausted  the  richest  and  the  holiest 
stores  of  human  eloquence.  Let  us  view  then  the  character  of  our 
Judge,  rather  as  adding  softness,  than  grandeur,  to  the  picture. 
The  prospect  of  a  tribunal,  before  which  the  secrets  of  all  hearts  will 
be  laid  open,  where  no  subterfuges  will  avail  us  any  thing,  no  false 
pleas  can  be  put  in,  is  so  full  of  terrors,  that  a  far  better  man  than 
Felix  may  well  tremble  at  it.  But  when  we  remember,  who  is  to 
be  our  Judge,  when  we  consider  that  it  is  no  other,  than  the  mild 
and  merciful  Saviour,  ■who  ment  about  doing  good ;   who   was  ever 

"  *  See  Belsham's  Calm  Inquiry  into  the  Person  of  (Christ,  p.  336 — 347.  ani- 
madverted upon  by  Dean  (now  Bishop)  Magee.  Disc,  and  Dissert,  on  Atone- 
ment and  Sacrifice,  Vol.  II.  p.  493.  What  was  the  process  which  led  to  this 
interpretation  might  easily  be  conjectured  j  even  if  tht.  interpreter  himself  had 
not  told  us,  that  '  this  [the  judgment  of  the  world]  is  an  office  of  such  trans- 
cendant  dignity  and  importance,  and  requires  powers  so  far  superior  to  any  thing 
which  we  can  conceive  to  belong  to  a  mere  human  being,  however  meritorious 
and  exalted,  that  to  many  it  appears  utterly  incredible,  that  such  an  office  should 
be  assigned  to  one  who  was  himself  atone  time  a  peccable  and  pliable  man,  and, 

as  such,  liable  to  appear  at  the  tribunal  of  eternal  justice.' How  strongly  is  the 

doctrine  of  our  Lord's  divinity  confirmed,  by  such  an  atlenipl  to  gel  rid  of  it !'' 

♦'  f  Rev.  i.  7.  Compare  John  xix.  31.  and  Zccli.  xii.  10." 
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ready  to  say  to  the  penitent,  Thj/  sins  he  forgiven  thee  ;  wlio  prayed 
for  his  murderers  from  that  cross,  where  he  was  paying  the  penalty 
of  our  sins ;  then  indeed  hope  comes  to  our  relief,  and  reminds 
us  of  all  his  gracious  sayings,  all  his  rich  promises;  but  chiefly  of 
the  mighty  eHicacy  of  his  atonement.  It  is  in  his  human  charactpr 
too,  that  he  is  more  than  once  spoken  of  as  our  Judge.  IJe  is  the 
man  ordained  for  this  purpose:  And  we  are  expressly  told,  that  tJie 
Father  hath  given  him  axithority  to  execute  judgment,  because  he  is 
the  son  of  rnnn  *  ;  *  that  is,'  (to  use  the  exposition  of  one  of  the 
greatest  in  that  numerous  host  of  great  divines,  who  have  adorned 
and  enlightened  this  place)  '  because  of  the  Three  Persons  which 
are  God,  he  only  is  also  the  Son  of  Man  ;  and  therefore,  for  his  affi- 
nity to  men's  nature,  for  Jus  sense  of  their  infirmities,  for  Iiis  appear- 
ance to  their  eyes,  most  fit  to  represent  the  greatness,  mildness,  and 
sweetness  of  equity,  in  the  severity  of  that  just  and  irrespective 
judgment  f.'  "     P.  70. 

After  the  specimens  which  we  have  given  of  Mr.  Lons- 
dale's style,  and  power  of  reasoning,  it  will  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary to  say  more  in  recommendation  of  these  discourses, 
which  certainly  entitle  their  author  to  an  honourable  station 
among  those  ahle  and  eloquent  Divines,  who  have  confirmed 
and  illustrated  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  afuturejudgmcnt. 


Art.  VII.  Paramyihia  ;  or,  Mental  Pastimes  :  being  Ori- 
ginal Anecdotes,  Historical,  Descriptive,  JJnmorous, 
and  Witty,  collected  chiejly  during  a  long  Iiesid^:nce  at 
the  Court  of  Russia.  By  the  Author.  Lawler  and 
Quick.     Crown  8vo.  pp.  184.     Gs.     1821. 

YlxpcciJ.v^ix,  if  we  seek  the  interpretation  of  the  word  in 
Plato,  is  an  adhortatory  and  soothing  expression  :  if  we  look 
to  the  Rhetorician  ITermogenes,  it  is  a  figure  of  speech 
which  softens  asperities  ;  but  unless  Hermogenes  so  ex- 
plained it  before  he  was  five  and  twenty  his  authority  is 
nought;  for  alter  that  age  he  lost  his  memory,  and  his  heart 
became  covered  with  hair.  Plutarch  has  used  it  as  the  con- 
firmative of  a  doubtful  position  ;  and  the  good  Eishop  of 
Ptolemais  is  inclined  to  think  it  means  consolation. 

"  The  Author  "before  us  therefore  has  a  wide  range  for 
his  "  Mental  Pastimes  ;"  and  may  readily  pass 

"  From  grave  to  gay,  from  livel}'  to  severe,'* 

«'  *  John  V.  0,7.'*  "" 

"  f  Pearson's  Expos,  of  tlie  Creed,  Alt.  VI." 
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in  componnding  a  work  which  the  first  word  of  his  title-page 
proclaims  to  be  of  an  adhortatory-soothing,  asperity-soft- 
ening, donbt-confirniing,  and  consolatory  tendency- 
Mr.  Walker,  for  such  we  are  told  of  him  by  others,  is  the 
name  of  the  writer  of  this  volume,  resided  for  a  long  time  as 
an  Artist  in  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  We  learn  of  him, 
i'rom  himself,  that  he  is  nearly  sixty,  that  he  is  not  well 
educated,  and  has  a  bad  memory:  that  few  people  have 
travelled  more,  or  enjoyed  more  frequent  opportunities  of 
mixing  with  good  company  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  observation, 
and  for  many  years  was  daily  honoured  with  the  confidence 
and  conversation  of  a  truly  great  and  amiable  sovereign  ; 
and  lastly,  that  every  story  svhich  he  relates  is  '*  a  well  au- 
thenticated indubitable  fact,  and  new  to  the  public."  We 
learn  of  him,  from  his  book,  that  he  is  a  good-natured  gos- 
siping old  gentleman,  who,  we  doubt  not,  is  a  very  agreeable 
companion  in  a  post  chaise,  or  over  a  bottle  of  port.  And 
we  intend,  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  very  freely  to  elicit 
from  his  pages  such  parts  as  strike  us  to  be  the  most "  hu- 
morous and  witty,"  with  less  regard  for  those  which  are 
*'  historical   and   descriptive." 

In  reading  vEsop's  Fables,  we  always  skip  the  moral  ; 
for  though  we  like  very  much  to  hear  birds  and  beasts'  talk 
at  their  ease,  it  is  dreary  work  to  be  obliged  to  listen  to 
gravity  and  sense.  Mr.  Walker  therefore  will  pardon  us  if 
we  omit  his  "  Introductions, "  and  hasten  at  once  to  his 
"  Scraps."  Whether  or  not  the  first  story  which  we  shall 
cite  is  new,  we  care  but  little ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose 
that  it  is  good. 

"  General was  one  of  the  parvenu's,  lifted,  by   the 

French  revolution,  from  obscurity ;  his  father  having  held  the  si- 
tuation of  Swiss,  or  porter,  to  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  When  ap- 
pointed, by  Bonaparte,  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Russia,  he  was 
much  in  the  habit  of  boasting,  in  society  and  at  court,  of  his 
estates  and  possessions  in  Languedoc,  Champagne,  &c.  &c. ;  upon 
which  a  very  witty  and  beautiful  lady,  the  Countess  Valericn  Zoo- 
boif,  said  to  Iiim,  with  great  naivetC',  ^*  La7igvedoc,  Champagne! 
moil  clier  general,  et  moije  vous  croyois  toujours  Suisse."     P.  8. 

The  next  are  highly  characteristic  ;  and,  as  they  happen 
to  be  "  historical'  as  well  as  '*  humorous,"  we  more  readily 
extract  them. 

*'  I  have,  in  one  of  the  following  scraps,  said,  that  the  Emperor 
Paul  was  not  completely  master  of  himself:  this  trifling  occurrence 
uill  further  evince  it.  The  late  Mr.  Frazer,  of  the  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  used,  almost  every  summer,  to  bring  out  a  large  invest- 
ment of  curious  plants,  flowers,  and  shrubs,  of  which  the  present 
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(lowagcr-cmpi-oss,  Paul's  consort,  was  a  great  amatcure  and  pur- 
chaser. One  year,  he  brought  out,  on  speculation,  one  of  the 
long  slap-bang  stage-coaches,  to  carry  sixteen  insides  ;  thinking 
they  might  be  substituted  for  the  very  heavy  lumbering  calashes, 
then  used  for  transporting  the  court-servants  from  the  town  pa- 
laces to  those  in  the  country,  when  they  changed  their  dejour  or 
service.  The  emperor  was  apprised  of  the  carriage  being  at  the 
door,  to  which  were  harnessed  six  horses.  He  came  down  to  see 
it ;  laughed  at  its  appearance  ;  and,  seeing  me  loitering  about, 
ac.ked  me,  with  another  df  two  he  selected,  to  take  a  ride  in  it. 
We  were  no  sooner  seated,  than,  to  my  utter  astonishment,  up 
jumped  the  Autocrat  of  ail  the  Kussias  on  the  coach-box,  with  the 
coachman,  and  away  we  drove  for  several  versts.  When  about  to 
return,  whether  the  Tzar  of  Muscovy  thought  the  carriage  ridicu- 
lous, his  own  conduct  somewhat  so,  or  was  splenetic  at  having  so 
far  committed  the  imperial  dignity,  I  know  not,  but  he  tapped  at 
one  of  the  little  windows  in  the  front,  where  I  sat,  which,  as  the 
reader  may  suppose,  I  immediately  opened,  and  on  seeing  me,  he, 
half  laughing,  said,  '  Sm)ez  voiis,  J]Jons.  W.,  que  si  je  voulois  jc 
jjouvois  vous  crachcr  dnns  la  figure.''  *  Do  you  know,  squire  W., 
if  I  chose,  I  could  spit  in  your  face.'  The  reply  it  deserved 
might  have  packed  me  off  to  Siberia,  and,  therefore,  I  pocketed 
the  affront."     P.  12. 

"  The  Emperor  Paul,  though  sudden  and  capricious,  was  at  the 
same  time  very  gay  and  lively.  He  one  day,  puffing  and  blowing 
out  his  cheeks,  (as  was  his  custom,)  strutted  up  to  Doyen,  who 
was  painting  a  large  picture  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  and  told  him  he 
would  set  to  him  for  the  head  of  Psyche,  which  was  then  wanting. 
The  painter,  though  taken  by  surprise,  was  not  thrown  off  his 
guard  ;  but,  making  a  very  low  bow,  replied,  that  had  he  wanted 
the  head  of  an  emperor,  he  would  not  have  desired  a  better  model, 
but  for  a  Psyche,  he  must  beg  to  be  excused.  The  sprightly  mo- 
narch, patting  him  on  the  shoulder,  told  him  he  had  acquitted  him- 
self better  than  he  expected,  and  had  come  off,  like  a  true  courtier, 
with  flying  colours."     P.  60. 

There  is  more  of  real  dignity  in  the  kiuduess  which  Ca- 
therine displayed  below.  The  Empress  with  all  her  faults, 
well  knew  how  to  play  the  part  of  a  great  monarch ;  and 
there  is  more  in  this  than  is  commonly  imagined. 

'*  Such  is  the  awe  that  dignified  majesty  impresses  on  the  be- 
holders, and  so  peculiarly  eminent  was  it  in  the  striking  manners 
and  deportment  of  her  imperial   majesty,  the  Empress  Catherine, 

that  even  a  Frenchman  was  overcome  by  it.     The  Count  de . 

was  appointed  ambassador  by  the  court  of  Versailles  to  that  of  St. 
!  Petersburg  :  on  the  day  of  his  audience  and  presentation,  the  em- 
press was  seated  on  a  sj)lendid  throne  in  the  marble  hall,  sur- 
rounded^ by  the    imperial    family,  the   chevalier  guard    in    silver 
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armour,  her  generals,  admirals,  great  officers  of  state,  and  of  the 
court ;  foreign  ministers,   ladies  of  rank,  and  other  distinguished 

characters,  &c.  &c.     The  Count  de entered  the  saloon,  but 

was  so  completely  astonished  and  overawed  by  the  magnificence 
of  the  scene,  that,  instead  of  delivering  the  speech  he  had  studied, 
he  could  only  kneel  down  at  the  foot  of  the  throne,  and  stammer 
out,  "  Le  roi,  mon  maitre,  —  Le  roi,  mon  maitre,"  and  could  ab- 
solutely get  no  farther.  The  empress,  pitying  his  confusion  and 
distress,  rose  with  her  accustomed  obliging  affability,  and  said, 
"  My  dear  Count — The  king  your  master,  feehng  the  most  friendly 
disposition  towards  me  and  my  empire,  and  wishing  me  all  the 
happiness  this  world  can  bestow,  has  honoured  you  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  his  ambassador  so  to  tell  me."  Then  stepping  from 
the  throne  with  the  utmost  grace  and  ease,  gave  him  her  hand  to 
kiss,  and  walked  out  of  the  hall."     P.  38. 

"  During  the  reign  of  the  Empress  Catherine,  whose  court  esta- 
blishment was  profuse,  and  the  abuses  excessive ;  she  was  sitting 
one  day  at  a  window  of  the  palace,  from  which  she  could  see  a 
passage  that  led  to  the  court  kitchen,  and  observed  an  old  woman 
come  with  a  sledge,  and  load  it  with  fowls,  partridges,  fish,  &c., 
which  had  been  delivered,  but  never  cooked.  Just  as  the  old 
dame  was  driving  off  with  her  booty,  the  empress  rang  the  bell  for 
her  valet-de-chambre,  and  desirecl  him  to  go  to  the  old  lady  with 
her  best  respects,  begging  her  to  make  all  the  haste  she  possibly 
could,  and  get  off  with  her  treasure,  for  if  the  grand  chamberlain 
of  the  household  saw  her,  she  dared  not  tell  the  dreadful  punish- 
ments that  awaited  her."     P.  55. 

We  have  somewhere  seen  a  similar  anecdote  of  George 
the  Third,  and  a  sentinel  at  Buckingham  House,  who  used 
to  milk  the  royal  cows  for  his  own  use  and  diversion,  during 
the  mornino^  watch. 

One  anecdote  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  must  conclude 
our  citations :  it  is  in  equally  good  taste  with  those  of  Ca- 
therine. 

"  When  the  present  emperor  came  to  the  throne,  and  people 
were  allowed  to  walk,  ride,  and  dress  rationally,  and  nop  like  the 
old-fashioned  wax-figures  of  the  fifteenth  century,  her  Imperial 
Majesty  enjoyed,  in  common  with  others,  this  national  reforma- 
tion. She  was  walking  in  the  summer-gardens,  dressed  with  taste- 
ful simplicity,  and  being  really  a  beautiful,  well- formed,  interest- 
ing person,  was  noticed  by  an  officer  in  the  guards,  who,  having 
only  seen  her  at  court  in  a  hoop-petticoat,  lappets,  and  all  the 
other  cumbrous  paraphernalia,  did  not  know  her.  He  was  much 
struck  with  her,  accosted  her,  and  went  a  step  too  far  in  his  beha- 
viour and  importunities.  The  empress  was  obliged  to  call  a  court 
servant  to  assist  her  escape  from  this  enterprising  knight,  and, 
when  she  got  to  the  palace,  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  the  em- 
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peror.  He  soon  discovered  the  offender,  hut  contented  lilinself 
with  sayinj;,  next  morning,  on  the  parade,  tliat  some  officer  in  his 
guards  had  greatly  insulted  a  lady  who  was  dear  to  him  in  the 
summer-gardens  :  that  when  he  relaxed  the  strict  sumptuary  laws 
which  lately  existed,  he  meant  his  subjects  should  enjoy  a  rational 
liberty;  but  he  was  sorry  to  find  it  had  already  degenerated  into 
licentiousness.  He  further  added  his  hope  that  such  improper 
conduct  would  never  be  repeated;  and  concluded  by  trusting  the 
gentlemen  around  him  woyjd  think  him  mild,  when  they  were 
told  it  was  her  Imperial  Majesty  who  was  the  unfortunate  lady  so 
offended."      1*.    1^7. 

Doyen's  critique  on  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  style,  though 
sarcastic  was  not  wholly  unjust.  The  picture  which  called 
it  forth,  was  the  infant  Hercules  strangliiii^  the  Serpent ;  a 
subject  which  the  Painter  had  not  unaptly  chosen  as  allego- 
rical of  the  progress  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Doyen  disre- 
garded the  voluptuous  colouring,  and  looked  chiefly  to  the 
undecided  drawing,  and  the  varied  distribution  of  eflcct, 
light  and  shadow.  At  length  when  asked  his  opinion,  he 
burst  out,  "  Siiperhe  tableau!  magnijique!  grand  effet! 
beau  coroli !  jjlein  (^expression  !  and  then  with  emphasis  after 
a  short  hesitation,  "  Renversez  le,  cest  iovjours  un  beau 
tableau." 

One  or  two  of  Mr.  Walker's  **  Pastimes"  might  have 
been  omitted  with  advantage ;  but  perhaps  the  standard  of 
delicacy  varies  some  little  in  the  different  temperatures  of 
Loudon  and  St,  Petersburgh. 


Art.  VIII.  The  History  of  the  Plague,  as  it  has  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  Islands  of  Malta,  Gozo,  Corfu,  Cephalonia, 
&)C.  detailing  important  Fads,  illustrative  of  the  specific 
Contagion  of  that  Disease,  with  Particulars  of  the  Cleans 
adopted  for  its  Eradication.  By  J.  D.  Tally,  Esq.  Sur- 
geon to  the  Forces,  Member  of  the  Ionian  Academy,  late 
Inspector  of  Quarantine,  and  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  8vo.  304  pp.  Loiigmau. 
1821.  /9il> 

It  is  well  known  that  an  opinion  has  of  late  years  been  revived 
by  some  eminent  medical  practitioners,  which  is  inclined  to 
refer  the  communication  of  the  plague  rather  to  an  infected 
state   of  the  atmosphere,  than  to  contagion.     The  subject, 
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viaturally  enough,  has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance 
to  form  a  branch  of  Parliamentary  inquiry.  With  the  hypo- 
theses which  have  been  produced  before  the  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  this  question,  we  have  little  concern  ; 
but  the  mass  of  facts  which  Mr.  Tully  has  collected  in  the 
volume  before  us,  chiefly  on  his  own  personal  knowledge, 
will,  we  should  think,  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  most 
reluctant  scepticism. 

Two  brigs  from  Alexandria  anchored  in  the  port  of  Malta 
on  the  28th  of  March,  1813.  They  were  furnished  with 
foul  bills  of  health,  notifying  the  existence  of  the  plague  in 
the  city  which  they  had  lel't,  and  two  persons  on  board  one  of 
them  had  died  suddenly  during  the  voyage  with  symptoms  of 
a  violent  pestilential  nature.  The  crew  of  this  vessel,  the  St. 
Nicholas,  was  immediately  transferred  to  the  lazaretto, 
where,  in  little  more  than  a  week,  the  captain  and  the  sailor 
who  attended  him,  died  under  all  appearances  of  the  plague. 
The  St.  Nicholas  on  this  calamitous  event,  was  immediately 
sent  back  to  Alexandria. 

In  a  few  days  the  plague  broke  out  in  the  house  of  a  shoe- 
maker of  Valetla ;  a  man  whose  principal  occupation  was 
smuggling.  Himself,  his  wife,  and  daughter,  were  victims  to 
the  disease.  In  all  the  cases  of  plague  which  immediately 
succeeded,  communication  with  the  shoemaker's  family  was 
distinctly  traced  ;  and  no  doubt  was  entertained  that  infected 
goods  had  been  clandestinely  landed  in  his  house  from  the 
stores  of  the  St.  Nicholas. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following  summer  and  autumn,  the 
disease  was   propagated    and  kept  alive  in  various   parts  of 
Malta,   by   the    plunder  and  concealment  of  infected   pro- 
perty.    The   vigilance  of  government  at  length  succeeded 
in  checking  these  dangerous  outrages  through  the  greater 
portion  of  the  island  ;   but  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Casal 
Curmi  continued  to  set  at  nought  all  ordinances,  and  made 
their  town  a  dep6t  for  the  malady.     Sir  Thomas  Maitland's 
vigorous  measures  succeeded  in  extirpating  it;   but  not  until 
he  had  erected  double  walls  round  this  town,   which  was  put 
under  martial  law,   and  surrounded  by   cordons  of  troops  re- 
peated at  intervals.     It  was  some  time  before  the  germs  of 
the  plague  were  completely  eradicated  in  the  town  itself;  but 
tliey  ceased  to  spread  around  it  from  the  moment  of  circum- 
vallation  ;  and  not  a  single  instance  of  the  disease  occurred 
among  the  soldiers  who  were  employed  in  preventing  escape 
from  it. 

-     On  the  7th  of  January,  1814,  all  other  towns  in  the  island 
were  emancipated  from  quarantine;  so  rapid  was  the  effect 
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producetl  by  tlic  atoppage  of  cammiinication.  .jPurmi,  ju 
vhich  place  we  iiiight  reasonably  expect  to  fipcl  th^  (|i^p£tse 
more  obstinate,  did  not  recover  its  lull  liberty  till  uie  7th.'  of 

March.  -^tI 

The  island  of  Gozo  was  too  near  not  to  feel  great  alp.rm;"' 
but  the  strict  exercise  of  the  quarantine   regulations,  pre- '^ 
served  it  unharmed  till  free  pratique  was  proclaimed  at  Malt^. 
it  was  then,  when  all  suspicion  of  danger  had  ceased,  thatth^ 
criminal  indiscretion  of  "im  individual  imported  this  horrible 
scourge  from  the  neighbouring  coast.     One  Angelo  Galen,  a 
temporary  inhabitant  of  Casal  Curmi,  before  the  tc^wn  wa^  in- 
vested with  military,  concealed  a  box  of  wearing  apparel  ih  i 
its  neighbourhood.     When  the  restrictions  were  taken  off,  h^ 
carried  this  chest  to  Gozo.     In  two  days  he  died  suddenly;  in 
six  more  his  daughter  followed  him,  and  in  rapid  succession 
many  inhabitants  of  this  village  shared  the  same  fate,  among 
whom  were  the  priest  who  attended  him  and  the  person  whp 
assisted  at  his  burial.    By  an  immediate  adoption  of  measures 
similar  to  those  used  at  Malta,  the  farther  ravages  were  sus- 
pended ;  and  out  of  a  population  of  15,000  souls,  only  ninety- 
six  died.   Among  them  we  regret  to  include  the  name  of  Dr^ 
M'Adam,   Physician  to  the  British  forces,   whose,  exeniqns,* 
were  unremitted,  but  who  unfortunately  neglected  Ijis^.owft. 
security  through  disbelief  in  the  power  of  contagion.      :  ""       ! 

In  December,  1815,  the  authorities  in  Corfu  were  informed 
that  a  malignant  fever  was  raging  in  the  village  of  Marathia,,p 
and  that  thirteen  persons,  out  of  a  population  of  fifty,  were  al- 
ready dead.     The  superstition  of  the  inhabitants  attjibuted 
their  sufferings  to  the  evil  agency  of  the  spirit  of  a  liiau  who 
had  been  recently  murdered  in  their  neighbourhood.  Prayers;  . 
and  processions  were  eagerly  offered  as  atonements  ;  and  all' 
who  died  were  said  to  be  attacked  either  in  the  night,   or  re- 
turning from  their  field  labours  in  the  evening.. 

Under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  TuUy,  the  few  huts  of  Mara- 
thia  were  immediately  destroyed  ;  tents  were  pitched  for  the 
houseless  inhabitants,  and  a  cordon  was  drawn  round  them. 
Unhappily  but  a  few  days  before  these  precautions  were  used, 
some  papas  from  different  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  had 
assisted  the  Marathians  in  a  religious  ceremony,  calcuhited  tp 
appease  the  angry  spirit.  The  disease  was  thus  communicated, 
and  traced  to  the  residence  of  each  individual  who  had  been 
present.  It  became  necessary  to  prevent  all  egress  from  the 
infected  districts,  and  strong  additional  barriers  were  esta,- 
blished  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  course  of  this  service,  Assistant  Surgeon  Toone  fell 
a  victim  to  his  zeal.   Of  the  troops  dispersed  over  the  whole 
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line,  about  thirteen  died  of  the  plague  ;  and  in  each  separate 
case,  the  source  of  contagion  was  satisfactorily  traced.  In 
one  instance  an  entire  guard  entered  an  infected  house  for  the 
sakQ  of  plunder.  Tlie  most  guilty  were  immediately  executed, 
and  several  other  of  the  offenders  suffered  under  the  conse- 
quences of  the  disease. 

The  leading  principle  which  guided  Mr.  Tully's  operations 
was  as  much  as  possible  to  concentrate  his  hospitals,  and  cir- 
cumscribe the  encampments.  The  suspected  or  diseased  per- 
sons in  the  district  of  Leftimo,  comprizing  seven  villages, 
were  gradually  removed  to  the  plain  of  Perivoli.  During 
three  successive  days  the  sick,  who  filled  three  pest  hospitals, 
were  transferred  to  the  central  depot.  The  distance  was 
nearly  three  miles,  the  march  occupied  several  hours,  and 
not  a  man  in  the  numerous  escorts,  who  closely  guarded  the 
procession,  was  seized  with  infection.  We  think  this  fact  con- 
clusive ;  notwithstanding  we  have  been  told  that  "  a  single  in- 
fected person  is  sufficient  to  contaminate  the  air  of  a  whole 
city." 

Under  these  prudent  measures  the  virulence  of  the  disorder 
seemed  to  abate,  when  Maria  Canta,  an  interesting  girl  in 
Melicchia,  who  had  scarcely  attained  her  seventeenth  year, 
and  was  to  have  been  married  as  soon  as  the  quarantine  was 
removed,  died  under  the  most  decided  symptoms  of  plague. 
She  had  been  attacked,  as  usual,  in  the  evening  after  working 
at  the  back  part  of  her  house.  An  elderly  relation  of  the  de- 
ceased, who  resided  in  an  opposite  part  of  the  village,  was 
next  taken  ill.  The  members  of  the  family  were  examined 
by  a  Greek  priest,  under  a  threat  of  excommunication.  It 
appeared  that  the  son  of  the  ^Id  woman  was  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy with  the  unhappy  girl,  had  passed  some  time  at  the 
bouse  when  she  was  taken  ill,  had  assisted  her  in  the  first 
moments  of  her  indisposition,  and  unconsciously  had  conveyed 
the  disorder  to  his  aged  parent. 

As  the  precautions  taken  in  all  instances  were  the  same, 
we  need  not  repeat  the  method  by  which  the  disorder  was 
stopped  :  but  under  the  difficulties  with  which  Mr.  Tully  had 
to  contend,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  his  success.  It  will 
scarcely  be  credited  that,  in  spite  of  the  most  rigid  ecclesias- 
tical as  well  as  military  prohibition,  the  three  principal 
churches  in  Melicchia  were  clandestinely  opened,  and  service 
performed  in  them  before  large  congregations.  The  priests 
and  their  families  were  immediately  hurried  to  the  camp. 

Through  the  medium  of  confession,  the  primary  source  of 
infection   at  Melicchia  was   at  length  ascertained,  ajtid  it 
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evinced  the  snhtlety  of  the  poisou-^arelative  of  MdriaCai^ta,' 
who  lived  in  the  proscribed  viUaoe  of  Polaini,  had  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  sentries;  and  observing  the  deceased  and 
her  mother  on  fhe  opjwsiie  bank  of  the  river  requested  them 
to  prune  his  vinos,  and  to  insure  their  service,  threw  four 
piastres,  wrapped  in  a  small  piece  of  linen,  across  the  stream. 
The  njother,  who  carefully  deposited  this  parcel  in  her 
bosom,  escaped  its  v^om ;  the  daughter,  to  whom  it  was 
afterwards  given,  was  taken  ill  on  the  very  day  on  which  she 
received  it  from  her  mother.  Two  days  after  this  transaction, 
the  man,  who  had  thrown  the  money,  was  attacked  with  the 
plague  in  the  worst  degree,  and  himself  and  his  whole  family 
died  under  it.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  he  was  secretly  under  its 
inlluence  at  the  time  of  communication  with  Maria  Canta's 
mother. 

Many  of  the  details  given  in  this  vohime,  are  of  the  most 
tieart- rending  description  ;  and  confirm  in  all  its  points  the 
close  attention  which  Defoe  has  paid  to  fact  in  his  most  ex- 
traordinary work.  The  Primate  of  Melicchia  in  vain  attempted 
to  conceal  the  nature  of  the  disorder  which  attacked  his  son,  a 
child  ten  years  of  age  :  the  general  welfare  demanded  his  re- 
moval, and  the  separation  was  eternal;  he  died  soon  after  his 
transfer  to  the  hospital.  The  mother's  indisposition  was  in 
like  manner  attributed  by  the  distracted  husband  to  faer 
anxiety  for  the  child  :  but  shortly  alter  her  arrival  in  the 
camp,  she  was  no  more,  having  survived  her  attack  only 
twenty  hours. 

The  origin  of  the  disease  in  this  island  was  afterwards  sa- 
tisfactorily traced  to  a  chest,  containing  infected  articles 
smuggled  from  Corfu,  which  was  not  opened  in  the  district 
to  which  it  communicated  the  disorder  J'or  more  than  a  year 
after  its  arrival. 

It  is  obvious,  that  in  the  hasty  sketch  which  we  have  given 
of  this  volume,  we  have  necessarily  been  compelled  to  omit 
many  particulars,  not  only  of  great  interest  in  themselves,  but 
also  eminently  conducing  to  the  proof  of  Mr.  Tully's  opinion. 
He  writes  in  a  clear,  plain,  manly  style;  and  we  rejoice  to 
find  that  he  is  preparing  to  communicate  to  the  public  the  me- 
dical treatment  of  the  plague  in  the  Ionian  islands,  in  a 
directly  professional  work.  In  the  mean  time,  we  shall  briefly 
subjoin  the  leading  particulars  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  chief  de- 
ductions which  he  has  made  from  the  facts  which  came  under 
his  observation. 

The  grand  object  was  to  prevent  the  smallest  communica- 
tion with  the  infected  districts  ;  for  this  purpose,  every  sus- 
pected family  was  put  under  sentinels,  locked  in  at  night,  and 
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eompelled  to  haudte  and  air  the  whole  of  their  susceptible 
effects.  The  persons  employed  in  conveying-  provisions,  wei-e 
selected  from  families  most  removed  from  suspicion  ;  they 
jvere  carefully  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  population,  and 
placed  under  a  guard.  Each  family  received  its  supplies  in 
reservoirs  formed  at  their  respective  doors,  so  that  no  perso- 
nal communication  took  place. — Meat,  eggs,  fruit  and  vege- 
tables, were  previously  steeped  in  water.  Those,  whose  du- 
ties ca;lled  them  into  hourly  contact  with  the  sick,  were  pro*; 
tected  by  the  free  use  of  oil  and  tarred  dresses ;  and  lew,  wha 
persevered  in  this  system,  were  attacked — no  length  of  inter- 
course however  hardened  the  constitution  of  any  who  ulti- 
mately neglected  these  precautions  ;  and,  after  two  months 
exposure  in  safety,  an  over  confidence  brought  many  to  the 
grave. 

We  shall  conclude,  with  a  single  additional  proof  which 
Mr.  Tully  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Greaves.  It  was 
communicated  to  Dr.  Maclean,  the  author  of  "  Results  of  an 
Investigation  respecting  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Dis- 
eases ;"  but  as  the  fact  militated  ag-ainst  the  learned  Doctor's 
theory,  it  was  unnoticed  in  his  pubhcation.  The  lower  apart- 
ments in  the  military  hospital  at  Valetta,  during  the  plague  ia 
Malta,  were  occupied  by  sick  inhabitants  of  the  town :  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  of  these  patients  died  of  the  plague.  Of 
the  inmates  of  the  military  hospital,  between  whom  and  the 
tenants  below  all  intercourse  was  eflfectually  prohibited,  not 
one  sickened  of  the  disease.  We  will  not  weaken  tliis  state- 
ment by  any  unnecessary  comment. 


Art.  IX. — A  Letter  to  Charles  Abel  Moysey,  Jt>fijt, 
Archdeacon  of  Bath,  on  the.  Subject  of  an  Attack  made 
by  him  upon  the  Catholics,  in  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of 
the  Deanery  ofBedminster,  at  the  Visitation  of  the  drch- 
deacon,  June  21,  1821.  By  the  Rev.  Peter  Baynes. 
Second  Edition.     Is.  6d.     Gye.     Bath. 

X. — A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Peter  Baynes,  in  Reply  to  one 
lately  addressed  by  him  to  the  Rev.  Doctor  Moysey, 
Archdeacon  of  Bath.     Wood  and  Co.  Bath.     1821. 

Some  thirty  years  ago,  there  lived  in  the  west  of  England,  in 
a  part  of  the  country  wher'e  the  habits  of  the  people  were 
remarkable  for  propriety  and  innocence,  a  Mr.  M  '  ■-— ,  a 
very  cohbcquential  petty  magistrate.     It  was  impossible  to 
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converse  with  hiin,  without  hearing  a  long  discourse  upon 
the  weight  of  his  official  duties,  and  the  importance  of  a  strict 
eulbrcement  of  the  laws.  And  yet,  there  never  \vas  a  ma- 
gistrate, lor  the  exercise  of  whose  functions  there  was  less 
occasion  ;  and  in  his  whole  vicinity,  there  was  not  one  person 
who  was  so  great  a  violator  of  the  laws,  as  his  worship 
himself. 

When  he  was  sitting  in  an  open  window  of  his  parlour, 
reading  an  order  which  was  just  published,  for  a  more  rigo- 
rous enforcement  of  the  act  of  Parliament,  imposing  lines  on 
profane  swearers,  he  overheard,  but  with  much  indistinct- 
ness, part  of  the  conversation  of  a  group  of  honest  villagers, 
who  were  assembled  at  a  short  distance  from  his  house.  One 
of  the  rustics  was  assuring  another,  of  the  strict  attention 
he  should  pay  to  some  business  entrusted  to  hira  ;  and  de- 
clared that  he  was  determined  to  set  about  it  **  by  sun-rise 
next  morning."  •'  By  tvhat  ?"  exclaimed  the  magistrate, 
who  had  just  heard  enough  to  fancy  that  an  oath  was  sworn 
by  the  peasant — "  By  what?"  he  exclaimed,  springing  from 
his  seat,  and  brandishing  the  printed  order  in  his  hand.  His 
anger  suddenly  rose,  for  he  was  extremely  choleric  :  **  the 
act  of  Parliament,"  said  he,  "  is  insulted  even  in  the  hearing 
of  the  Magistracy  !"  He  rushed  from  his  house,  utter- 
ing, according  to  his  constant  custom,  when  he  was  angry,  a 
volley  of  imprecations  and  oaths,  of  which,  from  the  effect  of 
Vicious  habit,  he  was  unconscious  ;  and  vehemently  he  .swore 
tp  the  innocent  rustic,  that  he  would  "Jine  him  for  swearing" 

With  feelings  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  we  expe- 
rienced on  hearing  this  anecdote  of  the  unfortunate  bluster- 
ing magistrate,  have  we  perused  a  Letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
Moysey,  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Baynes,  a 
Priest  of  the  Church  of  Home.  It  mav  w6!l  be  classed  with 
tliose  examples  of  excessive  inconsistency  and  folly,  which 
produced  the  most  copious  flow  of  tears  from  Ileraclitus,  or 
gave  the  fullest  play  to  the  risible  faculties  of  Z>e»i0cn7M*. 
By  the  way,  as  we  have  mentioned,  those  very  observant  and 
philosophic  personages,  we  take  leave  to  remark,  that  ac- 
cording to  our  apprehension,  even  the  feeling  and  sentimen- 
tal Heraclitus  might  have  found  better  employment,  in  turn- 
ing occasionally  his  observant  powers  upon  his  own  errors, 
and  weeping  lor  his  own  follies,  than  in  shedding  all  his  tears 
for  the  weaknesses  of  his  neighbours ;  and  that  the  smiling 
Democritus  might  have  passed  his  time  at  least  as  well  as  he 
did,  if  he  had  sometimes  amused  himself  with  looking  into 
his  own  bosom,  and  laughing  at  himself.  But,  to  hope  to 
fiad  ««{^- condemnation  ia  the  conduct  of  these  conceited 
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philosophers,  or  perhaps  of  any  philosophers,  (we  beg  the 
philosophers'  pardon,)  would  be  as  vain  as  to  expect  from 
another  class  of  persons  far  more  interesting,  and  on  whose 
errors  we  should  touch  with  much  more  reluctance,  (we  mean 
the  fair  sex,)  that  they  should  use  their  mirrors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discovering,  impossible,  personal  deformities  in  them- 
selves, as  lessons  of  humility. 

In  truth,  such  is  the  inconsistency,  such  (he  unreasonable 
selfishness  of  human  nature,  that  they  who  deal  most  largely 
in  the  abuse  of  their  neighbours,  may  be  generally  observed 
to  receive  with  the  greatest  degree  of  soreness,  and  to  resent 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  acrimony,  any  censure  directed 
against  themselves ;  and  the  faults  for  which  men  can  least 
endure  the  voice  of  just  reproof,  are  often  found  to  be  pre- 
cisely those  with  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  reproaching 
others. 

Strong  proofs  of  this  inconsistency  and  selfishness  may  be 
seen,  in  virulent  publications,  which  have  lately  issued  from 
the  press,  grossly  maligning  our  religion  and  our  Clergy. 
Some  of  these  performances,  in  which  the  Established 
Church  and  her  ministers  are  described  as  uncharitable, 
intolerant,  slanderous,  persecuting,  are  the  handywork  of 
certain  Popish  Clergymen  amongst  us,  who  make  this  grate- 
ful use  of  the  liberty  for  which  they  are  indebted  to  the  mild 
and  tolerant  spirit  of  that  Church.  We  rejoice  that  our 
fellow-subjects  of  the  Church  of  Rorne,  do  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  toleration  and  liberty  :  but  we  suggest  to  the  reverend 
advocates  oi popery,  if  they  must  be  censorious,  to  seek  for 
other  subjects  of  abuse  than  the  Church  of  England  and 
her  Clergy.  They  seem  resolved  to  declaim  against  into- 
lerance and  persecution  :  let  them  look  to  their  own  system, 
and  discuss  the  deformities  they  may  find  there :  and  then 
let  them  abandon  those  most  intolerant  and  persecuting  dog- 
mas, to  which  they  still  so  obstinately  adhere ;  and  which, 
by  their  influence  over  the  powers  of  the  State,  once  afflicted 
England  with  the  most  cruel  tyranny,  and  left  a  fearful  brand 
upon  her  history,  This  advice  we  should  give  to  a// the 
Clergy  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  countries,  and  parti- 
cularly to  a  Rev.  Mr.  P.  Baynes,  whose  curious  and  angry 
production  we  are  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

Previously,  however,  to  the  consideration  of  tiie  causes 
which  have  excited  this  irritable  gentleman's  wrath,  and 
produced  the  effusion  with  which  he  has  favoured  the  public  ; 
we  beg  leave  to  o)ake  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  charges 
contained  in  authorised  books  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  now 
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published  and  circulated  in  these  countries,  against  the  Pro-t 
TJ^STANT  lli-;Lir.iON,  her  members,  and  ministers.  .7 

The  charges,  to  which  we  particularly  allude,  are  as  fol-^ 
low — that,  the  Protestant  Religion  is  an  heresij,  inspired  by 
the  Devil,  a  damnable  revolt  and  rebellion  against  the  right- 
ful Spiritual  Governors;  that  the  Protestant  Service  is  here^ 
ileal  and  damnable  '* ;  that  all  voluntary  and  stedfast  Protes- 
tants are  heretics,  and  schismatics,  and  that  on  each  account 
they  must  all  be  damnetf  hereafterf;  that  even  the  prayers 
of  such  Protestants  (meaning  voluntary  and  stedfast  Protes- 
tants,)  cannot  be  heard  by  heaven;};:  that  since  they  are 
heretics,  their  *'  deadly  tongues"  are  to  be  considered  as 
*'  the  gates  of  hell  §,"  which,  the  Redeemer  foretold,  should 
not  prevail  against  his  Church,  viz.  the  Church  of  Rome  ex;? 
clusively ;  that  this  heresy,  of  which  all  voluntary  and  stedr' 
fast  Protestants  are  guilty,  is  a  crime  than  which  there  is  not 
one  more  black  in  the  sight  of  heaven  :  that  the  Protestant 
Bishops  and   Clergy  are  leaders  of  a  damnable  revolt  and 
rebellion,  against  the  Redeemer's  Catholic  Church  ;  preachers 
of  heresy  and  blasjtheiny ;  rendering  even  the  good  creatures 
of  God  execrable  by  their  consecration;  profaners  of  the 
ohnrches;  intruders  and  usurpers;  cast  off  by  the  Apostles, 
as  enemies  ;  denounced  by  the  Divine  Word,  as  thieves  and 
robbers;  murderers  of  souls;  and   ministers  of  the  Devil; 
that  *'  to  receive  the  bread  and  wine  of  the  new,'^  (meaning 
Protestant,)  "  communion,  is  a  kind  oi' idolofhyta,  that 
is,  idolatrous  meats ;"  that  "  though  such  creatures  be  good 
by  creation,  yet  they  are  made  eaecra6/e  by  the  profane  bles- 
'«ing  of  heretics  or  idolaters :'  that  "  the  good  must  tolerate 
the   evil,  when  it  is  so  strong  that  it  cannot  be  suppressed 
■without  danger  and  disturbance  of  the  whole  Church,"  (mean- 
ing the  Church  of  Rome,)  "  and  commit  the  matter  to  God'S 
judgment  in  the  latter  day  ;  otherwise,  where  ill  men,  be 
they  heretics  or  otlier  malefactors,  may  be  punished  or  sup- 
pressed, without  disturbance  and  hazard  of  the  good,  they 
may  and  ought,  by  public  authority,  either  spiritual  or  tem- 
poral, to  be  chastised  or  executed  j|." 

Such  are  some  of  the  statements  contained  in  authorised 
books  lately  published  and  sanctioned  in  these  countries  by 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go 
farther,  in  order  to  find  all  the  above  declarations,  and  many 
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more  of  the  same  nature,  than  to  the  great  and  notorious 
depositary  of  their  tenets,  the  Rhemish  Testament  with  its 
persecuting  notes,  and  the  Divinity  Class  Book  of  the  College 
of  Mayuooth. 

And  yet,  while  such  monstrous  and  extravagant  charges, 
such  dangerous,  intolerant,  and  persecuting  tenets,  are  sanc- 
tioned by  our  Popish  Priests,  and  circulated  in  their  very 
Bible !  taught  in  their  Maynooth  College,  even  from  their 
Divinity  Class  Book,  (we   say  nothing  at  present,   of  the 
liberal  and  tolerant  Jesuits  of  Lancashire) ;  while  such  charges 
and  such  tenets  are  thus  maintained  by  our  Popish  Priests, 
they  are  forsooth  fired  with  indignation,  if  a  Protestant  Arch- 
deacon, in  the  honest  discharge  of  his  public  duty,  shall  re*^ 
peat  to  the  Clergy  of  his  Archdeaconry,  the  objections  of  his 
Church  to  certain  corruptions  in  the  Popish  System,  as  being 
of  an  idolatrous  nature  and  tendency;  and  if  he  shall  presume 
to  remark    upon    the  insecurity  in  consequence   of  certain 
<.enets  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  of  trusting  to  oaths  adminis-» 
tered  to  her  members /or  the  support  of  a  Protestant  esta<- 
hlishment. 

To  venture  to  give  utterance  to  such  objections  made  by 
Protestants  to  Popery,  is,  in  the  view  of  some  of  our  meek 
and  tolerant  Priests  of  the  Popish  Church,  malignant  perse--, 
cution.     Let  a  Protestant  Archdeacon  express  these  objec- 
tions, however  moderately;  and   immediately  a  Mr.  Petei;, 
Baynes  is  ready  to  spring  up,  with  all  the  choler  of  the  West 
of  jfiuglaud  magistrate,  noticed  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article,  to  complain  of  "  \he  persecution  *  inflicted  on"  him 
by  the  Church  of  England,  of  the  "calumnies  and  insults 
.of  some  "  of  its  ministers  f,"  of  the  falsehood  and  calumny 
of  "  Archdeacons  and  archfabricators,  of  those  and  formei' 
times  J,"  and  of  his  being  **  doomed"  with   other   Roman 
Catholics  to  "  wear  their  chains  §"  until  the  measure  shall 
be  passed,  for  yielding  up  the  great  offices  of  political  power 
in  these  countries,  to  the  influence  of  their  Church. 

The  Letter  written  in  reply  to  Mr.  Baynes,  which  witli 
that  Reverend  Gentleman's  Letter  is  now  before  us,  contains 
a  complete  refutation  of  Mr.  Baynes's  deience  of  Popery 
against  the  three  objections  which  he  proposed  to  meet ;  and. 
which,  we  believe,  were  the  only  objections  noticed  in  the 
Archdeacon's  Charge  :  one,  relating  to  the  commanding  in- 
fluence in  religious  matters,  of  the  Popish  Priests  over  the 
Jay  members  of  their  com-munion ;  a  second,  representing 
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tbe  adoration  of  suints  and  images  as  practised  in  the  Cbnrch 
of  Rome,  to  be  ol  an  idolatrous  nature  and  tendency ;  and  a 
third,  expressive  of  the  insecurity  caused  by  the  tenets  of 
that  Church,  in  trusting  to  oaths  administered  to  her  mem- 
bers for  the  continued  support  of  a  Protestant  esti- jlishment. 

"  I  n)ust  not  forget,'*  (says  Mr.  Baynes,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Archdeacon,)  "  the  important  discovery  which  you  have  made,  in 

a  book commonly  knffwn  to  Roman  Catholics,  you  say,  by 

the  name  of  the  Hue  booh  /'and  this  blue  book,*'  you  add,  "  contains 
an  iiccount  (^  endeavours  that  tvere  made  by  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
England,  m  a  body,  in  the  year  1789,  to  conciliate^  and  concede  some 

ilf  the  most  dangerous  tenets  of  their  penuasion In  the  first 

.j^lace  then,  I  must  inform  you  that  there  is  not  any  particular  book 

V  called  by  Roman  Catholics  the  Blue  Book :  but  a  series  of  pamph- 

„Jiets,  which  happened  to  be  stitched  up  in  blue  covers,  were  by 

'^  fonie  persons  called  the  Blue  Boohs These  blue  books  do 

*:  jpot  contain  an  account  of  endeavours  of  the  Eoraan  Catholics  of 
--■  England  to  concede  any  part  of  their  religious  tenets ;  for  no  such 
endeavours  were  ever  made ;  but  they  give  some  account  of  a  pub- 
:^Jic  disavowal  that  was  made  by  the  Catholics  of  England,  Clergy, 
J  '^H  well  as  laity,  of  certain  odious  and  infamous  doctrines,  such  as, 
I  tliat  faith  was  not  to  be  kept  wiih  heretics,  which  the  Archdeacons 
.{-jmd   archfabricators   of  those  and  former  times,  had  falsely  and 
..f.valumniously  laid  to  their  charge.     They  also  treat  of  a  dispute 
-which  took  place  amongst  the  Catholics  themselves,  not  about  the 
doctrines  which  were  to  be  disavowed,  but  about  the  wording  of  an 
oath,  in  which  this  disavowal  was  proposed  to  be  made.     With 
'   great  ingenuity,  you  attempt  to  deduce  that  the  words  of  Catholic 
3  laymen  arc  not  to  be  trusted,  because  they  are  tyrannized  over' by 
ii.  their  priests  :  voith  stah  an  imtance,  you  say,  ry  the  absolute  sttpre- 
li  wacy  ofthiir  priests^  ofivhut  value  are  the  assurances  of  laymen  '^     I 
0  will  not  ictoit  your  reasoning  upon  the  laymen  of  your  own  com- 
munion," (how  good  he  is!)  "  but  I  must  assure  you,  that  if  I,  or 
any  other  Catholic  Priest,  or  even  Bishop,  were  to  attempt  such  an 
exercise  of  authority  over  our  flocks  or  inferiors,  as  it  is  said,  truly 
or  untruly,  that  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath  does  exercise  over  his,  I  do 
jiiiot  think  we  should  be  quite  so  successful  in  our  attempt."    P.  33. 

To  this  tbe  writer  of  the  answer  to  Mr.  Baynes,  in  vindi- 
cation of  the  Archdeacon,  replies:  - 

•'  Really,  Sir,  it  does  appear  to  me,  that  your  Romish  Priesthood 
in  England,  stand  in  quite  as  much  need  of  being  roused  to  a  state 
of  independence,  as  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  the  district  around  us. 
Jn  proof  of  which  let  us  once  more  brii.g  forward  that  Depository 
-  of  Roman  Catholic  sentiments,  which  seems  to  have  aiforded  you 
so  much  cause  for  triumphant  merriment.  ]  mean  the  Blue  Book, 
or  Blue  Bocks,  if  you  please,  for  the  plurality  of  the  collection  does 
/toot  setaa  oauch  t»  affect  the  argviir.CTit.     In  this  pairphlet  th«», 
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(whether  stitched  in  blue  covers  or  not,)  is  recorded  a  solemn  pro- 
test, on  the  part  of  the  principal   Roman  Catholics  of  England, 
against  certain  obnoxious  doctrines  and  sentiments  imputed  to  them, 
truli^  or  untruli/yhy  the  Protestants:  which  protest  is  formally  attested 
by  the  signatures  of  several  hundreds  of  their  body:  and  to  nearly  two 
hundred,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  this  number,  the  title  of  Reverend  is  pre- 
fixed.    The  pamphlet  also  records  a  statement  of  their  readiness 
to  take  an  oath  of  security,  to  be  prepared  for  the  consideration,  and 
to  be  ratified  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament.     After  the  document 
had  been  thus  numerously  and  respectably  signed,  out  comes  an 
encyclical  letter  from  three  Vicars  Apostolic,  denouncing  in  the 
most  unequivocal  language  the  measures  which  had  been  adopted : 
declaring  too,  in  plain  unvarnished  terms,  that  none  of  the  »aith- 
PD  L  Clergy  or  Laity  ought  to  take  airy  new  oath,  or  sign  any  new  de- 
claration in  doctrinal  matters,  or  subscribe  any  new  instrument  wherein 
the  interests  of  Religion  are  concerned,  without  the  previous  appro' 
hation  of  their  respective  Bishop :  and  they  required  submission  to 
those  determinations.     And  what  was  the   sensation,   which  this 
Apostolico-vicarial  decree  created  ?     Why,  the  resolutions  were 
rescinded,  the  declarations  were  made  void,  the  oath  was  demo- 
lished, and,  in  passive  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  their  spiritual  go- 
vernors, the  greater  number  withdrew  the  signatures  which  they 
bad  previously  affixed  to  the  protest  in  question.     Now  these  are 
stubborn  facts.     Let  these  then  determine,  whether  the  English 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  or  the  Protestant  Clergy  in  the  Arch- 
deaconry of  Bath,  are  subject  to  the  higher  degree  of  ecclesias- 
tical tyranny."     Repfy  to  Mr.  Baynes,  p.  7,  8. 

Here  it  occurs  to  us  to  suggest  to  Mr.  Baynes,  that  we 
have  certain  questions  to  propose  respecting  a  solemn  pro- 
mise to  "  disclaim  ihe  odious  doctrines"  in  the  notes  of  the 
Mhemisk  Testament,  made  by  the  Board  of  principal  Roman 
Catholic  Laymen  of  the  sister  country.     On   the  fourth  of 
December  1817,  it  was  declared  at  that  Roman  Catholic 
f  Board,  that  "  there  was  not  a  moment  to  he  lost — the  Catholics 
;*  Should  with  one  voice  disclaim  those  very  odious  doctrines.'* 
'  A  Committee  for  preparing  the  disavowal  was  accordingly 
appointed  on  that  day.     Four  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
;r4ay  on  which  the  Committee  was  appointed,  when  "  there 
was  not  a  moment  to  be  lost;"  but  no  disavowal  has  yet  ap- 
peared ;  and  within   a  few  days  after  they  had  passed  the 
above  resolution,  the  said  Roman  Catholic  Board  was  extiu" 
guished.    !Now  upon  this  transaction,  and  important  subjects 
connected  with  it,  we  might  propose  some  questions  of  rather 
an  embarrassing  nature  to  the  Popish  Priests,  and  calculated 
to  add  very  important  weight  to  the  first  objection  which  we 
have   mentioned  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath.     Will  Mr. 
Baynes  and  his  brethren  of  the  Romish  pTJcsthood,  wish   to 
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have  llitjso  quoslions  proposed,  before  the  next  discussion  of 
what  is  called  the  Roman  Catholic  questou  .' 

The  next  objection  wliich  we  have  stated,  naturally  pro- 
duces a  much  longer  discussion.  Our  limits  necessarily, 
prevent  us  Iroiii  giving  to  our  readers  all  that  the  writer  of 
the  letter  to  Mr.  Baynes,  says  in  that  publication,  of  the  ado- 
ration of  Saints  and  Images  as  practised  in  the  Church  of 
Rome  :  and  we  feel,  that  were  we  to  give  abridged  extracts 
from  his  arguments  onth^  topic,  we  should  do  injustice  botU 
to  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  to  his  clear  and  con- 
vincing reasoning. 

We  come  to  the  last  of  the  three  objections  mentioned, 
by   which   Archdeacon   Moysey   has  kindled   Mr.   Baynes'9 
wrath.  It  appears  that  the  Archdeacon  referring  particulfirly  . 
to  tlie  danger  of  entrusting  political  power  to  the  Church  of., 
Rome  in  these  countries,  objected  to  that  Church  as  justifying 
a  breach  of  faith  with  those  whom  her  authorities  terra  herer 
iics.     Here  Mr.  Baynes  fancies  that  he  rides  triumphant  on 
the  notorious  answeis  of  the  Popish  Universities  to  certain 
questions  gent  to  them  by  direction  of  Mr.  Pitt.     It  cannot 
detract  from  the  acknowledged  greatness  of  Mr.  Pitt's  cha- 
racter,  to  admit   that  he  here  shewed  himself  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  Popish  casuistry.     Kever  was  a  question  pro^ 
posed  to  Popish  authorities,  more  open  to  Jesuitical  evasion, 
than  that  which  Mr.  Baynes  has  adduced  as  sent  by  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  Popish  Universities.     The  object  was 
to  ascertain  whether  certain  meditated  oaths  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  sufficient  security  against  subsequent  attepjptis 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these  countries,  to 
overturn  the  Protestant  Establishment.    With  this  particular 
view,  a  question  was  proposed  ^ener«//y :  and  we  apprehend 
that  the  Archdeadon  of  Bath  has  in  his  Charge  fallen  into  a 
similar  error.     He  adverted  to  the  danger  of  committing  po- 
litical power  to  the  popish  Church  in  the  united  kingdom; 
and  though  speaking  with  this  particular  reference,  he  seems 
to  have  expressed  himself,  as  if  he  conceived  that  the  Church 
of  Rome  held  it  as  a  general  tenet,  that  *'  faith  is  not  to  be 
kept  with  heretics."     We  do  not  believe  that  this  was  the 
Archdeacon's  meaning.     But    he  avows   bis  apprehension, 
that  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  may  be  bound  to  act 
according  to  such  a  principle,  "  if  the  good  of  their  Church, 
which  is  a  consideration  paramount  with  them,   shall  be  de- 
clared by  papal  infallible  authority  to  require  it." 

To  the  answei  s  of  the  Romish  Universities  on  this  subject, 
the  writer  of  the  letter  to  Mr.  Baynes,  opposes  the  decrees 
of  Popish  councils,  and  evidence  of  the  authority  of  those 
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coinicils.  The  Popish  doctrine,  on  the  obligation  of  oaths 
which  may  interfere  with  the  good  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
was  laid  before  the  Public,  and  its  foundation  explained,  in  a 
pamphlet  *  published  by  Rivingtons  in  1818.  We  shall  here 
give  the  explanation,  in  the  words  of  the  pamphlet. 

**  If  salvation  can  be  obtained  only  in  the  Church  of  Rome;  if 
all  other  Churches  are  the  work  of  the  infernal  enemy  of  man ;  are 
not  the  support  and  extension  of  the  Church  oi' Rome,  and  the  sup- 
pression of  all  other  Churches,  the  highest  duties  which  a  man  owes 
to  God  and  his  fellow-creatures  ?     The  Church  of  liojrte  answers 
in  the  affirmative.     Again  :  is  that  which  the  Roman  Church  calls 
hertsy,  a  crime  so  great,   that  there  is  none  greater  in  the  sight  of 
heaven  ?     The  Church  of  Rome  answers  in  the  affirmative.    Then, 
1  would  ask,  whetlier  according  to  these  principles,  an  oath  to  support 
an  heretical  establishment,  should  be  considered  obligatory,  if  cir- 
cumstances should  render  its  non-performance  conducive  to  the 
advancement  of  the  popish  Church,  and  destruction  of  the  heresy,. 
which  its  observation  would  contribute  to  maintain?     The  common 
principles  of  morality  inform  me,   that  an  oath,  if  its  performance 
shall  oppose  my  first  and  highest  duties  to  God;  and  support  the 
greatest  crime  in  the  sight  of  heaven,  should  be  considered  as  a  rmh 
oath,  and  must  at  least  cease  to  be  obligatory :  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, that  I  should  be  infallibly  certain,  both  as  to  the  transcend- 
ent obligation  of  the  duty,  and  as  to  the  unexceeded  enormity  of 
the  crime;  there  would  (I  conceive)  be  little  room  for  question  re- 
specting the  obligation  of  the   oath  above  mentioned.     But  tlie 
Canon   Law  of  the    Church  of  Rome   decides  the  point  for   her 
raiembers :  and    (if  her  doctrines    concerning    infallibility,   exclu- 
sive salvation,  and  heresy,  be  admitted)  decides  the  point  most  justly. 
.i4n  oath  is  not  to  be  observed,  by  which  a  crime  is  incautiously  fro~ 
viised:  corpus  juris  canonici.  ed.  colon,  raunatise,  1757.     Tom.  ]. 
p.  765.     Jn  oath  taken  contrary  to  the  ienefit  of  the  Church,  does 
jnot    bind.    Ibid,   de  jurejurando.  Tom.  II.    p.    297.     Js   it  not, 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,   the  exclusive  province  of  hev priesthood ^ 
especially  of  her  first  pastor,  to  decide  on  religious  duties,  on  the 
meaning  of  the  Divine  decrees  of  her  councils,   and  of  her  sacred 
Canons  ?     If  we  shall  remember,  that  the  Pope  is  the  supreme  au- 
thentical  expounder  of  those  obligations  and  laws ;  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  reading  one  official  document,  stating  what  oath  he  will 
permit  the  Roman   Catholics  to  take  ;   and  another  declaring,  on 
his  authority,  what  sense  shall  be  affixed  to  an  oath,  in  case  the  oath 
were  already  enacted  ?  Can  we  be  surprised  at  various  declarations 
'  on  the  subject  of  promises  and  oaths,  with  which  the  popish  priest- 
hood have,    in  ditt'erent  periods  of  the  world,  astonished  Protest- 
ants who  did  not  sufficiently  consider  the  necessary  tendency  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome.'* 
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And   now  a  hint  to  Mr.  Peter  Baynes,  before  we  take 
leave  of  the  present  controversy.     He  has  been  pleased  to 
follow  the  examples  of  certain  other  popish  priests  who  have 
lately  favoured  us  with  their  eifusions,  in  alluding  to  a  delicate 
subject  which,  of  all  topics,  it  behoves  him  and  his  brethren 
to  leave  untonched.     We  mean  the  marriages  of  the  Clergy. 
The  popish  priests,  it  seems,  are  shocked  to  think  that  a 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  of  the  country  should 
be  employed  in  suppor4fing  and  providing  for  the  wives  and 
children   of  the  clergymen.     This   concern  for  the   public 
interest,  is  very  feeling  and  very  good  of  Mr.  Peter  Baynes 
and  his  brethren.     But,  let  them  beware  of  the  subject !     AU 
the  reverend  members  of  his  order  and  fraternity ;  all  the 
popish  priests  in  England  ;  and  all  the  popish  priests  in  Ire> 
land  ;  nay,  all  the  fat  and  greasy  monks  and  friars  of  all  the 
popish  convents  in  the  world,  may,  for  any  question  that  we 
are  now  disposed  to  raise  concerning  the  matter,  be  so  many 
miracles  of  chastity  :  the  practices  of  popish  confession  and 
popish  absolution,  may  be  the  most  moral  things  on  the  face 
of  the  earth,  for  any  thing  that  we  now  mean  to  say  to  the 
contrary  : — but,  let  those  miracles  of  chastity;  let  those  most 
pure  and  moral  confessors,  be  very  cautious  how  they  ventuire 
to  attack  the  marriages  of  the  Protestant  Clergy  !  They 
may  he  sure,  that  of  all  thfe  subjects  they  eould  select,  tt»is 
would  be  the  most  ill  chosen :  and  we  strongly  advise  them, 
to  rest  satisfied  with  their  own  wonderful  purity,  and  wonder- 
ful chastity,  and  with  the  very  delicate  morality  of  thesysteoA 
of  female  confession,  as  it  has  been  so  olten  practised  m  the 
^  Church  of  Rome ;  and  to  beware  how  they  direct  the  base 
assaults  of  envy  and  malevolence,  against  the  sacred  rites  of 
hallowed  wedlock. 

It  is  rumoured,  that  a  great  effort  is  to  be  made  in  the 
approaching  session  of  Parliament,  to  carry  the  measure  for 
conceding  political  power  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  these 
countries.  The  effort  may  be  made :  but  we  have  not  yet 
seen  cause  to  alter  our  opinion  of  the  danger  of  such  a  measure. 
W  hat  new  circumstance  has  occurred  to  shew  the  prudence 
of  abandoning  the  policy,  to  which  this  great  Protestant 
country  has  so  long  and  so  faithfully  adhered  I  Is  it  the  late 
authoritative  circulation  of  the  atrocious  and  persecuting 
tenets  re-published  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Rhejiiish  notes  1 
Is  it  the  declaration  of  IVlr.  Baynes  and  of  bis  reverend 
brethren,  that  the  tenets  of  their  Church  are  jVflmw/a6/e?  Is 
it  the  conduct  of  the  Popish  Missionaries  va  France,  now  la- 
bouring under  the  sanction  of  great  and  high  aotiiorities  in 
that  country,  to  bring  back  by  counterfeited  miracles,  and  by 
all  means  in  their  power,  the  gross  form  of  the  most  super- 
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stitioas  Popery  t  Is  it  the  oatrage  against  Mr.  Loveday,  de- 
motifjtrating  that  those  Popish  Missionaries  hold  no  rights  to 
be  sacred,  when  opposed  to  their  schemes  of  proselytism, 
and  ultimately  of  power?  Is  it  the  tolerant  conduct  of  our 
Lancashire  Jesuits  inserting  in  the  leases  of  lands  which  they 
grant,  clauses  prohibiting  the  preaching  of  Protestant  doc- 
trines ?  We  really  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  what  new  claim 
!the  Church  of  f2owie  has  acquired  to  the  means  of  dominion  in 
any  part  df  the  United  Kingdom.  But  it  is  not  our  intention 
ia  enter  at  present  upon  a  discussion  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
question. 

We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  the  letter 
entitled  a  Reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Baynes,  as  being  a  complete 
refutation  of  that  gentleman's  effusion  against  the  Archdea- 
con of  Bath  ;  and  we  advise  that  reverend  advocate  of  image- 
worship,  of  Popes  and  Popish  Councils,  and  of  the  ccelibacg  of 
the  Clergy,  to  remain  satisfied  with  the  unobtrusive  exercise 
of  his  functions  ;  and  with  the  conviction  of  the  peculiarly 
charitable  and  tolerant  spirit  of  himself  and  his  Church  ;  and 
with  the  persuasion  of  the  superior  chastity  and  purity,  which 
have  ever  raised  and  still  raise  all  the  popish  priests,  monks, 
friars,  Jesuits  and  all,  so  much  above  the  rest  of  mankind.  Let 
him,  if  he  will,  be  convinced  of  all  this  :  but  if  it  be  his  sincere 
wish  (as  we  doubt  not,  it  is)  to  serve  the  interest  of  Popery 
in  this  country,  let  him  take  care,  not  to  write  letters,  and 
,  still  more,  not  to  publish  his  letters.     By  such  publications 
axs  th^t  of  his  letter  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Bath,  he  will  but 
expose  himself  and   his   Church  ;   and  provoke  discussion 
which  will  defeat  his  object.     He  may  also  contribute  to 
excite  in  the  minds  of  the  Laymen  of  his  Communion,  a  wish 
to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  system  of  their  religious 
teachers.     Need  we  remind  him,  what  the  result  of  such  in- 
quiryi  has  generally  been  ? 
jv  San  ov . 
ia8B9inftdoc  "— 
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In  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  performance,  the  au- 
tlior  has  thought  proper  to  narrate  a  few  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  capture  of  a  real  pirate,  in  the  year  1725, 
who  had  during  a  considerable  period  annoyed  the  more 
wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  Orkney  islands.  The  details 
stated  there  are  as  follows  : 

**  In  the  month  of  January,  1724-5,  a  vessel  called  the  Re" 
renge,  bearing  twenty  large  guus  and  six  smaller,  commanded  b 
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John  Gow,  or  Goffe,  or  Smith,  came  to  the  Orkney  islauda,  and 
was  discovered  to  be  a  pirate,  by  various  acts  of  insolence  and  viU 
lany  committed  by  the  crew.  These  were  for  some  time  submitted 
to,  the  inhabitants  of  these  remote  islands  not  possessing  arms, 
nor  means  of  resistance  ;  and  so  bold  was  the  captain  of  these  ban- 
ditti that  he  not  only  came  ashore  and  gave  dancing  parties  in  the 
village  of  h^tromness,  but  before  his  real  character  was  discovered, 
engaged  the  affections  and  received  the  troth-plight  of  a  young 
lady  possessed  of  some  property.  A  patriotic  individual,  James 
Fea  the  younger,  of  Clestron,  formed  the  plan  of  securing  the  buc- 
caneer, which  he  etFccted  by  a  mixture  of  courage  and  address,  in 
consequence  chieHy  of  Gow's  vessel  having  gone  on  shore  neat 
the  harbour  of  Ciilfsound,  on  the  island  of  Eda,  not  far  distant 
from  a  house  then  inhabited  by  Mr.  Fea.  In  the  various  strata- 
gems by  which  Mr.  Fea  contrived  finally,  at  the  peril  of  his  life^ 
they  being  well  armed  and  desperate,  to  make  the  whole  pirates  his 
prisoners  ;  he  was  much  aided  by  Mr.  James  Laing  the  grandfather 
of  the  late  INIalcolm  Laing,  Esq.  the  acute  and  ingenious  historian 
of  Scotland,  during  the  seventeenth  century." 

After  mentioning  some  other  circumstances  to  which  we 
may  possibly  return  liereafter,  the  novelist  insinuates,  that 
the  "  dates  and  other  particulars  of  the  commonly  received 
story  are  inaccurate,  since  they  will  be  found  totally  irrecon- 
cileable  with  the  following  veracious  narrative  compiled  from 
materials  to  which  be  alone  has  had  access." 

It  happens  however,  that  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  prove 
that  the  particulars  of  the  commonly  received  story  are  per- 
fectly accurate,  and  of  course,  that  the  narrative  given  by 
the  ingenious  author  is  entirely  the  offspring  of  his  inventive 
brain.  Ey  the  kindness  of  a  friend  resident  in  Orkney,  we 
have  been  put  in  possession  of  several  original  documents 
connected  with  tlic  capture  of  Gow's  ship  and  crew;  and  in 
particular,  a  memorial  presented  by  Mr.  Fea  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Treasury ;  affidavits  by  the  above-mentioned  James 
Laing  and  a  Mr.  Scollay,  shipmaster  in  the  island  of  Stromsay  ; 
and  lastly,  a  diary  or  journal  of  Fea's  proceedings,  during 
his  stay  in  Londcm,  whilst  prosecuting  his  claims  for  remu- 
neration in  the  shape  of  a  sum  of  money  to  cover  the  ex- 
pences  incurred,  in  securing  the  vessel  and  maintaining  the 
prisoners. 

The  memorial  addressed  by  Fea  to  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  His  Majesty's  Treasury,  sets  forth  the  I'acts  of  the 
case  in  these  words  :  viz. 

"  That  about  the  24th  of  January  last,  the  pyrate  ship  called  the 
Revenge,  of  twenty-four  great  guns  and  si.x  smaller,  John  Gow, , 
alias  Smith,  commander,  having  come  into  the  road  of  Carston  in 
the  Orkneys,  was  soon  after  by  intelligence  gained  from  desertefs 
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from  her,  a»d  by  the  succeeding  pyratical  behaviour  of  the  re?t  of- 
the  crew,  in  (amongst  other  things)  plundering  the  house  of  he. 
sheriff  depute  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  and  ravishing  women,  disco- 
vered to  be  a  pyrate. 

'*  That  on  the  first  discovery  of  her  being  so,  your  memorialist 
animated  with  the  hopes  of  the  service  he  might  do  his  JMajesty, 
his  country,  and  all  good  men,  set  about  engaging  the  gentlemen 
at  Kirkwall,  the  capital  burgh  of  those  islands,  in  measures  with 
him  for  surprising  if  possible,  and  seizing  the  said  pyrate  where  she. 
then  lay. 

"  That  the  consultations  entered  into  for  that  purpose  having 
reached  the  said  Gow,  by  the  correspondence  his  dissimulation  of 
himself  had  obtained  among  the  country  people:  and  your  memo- 
rialist having  in  the  mean  time  found  it  necessary  for  a  preparation 
of  arms,  &c.  to  go  to  his  own  house  at  Calfsound  in  the  island  of 
Eda,  before  he  could  «et  forward  on  his  pi-oposed  expedition  ;  he 
was  immediately  followed  by  an  express  from  his  friends,  informing 
him  that  the  said  Gow,  (who  was  bred  in  Orkney,  and  therefore  well 
skilled  in  the  navigation  throughout  the  islands)  had  weighed  from 
Carston,  and  had  threatened  to  sail  for  the  port  of  Calfsound,  there 
by  his  ravages,  to  gratify  his  revenge  on  your  memorialist. 

*'  That  but  about  ten  hours  after  the  receipt  of  the  above  ex- 
press, the  said  pyrate  ship  was  perceived  to  approach  towards  the 
harbour  before  your  memorialist's  house,  on  such  short  warning, 
that  he  had  been  able  to  get  but  nine  or  ten  of  his  people  about 
him  for  tiie  defence  of  the  danger  he  saw  so  imminent ;  and  there- 
fore to  delude  Gow  into  an  opinion  that  his  pyratical  purpose  was 
not  suspected,  and  thereby  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  stra- 
tagem your  memorialist  was  now  forming  to  supply  the  want  of 
strength  ;  your  memorialist  preferred  a  letter  of  seeming  friendship 
to  be  sent  by  a  boat  to  meet  the  said  Gow,  desiring  he  would  for- 
bear the  ceremony  of  a  salutation  by  his  guns,  in  regard  your  me- 
morialist's wife  was  in  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  might  be  much  dis« 
turbed  or  affrighted  at  so  unusual  an  alarm. 

"  That  whilst  that  first  step  was  putting  in  practice,  and  the  ship 
stretching  into  the  harbour,  the  strength  of  the  tide,  very  forcible 
among  those  islands,  occasioned  her  refusing  the  stays,  and  drove 
her  stern-ways  towards  the  shore  of  the  opposite  uninhabited  island 
that  faces  your  memorialist's  house,  where  dropping  an  anchor 
under  foot  in  hopes  to  get  another  further  a-hcad  to  warp  off  on  the 
tide  of  flood  if  he  could  be  provided  with  a  boat  capable  to  carry  it 
out  ;  happening  to  be  unappointed  with  one  of  their  own  large 
enough  for  that  purpose,  your  memorialist  had  the  happiness  to  see 
Providence  favour  his  resolution  to  encounter  so  desperate  and  bar- 
barous  an  enemy  to  himself  and  all  honest  men. 

"  That  what  your  memorialist  did  in  consequence  of  that  in  stav- 
ing his  own  boat,  and  by  ordering  immediately  all  the  other  boats 
of  the  island  to  be  hauled  up  to  a  proper  distance  from  the  shore, 
that  they  might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gow  to  assist  his  getting 
off  the  ship,  or  to  convey  himself  and  crew  away  ;  in  his  first  seizing 
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the  boat  and  five  of  Govt's  men  who  came  on  shore  armed,  to  force 
jour  mcmoriahsc's  boat  and  assistance  ;  by  defeating  all  the  arts  the 
said  Govt  made  use  of  to  extricate  himself  out  of  the  difficulty  he 
was  in  ;  by  preventing  the  said  Gow  and  company  from  blowlDg  up 
the  ship  and  themselves  together,  which  he  found  them  determined 
to  do,  rather  than  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  justice ;  and  that  at  last, 
(getting  some  more  of  his  friends  and  people  of  the  country  to  his 
aid)  by  drawing  the  said  Gow  and  all  his  crew  into  his  possession, 
will  appear  to  your  Lord^iips  in  the  certificates  hereto  annexed, 
and  in  Gow's  letters,  and  in  your  memorialist's  answers  to  them. 

**  That  having  got  possession  of  the  ship,  he  put  his  own  brother 
and  24  hired  seamen,  with  two  Custom  House  Officers  on  board,  in 
order  to  guard  her  and  her  cargo,  which,  as  your  memorialist  is  in- 
formed, is  of  some  value  ;  and  besides,  provided  and  entertained 
men  to  guard  the  prisoners  till  they  could  be  conveyed  to  the  proper 
place  of  their  confinement,  and  till  his  Majesty's  pleasure  concern- 
ing them  should  be  known. 

**  That  whilst  your  memorialist  was  thus  in  possession  of  the  ship 
and  of  her  crew,  his  Majesty  sloop  the  Weasle,  and  soon  after  the 
Greyhound  in  quest  of  the  said  pyrate,  came  into  the  Orkneys  ; 
and  Captain  Robinson,  Commander  of  the  Weasle,  having,  as  he 
said,  orders  from  the  Admiralty,  took  possession  of  the  ship  and 
cargo,  and  required  from  your  memorialist  the  prisoners,  but  who 
were  afterwards  delivered  to  Captain  Solgard,  ofthe  Greyhound,  m 
number  twenty-seven." 

The  memorial  concludes  in  the  usual  way,  praying  indem- 
nification and  reward,  neither  of  which  did  Fea  ever  receive 
from  Government.  We  have  now  before  us,  as  we  stated 
above,  a  journal  kept  by  that  gentleman  when  in  London, 
where  he  came  immediately  after  the  ship  and  prisoners  were 
taken  out  of  his  hands,  as  just  now  described ;  but  as  it  is 
not  entire,  the  result  of  his  application  to  the  treasury,  is  not 
recorded  in  it.  We  are  indeed  informed,  byjthe  author  ofthe 
Pirate,  and  we  believe  truly,  that  Mr.  Fea,  so  far  from  re- 
ceiving any  reward  from  his  Majesty's  ministers,  did  not 
obtain  even  countenance  enough  in  that  quarter  to  protect 
him  against  a  variety  of  sham  suits,  raised  against  him  by 
Newgate  solicitors,  who  acted  in  the  name  of  Gow  and 
others  ofthe  pirate  crew  ;  and  "the  various  expences,  vexa- 
tious prosecutions,  and  other  legal  consequences  in  which  his 
gallantry  involved  him,  utterly  ruined  his  fortune  and  his 
family ;  making  his  memory  a  notable  example  to  all  who  shall 
in  future  take  pirates  on  their  own  authority." 

The  "  sham  suits"  here  alluded  to,  are  narrated  in  the 
Diary  with  deep  feelings  of  indignation  and  astonishment ; 
and,  as  the  style  and  manner  of  this  record,  have  something 
in  them  extremely  characteristic  ofthe  writer,  as  well  as  of 
the  time  in  which  he  lived,  we  proceed  to  give  a  few  extracts 
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fn>m  it,'  following  therein  the  natural  order  of-  events. 
The  paper  is  entitled,  "  Jotirnall  of  my  Proceedings  anent 
the  Pvratt  Prise  taken  by  me  upon  the  i7th  February. 
1725;'  ^  '^  ^ 

«  Wednesday  the  17th  March,  I  took  my  departure  from  Dean- 
sound,  i:i  Orkney,  for  London,  on  the  board  the  Greyhound  man 
of  wan,  ClaptiJ'eter  bolgard,  commander,  to  whom,  upon  the  8th 
and  9lh  days  of  the  said  month,  I  delivered  the  prisoners,  being 
27  in  number,  viz. 

"  I  John  Gow,  alias  Smith,  Commander, 

2  Philabart  Joseph  Lebyer,  Mate, 

3  John  Bellon,  Boatswain, 

4  Timothy  Murphey,  Carpenter. 

And  so  on  to  the  ninnber  of  12  petty  officers;  adding,  in  a  note, 
*  the  prisoners  are  on  board  the  said  sliip  to  be  carried  to  London 
iu  order  to  tryall.*  "  ,  :; 

"  Wednesday,  24-th— Wee  arrived  att  the  Bay  of  thee  Nore, 
and  this  night  Mr.  Bell  and  I  went  to  Shireness,  and  lodged^  therf 
all  night. 

«'  Thursday,  25th-— This  day,  about  ij  of  the  doack,  wee  sett 
out  for  London,  in  a  passage  boat,  and  att  four  of  the  cloack,  att 
noon,  we  arrived  at  the  Hermitage  Bridge,  and  stayed  there  in  on 
Mf  Scotts  that  night. 

*•'  Fryday,  26th  — I  went  to  M'  Tho^  Lyell's  house,  in  Cecil  Street 
in  the  Strand,  and  delivered  him  the  letters  I  had  to  him  from  ray 
Uncle  and  Ant,  and  before  ever  he  looked  upon  these  recommen- 
dations, I  was  desired  to  stay  at  his  house.  But  rather  desireing  to 
be  recommended  by  him  to  lodgeings,  that  1  might  make  bold 
with  upon  my  pocket,  he  told  me,  that  if  I  should  offer  to  goe  to 
any  house,  and  not  take  wellcome  to  him,  I  would  mightely  deSr 
oblidge  him,  w^  I  was  obliged  to  comply  with. 

"  Saturday,  27th — I  come  to  M^  Lyell's,  where  I  have  handsome 
lodgeings  allotted  for  me  and  my  servant. 

'•  Sunday,  28th — I  haveing  Gott  a  Suite  of  new  cloathes,  from  the 

makeing,  which  cost  me ,  and  haveing  gott  myselfe  in  order, 

I  went  to  company  with  M""  Lyell,  and  waited  of  Collonell  Monro, 
&c.  &c. 

*'  Munday,  29th — This  morning,  about  9  of  the  cloack,  I  went 
with  Mr  Lyell  to  M"^  Duncan  Forbes,  and  consulted  him  with  3 
guineas  to  himselfe,  and  13'''  to  his  serv"',  he  is  to  draw  a  petition 
to  the  King  in  my  favours.  I  dined  with  Collonell  Monro  this  day, 
in  company  with  M'.  Jo"  fforbes  of  CoUen,  who  made  me  very  much 
concerned  with  drinke.'' 

Under  date  of  Thursday  the  8th  of  April,  he  says,  "I 
wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
ia  Behalfe  of  the  inaocent  Prisouer^."  These  were  a  few- 
natives  of  Orkney,  some  of  whom  had  been  forcibly  carried 
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t>n  board  the  Rcvcngo,  and  others  had  entered  voluntarily, 
not  knowing  the  character  of  the  ship.  Fea's  intercession 
appears  to  have  been  so  far  clfectual,  as  only  nine  out  of 
twenty-seven,  found  in  the  service  of  Gow,  were  ultimately 
brought  to  trial. 

**  The  said  day  I  went  in  company  with  Mr.  Lyell,  and  se'ed  the 
Prisoners,  and  Distributed  33  shill,  Ster.  a^nong  them  and  the 
Keeper  to  be  kiiidlcy  to  (Uem.  1  It-ft  a  crowne  to  a  churchman, 
who  was  a  prisoner  for  debt,  to  preach  to  tiiem,  and  1  gave  Robert 
Read  5  sh.  upon  creditc  of  Collector  B."  :  .t,i-> 

Gow  had  attempted  to  buy  off  Mr.  Fea,  by  offering  him 
JEIOOO  in  goods  and  money,  if  he  would  not  appear  against 
him  on  his  trial ;  but,  finding  the  Orcadian  inaccessible  to 
such  a  motive,  he  was  induced  to  have  recourse  to  a  legal 
stratagem.  The  Journal  exhibits  the  affair  in  the  following- 
simple  terms. 

"  Fryday  21 — As  I  am  going  to  the  Court  of  Requests,  in  order 
to  speak  with  Captain  Geddes,  anent  the  appreciation  of  the  ship, 
I  am  laid  hold  ot  by  three  Baylliffs,  amongst  whom  was  the  fellow 
who  called  himself  Gow's  Relation,  and  by  these  I  am  arrested  at 
Gow  the  Pyratt's  Instance  for  the  sume  oi  £500  Ster.  and  from 
Cecill  Street  1  am  carried  to  Angell  through  the  streets  in  a  most 
ridiculous  manner,  the  Baylliffs  Refusing  me  the  use  of  a  coach, 
though  desired.  After  I  came  to  prison  in  one  Clerk's  house,  I 
wrote  to  my  friend  Mr.  Lyell,  who  very  readily  came  himself,  and 
sent  for  Captain  Geddes." 

After  a  good  deal  of  trouble  occasioned  by  the  pettifog- 
ging expedients  of  Gow's  agents,  Mr- Fea  was  admitted  to 
bail  to  the  amount  of  lOOOl. 

"  Wednesday  the  26th. — Coll.  Douglass,  Son,  and  I  went  to 
Doctors  Commons,  thereto  hear  the  try  all  of  the  Prisoners,  where 
John  Gow  Smith,  James  Williams,  Peter  Rollison,  John  Peterson, 
John  Winters,  Daniel  M'Anly,  Michel  Moore,  William  Melvine, 
and  Robert  Read,  all  nine  were  arraigned  for  tlie  murder  of  Oli- 
ver Furnoe,  late  commander  of  the  George  Gaily,  his  ^Jate,  Sur- 
geon, and  Scrivan.  John  Gow  would  not  plead,  for  which  he 
was  brought  to  the  Barr,  and  Judge  ordered  that  his  thumbs 
should  be  squeezed  by  two  men  with  a  whip  cord  till  it  did  break, 
and  then  it  should  be  doubled  till  it  did  again  break,  and  then  laid 
threefold,  and  that  the  executioners  should  pull  with  their  whole 
strength.  Which  sentence  Gow  endured  with  a  great  deal  of 
boldutss,  and  thereafter  he  was  ordered  against  the  next  morning 
to  be  brought  to  the  press  yard  and  pressed  to  death".'  Robert 
Read  was  acquitted  and  the  seven  others  found  guilty. 

*'  Thursday  the  27th — This  morning  Coll.  Douglas,  Son,  Mr. 
Lyell  and  i  went  to  the  court  again,  and  Gow  was  brought  to  the 
Barr,  and  refusing  to  plead  was  sent  to  the  yard  to  be  pressed 
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feo  daath.  The  Marshal  of  the  Court  being  sent  after  hitn  to  see 
to  prevail  with  hira  to  plead,  He  told  him  he  would  not  have  given 
the  court  so  much  trouble  had  he  been  assured  they  would  not 
hang  hitn  in  chains.  The  Marshall  prevailed  with  him  to  come 
back  and  plead,  and  having  pleaded  Not  guilty,  after  a  clear  pro- 
bation against  him,  he  was  found  to  be  the  Contriver  and  part 
actor  of  that  barbarous  murder  for  which  he  and  the  other  sevea 
were  condemned,  and  James  Bilbene  and  Alexander  ilobb  for 
piracy. 

"  Munday  31st— I  went  to  the  Parliament  House  and  seed 
the  Parliament  adjourned. 

"  Tuesday  1st  June  —  I  went  to  Mr.  Walpole's  with  Mr. 
Robert  Dalrymple,  and  haveing  found  Coll.  Douglas  there,  he 
brought  me  to  Mr.  Walpole,  Coll.  Munro  and  Captain  Aber- 
cromby  being  present,  and  He  told  Mr.  Walpole  that  I  was  the 
Gentleman  who  had  taken  the  Pjratts  and  expected  he  would 
take  notice  of  me.  His  answer  was  there  could  be  nothing  done 
until  the  King  was  gone." 

Immediately  after  this  interview,  poor  Fea  was  threatened 
with  four  separate  actions  at  the  instance  of  as  many  pirates 
from  among  those  who  had  been  pardoned,  under  the  pre- 
tence  of  recovering-  money  and  clothes  alleged  to  be  in  his 
possession  as  the  captor  of  the  Revenge.     As  the  Diary  is 
not  brought  farther  down  than  the  11th  of  June,  we  have  no 
means    of  knowing  how  the  litigation   ended,  or  upon  what 
pretence  he  was  denied  compensation  tor  the  expenditure  of 
his  time  and  property  in   what  might  be  called  the  public 
service.       We    have   been    assured    by   the    same   Orkney 
gentleman,    to    wiiom  we   are   indebted  lor  Fea's  Journal 
and    other   documents,   that   he   obtained   no   remuneration 
whatever;  whence  there  is  the  best  ground  for  believing  the 
statement  contained   in  the   advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
"Pirate,"  that  the  spirited  patriotic  conduct  of  the  heir  appa- 
rent of  Clestron,  "  utterly  ruined  his  fortune  and  his  family." 
As  the  affidavits  made  bv  Laing  and  Scollay  respect  ex- 
clusively the   means  used  by  Mr.  Fea  for  ensuring  and  se- 
curing Gow  and  hi<  buccaneers,  and  had   in  short  no  otlier 
object  than  to  establish   the  fact  that  Fea  was  the  actual 
captor  of  the   Eevenge ;    they    would    hardly  be  regarded 
by  our  readers  as  worthy  of  the  room  which  they  would  oc- 
cupy in  our  pages.     There  are  in  them,  no  doubt,  a  variety 
of  circumstances  which  tend  to  illustrate  the  fierce  and  des- 
perate character  of  Gow.     When   taken  prisoner,  an  event 
whicli  was  effected  chiefly  by  craft  and  treachery,  the  bandit 
commander  "  was  desired  in  a  discreet  manner  to  Wcilk.  to 
the  boat,  but  he   rather  desired  to  ha  shot."     When  invited 
to  come  on  shore  he  declined,  unless  a  hostage  were  sent 
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for  him,  and  gave  assurance  that  **  he  would  never  surrender 
himself  prisoner,  or  should  ever  he  taken  hy  any  ship  of  war, 
adding  that  he  would  ralher  set  fire  to  all,  and  as  they  had 
lived  so  let  them  die." 

It  is  ohvious  from  the  quotations  which  we  have  made  from 
these  Orkney  papers,  that  copies  of  them  must  have  some 
time  or  other  been  in  the  hands  of  the  author  of  the  Pirate. 
The  outline  which  he  hae  given  in  his  "  advertisement"  is 
taken  literally  from  Fea's  Diary  and  Journal,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  love  story  there  narrated,  and  which,  we  have  been 
assured,  has  no  foundation  whatever  in  the  facts  of  Gow's  life. 
The  story  to  which  we  now  allude  is  expressed  in  theso 
terms.  "  It  is  said  that  the  lady  whose  aliiections  Gow  had 
engaged,  went  up  to  London  to  see  him  before  his  death, 
and  that  amving  too  late  she  had  the  courage  to  request  a 
sight  of  his  dead  body  :  and  then  touching  the  hand  of  the 
corpse,  she  formally  resumed  the  troth  plight  which  she 
had  bestowed.  Without  going  through  this  ceremony,  she 
could  not,  according  to  the  superstition  of  the  country,  have 
escaped  a  visit  from  the  ghost  of  her  departed  lover,  in  tiie 
event  of  her  bestowing  upon  any  living  suitor  the  faith  which 
she  had  plighted  to  the  dead." 

As  the  chief  object  of  the  author  is  to  describe  the  man- 
ners and  characters  which  distinguished,  at  any  given  ao-e, 
the  several  portions  of  the  British  dominions  where  he,  fixes 
the  locality  of  his  dramatis  persona?,  there  is  perhaps  no 
just  ground  for  complaint  in  regard  to  the  freedonis  whicU 
he  takes  with  dates,  names,  and  the  other  materials  of  his- 
torical truth.  We  still,  however,  question  the  wisdom  of  . 
confronting  his  fictitious  narrative  with  a  statement  of  the 
real  facts  to  which  it  bears  a  remote  reference,  and  by  which 
its  aberrations  may  be  so  easily  detected  and  exposed. 

The  author  of  Waverley,  as  every  one  knows,  is  remark- 
able for  acute  observation  and  a  most  retentive  memory. 
He  notes  character,  and  stores  up  phrases,  and  slang  term's, 
and  technical  expressions,  in  all  the  classes  and  divisions  of 
low  life.  In  the  country,  he  walks  with  the  shepherd  on  the 
hill,  invites  him  to  teli  his  story  and  recite  the  traditional 
ballad  of  his  district :  in  town,  he  eyes  the  thief,  marks  his 
gait,  the  cast  of  his  head,  and  the  meaning  of  his  looks  ;  or 
goes  to  prison  to  sound  the  heart  of  the  convict,  to  register 
his  feelings,  and  to  copy  his  language :  at  sea,  he  converses 
with  the  ccraraon  sailor,  learns  the  names  of  all  the  thitj<rs 
the  sailor  has  or  does,  makes  himself  acquainted  with  his 
superstitions,  and  in  short,  dives  at  once  into  the  fantastic 
religion,  and  the  not  less  fantastic  philosophy  of  that  hardy 
order  of  men.  He  has  been  seen  to  turn  in  the  street  to  fullow 
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a  miscreant  who  had  been  tried  for  a  capital  crime,  and 
escaped  for  want  of  evidence  ;  to  see,  as  he  expressed  it, 
how  the  fellow  looked  among  honest  men,  and  how  he  would 
move  round  at  the  sight  of  a  lawyer.  When  at  the  sea-side 
ijgain,  the  fisherman,  and  above  all  the  fisherman's  wife,  noted 
in  all  countries  for  a  strong  and  unsophisticated  eloquence, 
enjoys  the  conversation,  and  replies  to  the  numerous  ques- 
tions, of  this  singular  person  :  and  when  sailing  on  the 
Highland  lake,  he  oils  the  tongue  of  the  mountaineer  with  a 
copious  dose  of  whiskey,  draws  him  into  the  history  of  his 
clan  with  all  its  exploits,  thefts,  and  murders,  and  makes 
him  exhibit  in  his  own  person  the  wild  gestures  and  deep 
enthusiasm  of  a  native  Caledonian  uucontaminated  by  Saxon 
intercourse  and  luxury.  Every  where,  indeed,  he  reads  the 
living  book  of  the  human  character :  and  what  he  has  once 
learned  he  never  ceases  to  retain,  and  to  render  available  to 
the  purposes  of  description. 

As  might  be  expected,  most  of  his  characters  are  trans- 
cripts of  individuals,  most  of  whom  are  still  alive;  and  many 
of  his  recitals  are  only  amended  editions  of  anecdotes  which 
still  float  on  the  stream  of  Scottish  tradition,  constituting 
alike  the  dread  and  the  amusement  of  the  peasantry  around 
the  winter's  hearth.  The  horrible  story  told  in  the  *'  Legend 
of  Montrose,"  in  which  the  "  Sons  of  the  Mist"  are  repre- 
sented as  having  taken  off  a  gentleman's  head,  and  placed 
it  on  the  dining  table  of  his  sister's  husband,  with  a  piece  of 
bread  in  the  mouth  is  literally  true;  and  the  melancholy 
effect  Avhich  the  sight  of  that  appalling  object  had  upon  the 
lady's  mind  (for  she  was  the  first  who  happened  to  come  into 
the  room)  is  described  by  the  author  in  nearly  the  same 
words  which  were  used  by  a  relation  of  the  family,  who  with 
many  sobs  and  tears  communicated  the  miserable  details  to 
the  writer  of  this  article. 

The  Noma  of  the  Pirate,  too,  is  the  representative  of  an 
old  Orcadian  sybil,  who  died  about  a  year  ago,  and  who  was 
well  known  to  the  sailors  on  the  northern  shores  of  Scotland 
by  the  name  of  Fair-WIND  Mag.  Pretending  to  the  same 
sort  of  power  over  the  elements  which  the  heroine  of  the  Fit- 
ful-Head is  described  as  having  claimed,  she  earned  a  pre> 
carious  livelihood  by  selling  wind  to  the  mariners  and  the 
hshermen;  and  such  was  the  confidence  which  these  persons 
reposed  in  Mag's  influence  over  the  wild  tempests,  that  no 
boat  departed  ibr  the  haaf,  or  ship  for  the  Greenland  fishery, 
without  procuring  a  certificate  from  the  wise  woman  that  tlie 
storm  would  not  destroy,  nor  the  whales  upset  their  barks 
during  the  perilous  enterprise  in  which  they  were  about  to 
engage.     Her  predictions  and  assurances  were,  of  courst. 
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often  falsified  by  tlu;  event ;  and  yet  it  not  nnfre(inenlly  hap- 
pened that  her  prophesies  secured  their  own  lulfilmeut.  For 
example,  uhen  consulted  by  the  whaler  how  n)any  lish  he  was 
to  ca tell  iu  a  Davis  >itrait's  voyage,  site  put  into  his  hand  a 
piece  of  thread,  on  uiiicli  she  had  made  a  certain  number  of 
knots,  and  informed  him  tliat  the  answer  to  his  request  would 
be  found  on  the  thread  when  duly  inspected.  The  success  of 
the  charm,  however,  depended  on  a  great  variety  of  coudi- 
lions  to  be  obsersed  by  •the  person  in  whose  favour  it  was 
wrought,  and  among  others,  that  the  thread  or  twine  was  not 
to  be  looked  at  before  a  given  day,  or  until  the  master  of  the 
ship  had  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the  ice.  As  the  knots  on 
the  tliread  denoted  the  number  of  iish  to  be  caught,  it  was,  of 
course,  to  be  expected  that  if,  at  the  time  specified  by  Meg, 
the  predicted  number  was  secured,  the  fisher  would  return 
Lome  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  iates  were  accon)plished  ; 
and  that  if,  on  the  other  band,  the  number  was  not  completed, 
they  would  persevere  as  long  as  the  season  would  permit  in 
order  to  realize  their  measure  of  good  fortune.  ,  As  a  proof 
and  illustration  of  what  we  have  now  stated,  we  "were  in- 
formed by  the  captain  of  a  Greenlandman,  with  whom  we 
had  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  this  very  subject,  that 
about  seven  years  ago  he  paid  the  usual  visit  to  Fair-wind- 
Meg,  and  received  the  usual  feticht.  Agreeably  to  her  in- 
structions he  deposited  the  thread  in  a  place  of  safety,  and, 
as  he  remarked,  thought  no  more  either  of  the  witch  or  her 
line,  until  his  attention  was  recalled  to  the  latter  by  the  una- 
nimous voice  of  his  crew.  The  season  was  bad,  and  no  fist> 
to  be  got  by  strength  or  skill ;  and  accordingly  at  the  time 
when  the  vessels  usually  led  the  ice,  he  intimated  (o  his  peo- 
ple that  he  had  come  to  the  resolution  of  returning  home- 
ward with  a  clean  ship.  Upon  hearing  this,  one  of  the  men, 
deputed  by  the  rest,  came  up  to  him  and  said,  *'  Captain, 
have  you  looked  at  Meg's  line  T'  "Nonsense!"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  "  who  w  oultl  mind  the  ravings  of  a  mad  old  wo- 
man!" "  You  had  better  look,"  said  the  sailor;  "  for  if  she 
says  we  are  to  get  no  fish,  then  we  will  go  home  contented." 
To  please  the  fellows,  continued  our  informant,  I  did  go 
down  for  the  thread  ;  brought  it  up,  shewed  them  the  num- 
ber of  knots,  which  amoimted  to  seven  ;  and  asked  them 
whether  they  thought  there  was  any  probability  of  catching 
seven  fish  at  that  advanced  period  of  the  year?  The  men, 
begged  a  week  or  so,  to  have  at  least  a  chance  of  doing- 
something  to  keep  up  Meg's  credit;  and  the  result  was,  that 
before  ten  days  had  elapsed,  the  seven  fish  were  actually 
caught,  barrelled  up,  and  stowed  away,  to  the  great  joy  and 
triumph  of  the  crew.     Such  an  event  established  the  reput?i- 
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tiou  of  the  sybil  among  all  the  companies  of  the  hundred 
ships  which  annually  pass  the  Orkneys  on  their  way  to  the 
difterent  fishing  stations  within  the  Arctic  circle  ;  for  these 
simple  mariners,  yielding  to  their  superstitious  Lias  and  love 
of  the  marvellous,  easily  allowed  themselves  to  forget  the 
numerous  cases  wherein  Meg's  foresight  was  proved  at  fault. 

A  few  years  ago  the  reputed  author  of  Waverley  nmde  an 
excursion  to  Orkney  ;  and,  whilst  there,  failed  not,  of  course, 
to  visit  Fair-wind- Mag.  It  is  said  he  spent  the  greater  part 
of  a  day  with  her,  listened  to  a  description  of  the  means  she 
used  to  controul  the  hyperborean  storms,  and  to  a  recital  of 
the  many  wonders  by  which  her  power  over  nature  had  been 
signalized ;  and,  in  short,  in  her  he  found  materials  to  con- 
stitute the  ground-work  of  JS'orna's  character — the  enchan- 
tress of  the  Fitful-Head. 

The  originals  of  not  a  few  of  the  heroic  personages  who 
figure  in  the  Scottish  Novels  are  individually  known  to  the 
people  of  the  north  ;  and  we  have  been  assured,  that  several 
of  the  pictures  which  have  most  the  air  of  caricatures,  are, 
in  reality,  the  most  true  and  faithtid  to  nature.  Dominie 
Sampson,  for  instance,  with  all  his  extreme  awkwardness 
and  grotesque  manners,  does  nothing  more  than  represent 
the  habits  of  a  worthy  minister  in  Scotland — a  great  lover  of 
books  and  of  mankind ;  generous  and  active  in  all  works  of 
benevolence — but  at  the  same  time  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
world  and  all  its  modes,  and  very  much  addicted  to  bawl  out 
'*  prodigious  r  A¥e  have  even  been  told,  that  the  change  of 
a  into  i,  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  name,  gives  the  patro- 
nymic of  the  learned  divine,  who  is  iuimortaiize  I  under  the 
feigned  chai-acter  of  the  paedagogue  of  Ellangowan. 

Having  occupied  so  much  time  in  detailing  the  incidents 
connected  with  the  real  piiate,  Gow,  we  had  better  not  at- 
tempt any  analysis  of  the  history  of  the  fictitious  pirate. 
Captain  Cleveland.  The  Novel  itself  will  he  very  generally 
read  ;  and  those  who  do  not  read  it  would  rece!\  e  but  an  iiu- 
perfect  view  of  its  merits  from  such  a  preacis  and  list  of  ex- 
tracts as  we  have  it  now  in  our  power  to  introduce.  We 
therefore  prefer  to  end  our  article  as  we  began  it,  by  })ro- 
ducing  from  a  work  in  Shetland,  just  published  *,  a  lew  more 
of  the  materials  employed  by  the  "  Great  Unknown,"  as  he  is 
wont  to  be  called,  in  Uie  elucidation  of  Zetlandic  manners. 

In  a  chapter  entitled,  "  Festivities  of  Shetland,"  Br.  Hib- 
bert  informs  us  that  Fapa  Stour  is  the  only  island  in  the 
country  where   the   ancient  Norwegian   amusement  of  the 

'  fv "^.Description  of  the  ShetlauJ  Isles,, '.&c.  by  Dr.  Htbbert,  to  be  noticed  at 
lefigth  in  a  subsequent  Number. 
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sword  tlance  lias  been  preserved,  and  whore  it  slill  continues 
in  Thnl«^  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  a  lon<j  winter's  even- 
ing;. At  the  shortest  day,  the  sun  is  not  more  than  five  hours 
and  a  quarter  above  the  horizon.  To  dissipate,  therefore, 
the  graver  phantoms  of  the  night,  the  careless  Shetlander 
spends,  in  the  conviviality  of  an  assenibled  party,  the  hard 
earnings  which  he  has  received  for  his  summer's  labours  on 
the  seas  of  Shetland,  an^  it  is  then  that  he  invokes  the  spirit 
of  conviviality, 

"  Whose  beauty  gilds  the  more  than  midnight  darkness. 
And  makes  it  grateful  as  tlic  dawn  of  day." 

When  the  ancient  Udaller  gave  an  entertainment,  it  was 
open  to  the  whole  country ;  but  strangers  from  the  south, 
with  more  rigid  notions  of  economy,  corrected  the  generous 
custom,  by  rendering  such   feasts  liable  to  the  scrutinizing 
influence  of  the  Rauzelman  or  bailiff',  who  was  empowered  to 
levy  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  forty  shillings  Scots  upon  any 
one  who  came  to  feasts  uninvited.     Marriages  also,  which 
are  chiefly  contracted  during  the  winter,  serve  to  draw  to- 
gether a  large  party,  who,  not  many  years  ago,  used  to  meet 
■*»n  the  night  before  the  solemnity  took  place.     It  was  then 
Usual  for  the  bridegroom  to  have  his  feet  formally  washed  in 
water  by  his  men,  though  in  wealthy  hoiises  wine  was  used 
for  the  purpose.     A  ring  was  thrown  into  the  tub — a  scram- 
ble for  it  ensued,  the  finder  being  the  person  who  would  be 
first  married.     On  the  eve  before  the  marriage  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  not  allowed  to  sleep  under  the  same  roof; 
and  on  the  wedding-night  the  bridegroom's  men  endeavoured 
to  steal  the  bride  from  her  maidens,  and  a  similar  design  on 
the  bridegroom  was  made  by  the  bride's  maids — kisses  being 
the  usual  forfeiture  exacted  from  the  negligent  party.     Last 
of  all  took  place  the  throwing  of  the  stocking,  and   "  many 
olher  pretty  sorceries."     The  bride,  when  in  bed,  threw  the 
'Stocking  of  her  right  foot  over  her  left  shoulder;  and  the  in- 
dividual on  whom  it  fell,   was  predicted  to  be  the  first  who 
shpiiid  be  married.     Many  of  these  customs  are,  however,  at 
ihe  present  day  much  laid  aside ;  but  there  is  a  sport  still  re- 
4ained  on  occasions  of  festivity  that  deserves  particular  notice. 
A  martial  dance  was  practised  by  many  early  nations,  as 
by  the  Germans  and  the  Gauls;  it  was  ;dso  known  to  the 
Curetes  or  priests   of  Cybele.     Olaus  Magnus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  manners  of  the  Norsemen,  describes  an  ancient 
military  dance  as   being  common  to  them,  Avhich  irom  the 
illustration  he  has  given  of  it  in  a  plate,  seems  to  have  been 
rchieved  by  six  persons.     It  was  accompanied  by  a  pipe  and 
tong — the  music  being  at  first  slow  and  gradually  increasing  in 
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celerity.  The  dancers  held  their  swords,  which  were  s!)eathed, 
in  an  erect  position — they  thence  danced  a  triple  round — re^ 
leased  their  blades  from  the  scabbards — heki   them  erect-rr 
repeated  the  triple  round — grasped  the  hilts  and  points  of 
each  others'  swords,  and  extending-  tliem  moved  gently  round 
— changed  their  order,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  figure 
of  a  hexagon,  named  a  rose.     They  again,  by  drawing  back 
and  raising  their  swords,  destroyed  the  figure  which  they  had 
made,  in  order  that  over  the  head  of  each  other  a  tour-squared 
rose  might  be  formed.     Lastly,  they  forcibly  rattled  together 
the  sides  of  their  swords,  and  by  a  retrograde  movement 
ended  their  sport. 

The  revels  at  Burgh  Westra,  on  the  Eve  of  the  Festival 
of  St.  John,  described  with  so  much  spirit  in  the  second  vo- 
lume of  the  Pirate,  are  evidently  an  imitation  of  the  martial 
dance  practised  by  the  ancient  Zetlanders.     The  mask,  too, 
vhich  follows  the  dance,  is  founded  on  usages  equally  well 
known  ;  and  although  the  pagan  allusions  of  the  Norsemen 
are  now    superseded  by  a  dramatic  romance,  drawn  from 
m-jnkish  legends,  the  actual  pomp  and  pageanti'y  of  the  scene 
reinain  still  unchanged.     The  seven  champions  of  Christen- 
dom occupy  the  arena  formerly  set  apart  for  the  sea-gods  of 
Scandinavia;  but  the  music  which  announces  their  approach 
and  celebrates  their  triumphs,  is  the  same  Norse  melody,  so 
long  sacred  to  the  divinities  of  the  rocks,  and  to  those  of  the 
trouhied  sea  which  washes  their  base. 

The  sword  dance  of  the  Champions  at  John's  Mass  calls 
forth  the  utmost  exertions  of  agility  and  address,  which  are 
only  relieved  by  the  occasional  spouting  of  a  little  inditferent 
poetry,   in    praise  of  their  own   exploits.     This   done,   the 
f/uisards  are  usually  announced.     "  A  number  of  men,"  says 
Dr.  Hibhert,  "  enter  tlie  room  dressed  in  a  fantastic  manner, 
their  inner  clothes  being  concealed  by  a  shirt  ^s  a  g,Urtout, 
which  is  confined   at  the  waist-band   by   a  short  petticoat 
formed  of  loose  straw,  that  reaches  to  the  knee.     The  whole 
are  under  the  confruul  of  a  director  named  a  scudler,  who  is 
distinguished  from  his  comrades  by  a  very  high  straw  cap, 
the  top  of  whi/;h  is  ornamenled  with  ribbons,"  &c. 

The  great  delight,  however,  of  the  ancient  UdaU<u-'s  con- 
vivi<il  hours,  was  in  the  recitation  of  Norwegian  ballads: 
and  in  Shetland,  as  elsewhere,  the  exploits  and  misfortunes 
of  ancestry  were  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  class  of  men, 
who,  without  the  aid  of  letters,  transmitted  from  generation 
to  generation  a  series  of  rude  rhymes,  which,  on  the  yearly 
festival,  or  the  more  frequent  ivaasail,  pleased  the  ears  of 
|he  maudlin  chief,  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of  his  savage 
dependents.     In  1774,  Mr.  Low,    that  industrious  tourist, 
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i;ot  into  his  posscssiou  what  amy  be  called  the  lay  oi'  the  last 
miusttei  of  Jlialtlaiul,  and  which  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Advocate's  library  of  Edinburgh  :  and  writing-  to  a  friend  at 
the  time,  he  says,  '*  i  wish  you  would  try  if  Dr.  Percy  could 
make  any  thing  of  it.  It"  you  have  no  copy  1  shall  send  an 
e\act  one,  though  1  cannot  depend  on  the  orthography,  as  I 
took,  it  from  the  mouth  of  an  honest  countryman,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  had  the  most  retentive  memory  I 
Over  heard  of.  lie,  1  iftn  afraid,  is  by  this  time  dead,  as  he 
was  then  old  and  decayed  ;  but  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  so 
much  pleased  with  my  curiosity — and  now  and  then  a  draoi 
of  "in — that  he  recited  and  san;>-  the  whole  dav." 

We  have  copied  the  above  particulars  chiefly  with  the  view 
of  shewing-  how  true  to  antiquarian  usage  and  tradition  tlic 
Author  ol  Wavei  ley  constructs  his  fables  and  delineates  hits 
characters.  In  regard  to  dates,  indeed,  and  names,  and 
even  events,  he  uses  a  degree  of  freedom  which  has  exposed 
him,  as  an  historical  romancer,  to  a  severity  of  criticism  rot 
altogether  undeserved :  but,  as  to  manners,  opinions,  and  all 
those  minute  circumstances  which  constitute  what  may  be 
called  the  costume  of  the  mind,  at  a  certain  time  and  place, 
bis  writings  are  extremely  correct ;  holding  up  to  us  a  minor 
in  which  we  may  peruse  the  lineaments  of  ages  long  gone  by, 
and  of  which  the  general  historian  exhibits  only  the  vague 
outline ;  the  skeleton  without  the  accompaniment  of  muscu- 
lar motion  or  the  colouring  of  blood  ;  the  form  without  the 
expression  ;  the  human  species  without  one  trait  of  personal 
individuality.  As  a  farther  proof  of  the  author's  attention  to 
the  actual  habits  of  the  people  whom  he  describes,  we  quote 
Irom  Hibbert  the  following  passage  illustrative  of  the  rapa- 
cious and  cruel  dispositions  of  the  Shellanders,  in  regard  to 
ships  wrecked  on  their  coasts. 

"  From  Ovvzie  Firth  I  ascended  a  high  promontory,  named  the 
Neing  of  Bremdaster,  beset  with  dangerous  islets  and  stacks  which 
have  too  often  proved  fatal  to  vessels  that  have  been  driven  on  this 
insidious  shore.  The  rapacity  exercised  on  such  occasions  by  the 
natives  of  this  wild  district,  has  often  been  reprobated.  Earl 
Pattrick  Stewart  issued  forth  an  edict,  the  most  cruel  that  perhajis 
ever  entered  into  the  code  of  any  despot,  imposing  a  personal 
punishment  and  a  fine,  the  amount  of  which  depended  on  his  own 
pleasure,  upon  any  one  who  should  be  found  giving  relief  to  vessels 
distressed  by  tempest.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  so  bar- 
barous an  edict,  thus  publicly  proclaimed,  should  have  been  one 
of  the  first  causes  that  produced  that  insen-ibility  to  the  crime  of 
stealing  from  a  wreck  which  has  been  transmitted  through  succes- 
sive generations  to  the  present  sons  of  Tliule.  Not  long  before  I 
visited  Ovvzie  Firth,  a  vessel  was  stranded  in  the  vicinity,    ,'ibfi 
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vultures  of  the  coast  immediately  flocked  to  the  spot ;  the  master 
loudly  remonstrated  against  the  object  of  the  visit,  and  maintained 
that  the  vessel  could  be  got  off:  the  Shetlanders,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  justiBcation  for  their  meditated  plunuer,  asserted  that  she 
came  under  their  peculiar  detinition  of  a  voreck.  A  scuffle  ensued; 
when  the  captain  overpowered  with  numbers  was  threatened  with 
death,  if  he  opposed  the  views  of  the  savage  and  rapacious  multi- 
tude by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  But  if  the  pillage  from  vessels 
driven  on  these  shores  be  reconciled  to  a  Shetlander's  conscienc* 
as  a  God-send,  or,  if  pilfering  of  sheep  out  of  a  scathold  be  consi- 
dered by  him  as  not  belonging  to  the  prohibition  contained  in  the 
eighth  article  of  the  Decalogue,  it  would  be  an  injustice  to  his 
character  not  to  state  that  against  other  temptations  to  dishonesty, 
he  is  proof  to  a  remarkable  degree  *.  It  is  in  fact  from  the  earliest 
period  of  youth  that  the  Shetlander  is  taught  to  regard  an  attack 
upon  a  wreck  as  no  less  commendable  than  was  piracy  to  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  sea-kings,  one  of  whom  has  by  a  northern  Scauld 
been  thus  lauded : 

**  At  twelve  years  began 
The  king  to  plunder." 

The  character  and  exploits  of  Bryce  Snailsfoot,  in  the 
**  Pirate,"  are  therefore  perfectly  natural.  The  whole  scene 
at  the  Roust  of  Sumburgh,  disgusting-  and  inhuman  as  it 
must  appear,  is  strictly  confined  within  the  limits  of  histori- 
cal truth  ;  and  the  "  folk  of  Jarlshof,"  rapacious  and  bigoted 
in  the  extreme,  exhibit,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  only  a  lair  s[)e- 
cimeu  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Hialtland.  "  They,"  said  the 
pedlar,  "  will  make  clean  wark ;  they  are  ken'd  for  that  far 
and  wide  :  they  winna  leave  the  value  of  a  rotten  ratlin  ;  and 
whats'  waur,  there  is  na  ane  o'  ihem  has  mense  or  sense 
enough  to  give  thanks  for  the  mercies  when  they  have  gotten 
them.  There  is  the  auld  llauzelman,  ^^eil  llonaldson,  that 
cauua  walk  a  mile  to  hear  the  minister,  but  he  will  hirple 
ten  if  he  hears  of  a  ship  embayed." 

The  descriptions,  in  the  "  Pirate,"  of  the  scenery  and  io-* 
calities  of  Shetland,  are  admirably  correct,  and  graphically 
minute.  We  have  compared  them  not  only  with  X)aaiers 
"  Views"  of  that  country,  just  published,  but  also  with  Dr. 
Hibbert's  letter-press  details  of  the  same  wild  region,  and 
have  found  them  astonishingly  faithful.  "  From  Sumburgh- 
Head  we  had  a  view  of  what  is  named  the  Roust, — this  being 
a  term  of  Scandinavian  origin,  used  to  signify  a  strong  tu- 
multuous current,  occasioned  by  the  meeting  of  rapid  tides.— ^ 

"  *  Not  two  miles  from  Owzie  Firth,  the  coiUeiits  of  my  trunks,  owing  to  tlie 
loss  of  my  keys,  were  ludiscrimiiiately  exposed,  in  a  small  house,  to  more  than 
a  score  of  eyes,  for  several  days  tugeilier,  but  I  wa*  perfectly  easy  with  rc«;ir<l 
to  the  safety  of  my  property  :  nor  was  1  in  this,  or  any  other  instance  of  the  like 
kind,  deceived  in  Uie  confidence  I  placed  in  the  cottagers  of  ShetlaiiU,' 
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A  gentleman  infDrnietl  us  that  "  he  has  been  for  five  days  be- 
cahned  in  a  sloop  between  FilfuMIead  and  Suniburgh-Head, 
which  are  only  distant  from  each  other  about  three  miles, 
Avithout  being  able  to  |)as.s  either  point ;  one  current  carrying 
the  vessel  into  the  eastern,  and  the  other  into  the  western 
ocean  :  the  sloop  >vas  often  transported  by  the  tide  very  near 
the  shore,  yet  another  tide  aKsays  carried  her  oft*  again. — • 
Here  there  is  always  a  heavy  sea,  but  in  a  storm  the  waves 
are  said  to  rise  mountaifis  high." 

The  following  sketch  applies,  it  is  probable,  to  the  resi- 
dence of  Noma,  the  seller  of  the  winds.  "  In  descending 
the  heights  of  Fitful  towards  Quendal  Bay,  I  crossed  t^ie 
small  ridge  of  Garthness. — ^ Close  to  the  sea  there  was  3  piece 
of  ground  approaching  to  a  semi-circular  form,  and  naturally 
protected  on  the  west  by  high  banks,  on  the  south  by  the 
ocean,  and  strengthened  in  other  places  by  artificial  embank- 
ments of  earth.  This  fortification  was  probably  the  hasty 
workmanship  of  the  marauding  parties  of  Highlanders,  who 
are  said  to  have  visited  Shetland  lor  a  long  series  of  years,  and 
to  have  secured  for  themselves,  within  temporary  strongholds, 
their  booty  of  corn  and  cattle,  until  a  sufiicient  iieight  of 
plunder  vas  collected,  with  which  they  might  sail  away  to 
the  Western  Isles," 

As  Triptolkmus,  (the  agriculturist,)  expresses  much  in- 
dignation against  the  bigoted  attachment  of  the  Shetlauders 
to  their  old-fashioned  ploughs  and  mills,  we  quote  from  Hib- 
bert  a  brief  description  of  each.     Of  the  former,  he  remarks 
that  "  this  implement  of  husbandry  is  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction, being  single-stilted,  like  one  that  is  represented  by 
Olaus  Magnus,  as  common  to  northern  nations.     A  crooked 
])iece  of  wu<>d,   bent  to  a  right  angle,  forms  the  beam  of 
the  plough,  which  has  a  length  of  six  feet,  and  a  height  of  two 
feet  and  a  half:  iAie  single  stilt  at  the  top  of  it  consists  of  an 
oak  stave,  seven  feet  long.     A  slender  machine  of  this  sort, 
which  one  man   may  lilt  with   ease,  is  drawn  by  four  oxen 
abreast.     The  draught,  or  chain,  with  M'hich  their  necks  are 
connected  to  the  plough  is  from  18  to  24  feet  long.     With 
this  strange   instrument  two  labourers   take  the  field  ;    the 
holder  of  the  plough  stands  on  the  left  of  the  pliable  stilt ; 
the  driver,  or  cuiler  as  he  is  named,  goes  before  the  oxen, 
walking  backward  ;  the  sound   of  his  whip  sets  the  cattle  in 
motion;  the  holder  of  the   stilt  lies  on  with   his   side;  the 
earth  is  turned  over  ;  the  work  is   executed  to  admiration,,, 
until   a  large  stone  encounters  the  coulter,  and   then  crack 
go  the  joints  of  the  frame- work.     All  hands  are  now  pressed 
into  service  for  repairs,"  &c. 

The  construction  of  the  /;«7/ surpasses  our  understanding:. 
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and  could  not  be  rendered  intelligible  to  our  readers.  Suffice 
it  to  relate,  that  Captain  Preston,  the  author  of  an  old  nau- 
tical chart  of  Shetland,  was,  during  his  delention  tiiere  by 
the  wreck  of  his  ship,  conducted  to  see  a  Shetland  milf; 
beins^  informed  at  the  same  time  that  the  machine  in  ques- 
tion had  been  for  many  years  a  subject  of  dispute  between 
two  landed  proprietors.  The  Englishman  looked  at  his 
conductor  with  surprize,  and  significautiv  eyeing  the  object 
of  contention,  replied  with  a  sneer,  "  1  can  certainly  con- 
ceive of  no  dispute  which  such  a  structure  ought  to  have  rea- 
sonably occasioned — hut  whether  it  be  a  iniil  or  nol^ 

The  readerwill  no  loager  be  surprised  at  the  impatience  of 
Trijyiolemus  when  amidst  such  a  gross  mockery  of  agricultu- 
ral processes.     Things  are  now  last  changiag  for  the  better  ; 
and  although  the  spiiit  of  Mar/nus  Troil  continues  to  actuate 
too  many  of  his  countrvmen,  the  Yelioivley  family  are  regu- 
larly gaining  ground  on  the  representatives  of  the  bold  open- 
hearted  Udalter,  and  will  in  a  short  time  extend  their  innova- 
tions even  to  the  outfields  and  crofts  of  Burgh  Westra  itself. 
Our  readers  will  perceive  tliatour  object  in  this  article  has 
been  twofold.     In  the  first  place,  we  meant  to  add  one  in- 
stance more  to  the  many  already  adduced  by  other  critics,    to 
establish  against  the  author  of  the  Scottish  novels  the  charge 
of  violating  historical  truth  in  his  tales  ;  and  of  mixing  his 
fictions  and  his  facts  together  so  freely,  and   without   any 
warning,  as  to  confound  all  our  notions  of  the  events  to  which 
bis  stories  bear  even  the  remotest  reference.     Our  second 
purpose  was  a  more  generous  one  ;  it  was  to  shew,   by  quot- 
ing from  unquestionable  authorities,  that  the  views  given  in 
the  "  Pirate"  of  customs,  manners,  habits,  and  opinions,  are 
true  pictures  of  the  character  of  the  men,  and  of  the  general 
state  of  society  in  Shetland,    at  a  period  even  more  recent 
than  that  to  which  the  fictitious  narrative  carries  back  the 
examination  of  the  reader.     The  merit  of  the  "  Pirate"  is 
therefore  to  be  estimated  chiefly  on  the  ground  now  stated— 
an  exhibition   of  local  and  peculiar  manners  now  about  to 
become  extinct  and  estimated  on  this  gi-ound,  the  best  judges, 
we  venture  to  assert,  will  pronounce  the  most  favourable 
opinion. 
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pose,    By  one  of  Themselves.     2s.  6d. 

Obserrations  on  the  Ruinous  Tendency  of  the  Spitalticlds  Act  to  the  Silk  Manu- 
facture of  London.     Is. 

Loose  Thoughts  oh  Agricultural  Distress  and  a  National  Bankruptcv,  as  laid 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Counnons,  to  whom  the  several  Pe- 
titions, complaining  of  the  Distressed  State  of  the  Agriculuire  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  referred,  under  the  Signature  ol  a  Sussex  Freeholder.  By  James 
Davis,     Is.  6d. 

Proposed  Address  to  his  Majesty,  on  the  Present  Distress  of  the  Country.  By 
Phillip  Henry,  Earl  Stanhope.     Is, 

POETRY. 

The  Ricciardetto  of  Fortiguerin,  Canto  I.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  with 
Notes,  Critical  and  Philological,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  on  Romantic  Bur- 
lesque, an"!  Mock-heroic  Poetry.  By  Sylvester  (Uoui^lai)  Lord  Gknbervie. 
8vb,     10s.  <»J.       • 

Poems.     By  J,  F,  Rattenbury  ;  consisting  of  Eigar  ami  Ella,5>.c.     Svo.     8i, 
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.   The  Thane  of  Fife.     By  William  Tcnnant,  Autiior  of  Aiuta  Puir,  and  oilier 
PoPiiis.      8ic>.      'Js. 

liad  un.i  Adalah,  a  Tale  of  the  Flood,  and  other  Poems ;  togothcr  with  Speci- 
mens of  a  New  Iranslalioii  ol  iho  Psalnii.  liy  Thomas  Dale,  of  liene't  College, 
Cambridge.      Bvo.      9i, 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Uiiiion.Mratice,  Addressed  to  Mr.  John  Murray,  respecting  a  Recent  Publi- 
cation i)v  (-ord  Livron,  entitled,  •'  Ciiiii,  a  Mastery."     8vo.     Is. 

ISIisiolianios  m  Fiuse  and  Verse,  the  chief  Part  of  them  Written  in  the  Years 
1«U0  to  imri  and  180S.  Jiy  M.  Sniitii,  Daughter  of  Alex.  Aiknian,  Esq.  of 
Kint'ston,  Januiicu,  and  Niece  of  the  late  Dr.  W.  C.  Wells,  M.D.  of  London.  12s. 

A  Critical  Dissertation  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste,  liy  M.  M'Dcr- 
uiot,  Author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bowles,  6cc.     8»o.     12s. 

The  Speeches  of  the  Riglit  Honourable  Henry  Grattan,  in  the  Irish  and  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament.     Kdiled  by  his  Son.     4  vols.      8vo.     21.  8s. 

Virgil,  literally  Translated,  fo'r  the  Use  of  Students.  By  William  Smart,  M.  A. 
I'imo.     3s. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

DehrelCs  Veer  aye  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  corrected  to  the  present  Time,  with  a  set 
of  Plates  entirely  new,  and  a  Portrait  of  his  present  Majesty 
in  his  Coronation  Robes. 

A  Tour  tlirougb  Belgium,  by  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Rutland,  embellished  with  Plates  after  Drawings  by  the 
Duchess. 

The  Orlando  Innamorato  of  Berni,  translated  by  William 
Stewart  Rose,  which  will  be  followed  by  the  Orlando  Fu- 
rioso  of  Ariosto. 

A  Comparative  View  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geo- 
logies.    By  Granville  Fenn,  Esq.     One  Vol.  8vo. 

Aiaid  Marian,  a  Tale,  in  one  Volume. 

The  Beauties  of  Jeremy  Taylor ;  with  a  Memoir  of  his 
Life,  and  Observations  on  his  Genius  and  Writings.  By 
Mr.  Melmoth. 

JEilements  of  Self  Knowledge,  or,  a  Familiar  Introduction 
to  Moral  Fhilosophy,  in  one  Volume,  12mo.  principally 
adapted  to  Young  Persons  entering  into  active  Life.  By 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Finch. 

A  J'echnological  Dictionary;  containing  Definitions  of 
all  Terms  of  /Science  and  Art,  drawn  from  the  most  approved 
writers,  ancient  and  modern.  By  Mr.  Crahh.  In  two  4to. 
Volumes.     Illustrated  with  numerous  Plates,  Diagrams,  &c. 

Mr.  Bridgens's  Work,  containing  coloured  Representa- 
tions of  the  Customs  and  Manners  oi  France  and  Italy,  with 
a  descriptive  Account  of  the  Plates,  by  the  late  Dr.  Poli- 
dori,  is  now  complete.  It  forms  an  interesting  Volume  of 
50  coloured  Plates,  and  is  particularly  illustrative  of  Italian 
Customs.  9 
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Art.  I.  Private  and  Original  Correspondence  of  Charles 
Talhot,  Duke  of  Shreivsbury,  %aiih  King  William,  the 
Leaders  of  the  Whig  Party,  and  other  distinguished 
Statesmen  ;  illustrated  with  Narratives  Historical  and 
Biographical :  from  the  Family  Papers  in  the  Possession 
of  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch.  Never  hefore 
published.  liy  William  Coxe,  F.RS.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon 
of  Wilts,  &ic.  4to.  Pp.  686.  £3  3*.  Longman  and  Co, 
1821. 

The  reign  of  William  III.  may  be  accepted  as  the  era  from 
which  we  are  to  date  the  commencement  of  modern  English 
patties :  and  whatever  documents  can  throw  light  upon  a 
period  which  introduced  a  new  system  into  our  government, 
must  be  regarded  with  particular  interest.  Mr.  Coxe^  as 
has  been  the  case  in  his  numerous  former  labours,  has  had 
access  to  the  most  unquestionable  authorities;  and  by  his 
present  work,  has  contributed  not  a  little  to  elucidate  a  part 
of  our  political  history,  which  even  yet  is  not  without  obscu- 
rity; and  which  affords  ample  room  for  speculation  both  |:o 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher. 

The  collection  now  offered  to  the  public,  speaks  for  its  own 
authenticity.  It  consists  of  a  correspondence  official  and  pri- 
vate, between  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  and  King  William, 
from  the  Revolution,  till  his  Grace's  retirement  from  office 
in  1700 — Letters  to  and  from  Admiral  Russell,  during  his 
command  in  the  Mediterranean — aCorrespoudencewith  Lord 
Galway  during  the  campaigns  of  1695 and  1696— Letters  of 
the  Earls  of  Portland  and  Jersey,  and  Sir  John  Williamson, 
who  were  the  ostensible  negotiators  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick; 
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and  lastly,  a  Miscellaneous  Correspondence  with  the  leading 
Whigs  between  1695  and  1704,  in  which  the  chief  domestic 
transactions  of  a  period,  scarcely  paralleled  for  intestine 
jealousy,  and  political  intrigue,  are  plainly  developed. 

The  liberality  of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  to  whose  pos- 
session, as  a  13rudenell,  these  papers  have  been  rightfully 
transmitted,  has  opened  them,  to  Mr.  Coxe's  investigation. 
Some  few  of  the  letter^  (but  they  are  very  few,)  have  already 
been  printed  in  dilFerent  works.  Those  from  King  William 
are  all  autographs,  and  written  in  French.  If  we  have  any 
complaint  to  make  against  the  editor,  it  is  that  he  has  pre- 
sented us  with  a  translation  of  these,  instead  of  the  originals  : 
for  with  whatever  accuracy  he  may  have  rendered  them  into 
English,  much  that  is  characteristic  must  be  evaporated  in 
the  transfusion.  In  a  minor  degree,  also,  we  would  find 
fault  with  him  on  similar  grounds,  for  having  reduced  the 
orthography  throughout  his  volume  to  a  common  standard. 
Whatever  the  eye  may  gain  by  this  uniformity,  is  gained  at 
theexpence  of  life  and  identity  ;  and  though  Admiral  Russell, 
who  "  wrote  more  like  a  seaman  than  a  scholar,"  no  doubt 
had  private  notions  of  spelling,  we  cannot  but  wish  that  he 
had  been  left  to  *'  syllable  men's  names,"  according  to  his 
own  fancy. 

The  Talbot  family  is  of  high  antiquity  ;  and  is  said  to 
have  been  in  England  before  the  Norman  conquest.  Richard 
de  Talbot  is  recorded  in  Domesday  Book,  as  holding  nine 
hides  of  land,  under  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  ;  and  his  pos- 
sessions in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  are  found,  on  other 
authorities,  to  have  been  very  considerable.  Sir  John  Tal- 
bot, the  first  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  "  the  Achilles  of  Eng- 
land," as  Anstis  has  somewhat  quaintly  styled  him ;  or  "  the 
Alcides  of  the  field,"  as  Lucy  terms  him  in  similar  language, 

"  That  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death," 

who  was  victorious  in  forty  several  fights ;  and  when  ten 
years  beyond  the  age  of  man,  lost  a  single  battle,  and  that 
only  with  his  life,  at  Chastilion,  is  well  known  to  all  readers, 
whether  of  poetry  or  history.  Charles,  the  twelfth  earl,  was 
the  son  of  Earl  Francis,  who  was  unhappily  killed  in  that 
celebrated  duel  with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  during  which 
the  faithless  Countess,  "  the  wanton  Shrewsbury,"  is  said  to 
have  held  her  lover's  horse  in  the  disguise  of  a  page,  and  to 
have  assisted  him  in  his  flight  while  her  husband  was  in  the 
agonies  of  death  before  her  eyes.  He  was  born  in  1660,  and 
had  the  distinguished  honor  of  being  the  first  subject  to  whom 
Charles  II.  was  sponsor,  after  the  Restoration.     Before  the 
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completion  of  his  minority,  he  had  deeply  investigated  the 
controversies  on  the  Roman  Catholic  religion ;  and  having 
submitted  the  chief  arguments  which  he  could  collect  from 
the  divines  of  that  persuasion,  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
to  the  replies  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  after  two  years  exa- 
mination, he  afforded  a  memorable  instance  of  conscientious 
and  disinterested  conversion,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
popery  was  resuming  its  ascendency  in  the  circle  of  the  court. 

With  these  views  in  religion,  it  is  not  remarkable  that  he 
was  among  the  foremost  partizans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Having  mortgaged  his  estate  for  £40,000,  he  repaired  to 
Holland,  and  there  tendered  both  his  purse  and  person  to  the 
cause  of  protestantism.  His  signature  is  found  with  that  of 
the  six  other  illustrious  persons*  who  formed  the  body,  known 
under  the  title  of  the  Association ;  and  who,  on  the  Prince's 
landing  in  the  West,  avowed  "  that  if  any  attempt  should  be 
made  on  his  person,  it  should  be  revenged  on  all  by  whom, 
or  from  whom,  any  such  attempt  should  be  made."  Burnet 
expressly  mentions  the  Earl  as  high  in  William's  confidence, 
and  as  one  of  those  under  whose  inspection  and  advice  he 
drew  up  his  famous  Declaration.  On  the  day  after  the  set- 
tlement of  the  new  government,  he  was  sworn  of  the  privy 
council,  and  appointed  principal  secretary  of  state.  Such 
honors  as  the  sovereign  could  bestow,  lavishly  followed.  He 
was  appointed  Commissioner  of  the  Court  of  Claims ;  bore 
one  of  the  swords  at  the  coronation  ;  and  at  one  and  the  same 
time  was  lord  lieutenant  of  three  counties,  Hertfordshire, 
Worcestershire,  and  Herefordshire. 

But  of  all  men  who  have  tasted  power,  no  one,  on  record, 
appears  more  fully  to  have  had  greatness  thrust  upon  him 
against  his  will,  than  Lord  Shrewsbury.  The  false  honor  of 
party  ties,  and  the  untolerating  exclusiveness  of  faction,  cast 
a  spell,  as  it  were,  on  the  natural  freedom  of  his  disposition  ; 
and  the  services  of  the  only  public  man  in  the  kingdom,  who 
would  have  attempted  to  conciliate,  were,  for  years,  wholly 
lost,  or  only  partially  afforded  to  his  country,  from  a  mistaken 
adherence  to  a  political  caste,  of  which,  in  his  heart,  he 
disapproved.  The  lesson  is  important,  and  belongs  not  to 
his  days  only.  He  is  described  to  have  possessed  no  ordi- 
nary measure  of  learning,  a  correct  judgment,  and  a  placid 
demeanor  which  insensibly  attached  all  who  knew  him  ;  and 
the  same  pen  records,  that  no  one,  during  his  administration, 

*  The  Lords  Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Luniley.  The  Bishop  of  London, 
(Compton,)  Admiral  Riusell,  and  Mr.  Sidney,  (brother  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  Algernon  Sidney.) 
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was  heard  to  coinpl.iiii  of  liiiii,  unless  a  frieiul,  occasionally 
for  a  reserveil  answiT.  William  I'ell  a  stjoug-  personal  ro^.inl 
for  liini,  and  Ironi  liis  <;eneiid  |)o|)id;nily,  <;ave  liini  tlie  nanio 
(d'tlic  Kiit(/  of  Hearts.  It  was  tliis  suavity  ol"  disposition,  so 
lilllo  in  accnrdancc  with  the  ferocious  pertinacity  of  the  lac- 
tiou  to  which  he  was  unhappily  linked,  vhich  prevented  him 
from  aoreeinji"  to  the  most  violent  of  their  measures  :  and 
hence,  in  the  slang  oUthose  times,  he  was  stigmatised  as  a 
Trimmer;  and,  perha[)3,  in  our  own,  would  have  been  a  rat. 
Such  ever  is  the  fate  of  those  whose  eyes  have  opened  on  the 
folly  and  the  criminality  of  inexorable  partizanship  ;  and  who 
prefer  the  (juiet  approval  of  conscience,  to  the  loud  boast  of 
st(;bborn  and  misnamed  consistency. 

Very  early  in  his  oflicial  career,  Shrewsbury  became  anx- 
ious to  disembarrass  himself  from  the  trammels,  the  weight  of 
which  he  had  discovered.  In  political  designation,  there 
could,  at  that  moment,  be  no  ambiguity;  and  the  general 
voice  agreed  that  between  Whig  and  Tory,  no  middle  term 
was  admissible ;  yet,  however  avowedly  connected  with  the 
leading  members  of  the  first  of  these  parties,  it  is  nmnifest 
that  Shrewsbury  joined  most  unwillingly  in  those  beggarly 
curtailments  of  the  royal  prerogative,  which  pressed  so  hea- 
vily on  his  master.  We  find  him  expressing  his  first  strong 
wish  for  retirement,  about  the  time  in  which  the  commons  had 
refused  to  settle  the  civil  list  for  longer  than  a  single  year: 
when  WiUiam,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  declared  that 
he  would  not  stay  and  hold  an  empty  name ;  that  he  knew 
the  advantages  of  a  commonwealth,  and  of  a  monarchy,  and 
felt  it  hard  to  determine  which  preponderated ;  but  that 
lie  was  sure  of  all  governments,  the  worst  was  that  of  a  king- 
Mho  possessed  neither  treasure  nor  power. 

The  plea  of  ill-health  and  incapacity  was  that  which 
Shrewsbury  ostensibly  advanced  :  and  in  August  1689,  he 
earnestly  petitioned  the  King  to  give  no  answer  to  his  prayer, 
but  by  some  person  who  might  be  intrusted  to  demand  the 
seals.  He  expressed  the  difficulties  of  bis  situation  in  forcible 
terms :  that  he  was  reduced  to  employ  those  whom  other 
people  cannot  trust,  such  as  he  himself  cannot  confide  in,  or, 
what  was  impossible,  to  take  the  whole  toil  upon  himself. 
The  King  was  urgent  that  he  should  remain  in  his  service; 
and  for  a  .^hort  time  succeeded. 

In  the  next  session,  Shrewsbury  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
the  Abjuration  Bill.  He,  probably,  had  been  persuaded  that 
it  was  a  measure  of  safety.  There  can  be  little  doubt  now 
that  it  was  brought  forward  on  party  motives  ;  with  the  in- 
tention of  banishing  the  Tories,  through  tlveir  opposition  to 
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it,  for  ever  from  the  royal  councils.  The  struggle  was  most 
violent,  and  terminated  only  through  the  interference  of  the 
King  himself.  When  the  bill  was  drop[)ed,  Shrewsbury's 
retirement  was  a  necessary  consequence.  Burnet  prevailed 
upon  him  to  delay  a  single  night;  and  the  King  employed 
Tillotson,  who  was  known  to  possess  great  iniluence  over  his 
mind,  to  divert  him  from  his  intention.  But  all  remonstrance 
was  vain.  The  King  then,  more  than  once,  refused  to  acce|)t 
the  seals,  when  they  were  sent  to  him ;  and  it  was  not  until 
the  agitation  of  Shrewsl)ury'.s  spirits  had  thrown  him  into  a 
fever,  which  almost  cost  him  his  life,  that  they  were  at  length 
delivered  up  and  received  by  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Port- 
land. 

The  party  to  which  the  King  was  now  reduced  to  look, 
felt  little  attachment  to  his  person,  his  cause,  or  his  title : 
and,  after  a  short  interval,  we  find  him  endeavouring  to  mo- 
dify it  by  an  intermixture  of  its  opponents.  Admiral  Russell 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  command  of  the  ileet ;  but  the 
hopes  of  the  Whigs  were  revived  by  two  other  appointments, 
that  of  Lord  Somers,  as  Lord  Keeper,  and  St.  John  Trench- 
ard  as  Secretary  of  State.  On  the  King's  return  to  England 
in  the  autumn  of  1693,  the  misconduct  of  Delaval  and  Killi- 
grew,  to  whom  the  navy  had  been  intrusted,  paved  the  way 
to  the  re-admission  of  the  former  admiral.  The  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham was  dismissed,  and  the  King,  in  order  to  reconcile 
the  Whigs  eflectually  to  his  service,  once  again  tendered  the 
.seals  to  Shrewsbury. 

The  first  offer  was  peremptorily  rejected  ;  for  the  pledges 
by  which  he  held  himself  bound,  would  not  permit  him  to 
join  a  mixed  administration  ;  and  the  King,  with  his  habitual 
caution,  was  reserved  in  expressing  his  total  change  of  inten- 
tions-     William  was  little  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  was  at- 
tached to  his  Queen.     The  decorum  and  regularity   of  his 
general  manners  have    preserved  him  from    the    stigma  of 
licentious  amours :  and  the  pestilent  breath  of  Faction,  which 
seeks  only  to  pollute  and  contaminate,  has  endeavoured  to 
sully  one  of  his  chief  virtues,  by  the  foulest  and  most  odious 
reproach.     It  is  with  some  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  find 
him  employing  a  mistress  as  his  negotiator  with  Shrewsbury. 
Mrs.  Villiers,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Villiers,  sister  to  the 
Earl    of  Jersey,    and    afterwards   married   to   the    Earl   of 
Orkney,   was  the  personage  whose  services  were    used   to 
allure  the  reluctant  Secretary  back  to  office.     The  bait  was 
a  dukedom,  and  this  to  be  bestowed  with  such  marks    of 
delicate  consideration,  that,  though  the  fair  diplomatist  took' 
especial  cure  to  reveal  the  intention,  the  patient  himself,  la. 
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point  of  fact,  was  not  to  be  acquainted  with  it  till  the  patent 
had  passed  the  great  seal."  To  Shrewsbury's  honor  he  resisted 
these  private  overtures  ;  and  no  ambitious  hope  could  wean 
him  from  that  which  he  conceived  to  be  integrity.  The  King 
then  applied  to  him  directly  through  Kussell  and  Wharton. 
No  ground  was  gained  by  these  gentlemen  ;  and  the  Earl 
continually  eluded  all  attempts  at  a  personal  interview  with 
his  master.  It  was  not  until  the  principal  posts  of  govern- 
ment had  been  filled  i)\  Whigs,  that  Shrewsbury  allowed 
himself  to  be  convinced  of  William's  sincerity.  In  the  spring 
of  1G94,  he  accepted  the  seals,  was  installed  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  sworn  in  lord  lieutenant  of  Anglesey,  Flintshire,  and 
Merionethshire,  and  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Marquess  of 
Alton,  and  Duke  of  Shrewsbury. 

William  always  doubted  Marlborough's  good  faith  ;  and,  as 
we  since  have  proof,  not  without  sufficient  reason.  Yet  when 
we  recollect  the  mighty  change  which,  within  ten  years,  this 
singularly  great  man  was  to  ellect  in  the  face  of  Europe,  it  is 
not  without  surprise  that  we  find  him  pressed  upon  the  King's 
attention  by  the  new  minister,  with  the  cold  praise  of  being 
one  whom  he  "  cannot  but  think  is  capable  of  being  very 
serviceable."  But  the  King  gave  little  encouragement  to 
warmer  commendations,  lor  in  reply  he  contents  himself  with 
stating,  "  I  can  say  no  more,  than  that  I  do  not  think  it  for 
tlie  good  of  my  service  to  entrust  him  with  the  command  of 
my  troops." 

We  must  leave  the  siege  of  Namur  to  Uncle  Toby,  who,  we 
really  think,  is  a  better  historian  than  the  conqueror  himself. 
One  of  the  King's  letters,  during  the  investment  of  the  citadel, 
is  dated  from  a  field  which  had  not  then  been  consecrated  by 
English  valour.  The  "  Camp  of  Waterloo,  August  11, 
1695."  It  w  as  the  protection  of  Brussels,  which  induced 
him  to  occupy  this  post  after  his  final  triumph,  when  the 
castle,  defended  by  fourteen  thousand  men,  was  captured  in 
the  sight  of  one  hundred  thousand  more.  Shrewsbury,  who 
well  knew  the  nature  of  that  many-headed  monster  Popu- 
larity, advised  AVilliam  to  profit  by  the  moment,  and  dissolve 
the  parliament  during  the  ferment  of  public  joy,  his  words  are 
plain  and  impressive,  "  I  know  that  in  reality  two  months 
hence  your  Majesty  will  not  be  less  great,  nor  we  less  ob- 
liged ;  but  whether  the  same  warmth  and  zeal  will  then  ap- 
pear so  universal,  as  now,  is,  with  all  humility,  submitted  by 
your  Majesty's  dutiful  subject,"  &c. 

It  is  truly  pitiable  to  find  the  King  stopped  in  his  victo- 
rious career  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies.  Public 
credit  was  at  the  lowest  ebb  in  England,  and  the  deficiency 
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of  the  revenue  in  1696,  cramped  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign. "  In  the  name  of  God,"  he  writes  on  one  occasion, 
"  determine  quickly  to  find  some  credit  for  the  troops  here, 
or  we  are  ruined."  And  again,  "  The  letter  from  the  Lords 
Justices  of  the  14th  (July,)  has  quite  overcome  me,  and  I 
know  not  where  I  am,  since  at  present  I  see  no  resource 
which  can  prevent  the  army  from  mutiny,  or  total  desertion  ; 
for  it  is  more  impossible  to  find  here,  than  in  England,  money 
sufficient  for  their  subsistence  ;  so  that  if  you  cannot  devise 
expedients  to  send  contributions,  or  procure  credit,  all  is  lost, 
and  I  must  go  to  the  Indies." 

The  situation  of  the  allies  at  this  period  was  indeed  most 
distressing.  The  expedients  for  raising  money  in  England 
had  failed;  the  coinage  was  alarmingly  depreciated,  and  the 
discount  on  government  securities  was  60  per  cent.  Victor 
Amadeus  had  completely  justified  the  character  which  Lord 
Galway  gave  of  him,  in  his  first  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Shre^vs- 
hury,  as  a  prince  "  very  penetrating  and  very  difficult  to  be 
penetrated ;"  by  outwitting  the  good  easy  ambassador,  and 
negotiating  a  separate  peace  without  communication  with 
any  of  his  allies.  Under  the  pretext  of  a  religious  vow, 
the  wily  Duke  set  off"  for  Loretto ;  and  arranged  the  preli- 
minaries with  France  during  his  pilgrimage.  After  a  long 
series  of  artifices,  which  might  have  been  expected  to  ex- 
cite more  suspicion  than  they  occasioned,  either  in  the  en- 
voy or  the  cabinet  of  England,  the  Duke  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  the  French  and  Fiedmontese  troops  in  Italy  ;  and 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  general,  who,  in  the 
course  of  the  same  campaign,  held  the  chief  command  of  two 
opposite  and  hostile  armies. 

Peace  was  highly  desirable  for  England.  The  burdens 
to  which  France  had  been  subjected  were  not  light ;  and 
the  approaching  demise  of  the  King  of  Spain,  determined 
Louis,  at  all  rates,  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  in  order  that 
he  might  direct  his  undivided  strength  to  the  succession  in 
that  country,  which  had  ever  been  the  leading  object  of  his 
hopes  and  ambition.  The  congress  at  Ryswick  was  the 
result  of  these  wishes  ;  but  the  unwieldy  movements  of  the 
assembled  diplomatists  portended  but  a  slow  progress  to  the 
negotiation :  and  William  adopted  a  mode  of  treating  re- 
volting to  all  principles  of  the  constitution  of  the  country 
which  Jie  governed,  little  to  be  defended  even  on  the  ground 
of  immediate  policy,  and  productive,  in  the  end,  of  nothing 
more  than  a  short  truce,  which  foreran  the  dangerous  and 
digraceful  treaty  of  partition. 

To    this    transaction  the   ostensible    negotiators  and  the 
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acting-  minis! ry,  were  both  equally  strangers.  Lord  Villiers, 
one  of  the  |>leuipotentiaries,  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Shrews- 
bury, "  did  1  kuow  any  certainty  of  the  conditions,  it  should 
be  no  secret  to  your  Grace."  The  Duke  in  reply  thanks 
him  for  the  pains  he  gives  himself  to  inform  one,  "  who  is  more 
ignorant  than  you  can  believe."  The  correspondence  during 
the  negotiation  is  occupied  by  little  more  than  the  detail  of 
such  ludicrous  and  unimportant  punctilios  as  it  was  the 
iashiou  of  those  days  stfould  always  take  precedence  of  the 
great  interests  of  nations.  Even  when  William  had  adopted 
his  plan  of  confidential  communication,  Lord  Portland  met 
Boulllers,  without  his  coadjutors  being  privy  to  the  nature 
or  the  reasons  of  their  conference.  "  The  Mareschal  de 
EoufDers,"  says  Lord  Villiers,  in  another  despatch,  "  has 
lately  had  a  meeting  with  my  Lord  Portland,  near  Plalle. 
J  am  told  it  was  about  the  peace,  though  I  do  not  know  the 
pai^iculars ;  as  soon  as  1  do  I  shall  certainly  communicate 
them  to  your  Grace."  "  1  should  certainly  deliver  my  opi- 
nion in  the  sense  you  wish,"  are  the  words  of  the  Duke  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  "  but  having  never  had  any  thing  com- 
viunicated  to  me,  (except  M.  de  Boufllers's  article  which  my 
Lord  Portland  sent  me)  I  know  not  how  to  be  so  impertinent 
as  to  thrust  myself  into  a  business  of  so  secret  a  nature."  The 
blame  of  the  peace  of  Ryswick  must  be  applied  by  the  his- 
torian, to  the  monarch  who  conducted  and  concluded  it, 
solely  by  his  own  personal  negotiation  :  but  in  the  eyes  of 
their  country,  at  the  season  of  its  completion,  it  rested  upon 
the  ministers  who  were  responsible,  even  to  their  heads,  for 
an  act  over  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  exercise  any 
control.  We  cannot  wonder  that  Shrewsbury  was  mortified 
at  his  exclusion  from  the  secret ;  but  we  do  wonder  that  when 
he  discovered  this  exclusion,  he  retained  the  shadow  of  power 
for  a  single  moment. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  his  mortification  on  this  occa- 
sion essentially  contributed  to  increase  the  dislike  which  he 
had  always  expressed  to  official  life,  and  which  many  circum- 
stances, connected  both  with  his  public  and  private  situation, 
were  not  likely  to  dimmish.  The  false  and  flagitious  charges 
of  Sir  John  Fenwick,  though  not  for  a  moment  admitted, 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  a,4pirit  too  nicely  sensitive  of 
its  honour,  not  to  be  hurt  at  the  possibility  of  suspicion. 
The  mysterious,  not  to  say  malignant,  conduct  of  Monmouth, 
(better  known  as  the  Earl  of  Peterborough)  in  this  vexatiously 
protracted  business,  materially  increased  his  uneasiness. 
The  feuds  of  the  cabinet,  the  imperfect  confidence  reposed 
ty  the  King  in  either  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  ef- 
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fects  produced  by  a  serious  bodily  injury,  received  from  a 
fall  in  hunting,  all  urged  him  to  seek  release  from  a  pre- 
eminence which  had  become  insuH'erably  irksome  :  and  his 
correspondence  at  this  time,  whether  with  the  King  or  his^ 
friends,  contain  little  but  importunate  desires  of  privacy,  or 
bitter  complaints  at  his  inability  to  obtain  permission  to 
retire.  The  post  of  chamberlain  was  vacant  by  Lord  Sun- 
derland's unexpected  resignation,  and  William  anxiously 
pressed  this  honourable  appointment  upon  Shrewsbury's  ac- 
ceptance. But  even  an  office  like  this,  which  gave  constant 
access  to.  the  royal  person,  without  the  labour  or  responsibi- 
lity of  executive  duties,  was  obstinately  declined;  and  at  the 
close  of  1698  the  King  most  reluctantly  consented  to  receive 
the  seals  without  commuting  them  for  any  other  badge. 

The  state  of  feeling  among  public  men  at  this  period, 
carries  with  it  sufficient  conviction,  if  such  were  needed, 
tliat  power  is  not  happiness,  Sunderland  on  his  retirement 
permitted  himself  to  say,  that  there  was  no  rack  like  what 
he  had  suflered  in  "  being  ground  between  Lord  Monmouth 
and  Lord  Wharton."  Lord  Tankerville,  when  solicited  to 
accept  the  first  seat  at  the  board  of  Admiralty,  used  an  ex- 
pression somev/hat  homely,  but  strongly  indicative  of  dis- 
gust, "  that  he  would  prel'er  being  drawn  through  a  horse- 
pond."  "  Had  1  a  son,"  says  Shrewsbury  himself,  "  I  had 
rather  breed  him  a  cobler  than  a  courtier,  a  hangman  thaa 
a  statesman."  It  seemed  as  if  the  inveterate  enmity  of  the 
contending  factions  forbade  the  hope  of  any  exertion  for 
the  public  good  ;  and  that  the  narrowness  and  asperity  of 
the  party  in  power  for  the  moment,  sought  not  so  much  to 
aggrandize  the  country  which  it  governed,  as  to  procure  the 
downfall  of  its  political  opponents. 

The  urgency  with  which  the  King  continued  to  press  his 
suit  forced  Shrewsbury  once  more  from  his  brief  retirement: 
and  ten  months  after  he  ceased  to  be  secretary  he  became 
chamberlain.  He  accepted  the  office,  but  cautiously  ab- 
stained from  a  »y  interference  in  the  violent  and  stormy  dis- 
cussions which  occupied  the  year  1699.  His  time  was  chiefly 
spent  in  the  country.  One  visit  in  the  spring  of  1700  he 
paid  by  especial  command  to  the  palace  at  Hampton  Court. 
it  was  to  decline  the  Lord  Lieutenancy  of  Ireland.  Wearied 
out  with  the  hopeless  task  of  attempting  to  effect  conciliation, 
he  renewed  his  entreaties  for  dismission,  and  finally  quitted 
office  under  William  in  June  1700. 

The  prospect  of  still  farther  troubles  induced  him  to  re- 
solve upon  retirement  to  the  Continent.  He  had  scarcely  set 
foot  in  Versailles  before  he  was  exposed  to  overtures  of  a 
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novel  kind.  The  Due  de  Lauzun,  an  old  acquaintance, 
sought  to  entangle  him  in  a  conversation  on  the  merits  ol" 
the  exiled  iamily,  and  expressed  a  wish  that  he  would  tind 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Shrewsbury 
extricated  himself  with  dexterity,  and  elfectually  turned  the 
subject,  by  saying  he  had  no  great  curiosity ;  but  if  he  7nust 
see  his  Royal  Highness,  he  had  much  rather  it  were  there 
than  in  England.  Alj^^r  a  short  tour  in  France,  he  fixed 
his  permanent  residence  at  Rome ;  and  hence,  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Anne,  rejected  the  overtures  of  Marlbo- 
rough and  Godolphin,  who  wished  to  strengthen  themselves 
by  his  appointment  to  the  Mastership  of  the  Horse.  His 
choice  of  the  papal  city  for  an  abode,  was  made  the  basis  of 
a  charge  of  apostacy,  and  his  early  education  in  the  Romish 
persuasion  for  a  while  gave  currency  to  the  malicious  rumour. 
Two  manly  letters  which  he  wrote,  one  to  Lord  Somers,  the 
other  to  Dr.  Talbot,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  satisfied  his  friends, 
and  effectually  dissipated  the  false  impression  which  had  gone 
abroad.  But  the  existence  of  the  suspicion  was  too  harass- 
ing to  permit  him  to  remain  in  a  spot  by  which  it  had  been 
caused  ;  and  he  prepared  for  a  return  to  England.  He  was 
not  unaccompanied.  At  Augsburgb,  he  celebrated  his  nup- 
tials with  the  Marchioness  of  Paleotti,  an  Italian  widow  of 
high  rank,  who  gave  him  the  highest  proof  of  his  influence, 
and  her  own  affection,  by  a  solemn  abjuration  of  popery  be- 
fore their  union.  It  was  the  Duke's  misfortune,  even  in  pri- 
vate life,  to  be  exposed  to  malicious  calumnies.  An  asser- 
tion was  made,  that  he  had  been  forced  into  this  marriage 
by  the  brothers  of  the  lady  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's 
reply  to  the  announcement  which  Shrewsbury  sent  of  his 
change  of  situation  has  been  cited  as  a  proof  that,  in  declar- 
ing it,  he  felt  that  some  apology  was  necessary  for  the  step. 
Now  Marlborough's  words  are  these  ;  after  returning  thanks 
for  the  communication,  he  proceeds,  "  1  confess  1  was  not 
a  little  surprized  at  what  you  are  pleased  to  tell  me,  though 
I  agree  entirely  with  you,  that  we  ought  to  marry  to  please 
ourselves  and  not  others."  Shrewsbury  was  five  and  forty 
years  of  age  when  he  married  a  foreigner,  who  like  himself  had 
been  educated  in,  and  had  abandoned,  the  Romish  faith. 
Looking  to  these  particulars,  he  might  think  it  necessary  to 
declare  his  connexion  to  his  friends  in  a  tone  which  wore 
the  appearance  of  apology;  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  just 
ground  for  supposing  that  he  felt  ashamed  of  an  honourable 
alliance.  His  lady  on  the  maternal  side  was  descended 
from  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester :  her  father  was  of  distin- 
guished rank  among  the  Bolognese  nobility. 
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With  the  Duke's  return  to  England  the  correspondence 
to  which  Mr.  Coxa  has  had  access  terminates.  We  wish 
it  had  been  preserved  to  his  Grace's  death,  for  he  was  ac- 
tively employed  both  by  Anne,  and  George  1.,  and  some 
curious  particulars  of  those  reigns  might  be  expected  from 
his  papers.  We  find  him  reappointed  Lord  Chamberlain  in 
1710;  tvs^o  years  afterwards  he  was  ambassador  to  France; 
and  on  returning  from  this  important  mission  he  was  no- 
minated Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  The  feuds,  and  the 
ultimate  objects  of  the  faction  which  at  that  time  swayed 
the  Queen's  counsels,  were  such  as  he  would  have  shrunk 
from  with  disgust ;  and  one  of  his  biographers  has  assigned 
a  probable  reason  for  this  appointment  so  far  from  the 
main  field  of  politics,  '*  that  a  person  of  his  penetration 
might  not  see  the  dark  doings  then  on  foot,  and  perhaps 
have  saved  the  Queen  from  splitting  on  that  rock  which 
cost  her  her  life." 

Be  this  as  it  may,  his  administration  in  Ireland  was  ho- 
nourable to  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  country.  "  I  come 
here,"  he  took  occasion  to  observe  very  early,  "  NOT  to 
BE  OF  ANY  PARTY,  but  to  administer  justice  equally  to 
all,  to  serve  the  Queen,  and  to  protect  the  subjects  in  their 
liberty."  During  an  election  in  Dublin,  when  the  Tories 
as  a  mark  of  distinction  wore  laurel  in  their  hats,  he  ad- 
mitted no  one  to  his  levees  who  carried  this  or  any  other 
badge  of  dissention.  His  reward,  as  might  be  expected, 
was  the  confidence  of  neither  faction,  and  the  abuse  of  both. 
He  was  openly  ridiculed  in  satires  and  lampoons ;  and,  in 
allusion  to  a  personal  defect,  was  insulted  in  the  very  walls 
of  the  castle  by  the  nickname  of  Polyphemus,  or  Ireland's 

The  distractions  in  administration  terminated  only  with 
that  which  they  probably  hastened,  the  Queen's  death.  In  her 
last  moments  Anne  placed  in  Shrewsbury's  hands  the  trea- 
surer's staff*;  so  that  he  filled  three  posts  at  once,  which  no 
single  individual  had  ever  occupied  before;  those  of  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  High  Treasurer  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household. 

Under  George  I.  he  successively  held  the  offices  of  Groom 
of  the  Stole ;  Privy  Purse ;  and  Lord  Chamberlain.  The 
last  he  resigned  a  few  months  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  on  the  1st  of  February,  1718.  The  dukedom  and 
marquessate  became  extinct  with  him ;  the  earldom  was 
continued  in  Gilbert,  son  of  the  tenth  earl. 

There  is  little  in  this  correspondence  to  amuse  the  mere 
lounger.     Admiral  Russell's  splenetic  eff'usions  may  some- 
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times  excite  a  smile ;  and  two  brief  notices  of  Peter  the  Great 
may  l)e  contrasted  with  those  which  may  be  hereafter  taken  of 
a  \isit  from  the  Autocrat  of  the  Knssias  in  our  own  times. 
**  We  expect  the  Czar  to  l^e  herein  two  or  three  days,"  says 
Lord  Villiers,  "  the  King  will  come  hither  to  see  him.  I 
believe  his  Majesty  heartily  wishes  the  visit  over  ;  for  from 
what  we  hear,  his  Muscovilish  Majesty  is  but  scurvy  com- 
pany." **  I  liave  had*  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Czar 
with  his  jNJajesty,"  he  adds  about  a  month  afterwards;  "  the 
interview  between  these  two  great  princes  was  in  a  very 
dirty  tavern,  (at  Sandyke)  from  whence  the  Czar  would  not 
be  got  out,  for  fear  of  seeing  too  much  company.  The 
same  reason  hindered  him  from  dining  with  the  King, 
though  his  Majesty  invited  him.  The  behaviour  of  this  man 
is  very  singular  and  capricious,  though  in  some  things  he 
seems  to  have  the  genius  of  a  great  prince  ;  but  he  is  at  too 
t/redt  a  distance  for  us  to  concern  ourselves  about  Idm."  In 
this  last  point  our  political  relations  are  not  a  little  changed. 
In  most  else,  which  (his  volume  records,  in  the  inheritance  of 
faction,  which  has  been  our  curse  and  disgrace  since  the  days 
of  the  Revolution,  in  the  portraits  which  are  given  of  the  soli- 
citudes of  public  life,  and  the  gilded  shackles  of  j)ower,  we 
require  little  else  but  a  change  of  names,  to  persuade  us  that 
we  are  reading  of  transactions  not  removed  by  more  than  a 
century  from  observation,  but  present  at  this  moment  to  our 
senses. 


Art.  II.     Six  Discourses  2>^'^(xc^(<'(^  before  the    Unicersily 
of  Oxford.     By   Thomas  Limcood  Strony,  11.]).  of  Oriel 
Co/leye,  Oxford;  Chaplain  to  the  i.ord  iiisJiop  of  Llandajf\ 
8vo.  pp.  Kvi.    (is,     Rivingtons.     18'-il. 

The  singularly  modest  Preface  by  which  these  Discourses 
are  introduced,  had  in  some  measure  prepared  us  for  the  high 
satisfaction  which  we  have  derived  from  the  perusal  of  them : 
for  in  the  progress  of  our  critical  labours,  we  have  learnt  to 
estimate  the  justice  of  that  very  trite,  but  nevertheless  very 
true  remark  which  teaches  that  the  value  of  any  book,  for  the 
most  part,  is  precisely  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  pretence 
which  the  author  asserts  for  it.  Mr.  Strong  informs  his 
readers  that  his  Sermons,  though  prepared  for  an  audience  of 
the  highest  class,  and  now  offered  exclusively  to  the  notice  of 
well  educated  men,  have  not  the  slightest  pretensions  to  inge- 
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nuity,  eloqueace,  or  research.  In  this  statement  we  must 
take  leave  partly  to  dift'er  iVom  him.  For  ingenuity,  simply 
as  such,  in  matters  connected  with  theology,  we  profess  to 
have  very  little  regard.  AVe  think  it  a  very  donbtiul  guide, 
which  if  it  does  not  always  mislead  its  possessor  into  sophism, 
at  least  often  perplexes  him  in  hypothesis.  But  if  eloquence 
consists  not  in  florid  declamation,  but  in  sound  argument 
couched  in  a  plain  and  nervous  style  ;  if  the  excellence  of  the 
preacher's  art  is  to  convince  by  distinct  reasoning  and  to 
attract  by  diction  which,  without  becoming  meretricious, 
shall  give  pleasure  ;  if  research  is  to  be  measured  by  fullness 
of  knowledge  of  the  particular  subject  to  which  we  address 
ourselves,  we  should  do  no  slight  injustice  to  Mr.  Strong's 
good  taste  and  ripe  scholarship  if  we  admitted  his  disclaimer, 
without  protesting  against  it. 

The  discourses  are  six  in  number,  and,  as  preached  at  dif- 
ferent times,  are  without  more  connection  with  each  other 
than  the  common  bond  which  necessarily  unites  all  illus- 
trations of  the  Christian  doctrine.  From  the  15,  16,  17,  and 
18th  verses  of  1  Philippians,  the  preacher  in  his  first  address 
takes  occasion  to  shew  that  "  no  countenance  is  given  in  the 
Apostolical  writings  to  the  propagation  of  discordant  articles 
of  faith."  He  proves  the  fallacy  of  that  mischievous  notion, 
which  it  is  so  much  the  fashion  of  modern  liherality  to  in- 
culcate, that  it  signifies  little  what  opinions  men  embrace, 
provided  they  are  sincere  in  their  belief:  and  frees  this  Epis- 
tle of  St.  Paul  from  the  false  construction  to  this  effect  which 
some  have  wished  to  jMit  upon  it. 

The  contrast  which  the  Apostle  draws,  is  not  between  di- 
versities of  doctrine  ;  but  between  the  motives  by  which  the 
different  preachers  of  his  day  were  actuated  ;  and  the  obser- 
vation of  Erasmus,  as  Mr.  Strong  truly  remarks  in  citing  it, 
"  is  both  just  and  luminous."  "  Non  Paulus  de  his  loquitur  qui 
docebant  haretice,  sed  qui  recte,  licet  animo  parum  sincere. 
Nee  hos  probat  tamen ;  sed  negat  tibi  discutiendum  quo 
animo  id  faciant,  modo  prosint."  After  combating  these 
"  lax  opinions  of  Christian  unity,"  Mr.  Strong  shows  the 
bearing  of  his  text  upon  the  XXVith  article  of  our  Church; 
which  asserts  that  the  unworthiness  of  the  minister  does  not 
aflect  the  efficacy  of  the  means  of  grace  which  he  is  appointed 
to  distribute;  and  in  conclusion  he  finely  inclines  his  argu- 
ment to  a  brief  notice  of  the  crowning  virtue  of  charity. 

The  second  discourse  is  on  a  subject  more  exposed  to 
controversy :  and  we  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  it  to 
our  younger  brethren,  as  containing  a  most  satisfactory  re- 
ihtation  of  the  objections  which  are  commonly  urged  against 
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the  retention  of  the  Athanasian  cr6ed.  The  pointed  words  of 
our  Saviour,  Mark  xvi.  16.  are  ciiosen  as  its  ground- work. 
In  the  explanation  of  these  it  is  remarked  that  they  must  be 
regarded  as  a  concise  enunciation  of  a  very  wide  and  compre- 
hensive proposition  ;  and  interpreting  tliem  with  this  reason- 
able latitude  they  must  be  understood  as  asserting  no  more 
than  a  proposition  which  is  confirmed  both  by  reason  and  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scriptyre :  namely,  that  "  the  man  who  arro- 
gantly rejects  the  Gospel,  without  a  fair  examination  of  its 
pretensions,  or  refuses  to  give  due  credit  to  the  evidence 
which  is  laid  before  him,  shall  be  consigned  to  perdition." 

After  a  brief  history  of  the  Arian  controversy,  and  the  ana- 
thema annexed  to  the  concession  of  faith  prepared  by  the 
council  of  Nice,  Mr.  Strong  proceeds  to  remark. 

'*  A  declaration  of  the  same  nature,  and  with  the  same  intent, 
is  prefixed  to  the  creed  which  bears  the  name  of  Athanasius.  These 
clauses  must  be  interpreted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  language 
of  my  text.  When  our  Saviour  said,  *  he  that  believeth  not  shall 
be  damned,'  he  doubtless  intended  to  denounce  punishment  on  all, 
who  with  sufficient  means  of  information  might  reject,  or  wilfully 
corrupt,  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  ;  but  not  on  those  who  might 
be  ignorant  of  the  Gospel,  or  incapable  of  attaining  a  competent 
knowledge  of  its  doctrines  and  conditions.  It  is  clearly  the  per- 
verse disposition  of  individuals,  not  the  deficiency  of  their  knowledge, 
against  which  his  anger  is  denounced.  So  the  language  of  the 
Athanasian  creed  is  intended  only  to  condemn  all  wilful  depra- 
vation of  the  truth,  and  obstinate  infidelity.  In  this  sense  it  has 
always  been  understood  by  the  most  temperate  and  judicious 
writers  of  the  church  of  England  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  commissioners  *  who  were  appointed  to  revise  the 
Liturgy  in  the  first  year  of  king  William  the  Third,  had  resolved  to 
prepare  a  rubric  to  this  effect :  *  the  condemning  clauses  are  to  be 
understood  as  relating  only  to  those  who  obstinately  deny  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Christian  faith.'  It  is  well  known  that  the  main 
object  of  this  commission  was  at  last  abandoned  ;  but  the  fact  that 
such  a  rubric  was  prepared  by  the  commissioners,  is  a  proof  of  the 
construction  which  they  put  upon  the  damnatory  clauses  of  the 
Athanasian  creed.  In  attaching  this  sense  to  the  clauses  in 
question,  they  acted  in  conformity  both  to  Scripture  and  reason, 
and  bequeathed  a  lesson  of  wisdom  and  moderation  to  the  clergy  of 
future  times.  Although  the  rubric  which  they  proposed  was  not 
inserted  in  the  Liturgy,  it  may  tend  to  confirm  our  judgment,  and 
to  produce  much  private  satisfaction  on  a  point  of  acknowledged 


*  "  The  King's  commission  was  dated  13  Sept.  1689,  and  the  commissioners 
met  in  (he  Jerusalem  Chamber,  on  the  10th  of  October  following." 
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difficulty.  As  our  Saviour  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  guard  the 
strong  language  of  my  text,  but  has  left  us  to  understand  it  with 
such  exceptions  as  common  sense,  and  the  general  principles  of 
his  religion,  might  suggest ;  so  we  may  understand  these  clauses  of 
the  creed  as  a  broad  and  general  statement  of  an  important  truth, 
which  applies  in  different  degrees  to  different  persons,  and  must 
therefore  always  be  received  in  a  qualified  sense.''     P.  36. 

In  this  manner  what  are  called  the  condemning  clauses  are 
to  be  understood.  Respecting  the  articles  of  faith  which  the 
creed  contains,  no  such  limitation  can  be  demanded  ;  no  such 
concession  can  be  made.  Every  iota  which  is  there  laid 
down,  "  may  be  abundantly  proved  from  Scripture."  To 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  silently  omitting-  this  most  im- 
portant portion  of  authorised  public  worship  on  the  days  on 
which  the  canons  of  the  Church  enjoin  its  recital,  (and  we  fear 
that  this  practice  is  adopted  by  some,  and  those  most  con- 
scientious ministers,  who  would  be  startled  if  we  reminded 
them  that  in  so  doing,  they  infringe  the  vow  which  they  have 
solemnly  made  at  the  altar  to  "  give  their  faithful  diligence 
always  so  to  minister  the  doctrine  and  sacraments,  and  the 
discipline  of  Christ,  as  the  Lord  hath  commanded,  and  as  this 
Church  and  realm  hath  received  the  same  according  to  the 
commandments  of  God ;)"  we  think  the  following  passage 
may  be  presented  with  advantage. 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  the  language  of  the  Athanasian  creed 
is  not  more  severe  than  the  language  of  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles ;  and  moreover,  that  similar  expressions  were  used  by  the 
church  in  primitive  times,  not  with  a  presumptuous  intention  of  an- 
ticipating the  decisions  of  Almighty  wisdom,  but  simply  with  a 
view  of  protecting  the  <  everlasting  Gospel  *'  from  the  errors  of 
the  weak,  and  the  designs  of  the  wicked.  On  the  same  ground  we 
are  required  to  use  the  Athanasian  creed.  It  becomes  us  to  recite 
that  ancient  formulary,  not  in  a  spirit  of  intolerance  and  pride,  but 
with  humility,  charity,  and  faith  ;  in  the  earnest  hope  that  it  may 
*  please  God  to  have  mercy  on  all  Jews,  Turks,  Infidels,  and  He- 
retics ;  to  take  from  them  all  ignorance,  hardness  of  heart,  and 
contempt  of  his  word ;  and  so  fetch  them  home  to  his  flock,  that 
they  may  be  saved  among  the  remnant  of  the  true  Israelites,  and 
be  made  one  fold  under  one  shepherd,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.*  " 
P.  40. 

It  is  not  by  flattering  the  vices,  errors,  and  capricious  feelings 
of  mankind,  continues  Mr.  Strong,  but  by  firmly  resisting 
them,  that  the  precepts  of  our  religion  can  be  obeyed.     We 


*  Rev.  xiv.  6. 
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must  not  abatuloii  Ibe  tirtit  principles  of  our  fuitli,  uqr  look 
with  complacency  upoji  thoso  who  are  end'^avouring-  to  era- 
dicate them  from  the  hearts  ol'  men.  For  charity  in  its 
highest  sense,  enjoins  us  "  not  to  be  ashaujed  ol"  the  testi- 
mony ot"  our  Lonl." 

The  doctrines  of  universal  atonement  and  universal 
grace  are  very  clearly  discussed  in  the  third  and  fourth  dis- 
courses. The  first  i^  preached  on  Romans  v.  7,  H.  The 
second  on  Acts  xi.  Sv.  There  is  a  position  laid  down  in  the 
former,  which,  however  little  novelty  it  may  possess,  has  so 
much  truth,  that  we  cannot  see  it  too  often  repeated  ;  and 
M-e  think  it  simply,  by  itself,  an  effectual  answer  to  every 
«)l)jection  of  the  8ocinian  school :  that  although  we  may  be 
"  required  to  embrace  some  truths  which  surpass  our  reason, 
nothing  will  be  found  in  the  (jospel  repugnant  to  it."  In  the 
latter  discourse,  some  striking  analogies  of  expression  between 
the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  Scripture  are  cited,  to  illustrate 
that  branch  of  the  argument  which  asserts  that  the  ordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  the  subject  of  divine  promise  long- 
before  the  promulgation  of  the  Gospel.  This  line  of  proof, 
as  here  directed,  is  new  to  us;  collaterally  it  affords  great 
strength  to  the  [)Osition  :  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  "  in- 
genuity," which  Mr.  Strong  with  supererogatory  diffidence  has 
resigned,  may  be  ejiercised  most  fairly  and  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  fifth  discourse  expounds  "  the  doctriue  of  predesti- 
nation as  maintained  by  the  Church  of  England ;"  and  it  is 
highly  vahiabie  from  the  correctness  and  precision  with 
which,  by  tlie  aiii  of  the  Scriptures,  it  unravels  that  which  the 
perverse  speculation  of  man  has  so  fatally  perplexed.  In  the 
outset  it  is  clearly  shewn  that  revelation  proclaims  that  God 
has  predestined  some  men  to  happiness  and  some  to  misery 
in  a  future  slate;  and  that  before  subscription  to  the  articles 
of  the  Church  of  England  a  solemn  and  deliberate  assent  to 
this  truth  is  requisite.  All  hypothesis  and  conjecture  in  the 
enquiry  is  becomingly  rejected;  and  the  plain  declaration 
of  Holy  AV  rit  are  assumed  as  the  only  sure  and  certain  basis 
upon  which  a  doctrinal  superstructure  can  be  raised.  The 
viiith  and  ixth  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Komans,  and 
the  1st  to  the  Ephesians  are  referred  to  as  authorities  :  from 
these  a  deduction  is  made,  which  it  seems  impossible  should 
l>e  deuied,  that  the  prescience  of  the  Almighty  is  repre- 
sented as  antecedent  to  his  decree,"  that  the  foreknowledge  of 
God  extends  "  to  the  most  minute  particulars  in  the  conduct 
and  disposition  of  every  individual  of  the  human  race ;  the  de- 
cisions which  he  forms  are  indeed  absolute,  for  **  with  him  is 
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no  variableness,    neither   shadow  of  turning,"   but  they   are 
neither  cHpricious  nor  irrespective.  "  They  are  founded  on  the 
most  perfect  equity  and  wisdom,  and  have  a  constant  regard 
to  the  virtue  or  vice,  the  humility  or  pride,  tlie  contrition  or 
impenitence  of  every  responsible  being."    Thus  we  arechosea 
to  salvation  un  the  terms  of  lite  Gospel.     The  notion  of  irre- 
spective predestination  as  maintained  by  Calvin  and  his  fol- 
lowers falls  to  the  ground.     Heaven  is  the  reward  of  those 
whose  laith  and  its  fruits  have  been    foreseen  :  hell  the  pu- 
nishment of  such  concerning'  whom  there  is  a  certainty,   that 
they  will  of  their  own  accord  reject  or  abuse  the  means  of 
grace  which  may  be  offered  them. 

We  shall  not  mutilate  nor  deform  this  masterly  disquisitioa 
by  extracts.     The  wL  le  of  it  demands  the  most  complete 
attention ;  and    can    scarcely  fail    to   be  productive  of  the 
most  beneficial  effects.     \V  e  have  rarely  seen  a  subject  of 
acknowledged  difficulty  handled  more  luminously  or  more  dis- 
creetly.    If  we  may  be  permitted  to  avow  any  preference  to 
particulai*  parts  of  Mr.  Strong's  volume  where  all  is  good, 
it  would  be  manifestly  directed  to  this  discourse  (the  vth)and 
tlie  iid  ;  we  think,  however,  we  can  perceive  that  the  vith 
with  which  he  concludes,  is  his  own  favourite ;  and  the  one 
on  which  perhaps  he  had  lavished  most  attention  and  labour. 
It  contains  a  critical  examination  of  St.  Paul's  charge  to  the 
Elders  of  Miletus.     Acts  xx.  28  ;  and  after  establishing  the 
integrity  of  the  received  text,  as  appears   to  us,  on  good 
grounds,  in  opposition  to  Griesbach  and  Wetstein,  it  fixes  our 
attention  upon  the  great  qualities  which  the  Prince  of  the 
Apostles  required  in  the  overseers  of  the  Christian  flock. 

"  This  solemn  admonition  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  other 
passages  *  of  Scripture  on  the  same  subject,  and  manifestly  con- 
cerns the  whole  body  of  Christian  clergy  in  every  age  and  nation. 
It  sets  forth  in  lively  colours  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  their 
commission,  and  points  out  those  general  principles,  on  which  their 
labours  may  be  prosecuted  with  the  fairest    prospect  of  success. 
By  referring  in  such  marked  expressions  to  the   Divinity  of  the 
Redeemer — to  the  doctrine  of  atonement  by  his  blood — and  to  the 
personal  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  government  and  sanctifi- 
cation  of  the  Church,  the  Apostle  clearly  intimates  that  these, 
and  other  fundamental  articles  of  the  Christian  creed,  must  occupy 
the  continual  attention  of  the  Christian  preacher.    Here,  indeed,  he 
will  find  an  ample  scope  for  all  his  talents  and  assiduity,  and  the 
noblost  materials  for  public  exhortation  and  discourse.     If  he  has  a 


*  John  xxi.  15,  16,  17;  1  Peter  v.  1. 
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just  apprehension  of  his  duty,  neither  the  clamour  of  enthusiasts, 
nor  tlie  bitter  sarcasms  of  irreligious  men,  will  deter  liim  from 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified,  as  it  is  revealed  in  the 
oracles  of  God.  It  will  be  the  highest  object  of  his  ambition  to 
*  shew  himself  approved  unto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  not  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  work  of  truth*.*  Avoiding  on  one 
hand  the  fearful  errors  of  fanaticism,  he  will  be  equally  cautious 
that  his  'speech'  upon  ♦Religious  subjects  never  degenerate  into 
cold  philosophy  or  idle  declamation,  but  *  be  always  with  grace, 
seasoned  with  saltf;'  and  that  '  in  doctrine  he  shew  uncorrupt- 
ness,  gravity,  sincerity  :  sound  speech  that  cannot  be  condemned  +.* 
Both  in  his  public  and  private  exertions  for  the  propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  he  will  regard  the  truth  and  purity  of  the  religion  he  pro- 
motes, as  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  than  its  nominal  extent. 
In  every  action  of  his  life,  and  in  every  .«entiment  he  utters  to  the 
world,  the  honour  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  real  happiness  of 
mankind,  will  be  preferred  to  private  interest  and  fame."    P.  129. 

We  cannot  better  conclude  than  with  the  above  correct  and 
animated  passage,  wliich  conveys  as  favourable  an  impression 
of  Mr.  Strong's  manner,  as  it  does  of  his  opinions.  The  views 
which  he  has  taken  of  Revelation  evince  a  mind  of  consider- 
able natural  strength,  improved  by  diligent  cultivation,  and 
adorned  by  all  the  graces  and  the  suavity  which  spring  from 
Christianity  when  rightly  understood. 


Art.  III.     Elements  of  Political  Economy.     By   James 
Mill,  Esq.    Baldwin,  and  Co.      1821. 

This  is  a  compendium  of  what  may  be  called  the  7iew 
doctrines  on  Political  Economy,  and  which  of  late  have  been 
recommended  to  public  attention  with  some  talent  and  much 
zeal,  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  and  the  Edinburgh  reviewers.  We 
have,  as  our  readers  are  aware,  occasionally  combated  the 
conclusions  of  this  active  school  of  economists,  and  attempted 
to  expose  the  gross  inconsistency  of  their  tenets,  not  only 
with  all  sound  principle,  but  more  particularly  with  the  ac- 
tual condition  of  things  and  the  practical  opinions  of  the 
whole  human  race.  In  pursuing  that  irksome  task,  we  have 
indeed,  sometimes  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain 
tbe  precise   bearing  of  the  doctrines   so    confidently   pro- 

*  2  Tim.  ii,  15.  f  Coloss.  iv.  6.  t  Titus  ii.  7,  8. 
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pounded  as  recent  and  valuable  discoveries,  by  the  several 
writers  just  alluded  to;  and  we  may  add,  that  in  many  in- 
stances, after  a  good  deal  of  analysis  and  comparison,  we 
have  observed  the  apparent  novelty  resolve  itself  into  no- 
thing- more  than  a  paradoxical  statement  of  an  old  and  in- 
disputable truth  ;  the  ingenuity  of  the  author  having  ex- 
hausted itself  in  the  construction  of  a  mere  verbal  enigma. 
In  the  present  case,  however,  we  are  returned  from  this 
useless  labour  and  studied  obscurity :  for  as  Mr.  Mill  has 
composed  an  elementary  work,  or  as  he  himself  expresses  it, 
**  a  school-book,  of  Political  Economy,"  he  has  necessarily 
confined  his  reasonings  to  essential  principles,  and  his  state- 
ments to  such  a  series  of  propositions  as  seemed  to  embody 
those  principles  in  a  scientific  order  and  connection.  Not 
a  few  of  them,  indeed,  are  given  in  the  form  of  axioms  or 
apophthegms,  and  are  thereby  stripped  of  that  darkening  and 
bewildering  accompaniment  of  exposition,  through  which  it 
is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  find  out  what  certain 
authors  of  the  new  school  intend  to  hold,  and  what  they  mean 
to  relinquish. 

Mr.  Mill  divides  his  subject  into  four  chapters,  as  they 
treat  respectively  of  Production,  Distribution,  Interchange, 
and  Consumption.  Perhaps  the  third  of  these  might  have 
been  omitted  and  placed  under  the  fourth,  as  interchange  is 
but  one  of  the  steps  in  the  process  of  consumption :  still  we 
should  be  the  last  to  recommend  the  sacrifice  of  perspicuity 
to  the  attainment  of  a  vain  simplicity  in  arrangement,  and 
therefore,  although  Say  has  set  the  example  of  the  division 
which  we  have  now  suggested,  we  have  no  fault  to  find  with 
our  author  for  adopting  a  different  one. 

The  first  chapter  is  very  brief,  and  not  very  remarkable 
for  information,  or  even  common  sense.  Mr.  Mill  tells  us, 
for  example,  that  "  labour  produces  its  desired  effects  only 
by  conspiring  with  the  laws  of  nature  ;"  and  that  **  there  is 
no  commodity,  or  thing  produced  for  consumption,  which 
labour  effects  in  any  other  way  than  by  co-operating  with 
the  laws  of  nature."  Now,  we  have  simply  to  ask  this  phi- 
losophical economist,  what  is  the  /aw  of  nature  which  con- 
spires with  the  artist  when  he  makes  a  wig  ?  or  what  law  of 
nature  it  is  that  co-operates  with  the  slater  when  he  mounts 
to  the  top  of  a  house,  with  a  load  of  slates  balanced  on  his 
head  ?  But  wigs  and  houses  perhaps  are  not  the  commodities 
which  are  "  produced  for  consumption."  Well,  let  us  take 
an  example  from  Mr.  Mill  himself.  Man,  he  assures  us, 
"  can  do  nothing  more  than  produce  motion  :"  and  that  the 
properties  of  matter  perform  ail  the  rest.     "  In  strictness 
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of  speech  it  is  matter  ilself  which  produces  the  edects."  AH 
that  man  cau  do  is  to  [>lace  the  ohjects  of  nature  in  a  certain 
position.  *'  The  taijlor  ichen  he  makes  a  coat,  the  farm ei- 
tchen  he  produces  corn,  do  the  same  thinys  exactly."  "  Each 
makes  motions :  and  the  properties  of  matter  do  the  rest." 
"  It  would  he  ahsurd  to  ask,  to  which  of  any  two  elfects  the 
properties  of  matter  contribute  the  most ;  seeing  they  con- 
tribute every  thing-,  after  certain  portions  of  matter  are 
phiced  in  a  certain  position." 

'J'his  being  the  case,  wouhi  i\Ir.  Mill  have  the  goodness  fo 
tell  us  what,  after  the  taylor  has  "  made  all  his  motions,^' 
with  needle  and  with  goose,  remains  to  be  done  by  the  said 
*'  properties  of  matter." 

The  taylor  and  the  farmer,  says  he,  "  do  the  same  things 
exactly.  Each  makes  motions,  and  the  properties  of  matter 
do  the  rest."  W  hen  a  coat  is  finished,  and  has  had  the  last 
*'  motion"  given  it,  by  being  sent  homo,  we  know  no  other 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  upon  it  by  the  properties  of 
matter,  but  that  of  wearing  it  into  holes :  an  event  which 
will  at  least  prove  that  the  commodity  "  produced  for  con- 
sumption by  labour,  conspiring  with  the  laws  of  nature/*  is 
honajide  a  consumable  commodity. 

This  is,  it  will  be  owned,  most  arrant  trifling ;  but  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  the  kind  of  trifling  in  which  Mr.  Mill 
chooses  to  indulge,  under  the  semblance  of  deep  thinking, 
and  of  a  piercing  philosophical  discrimination  ;  and  it  is  be- 
sides the  very  species  of  trifling  which  we  encounter  from 
lime  to  time  in  the  works  of  some  grave  authors  who  affect 
great  powers  of  abstraction,  and  in  certain  periodical  publi- 
cations which  by  dint  of  mere  effrontery  have  induced  the 
public  to  listen.  What  possible  analogy  is  there  between 
the  motions  made  by  a  farmer  and  those  made  by  a  taylor,  in 
reference  to  the  qualities  or  endowments  of  matter  ?  The 
motion  of  sowing  brings  seed  in  contact  with  the  prolihc 
powers  of  the  soil  prepared  to  receive,  and  in  due  time  ve- 
getation follows  according  to  the  established  laws  of  nature: 
and  in  this  case,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  man  conges 
to  possess  the  raw  productions  of  the  earth  by  co-operating 
with  the  laws,  the  powers,  or  the  qualities  of  matter  which  have 
just  been  specified.  When  the  farmer  has  done  all  that  he 
can  do,  the  great  work  is  still  to  begin  :  he  has  merely  per- 
formed certain  conditions,  or  as  Mr.  Mill  would  express  it, 
made  certain  motions,  as  preparatory  to  that  wonderful  pro- 
cess by  which  the  fields  bring  forth  some  thirty,  some  sixty, 
and  some  an  hundred  fold.  When  he  has  done  so  much, 
however,  "  the  properties  of  matter  do  the  rest."     Such  is 
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Uie  constitutioa  of  nature,  and  experience  has  taught  us  to 
avail  ourselves  more  and  more  of"  the  benefaction  which  it 
conveys.  But  what  connection  has  all  this  with  tayloring  ? 
The  motions  made  hy  tliat  order  of  workmen  are  not  prepa- 
ratory; tliey  do  not  invite  the  co-operation  of  the  laws  of 
nature:  and  in  a  word,  when  tliey  have  finished  their  toil, 
there  is  notliing  left  lor  the  "  properties  of  matter  to  do." 
So  much  for  the  author's  most  original  and  luminous  views 
on  the  interesting  subject  of  production. 

After  production  explained  as  above,  co;nes  distribution. 
The  whole  annual  produce  of  the  country  it  is  well  known,  is 
divided  among  landlords,  labourers,  and  capitalists,  and 
heuce  the  natural  distribution  of  the  proceeds  to  these  three 
cla.sse3  under  the  names  of  rent,  wcu/es,  nnd  projits. 

Kegardiug  the  first  of  these  particulars,  namely  rent,  we 
have  here  an  epitome  of  Mr.  Ricardo's  notions,  luiaccompa- 
nied,  how^ever,  by  the  absurd  inferences  wh.ich  that  author 
draws  from  his  singular  hypothesis  on  this  suliject.  Mr. 
Mill  generally  speaking,  confines  himself  to  the  theoretical 
part  of  the  system,  and  does  not,  like  the  author  now  named, 
address  to  the  landholder  any  practical  considerations,  rela- 
tive to  his  particular  interests  as  a  receiver  of  rents,  nor 
infoim  him  that,  as  his  success  implies  the  ruin  of  every 
other  class  of  men,  all  improvements  in  agricnllure  ought  to 
be  d'scouraged  by  him,  and  all  fair  means  adopted  to  render 
the  soil  as  unfruitful  as  possible.  The  same  principle  is,  no 
doubt,  involved  in  the  following  axiom  given  at  page  16, 
namely,  that  "  rent  increases  in  proportion  as  the  effect  of 
the  capital  successively  bestowed  upon  the  land  decreases  ;" 
but  Mr.  Mill  wisely  leaves  it  to  the  shrewdness  of  the  land- 
lord to  supply  himself  with  the  valuable  practical  inference 
that,  the  less  productive  the  capital  is  which  is  expended  by 
the  farmer  on  his  fields,  the  better  for  him  who  is  to  draw 
the  rent  of  these  fields  1  The  wisdom  which  arrives  to  such 
conclusions  is  unijuestionably  worth)^  of  the  system  which 
describes  the  "  laws  of  nature  as  conspiring  with  a  taylor  to 
make  a  coat." 

All  men  of  sense,  or  we  ought  rather  to  say,  all  men  who 
condescend  to  use  ordinary  language  on  ordinary  subjects, 
describe  rent  as  being  the  differenco  between  the  cost  of 
producing  a  crop,  and  the  price  at  which  that  crop  is  sold ; 
or,  as  Mr.  Malthas  expresses  it,  "  the  excess  of  price  above 
the  cost  of  production."  An  acre,  for  example,  yields,  we 
shall  say,  ibur  quarters  of  wheat,  and  the  wages  of  the  la- 
bourers joined  to  the  usual  return  on  the  farmer's  capital, 
amount,  we  shall  suppose  to  three  quarters  ;  in  which  case. 
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llio  Feut  payahle  to  the  landlord,  will  be  one  quarter.  Or 
in  money,  at  ()0/.  per  (|uarter,  the  landlord  will  receive  3/. 
per  acre,  whilst  9/.  will  go  to  repay  the  cultivator  for  his 
advances  of  capital,  whether  fixed  or  circulating,  by  means 
of  which  the  crop  was  raised. 

On  this  very  simple  principle  it  will  be  easily  understood 
how  the  rent  should  rgje  in  proportion  as  the  demand  for 
agricultural  produce  increases,  and  also  in  proportion  to  the 
discoveries  which  arc  made  for  saving  labour  in  agricultural 
operations  :  for  in  the  first  place,  prices,  it  is  very  clear,  will 
get  up  in  proportion  as  corn  is  more  and  more  wanted  ;  and 
secondly,  as  rent  is  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of 
production,  the  cheaper  the  corn  is  raised  by  the  farmer, 
that  excess  will  of  course,  be  greater :  in  other  words,  the 
rent  will  be  augmented  by  the  whole  amount  of  saving  on 
the  cost  of  labour.  We  need  not  add,  that  we  are  here 
speaking  without  any  reference  to  leases  ;  during  the  cur- 
rencv  of  which  the  farmer  enjoys  all  the  advantages  arising 
both  from  the  increased  demand,  and  also  Yrom  such  inven- 
tions in  machinery  or  otherwise  as  save  labour,  and  aid  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil. 

Upon  the  same  simple  principle  it  will  be  understood  how 
an  eucreasing  population  should  be  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  augmenting  rent,  as  being  the  main  cause  of  encreased 
demand  for  agricultural  pi'oduce;  and  how,  that  generally 
speaking,  the  exchangeable  value  of  corn  like  that  of  all 
other  coniniodities,  is  regulated  by  the  proportion  which  the 
supply  bears  to  the  demand,  and  consequently  that  the 
higher  this  exchangeable  value  is  in  ordinary  circumstances 
of  wages  and  capital,  the  higher  will  rents  be  found  to  rise. 
In  a  word,  the  price  of  corn  rises  in  proportion  to  the  demand 
for  it,  and  the  rent  of  corn  land  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  corn.  And  if  to  this  we  add,  what  has  been  already 
more  than  once  stated,  that  rent  is  the  excess  of  price  above 
the  cost  of  production,  we  shall  have  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
matter,  given  too  on  principles  admitted  by  all  men,  and 
which  all  men  may  understand. 

But  Messrs.  Ricardo.  Mill,  and  their  followers  are  not 
content  to  use  common  language  on  common  subjects.  They 
prefer  expressions  which  have  the  air  of  paradox,  and 
which  from  their  obscurity  only,  confound  the  understanding 
of  their  readers.  On  this  subject  for  instance,  they  maintain 
that  there  is  in  all  countries  some  portion  of  land  under  cul- 
tivation, which  pays  no  rent  at  all :  such  land  merely  remu- 
nerates (he  capitalist  for  his  out-lay  in  labour  and  machinery: 
in  shorty  it  merely  repays  the  cost  of  production.     "  Rent, 
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therefore,  is  the  difference  (says  Mr.  M.)  between  the  return 
yielded  to  that  portion  of  capital  which  is  employed  upon 
the  land  with  the  least  effect,  and  that  which  is  yielded  to 
all  the  other  portions  employed  upon  it  with  a  greater  effect." 

This,  we  grant,  is  in  one  sense  tantamount  to  saying  that 
rent  is  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production  ;  and 
taken  in  this  view,  the  expression  is  only  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  perplexing  obscurity,  and  the  unnecessary 
implication  of  a  questionable  fact.  It  may  for  instance  be 
ilenied  that  there  is  any  where  a  single  acre  of  land,  under 
cultivation,  which  does  not  pay  some  rent,  either  in  the 
form  of  an  actual  return  above  the  expense  of  raising  its 
produce,  or  in  the  value  added  to  the  land  itself,  by  means 
of  culture  and  improvement.  But  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any 
man  who  understant4's  the  subject,  that  rent  is  the  excess  of 
price  above  the  cost  of  production^  whether  that  rent  be 
half  a  crown  per  acre,  or  ten  pounds. 

Nor,  if  the  doctrine  be  taken  practically,  will  its  bad  ef- 
fects be  confined  to  mere  inconvenience  of  expression  ;  for, 
as  has  been  hinted  above,  it  is  capable  of  a  very  absurd  and 
most  injurious  application  when  explained,  as  Mr.  Ricardo 
has  actually  explained  it,  in  connection  with  the  interests  of 
landed  proprietors.  These  persons,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, are  requested  to  believe  that  the  less  productive  the 
soil  proves,  under  the  hands  of  the  farmer,  and  the  smaller 
the  return  received  from  the  expenditure  of  capital  made 
upon  it,  the  richer  will  they  become,  and  the  more  rapidly 
will  their  rents  increase  !  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  which  of 
the  "  laws  of  nature  conspire"  to  do  this  ;  but,  were  it  not 
that  the  authors  of  whom  we  speak,  are  respected  in  their 
generation  as  true  and  enlightened  patriots,  we  should  ima- 
gine that  they  had  consjnred  to  put  down  common  sense, 
and  turn  the  heads  of  our  landlords. 

It  is  amazing  to  observe  how  far  an  absurd  hypothesis  will 
carry  sensible  men  wrong.  The  most  unthinking  agricul- 
turist will  tell  you  that  he  pays  rent  for  laud,  because  it  is 
the  property  of  land  to  yield  a  return  considerably  above 
the  whole  amount  of  the  expense  which  he  incurs  in  raising 
a  crop  upon  it;  and  nrjreover  that  he  calculated  what  he 
could  afford  for  rent  by  measuring  as  nearly  as  possible  the 
excess  of  the  return  to  be  exported  above  the  expence  to 
be  incurred.  Rent,  therefore,  is  a  remuneration,  or  it  may 
be  a  bonus,  for  the  loan  of  a  productive  instrument.  Fertility 
of  soil  and  a  favourable  climate  accordingly,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  gifts  of  Providence,  and  regarded  to  their  full 
extent  as  the  natural  riches  of  every  country  which  happens 
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to  be  Mossed  M^ilh  lliem.  Hut  no,  sajs  Mr.  Mill  ;  "  tlie  por- 
tion which  goes  in  the  shape  of  rent  to  the  hmdlord,  and  in 
over  and  above  that  return  which  is  made  to  the  whole  of 
the  capital  and  hd)our  employed  upon  the  land,  is,  in  fact,  the 
result  of  an  accident.'"  "It  is  as  if  that  portion  were  by 
miracle  rained  down  upon  the  possessor  of  the  land  which 
yielded  it !"  "  It  is  to  be  considered  as  the  accidental  pro- 
iluct  of  a  particular  viptue !"  That  is  to  say,  gentle  reader, 
you  are  henceforth  to  regard  richness  of  soil  as  a  miracle, 
and  the  superi()r  fruitfulness  of  one  piece  of  ground  com^ 
pared  with  another  less  IVuitful,  ah  the  "  result  of  an  accident, 
and  an  abundant  crop  in  a  fertile  field  as  the  accidental  pro- 
duct of  a  particular  virtue." 

We  are  perfectly  aware  all  along  of  the  plain  simple  truth 
which  is  concealed  and  buried  under  this  mass  of  technical 
jargon.     It  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  the  richest  land 
yields  the  best  rent,  and  that  this  advantage  available  to  the 
particular  landlord  is  owing   to  the  accident  of  his  land  be- 
ing better  than   his  neighbour's.     If  all  land  were  equally 
productive,   and   enjoyed  a  local   situation,  in   all    respects 
equally   favourable,  the  rent  would  no  doubt  be  as  near  as 
possible  equal ;  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  should  be,  as 
there  actually  is,  a  difference  in  the  productive  qualities  of 
land,  is  there  no  way  of  accounting  for  the  diiference   of 
rent,  on   the   simplest  of  all  principles,  and  without  com- 
paring it  to  a  portion  of  wealth  rained  down,  as  it  \yere  at 
the  instant,  by  miraculous  interposition  I 

It  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  attending  Mr.  Mill's  determi- 
nation not  to  refer  to  authorities  ;  that  he  states  his  opinions 
as  if  nobody  besides  himself  had  ever  written  on  Political 
iEconomy,  and,  of  course,  passes  over  all  the  reasonings  of 
the    best    writers    opposed   to    his  sown    views,    j^st  as   if 
they  had  never}  been  published.      We  are    astonished  that 
he  could  say  all  tbat  he  has  said  on  the  subject  of  rent,  with- 
out once  alluding  to  the  powerful  arguments  of  Mr.  Malthus 
in  reply  to   Sismondi   and  Ricardo  ;  who,  like  Mr.  Mill,  re- 
gard rent  in  all  circumstancejs,  as  an  accident,  instead  of  as- 
cribing it,  in  peopled  countries  at   least,  to  that  particular 
circumstance  which  may  be  said  to  -istingqish  the  products 
of  the  soil  from  all  other  products,  their  power,  namely,  of 
maintaining  more   labour  than  what  was  employed  in   pro- 
ducing  them  ;  or,  in  other  words  the  property  of  yielding  a 
surplus  over  and  above  the  cost  expended  on  their  produc- 
tion.    Such   of  our  readers  as  wish  to  see  this  interesting 
question  discussed  in  the  plain  intelligible  and  ordinary  lan- 
guage of  human  life,  and  the  opinions  of  our  modern  econo- 
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mists  in  regard  to  it,  placed  in  tlieir  true  point  of  view,  vviil 
find  tlieir  trouble  amply  rewarded  by  perusing'  the  first  six 
sections  of  the  Third  Chanter  of  Malthus'  Principles  of  Poli- 
tical Economy- 

We  shall  drop  the  subject  therefore  after  making  a  few  re- 
marks  (which  we   do  more  for  the  purpose   of  amusement 
than  of  science)  on  Mr.  Mill's  statements  in  support  of  the 
favourite  opinion  of  hi^  school,  that  there  actually  is,  in  every 
agricultural  country,   a  portion  of  land  which  pays  no  rent. 
There  is,  it  is  admitted  even  by  himself,  a  sort  oi prima focie 
objection  to  this  abstract  tenet,  which  appears  in  the  well- 
'known  fact,   that  nobody  will  give  even  their   poorest  land 
to  be  used  without  some  sort  of  return  in  the  name  of  rental. 
Dr.  Smith  too  mentions  that  in  his  dav',  when  land  was  not 
so  much  in  request   as  at  present,  the  most  barren  moors  in 
Scotland  and  Norway  paid  something  to  the  landlord.     Our 
author  nevertheless  seems  willing  to  deny  this  in  eflect.     Un- 
like his  countrymen,  in  general,  he  is  ever  impatient  at  the 
ipstimated   value   of  his  native   hills  and   mosses.     Surely, 
says  he,  "  it  cannot  be  so  much  as  pretended,  that  the  rent 
paid  for  the  barren  mountains  of  Scotland  is  any  thing  but  a 
trifle  ;  an  evanescent  quantity  when  we  speak  of  any  mode- 
rate extent."     If  it  were,  he  adds,  *'  about  one  penny  per 
acre,  this  would  bear  so  small  a  portion  to  the  cost  of  culti- 
vation, which  would  not  be   less    than  several  pounds  per 
acre,  that  it  would  little  affect  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  we 
have  endeavoured  to  establish."     We  leave  it  to  Mr.  Mill 
to  determine  what  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre  of  Ben  Ne- 
yis,  for  example,  would  amount  to,  and  to  what  extent  the 
"  laws  of  nature"  would  conspire  "with  the  agriculturist  in 
raising  a  crop  on  it,  or  any  such  low  priced  land  ;"  observing, 
meanwhile,  that  he  must  be  sorely  pressed  for  facts  to  make 
pat  his  case,  when  he  instances  in  support  of  it  the  "  barren" 
mountains    of    Scotland,    at    a    penny    an    acre,    and    then 
gravely   proceeds    to   talk   of   cultivating    the    said    barren 
inountaias,  acre  after  acre,   at  the  cost  of"  several  pounds" 
each. 

Our  learned  and  most  perspicacious  author,  is,  notwith- 
standing, too  ingenuous  to  conceal  that,  amidst  all  the  tri- 
umph of  his  successful  demonstration,  the  fact  of  a  rental 
even  at  a  penny  per  acre  does  indeed  annoy  him  :  inasmuch, 
as  in  order  to  be  metaphysically  exact,  he  must  make  con- 
stant corrections  and  allowances,  whilst  calculating  the  re- 
turns to  labour  and  capital,  afforded  by  the  abundant  crops 
raised  on  the  said  "  barren  mountains."  He  would  fain 
leave  out  the  penny,  and  even  hints  that  "  a  very  slight  ad- 
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vantage  in  simplifying  our  language  on  the  subject,  would 
justify  us  in  tliat  omission."  The  penny,  however,  must 
not  be  left  out,  and  the  correction  rendered  necessary  by 
the  existence  of  that  paltry  trifle  must  indubitably  be  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  insure  the  metaphysical  accuracy  of  the 
conclusion.  What  then  !  ^Vhy  the  mountains  themselves 
must  be  given  up.  /'  Tiiere  is,"  exclaims  Mr.  Mil!,  with 
the  tone  of  a  man  who  is  certain  of  keeping  the  ground  he 
is  about  to  occupy,  "  there  is  land,  such  as  the  sands  of 
Arabia,  which  yield  nothing!"  This  happy  reference  sets 
the  (juestion  at  rest;  for  the  desert  of  Arabia  being  an 
"  agricultural  country,"  and  very  populous,  and  new  land 
being  constantly  in  request,  it  afiords  a  very  suitable  illustra- 
tion of  the  progress  of  rents,  profits,  and  wages,  in  such  a 
country  as  England.  And  may  we  not  derive  a  strong  and 
abiding  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the  hypothesis,  which  as- 
sumes that  there  is  land  in  "  every  agricultural  country" 
which  pays  no  rent,  from  the  remarkable  circumstance  that 
the  sands  of  Arabia,  "which  yield  nothing,"  is  the  only 
part  of  the  world  which  affords  an  indisputable  example  of 
that  important  fact ! 

The  following  paragraph  so  far  exceeds  our  comprehen- 
sion, that  we  presume  not  to  conjecture  the  object  which  it 
was  meant  to  serve.  A¥e  therefore  entreat  the  Compositor 
to  give  it  in  large  letter,  that  it  may  at  least  be  read  with 
greater  ease, 

"  Even  where  the  land  is  not  absolutely  barren,  and  where 
there  is  still  something  for  the  more  hardy  of  the  useful  ani- 
mals to  pick  up,  it  is  not  to  be  allowed  that  rent  is  the  ne- 
cessary consequence.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  that 
these  cattle  are  capital,  and  that  the  land  must  afford  enough 
not  only  to  make  the  return  for  that  capital,  but  to  pay  for 
the  tendance  of  the  cattle,  of  which  in  such  situations  they 
require,  especially  in  winter,  no  inconsiderable  portion. 
Unless  the  land  yields  all  this,  and  something  more,  it 
cannot,  it  is  obvious,  yield  any  rent." 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  is  meant  by  expectin;^. 
from  land  a  return  for  the  cattle,  which,  as  capital,  are 
placed  upon  it  ?  Were  the  animals  minced  down  and 
spread  as  manure  over  the  face  of  the  soil,  we  could  a/rive 
at  some  conception  as  to  the  mode,  at  least,  in  which  the 
capital  had  been  expended  ;  and  might  also  be  prepared  to 
understand  the  nature  of  the  return  expected  by  him  who 
made  that  sacrifice.  As  matters  stand  at  present,  we  ac- 
knowledge ourselves  completely  posed ;  unable  to  make 
out  how  cattle  grazing  in  a  field  are  to  be  considered  as  ca- 
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pital  laid  out  upon  that  field ;  or  how  the  mere  act  of  de- 
vouring the  few  plants  which  spring'  up,  on  a  given  piece 
of  moorland,  is  to  be  considered  such  an  extreme  favour  as 
to  entitle  the  owner  of  the  beasts,  whose  teeth  were  employed 
in  that  office,  to  look  for  a  remuneration.  There  is  a  mys- 
tery here  which  the  present  state  of  human  knowledge  does 
not  allow  us  to  penetrate.  Even  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  most  pa- 
radoxical of  all  economists,  must  stand  aghast  at  the  terms 
of  the  above  problem.  It  puts  his  hundred-year  machine 
to  the  blush.  In  one  word,  until  we  shall  be  satisfied  that 
a  peasant  is  entitled  to  a  reward  for  supplying  himself  with 
turf  and  wood,  gratis,  from  the  moss  or  the  forest  of  his 
rich  neighbour,  we  must  continue  to  remain  in  the  dark,  as 
to  the  ground  of  the  claim  which  a  drover  has  upon  a  field, 
for  having  had  the  goodness  to  graze  his  cattle  therein. 

"  I,  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Mill,  "  conclude  with  assurance, 
that  in  the  natural  state  of  things,  in  every  agricultural 
country,  one  portion  of  the  capital  employed  upon  the  land 
pays  no  rent." 

Suffice  it  to  say  at  parting,  in  return  for  the  amusing  de- 
tails we  have  had,  that  this  is  a  point  not  worth  disputing 
about,  which,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  condescend 
upon  any  particular  instance  of  it,  may  notwithstanding 
be  true  in  some.  But  what  would  be  the  value  of  the  best 
authenticated  case  ?  The  cost  of  producing  corn  in  one  or 
even  two  fields  does  not  afford  a  measure  of  ihe  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  all  other  fields  or  farms  ;  and,  of  course,  the  only  ex- 
pression of  the  doctrine  of  rent  which  will  apply  to  all 
fields  and  farms,  and  countries,  circumstanced  like  our  own, 
is  the  one  used  by  Mr.  Mallhus  ;  namely,  that  rent  consists 
of  the  excess  of  price  above  the  cost  of  production. 

From  rent  the  author  passes  to  wages  ;  and  this  latter 
topic  naturally  leads  him  to  the  controverted  ground  of  po- 
pulation. On  all  these  subjects  there  is  perhaps  more  of 
abstract  discussion  than  is  altogether  suitable  for  an  ele- 
mentary book,  but,  it  gives  us  pleasure  to  add,  that  the 
reasonings  and  the  conclusions  throughout  are  founded  on 
just  principles,  and  are  upon  the  whole  so  clearly  expressed 
as  to  be  perfectly  intelligible  to  an  attentive  reader.  No 
one,  we  think,  will  question  the  soundness  of  the  following 
corollary,  derived  from  the  views  explained  and  established 
by  the  author,  namely,  that,  "  other  things  remaining  the 
same,  if  the  ratio  which  capital  and  population  bear  to  one 
another  remains  the  same,  wages  will  remain  the  same  ;  if 
the  ratio  which  capital  bears  to  population  encreases,  wages 
will  rise ;  if  the  ratio  which  population  bears  to  capital  in- 
creases, wages  will  fall." 
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As  to  tlio  exact  measure  -of  lecuiidity  ainon;;  Momcii,  m« 
l)reaiiine  not  to  question  the  result  ol"  iMr-  JNI ill's  experience. 
The  "  laws  olnatuie,"  and  even  the  "  properties  of  matter" 
liuve  more  to  do  in  tliis  ease  than  in  the  fahrication  of  a  coat, 
after  tjie  ta\Ior  has  "  ur.ide  his  motions  ;"  we  therefore  leave 
the  determination  of  the  matter  to  those  \\ho  have  noted 
most  <arefully  the  real  state  of  facts.  "  There  is,"  says  onr 
author,  "  time  for  teff  births,  which  may  l)e  regarded  as  not 
more  than  the  number  natural  to  the  temale  of  the  liuman 
species  ;"  he  therefore  conchides  tliat,  in  the  most  favour- 
able circumstances,  every  woman  might  have  ten  children. 
Leaving-,  liowevcr,  suth  hypothetical  conclusions,  we  may 
observe  that  there  can  be  no  longer  any  doubt  that  popula- 
tion increases  very  rapidly,  wherever  the  liibourin<j  class 
enjoys  abundance  of  food,  security,  and  a  healthy  climate, 
and  consequently  that  the  rate  at  which  the  inhabitants  of 
any  country  are  Ibund  to  increase,  depends  very  closely  upo.n 
the  real  wages  of  labour,  the  necessaries,i  the  comforts 
given  in  return  for  bodily  exertion. 

f  n  the  section  on  profits,  Mr.  Mill  relapses  into  the  heresy 
of  his  sect,  by  confounding  the  cost  of  production  with  ex- 
changeable value — than  which,  practically  speakinf^,  no 
two  things  can  be  more  difterent.  "  When  the  same  (luantify 
of  labour  and  capital,"  says'the  author,  nearly  in  the  words 
of  ilr.  llicardo,  '*  is  employed  upon  two  commodities,  they 
>vill  exchange  for  one  another  :  in  other  words  the  exchange- 
able value  of  the  one  is  equal  to  that  of  the  other."  Nov>\ 
instead  of  this  technical  impertinence,  were  Mr.  Mill  to 
consult  the  actual  state  of  the  corn  market  at  the  present 
moment,  and  compare  it  with  the  cloth  market,  or  with  that 
of  any  other  manufacture  which  is  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
he  would  meet  with  a  complete  refutation  of  bis  absurd  opi- 
uions.  In  the  transactions  of  the  buyer  and  seller  in  these 
great  departments,  the  cost  of  production  is  never  once 
tliought  of,  as  the  basis  of  exchangeable  or  market  value. 
That  cost  will  no  doubt  ullimateh/,  after  the  lapse,  perhaps, 
of  several  years,  determine  the  quantity  brought  to  market, 
so  as  to  obtain  the  ordinary  return  for  the  capital  and  labour 
expended  ;  l)ut,  so  diflicult  is  it  to  remove  capital  from  one 
employment  to  another,  and  to  change  the  liabits  and  re- 
sidence of  workmen,  that  nothing  is  more  common  than  for 
iianners  and  other  capitalists  to  continue  in  their  line  of  bu- 
siness, long  after  the  cost  of  producing  their  commodities 
has  ceased  to  be  the  measure  of  their  exchangeable  value. 
It  is  useless,  therefor.',  to  state  as  a  first  principle  in  an  ele- 
mentary work  a  position,  which  is  constantly  opposed  by  the 
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experience  of  every  man  engaged  in  trade;  iur  the  condition 
of  tilings  couteniplated  by  tlie  tlieorist,  and  upon  whicli  be 
grounds  Lis  conclusions,  is  very  seldom  the  condition  of 
things  iii  which  the  merchant  buys  and  soils.  And,  at  all 
events,  the  principle  assumed  by  such  writers  as  Mr.  JMill 
is  not  the  principle  w  hich  deteniiines  the  exchangeable  value 
of  any  given  commodity,  at  any  given  moment  ;  that  value 
being  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  proportion  which  the 
supply  of  the  commodity  bears  to  the  demand  for  it,  when 
the  holder  and  the  wanter  meet  in  the  market. 

Neither  is  it  practically  true  that  the  rale  of  profits  de- 
termines wages,  or  that  the  rate  of  wages  determines  pro- 
tits.  It  is  admitted,  of  course,  that  "  when  any  thing  is  di- 
vided wholly  between  two  parties,  that  which  regulates  the 
share  of  the  one  regulates  also  the  share  of  the  other  ;"  and, 
it  is  I'urther  admitted,  that,  if  the  amount  of  the  said  thing 
be  determinate  and  unalterable,  the  doctrine  now  maintained 
is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  all  rational  contradiction.  If 
the  article  to  be  divided  consists  of.twelve  specific  portions, 
as,  for  example,  the  number  of  pence  in  a  shilling,  it  is  very 
evident  that  if  the  one  party  get  seven,  the  other  can  get 
only  five,  and  if  the  former  should  insist  upon  eight,  the 
latter  must  rest  satisfied  with  four.  If,  however,  the  sub- 
ject of  partition  admit-><  of  increase,  and  diminution  in  its 
actual  an>ount,  so  as  to  contain  as  many  of  those  specific 
portions  as  fourteen  or  even  sixteen,  and  to  be  reducible  to 
so  few  as  eight  or  ten,  it  will  then  follow,  in  the  one  extreme 
case,  that  the  division  will  afford  an  increased  dividend  to 
both  claimants  ;  and,  in  the  other  extreme  case,  that  both 
v/ill  have  to  put  up  with  a  diminished  one.  Now,  this 
supposition,  as  every  practical  |)erson  knows,  illustrates  the 
principle  according  to  which  wages  and  profits  are  actually 
determined  from  year  to  year  and  from  month  to  month  ;  and 
no  admission  will  be  more  readily  made  by  such  a  person, 
than  that  wages  and  profits  more  frequently  rise  together 
and  fall  together,  than  rise  and  fall  alternatelv.  Owins:  to 
an  increased  demand,  any  given  manufactured  commodity 
may  bring,  in  the  market,  sixteen  of  the  hypothetical  parts, 
or  from  a  failure  of  demand,  it  may  for  a  tinie  fall  to  ten; 
and,  in  such  circumstances,  the  proportion  of  loss  or  gain 
which  will  be  awarded  to  labour  or  tapital  respectively, 
will  iu  general  be  determined  by  the  s!ate  of  market  for 
these  articles.  If  these  are  in  abundance,  rather  than  go  idle 
the  workmen  will  submit  to  a  diminution  of  wages,  and 
rather  than  suspend  the  use  of  his  capital,  the  jnaster  will 
go  on  at  reduced  profits.  If  both  can  easily  change  (or  the 
t 
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better,  the  unproUtable  nmniifacturo  will  he  speedily  aban- 
doned. 

These  observations,  we  need  not  remark,  apply  to  the  ordi- 
nary state  i)i  tilings,  in  a  country  where  capital  and  popula- 
tion have  attained  their  usual  level.     In  newly  peopled  coun- 
tries,  the   rule  is  somewhat  diderent,  inasmuch  as   capital 
being"  in  most  instances  scarce,  compared  with  the  demand  for 
it,  profits  will  necessarily  be  high  at  first:  and  as,  in  these 
circumstances,  the   whole   annual    |)roduce    of  the   land    is 
divided  between  the  labourer  and  the  capitalist,  the  high  rate 
of  profit  will,  no  doubt,  occasion  a  comparative  depression 
in  the  rate  at  which  labour  is  remunerated.     In  the  simple 
condition  of  things  now  supposed,  when  the  exertions  of  men 
are  confined  to  the  procuring  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  labour 
and  capital  will  be  found  to  advance  at  a  different,  and  some- 
limes  a  very  unequal  pace;  and  as,  at  all  the  varying  rates  of 
progress,  each  will  find  an  encreasing  return,  in  proportion  as 
the  demand  for  it  exceeds  the  supply,   so  it  will  accordingly 
be  found   to  happen  that  the  one   will  alternately  encroach 
upon  the  other.    As  society  advances,  both  profits  and  wages 
fall  in  actual  amount:  sometimes  the  one  takes  the  lead,  and 
sometimes  the  other;  and  their  iall  in   rate  or  comparative 
amount  is  determined  by  the  degree  in  which  capital  and 
population   keep   pace  with    each  other.     The  principle  is 
therefore  extremely  sinij)le  as  far  as  it  respects  the  distribu- 
tion  of  the    produce    of  labour   and    capital    between   the 
labourer  and  the  capitalist  in  the  beginning  of  society ;  but  it 
does  not  apply,  with  equal  simplicity,  to  the  exchange  of  the 
produce  of  different  kinds  of  labour  and  different  capitals  in  a 
large  manufacturing  country.    The  great  regulating  principle 
of  supply    and   demand  almost    supersedes,    in  the    actual 
practice  of  commerce,  all  reference  to  the  simple  elements  of 
cost — and  profits  and  wages  depend  upon  price,  instead  of 
price  depending,  as  Mr.  Slill  would  have  it,  upon  profits  and 
wages.   It  is  therefore  not  a  little  surprising  that,  having  eyes 
to  see  and   ears  to  hear,  he  should  maintain  in  the  present 
deranged  state  of  exchangeable  values  that  **  the   rate  of 
profits,  or  the  ratio  which  the  value  of  that  which  is  received 
by  the  capitalist  bears  to  the  value  of  the  capital,  depends 
wholly  upon  wages."    This  being  the  case,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  low  returns  to  farming  capital,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  wholly  owing  to  the  excessively  high  wages  given  to 
the  farm  labourer,  and  not  at  all  to  the  supposed  fact  that  the 
supply  of  corn  has  more  than  overtaken  the  demand  ! 

The  main  source  of  error  in  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Mill, 
appears  to  arise  from  his  allowing  too  little  effect  to  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  demand  and  supply,  and  ascribing  too  much  force  to 
the  correcting  tendency  connected  with  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. He  admits  (page  68)  that  "  the  relative  value  of  com- 
modities, or  in  other  words,  the  quantity  of  one  which 
exchanges  for  a  given  quantity  of  another,  depends  upon 
demand  and  supply  in  the  Jirst  instance ;  but  upon  cost  of 
production  ^dtimately  ;  and  hence,  in  accurate  language,  upon 
cost  of  production,  entirely."  Now,  it  is  very  clear,  that  this 
is  seizing  by  strong  means  a  point  which  would  not  be  con- 
ceded to  him  ;  for  if  it  be  admitted  that  demand  and  supply 
determines  the  exchangeable  value  of  commodities  in  the  first 
instance,  how  can  the  cost  of  production  be  said,  "  in  accu- 
rate language,"  to  doit  entirely?  The  truth  seems  to  be, that 
the  market  price  of  all  commodities  vibrates  to  a  certain  dis- 
tance on  each  side  of  the  cost  price,  is  directed  by  the  com- 
petition of  capital  to  settle  there  as  the  point  of  rest,  but 
is  constantly  disturbed  by  the  varying  relation  which  the 
quantity  at  market  bears  to  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to 
purchase.  But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject,  which 
is  only  darkened  and  perplexed  by  the  repetition  of  verbal 
niceties,  contemptible  in  the  view  of  practical  men,  and  of 
very  little  use  to  those  who  endeavour  to  estimate  their  mean- 
ing for  the  purposes  of  science. 

In  the  Third  Chapter,  which  treats  of  "  Interchange," 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  information,  more  valuable  however  to 
the  man  of  business  than  to  the  student.  The  Sections  on 
Foreign  trade,  Money,  Paper-money,  and  the  Exchange,  are 
not,  properly  speaking,  elementary;  but,  on  the  contrary,  enter 
fully  into  the  practical  details  of  commerce,  of  mercantile 
payments,  and  the  balance  of  trade.  The  reasoning  which 
pervades  this  part  of  the  book,  manifests  not  only  talent  but 
much  attentive  observation;  and  leads  us  to  conclude  that, 
were  Mr.  Mill  to  throw  aside  some  of  his  theoretical  absur- 
dities, he  could  write  a  treatise  on  what  might  be  called  the 
Philosophy  of  Merchandize,  to  much  better  purpose  than  he 
will  ever  make  up  books  for  the  use  of  schools. 

The  arguments  employed  for  a  free  trade  in  corn,  (under 
the  article  Bounties)  are  nugatory  in  the  extreme,  and  have 
often  been  successfully  answered.  There  would  assuredly  be 
neither  wisdom  nor  policy  in  the  measure  which  would  render 
this  kingdom  dependent,  to  any  great  extent,  on  the  growth 
of  foreign  nations  for  an  article  so  indispensably  necessary  to 
our  existence  as  corn.  And  passing  over  that  consideration, 
is  the  agriculture  of  the  country  a  matter  of  such  trivial  im- 
portance, that  its  interests  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  chance 
of  getting  up,  in  our  crowded  manufactories,  a  few  more 
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si)in)niigjenni(\s,  or  of  erectinj;  around  our  large  towns,  an 
additional  luimber  of  steam-engines  I  It  is,  no  doubt,  a  good 
rule,  in  <;eneral,  to  let  capital  and  enterprise  exert  themselves 
Nvliere\er  they  can  do  it  with  tlie  best  eflect,  and  to  buy 
things  ^vhere  they  are  to  be  had  at  the  lowest  price;  but  all 
rules  have  exceptions,  and  we  continue  to  think,  notwith- 
staudiny  Mr.  Mill's  reasoning  and  authority,  that  the  protec- 
tion given  to  the  domestic  j^rowor  of  corn,  is  Ibunded  in  just 
and  liberal  views  of  national  advantage.  The  grounds  of  this 
ofiinion  we  have  given  on  several  occasions,  and  need  not  now 
repeat  Ihem. 

We   have  only  one  other  topic  to  review ;  one,  indeed, 
which  constitutes  a  principal  branch  of  the  new  doctrine,  and 
which  is  here  very  ingeniously  but  most  sophistically  bandied 
by    our   author.     We   allude   to   the  tenet  held  by  several 
modern  writers,  particularly  by  Mr.  Mill,  M.  Say,  and  Mr. 
Ricardo,  viz.  that,  as  commodities  always  exchange  for  com- 
modities, the  supply  will  always  be  equal  to  the  demand,  and 
of  course,  there  never  can  be  an  overstocked  market,  or  what 
is  called  a  glut  of  any  one  article,  except  when  there  is  a 
simultaneous    and    corresponding  deficiency    in  some  other 
article.     The  doctrine  is  stated  by  Mr.  Mill  in  the  following 
terms: 

*'  In  whatever  shape  any  part  of  the  annual  produce  has  come 
into  the  hand  of  any  man,  if  he  propose  to  consume  no  part  of  it 
himself,  he  wishes  to  dispose  of  the  whole  ;  and  the  whole,  there- 
fore, becomes  matter  of  supply :  if  he  consumes  a  part,  he  wishes  to 
dispose  of  all  the  rest,  and  all  the  rest  becomes  matter  of  supply. 
"  As, every  man's  demand,  therefore,  is  equal  to  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  or  of  the  property  generally,  which  he  has  to  dis- 
pose of,  and  each  man's  supply  is  exactly  the  same  thing,  the 
supply  and  demand  of  every  individual  are  of  necessity  equal. 

"  Demand  and  supply  are  terms  related  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
A  commodity,  which  is  supplied,  is  always,  at  the  same  time,  a 
commodity  which  is  the  instrument  of  demand.  A  commodity, 
which  is  the  instrument  of  demand,  is  always,  at  the  same  time,  a 
commodity  added  to  the  stock  of  supply.  Every  commodity  is 
always  at  one  and  the  same  time  matter  of  demand  and  matter  of 
supply.  Of  two  men  who  perform  an  exchange,  the  one  does  not 
come  with  only  a  supply,  the  other  with  only  a  demand ;  each  of 
them  comes  with  both  a  demand  and  a  supply.  The  supply  which 
he  brings  is  the  instrument  of  his  demand;  and  his  demand  and 
supply  are  of  course  exactly  equal  to  one  another. 

*'  But  if  the  demand  and  supply  of  every  individual  are  always 
equal  to  one  another,  the  demand  and  supply  of  all  the  individuals 
in  the  nation,  taken  aggregately,  must  be  equaL  Whatever  there- 
lore  be  the  amount  of  the  annual  produce,  it  never  can  exceed  the 
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amouDt  of  the  annual  demand.  The  whole  of  the  annual  produce 
is  divided  into  a  number  of  shares  equal  to  that  of  the  people  to 
whom  it  is  distributed.  The  whole  of  the  demand  is  equal  to  as 
much  of  the  whole  of  the  shares  as  the  owners  do  not  keep  for  their 
own  consumption.  But  the  whole  of  the  shares  is  equal  to  the 
whole  of  the  produce.     The  demonstration  therefore  is  complete." 

We  repeat  once  more  the  expression  of  our  regret  that  Mr. 
Mill  has  found  it  convenient  to  refer  to  no  other  writer  who 
has  treated  of  these  subjects,  and  to  reply  lo  no  specific  ob- 
jections made  to  his  own  opinions.  He  could  not  possibly 
have  brought  forward  in  his  work  Mr.  Malthus'  excellent 
reasoning  on  this  head,  and  ventured  in  the  same  chapter,  to 
defend  the  sophistry  by  which  he  himself  endeavours  to  blind- 
fold his  readers. 

As  to  the  question  at  issue,  can  there,  we  ask,  be  any 
thing  more  absurd  than  to  assert  that  the  demand  possessed  by 
every  individual,  is  always  equal  to  his  supply,  when  it  may 
happen  that  nobody  wants  the  thing  which  alone  constitutes 
that  supply.  If  the  people  of  Great  Britain  require  annuallv 
10,000,000  of  hats,  the  holders  of  hats  to  that  amount  possess 
a  supply  to  make  good,  or  render  effectual,  their  demand  to 
the  full  extent  of  the  market  value  of  these  articles;  but  if,  by 
any  improvement  in  machinery,  the  same  labour  and  capital 
shall  produce  40,000,000  of  hats,  the  holders  of  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  these  could  not  be  said  to  have  a  demand  equal  to 
their  supply,  because  the  commodity  in  which  their  only 
supply  consists,  is  one  for  which  there  is  no  market,  and  of 
course  no  return.  Instead  of  the  hypothetical  case  now 
given,  let  us  take  the  actual  condition  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures, all  over  the  kingdom,  during  three  or  four  years  imme- 
diately after  the  peace,  and  the  proof  of  the  principle  just 
stated,  will  be  found  equally  convincing.  The  supply  so  far 
exceeded  the  demand,  that  immense  warehouses  and  lofts 
were  stuffed  full  of  goods,  which,  to  the  manufacturer's  sad 
experience,  afforded  a  striking  refutation  of  Mr.  Mill's  hypo- 
thesis, that  the  effectual  demand  of  a  holder  is  always  equal 
to  his  share  of  the  annual  produce.  Listen  with  wonder  to 
Mr.  Mill's  explanation.  Though  it  be  undeniable  "  that  the 
demand  which  every  man  brings,  is  equal  to  the  supply  which 
he  brings,  he  may  not  find  in  the  market  the  sort  of  purchaser 
which  he  wants.  No  man  may  have  come  desiring  that  sort 
of  commodity  of  which  he  has  to  dispose.  It  is  not  the  less 
necessarily  true,  that  he  came  with  a  demand  equal  to  his 
supply  i  for  he  xvanted  something  in  return  for  the  goods 
tohick  he  brought." 
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There  is  an   enigniu  in  the  expression: — the   demand  \n 
fcjual  to  the  supply,  says  he;   let  that  be  o^ranted ;   but  if  the 
Nupplv,  owing  to  the  state  ot'tlie  market,  be  ecpial  to  nothin<v, 
what  is  the  deniaml  equal  to?   If  a  man  bring  a  commodity  to 
a  market  open,  he  does  not  find  "  the  sort  of  purchaser  he 
^vauts,"  and  to  which  "  no  man  may  have  come  desiring  that 
sort  of  commodity  of  which  lie  has  to  dispose  ;"  to   what,  we 
ask  once  n\ore,   does  the  exchangeable  value  of  the  commo- 
dity really  amount?     The  man  may,   fo  use  Mr.  Mill's  lan- 
guage, "  want  something  in    return  for  the  goods   which   he 
has  bought ;"'  but  if  nobody  wants  the  goods,  he  may  wait  long- 
enough    for  the  "  return,"  and    lind,    to    his  cost,    that   hii 
supply,    however  ample,    does   not   constitute    an   etfectual 
demand  upon  the    commodities  which    he  wished  to    carry 
home.     He  who  goes  to  a  market  with  goodrs  which  no  one 
will  buy,  cannot,  of  course,    he  a  purchaser  in  that  market ; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  portion  of  the  annual  produce  which 
he  happens  to  possess,  he  is,  practically  speaking,  as  poor  as 
if  not  the  smallest  fraction  had  fallen  to  his  share.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  after  this,  that  the  whole  theory  is  founded 
on  u  false  assumption,  inconsistent  at  once   with  the  sound 
principles   of  political  economy,    and  with   the  "actual   ex- 
perience of  mankind. 

If,  indeed,   the  total  amount  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  were  divided  into  two  equal  parts  to  be  exchanged,  the 
one  for  the  other,  it  is  obvious  that  the  demand  and  supply 
being  equal,  the  one  would  countervail  the  other.     But  com- 
modities are  not  so  divided   nor  assorted.     Year  after  year, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  supply  and  the  demand,  in 
numerous  articles;  a  deficiency  of  one  and  a  glut  of  another  : 
and  the  attempt  to  equalize  them,  by  an  increased  production 
of  what   lacks,  and    a  diminished    quantity    of  that  which 
abounds,  has  sometimes  no  other  effect  than  to  augment  the 
tiistance  by  which  they  are  separated.     Nor  are  commodities 
always  exchanged  for  commodities,  as  is  assumed   by   Mr. 
Mill,  but  very  often  for  labour,  productive  and  unproductive; 
and  no  article  which  is  brought   to  market  in  these  days,  is 
more  liable  to  variations,  both  in  the  supply  and  the  remune- 
ration bestowed  upon  them,  than  the  time  and  the  exertion  of 
the  human  being,    which  must,  of  course,  afiect  with  cor- 
responding   uncertainty,    the    things    for    which    they    are 
exchanged.     It  is,  in  short,  well  observed  by  Mr.  Malthas, 
that  "  if  commodities  were  only  to  be  compared  and   ex- 
changed with  each  other,  then  indeed  it  would  be   true  that, 
il'they  were  all  increased  in  their  proper  proportions  to  any  ex- 
tent, they  would  continue  to  bear  among  themselves  the  same 
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relative  value,"  and  consequently,  he  vi'ho  possessed  any  given 
portion  of  any  given  commodity,  would  enjoy  an  effectual 
demand  over  any  other  commodity  to  the  lull  value  of  the  one 
he  possessed  ;  and  in  this  case,  assuredly,  every  man's  effectual 
demand  would  be  equal  to  his  actual  supply.  But,  if  we 
compare  commodities,  as  we  ought  to  compare  them,  with 
the  numbers  and  wants  of  the  consumers,  then,  a  great  in- 
crease of  produce,  in  any  one  department,  must  infalhbly  oc- 
casion a  diminution  of  exchangeable  value,  and  derange  the 
equilibrium  of  supply  and  demand  as  determined  by  the  cost 
of  production. 

We  take  leave  of  Mr.  Mill  with  some  regard  for  his  talents, 
but  with  very  little  respect  for  his  opinions  as  an  economist. 
His  "School-Book"  is  a  compound  of  absurdity,  as  far  as 
principle  is  concerned — a  manual  which  could  have  no  other 
effect  in  the  hands  of  a  student,  but  to  bewilder  his  judgment, 
and  fill  his  mouth  with  paradoxes.     We  recommend  it  not. 


Art.  IV.  The  peculiar  Difficulties  of  the  Clergy  in  India. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  the  Second  Visitation  of  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  Calcutta  at  St.  Thomas's  CJhurch,  Bombay, 
on  Monday,  March  6th,  1821.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Robinson,  A.  M.  Chaplain  of  Poona.  8vo.  pp.  24. 
Rivingtons.     1821. 

If  a  new  proof  was  now  required,  of  the  practical  good  re- 
sulting from  our  Episcopal  Polity  and  discipline,  it  would  be 
furnished  by  the  Church  in  India.  Let  any  dispassionate 
and  considerate  man  compare  that  branch  of  our  establish- 
ment, as  it  now  exhibits  itself  to  his  view  in  its  growing  ex- 
ertions, its  continually  increasing  moral  influence,  and  its 
united  character,  with  the  state  to  which  it  was  reduced  when 
the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  first  took  possession  of  his  See,  and 
he  will  require  no  further  evidence  on  the  subject.  We  are 
perfectly  ready  to  admit,  that,  before  that  period,  many  va- 
luable clergymen  had  devoted  their  talents,  and  the  best 
portion  of  their  lives  to  a  conscientious  discharge  of  their  pro- 
fessional duties  in  those  regions.  But,  acting  without  concert, 
without  encouragement,  without  support ;  with  no  superior 
to  advise,  no  authority  to  controul  their  labours,  or  direct 
them  to  one  common  end,  the  benefits  resulting  from  their 
services  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  narrow  sphere  of 
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their  own  individual  exertions,  and  they  must  have  been  too 
often  mortified  by  the  conviction,  that,  as  far  as  respected  the 
advancement  of  religious  knowledge,  or  the  promotion  of  re- 
ligious practice  in  the  world,  they  had  almost  "  laboured  in 
vain,  and  spent  their  strength  for  nought."  And,  while  the 
few  scattered  clergy  of  that  vast  territory  were  thus  wearing 
owt  their  lives  to  little  profit ;  the*Church,  of  which  they 
were  the  only  representatives,  had  scarcely  a  local  habita- 
tion or  a  name  in  India.  Its  influence  over  the  public  mind 
■was  absolutely  nothing-,  even  among  its  proiessed  members  ; 
and  its  existence  as  a  Church  was  unknown  to  the  natives. 
The  alteration  which  has  already  taken  place  in  all  these  re- 
spects, is  happily  notorious  ;  and  though  the  obstacles  which 
yet  remain  to  be  surmounted,  are  such  as  no  mind,  less  active 
and  energetic  than  that  which  has  already  achieved  so  much, 
would  venture  to  encounter  ;  yet,  when  we  consider  what  has 
been  already  done,  and  how  signally  the  blessing  of  Provi- 
dence lias  seemed  to  rest  upon  the  pious  work,  we  are 
sanguine  in  our  hopes,  that,  under  the  same  Divine  pro- 
tection, all  the  benevolent  wishes  of  the  excellent  Bishop 
will  be  realized,  and  all  his  plaus  accomplished. 

The  Sermon  before  us  is  a  gratifying  proof  that,  among 
the  clergy  over  whom  he  presides,  are  to  be  found  men,  fully 
able  to  estimate  the  peculiar  duties  of  their  situation,  and 
fully  prepared  to  discharge  them.  And  it  is  with  unfeigned 
pleasure  that  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this, 
among  the  other  promising  first-fruits  of  Episcopal  super- 
inlendance  in  that  most  important  part  of  the  British  do- 
minions. 

Mr.  Robinson  has  chosen  for  his  text  the  following  very 
appropriate  passage  from  the  Epistle  of  St.  James.  Be 
patient  therefore,  brethren,  u7ito  the  coming  of  the  Lord. 
Behold,  the  husbandman  xvaitethfor  the  precious  fruit  of  the 
earth,  and  hath  long  patience  for  if,  until  he  receive  the  early 
and  the  latter  rain.  Be  ye  also  j)atient ;  stablish  your  hearts  ; 
for  the  coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh.     James  v.  7,  8. 

After  explaining  the  spirit  and  purport  of  the  Apostle's 
language,  be  observes  that,  though  the  Christian  Church 
does  not  now  labour  under  the  pressure  of  external  persecu- 
tion, the  admonitions  of  the  text  can  never  be  unseasonable 
to  its  members. 

**^  The  Christian  Church  most  ever  be  militant  upon  earth  ;  for, 
though  it  may  have  triumphed  over  external  opposition,  it  has 
other  foes  to  vanquish,  and  other  difficulties  to  surmount.  These 
trials  will  vary  with  the  political  events  of  the  world,  and  above  all, 
with  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  age.    And,  however  we  may  dis- 
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guise  the  truth  from  ourselves,  the  difficulties  that  assail  the  Church, 
even  in  times  of  prosperity  and  peace,  are  neitlier  few  nor 
trifling."    P.  lO. 

From  this  general  and  obvious  application  of  the  text,  he 
goes  on  to  point  out  those  circumstances  connected  with 
their  professional  duties  in  that  country,  whicii  seem  to 
render  the  admonition  of  the  Apostle  peculiarly  appropriate 
to  his  hearers. 

One  of  the  first  discouragements  which  a  clergyman  meets 
with  at  his  entrance  upon  his  duties,  is  the  disinclination  of 
the  world  around  him,  to  admit  the  real  value  of  his  ministry. 
Deeply  impressed,  himself,  Avitli  the  awful  responsibility  de- 
volved upon  him,  by  the  sacred  character  which  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  sustain,  of  an  ambassador  of  Christ;  and  of  its 
incalculable  impoitance  to  society  at  large,  when  its  duties 
are  properly  discharged,  he  will  naturally  be  disposed  to 
'*  mcujnify  his  office^  When  then  the  daily  intercourse  of 
life  convinces  him,  that  few  now  really  esteem  the  clergy  for 
the  sake  of  their  holy  function,  or  allow  any  authority  to  their 
pastoral  character,  it  will  require  no  ordinary  portion  of 
steadiness  and  perseverance,  to  bear  up  against  such  a  mor- 
tifying conviction,  and  to  go  on  with  equal  firmness  "  through 
evil  report  and  good  report,"  adopting  the  sentiments  and 
feelings  which  induced  the  great  Apostle,  to  declare  to  the 
Corinthians,  "  with  me  it  is  a  very  small  thing  that  I  should 
he  judged  of  you,  or  of  man  s  judgment  *."  To  the  clergyman 
in  India,  all  the  discouraging  sensations  which  may  be 
awakened  by  the  indiHerence,  of  those  among  whom  his  lot 
is  cast,  to  his  proiessional  character,  will  be  increased  by 
various  circumstances.  He  will  feel  himself  almost  an  insu- 
lated being  ;  and  so  far  removed  from  all  means  of  commu- 
nication with  his  brethren,  as  to  be  seldom  able  to  avail 
himself  of  their  advice  or  assistance:  he  will  be  too  pro- 
bably thrown  among  those,  who  previously  for  years  together 
have  been  unaccustomed  to  the  ordinances  of  leligion;  and  it 
is  hardly  to  be  expected,  that  they  should  at  once  receive 
him  with  that  confidence  and  affection,  which  it  must  ever  be 
his  interest  1o  inspire  :  and  he  will  be  further  disheartened  by 
finding  his  congregation  so  small,  and  in  its  composition  so 
variable;  as  to  afford  him  scarcely  any  scope  for  exertion,  or 
any  hope  of  being  able,  even  in  a  few  cases,  to  make  full  proof 
of  his  ministry  f. 


*  1  Cor.  iv.  3.  t  2Tim.iv.  5. 
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Another  circumstance  to  which  the  preacher  aUndes  we 
shall  give  in  his  own  words,  for  the  passage  is  highly  cre- 
ditable lo  his  prolessional  feelings. 

"  The  last  cause  of  discouragement  which  I  shall  incntion,  is 
perhaps  of  all  others  the  most  powerful,  if  not  in  lessening  our  actual 
usefulness,  at  least  in  taking  away  soiTTe  of  the  happiest  and  most 
characteristic  employments  of  our  profession.  I  mean  the  absence  of 
the  lower  orders  of  society.  The  cottages  of  the  poor,  and  the  do- 
mestic circles  of  those  who  are  equally  removed  from  afHuenco  and 
want, — these,  if  I  mistake  not,  form  the  happiest  scenes  for  the  ck- 
ercise  of  our  ministry.  These  look  up  to  us  as  the  natural  guar- 
dians of  their  best  and  dearest  interests;  for  advice  in  difficulties, 
for  solace  in  afflictions,  for  the  instruction  of  their  children,  and 
for  support  and  comfort  in  their  dying  hour.  It  is  among  them 
chiefly  that  we  are  recognized  as  the  Pastors  of  our  flock  ;  among 
them  the  primitive  feeling  of  our  ancestors  still  lingers  ;  tfiei/ esteem 
us  vert/  highly  in  lovejor  our  toor/c's  sake  *.  Our  attention  to  their 
temporal  wants,  opens  their  hearts  to  our  spiritual  instructions  : 
and  it  is  perhaps  chiefly  by  means  of  this  interchange  of  kindness 
and  respect,  that  our  Lord's  words  are  fulfilled,  that  to  the  poor 
the  Gospel  is  preached.  It  would  awake  in  many  of  our  hearts,  a 
train  of  recollections,  full  of  exquisite  pleasure  not  unmixed  with 
pain,  to  remind  us  of  all  the  feelings  of  paternal  interest  derived 
from  such  associations.  From  these  interesting  relations  we  are 
(generally  speaking)  excluded,  by  the  very  nature  of  our  service; 
and  surely  by  those  who  have  once  felt  the  powerful  advantage 
they  afford,  their  almost  total  want  must  be  considered  among  the 
chief  trials  and  discouragements  of  our  situation.     P.  16. 
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The  following  passage  will  also  shew,  that  if  Mr.  Robinson 
is  quick  in  discovering  the  peculiar  difiiculties  of  the  slation 
in  which  he  and  his  fellow  labourers  are  placed,  he  is  not  less 
skilful  in  suggesting  the  proper  means  of  meeting  and  over-' 
coming  them. 

**  The  general  and  most  effectual  antidote  to  all  is,  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  the  inestimable  value  and  importance  oi  our 
office.  We  have  pledged  ourselves  before  the  altar  of  God  to  be 
faithful  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  Clu'ist :  that  we  will  conse- 
crate our  time,  our  talents  and  our  influence  to  the  furtherance  of 
one  great  object.  It  is  not  for  us  to  determine  where,  or  under 
what  circumstances,  we  will  serve  our  Divine  Master.  Wherever 
His  Providence  hath  placed  us,  there  must  our  day  of  labour  be 
employed.  It  belongs  not  to  us  to  calculate  the  probable  useful- 
ness oi*  our  labours,  or  to  repine  that  a  more  ample  and  fruitful 
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field  is  not  assigned  us-  We  are  placed  indeed  in  a  remote  part  of 
the  sacred  vineyard,  and  most  of  us  separated  from  the  converse 
and  society  of  our  Brethren  ;  but  tve  arc  memhers  oncofaHolhtr,  and 
have  each  a  share  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  Church.  And 
assuredly  no  inconsiderable  advantage  will  result  to  the  interests  of 
the  body  of  the  Clergy,  if  we  keep  the  form  and  character  of  the 
profession  distinctly  visible  in  the  eyes  of  all  around  us. 

"  Our  insulated  position  renders  us  tlic  objects  of  minute  and 
scrupulous  attention  ;  and  we  have  it  therefore  in  our  power  more 
materially  to  advance  the  honour  of  religion.  We  owe  it  to  the 
Church,  which  nourishes  us  in  her  bosom,  to  secure,  by  the  inno- 
cence and  sanctity  oi  our  lives,  the  respect  and  dignity  of  our 
order.  The  dignity  which  belongs  to  us  is  that  of  character.  The 
Apostolic  charge  on  this  subject  is  addressed,  not  to  the  laity,  but 
to  ourselves.  Let  no  man  despise  thee  * .  Nor  can  we  ever,  by 
a  secular  deportment,  suffer  one  shade  of  contempt  to  fall  upon  our 
person  or  our  office,  without  compromising,  in  that  moment,  the 
best  interests  of  our  Establishment. 

"  To  the  lethargy  that  is  apt  to  steal  upon  our  spirits,  from  the 
confined  number  of  our  hearers,  let  us  oppose  the  awful  reflection 
of  the  inconceivable  value  even  of  one  immortal  soul.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  erroneous  calculation  to  measure  the  success  of  our  labours 
by  a  large  population  or  a  crowded  audience.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
more  profitable  and  more  encouraging,  to  remember  that  if  we 
shall  be  made  the  instrument  of  turning  one  from  the  error  of  his 
way,  tee  shall  have  saved  a  soul  from  death,  and  covered  a  multitude 
of  sins.  Let  us  strengthen  by  every  means  in  our  power  the  legi- 
timate influence  of  the  ministerial  character.  Let  us  win  the  con- 
fidence of  our  people  by  our  earnestness  and  affection.  Let  us 
remind  them  of  the  real  nature  of  the  connexion  that  subsists 
between  a  Minister  and  his  charge ;  that  it  depends  on  nothing 
earthly ;  and  that,  however  interrupted  by  the  changes  of  time 
and  place,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  even  by  death  itself;  that  tl»e 
fulness  of  its  awful  consequences  will  then  only  be  developed  and 
appreciated,  when  we,  together  with  them,  shall  appear  before  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ.  We,  to  give  account  of  the  ministry  com- 
mitted to  our  trust,  and  they,  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjoined. 
Be  patient  therefore.  Brethren  ;  stabVuh  your  hearts;  for  the  coming 
of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh. '^  P.  18. 

In  the  conclusion  of  the  Sermon,  he  adverts  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Episcopal  Mission  College  at  Calcutta,  and 
speaks  in  terms  of  becoming  admiration  and  gratitude  of  the 
zeal  and  liberality  which  projected  and  promoted  this  valu- 
able Institution.  He  has,  we  trust,  rightly  termed  it  a 
)t£jp<.7)7>.(ov  ej  an  a  depository  of  divine  learning,  and  a  centre  of 
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religious  knowledge  for  ages  yet  unborn.  And  fervently  do 
we  join  with  him  in  bis  supplication  to  the  Great  Head  of  the 
Church,  that  he  may  command  his  blessing  upon  its  future 
labours,  that  it  may  be  the  means  of  perpetuating  the  purity 
of  our  Christian  Faith,  with  the  Apostolic  simplicity  of  our 
Ecclesiastical  discipline.  — 


Art.  V.  Popular  Lectures,  on  the  Bible  and  Liturgy. 
By  Edward  Ilaivke  Locker,  Esq.  F.R.S.  12mo.  pp. 
257.    Rivingtons.     1821. 

It  is  not  perhaps  without  some  sacrifice  of  professional 
feeling,  that  we  take  up  a  volume  of  lectures  on  religious 
subjects  by  a  layman  :  and  yet,  as  we  are  earnestly  desirous 
by  all  fit  and  proper  means  to  promote  the  knowledge  of 
true  religion  in  the  world,  we  cannot  but  be  gratified  by 
seeing  a  layninu  so  deeply  impressed  with  its  importance, 
as  to  make  it  his  study  :  and  so  far  advanced  in  that  study 
as  to  be  able  not  only  to  give  an  answer  to  any  who  may 
inquire  of  him  the  reason  of  the  faith  he  professes,  but  also 
to  teach  others  to  lay  the  same  foundation  on  which  he  has 
built. 

It  may  indeed  be  thought  that  there  is  a  perceptible  dis- 
tinction between  theology  and  religion.  The  latter  may  be 
styled  a  matter  of  common  concern,  and  general  practice; 
a  rule  of  life  which  all  ought  to  possess,  and  be  able  to  apply: 
while  the  former  is  a  science  which  may  be  safely  left  to 
those  who  are  professionally  engaged  to  study  it,  that  by  its 
aid  they  may  be  empowered  to  teach  religion  to  others  with 
more  correctness  and  advantage.  It  may  be  said,  and 
doubtless  in  a  certain  sense  with  truth,  that  every  man  must 
look  upon  himself  as  indispensably  obliged  to  be  religious ; 
but  that  it  is  not  necessarv  for  any  but  the  clerffv  to  be 
theologians.  And  yet,  the  connection  between  theology  and 
religion  is  so  intimate,  and  the  liiiiits  of  each  are  so  gradually 
shaded  off  into  the  other,  that  the  precise  line  of  separation 
is  not  very  easily  drawn.  A  sincerely  religious  person  if  he  pos- 
sess an  acute  mind,  and  be  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  research, 
can  scarcely  fail  to  become  in  some  degree  a  theologian  :  his 
thoughts  will  of  necessity  be  much  occupied  by  a  subject 
which  so  greatly  influences  his  feelings,  and  so  continually 
regulates  his  conduct ;  and  he  will   be  led   on  step  by  step. 
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from  that  practical  knowledge  which  may  be  properly  termed 
religion,  into  those  speculative  and  scientific  enquiries  which 
are  the  province  of  theology.  And,  as  the  farther  he  pro- 
ceeds, the  more  deeply  will  he  feel  the  importance  and  the 
comforts  of  the  information  he  has  acquired,  he  will  be 
anxious  to  impart  to  others  a  share  in  all  the  benefits  he  is 
enjoying ;  and  while  perhaps  he  intended  no  more  than  to 
lay  before  the  public  a  popular  and  practical  view  of  religious 
precepts  and  duties ;  he  will  find  himself  insensibly  led  into 
the  regions  of  theory  and  speculation,  or  into  those  doctrinal 
investigations  which  it  is  always  best,  because  safest,  to  leave 
to  those  who  are  professionally  bound  to  devote  their  time 
and  faculties  exclusively  to  their  pursuit.  Something  similar 
to  this  has  doubtless  been  the  process  by  which  many  con- 
scientious laymen  have  been  unfortunately  induced  to  tres- 
pass upon  the  province  of  the  divine.  We  say  unfortunately, 
because,  though  we  well  remember  the  illustrious  names 
which  may  be  cited  against  us,  names  which  form  a  splendid 
exception  to  the  rule  we  would  intbrce,  we  think  that,  upon 
the  whole,  more  injury  than  advantage  has  resulted  to  Chris- 
tianity, from  the  theological  labours  of  the  laity.  We  should 
be  ungrateful  if  we  did  not  acknowledge  the  wisdom  and 
the  piety  of  such  writers  as  Boyle,  Newton,  and  Nelson,  men 
to  whose  works  the  ablest  divines  would  not  hesitate  to  ac- 
knowledge themselves  indebted ;  and  we  are  equally  ready 
to  allow  that  many  volumes  of  humbler  pretensions,  but  of 
considerable  and  permanent  utility,  have  been  added  to  the 
library  of  the  pious  christian  by  laymen.  But  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  the  majority  of  those  who  have  thus  taken  upon 
themselves  the  ofl^ice,  for  the  due  discharge  of  which  the 
clergy  are  professionally  responsible,  have  laboured  in  a  very 
different  spirit,  and  for  far  less  beneficial  purposes.  We  do  not 
allude  to  some  more  notorious  examples  which  have  passed 
under  our  ovn  eyes;  to  treatises  in  defence  of  Socinianism 
written  by  naval  officers ;  or  to  the  egregious  Church  of 
Englandism  of  that  idol  of  the  Portuguese  reformers,  Mr. 
Jeremy  Bentham ;  or  to  certain  others  scarcely  less  violent, 
and  certainly  more  mischievous  attacks  upon  our  religious 
establishments,  which  have  been  attributed  to  the  leisure  of 
briefless  barristers.  These  are  instances  so  notorious,  that 
they  may  be  left  to  speak  fur  themselves.  But,  there  are 
many  other  less  virulent,  and  perhaps  much  better  intended 
tracts,  continually  obtruded  upon  the  world  by  lay  writers, 
which  are  little  calculated  to  increase  the  knowledge  of  pure 
religion^  or  to  cherish  the  practice  of  genuine  piety  among  us. 
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Mr.  Locker  hiinsclf  lius  truly  stated  the  fact,  wheu  he  «ays 
in  liis  prelace, 

"  The  author  is  fully  sensible  of  the  injury  which  has  been  done 
to  true  religion,  by  the  unwarranted  exercise  of  tlie  functions  of 
the  Christian  ministry.  Many  weak  and  n)isguidcd  •^ncn  have 
taken  upon  themselves  to  preach  opinions  which  have  given  great 
concern  to  pious  christians  ;  and  some  who  were  the  concealed 
enemies  of  the  Church,  have  availed  themselves  of  this  cloak  to 
disseminate  the  most  pernicious  tenets.  But  these  are  few  ir» 
number,  compared  with  such  as  have  erred  from  ignorance  or  va- 
nity. The  charge  of  hypocrisy  so  frequently  made  against  them 
has  been  seldom  justly  lounded  ;  but  the  errors  of  the  enthusiast 
may  sometimes  prove  as  dangerous  as  the  wiles  of  the  hypocrite. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  those  preachers  who  conscientiously  believe 
th.e  absurdities  they  utter,  has  too  often  a  powerful  influence  upon 
unsteady  and  ignorant  minds."     Pref.  P.  vi. 


'&' 


To  this  we  will  only  add,  that  all  which  the  respectable 
author  observes  of  the  evil  which  has  resulted  from  the 
preaching  of  weak  and  niisguided  men,  who  liave  obtruded 
themselves  unbidden  into  the  sacred  oliice,  will  apply  in  its 
full  force  to  lay  writers  as  well  as  lay  preachers  ;  and  we  say 
this  with  the  less  reluctance  on  the  present  occasion,  because 
it  will  appear,  that  Mr.  Locker  is  completely  exempted  from 
the  charge  ;  that  he  neither  unnecessarily  invaded  the  office 
of  the  clergy,  nor  did  he  in  the  discliarge  of  that  part  of  the 
clerical  duties  which  were  unexpectedly  devolved  upon  him, 
deviate  from  that  discreet  and  sober  line  of  conduct  to  which, 
in  similar  circumstances,  the  best  instructed  clergyman  would 
have  adhered.  Wliile  serving  as  secretary  to  the  commander 
in  chief  on  a  foreign  station,  he  felt  it  his  duty  in  the  absence 
of  a  chaplain,  to  undertake  the  performance  of  the  church 
service  on  board  the  flag  ship  of  Lord  Exmouth  :  and  in  the 
discharge  of  that  duty  he  was  naturally  led  to  consider  tlie 
spiritual  wants  of  his  congregation  :  and  finding  them  wholly 
unprovided  with  books  of  religious  instruction  suited  to  their 
habits  and  capacities,  in  addition  to  those  practical  dis- 
courses which  he  addressed  to  the  whole  crew  when  assem- 
bled for  divine  worship,  "  he  thought  tlie  sabbath  evenings 
might  be  profitably  employed  among  those  who  were  willing 
to  listen  to  a  short  account  of  the  several  books  which  are  com- 
prised in  the  Bible,  and  to  a  summary  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England."  Pref.  P.  ix.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Lectures  on  the  Bible  and  Liturgy  now  before  us.  They 
were  first  delivered  in  a  series  of  unAvritten  addresses  to  the  sai- 
lors and  soldiers  >vho  assembled  on  the  Sunday  evenings  in  the 
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gun-room  of  a  man  of  war.  They  were  afterwards  put  toge- 
ther m  their  present  form,  for  the  use  of  the  junior  officers, 
and  others  of  the  author's  hearers,  who  expressed  themselves 
desirous  of  improvement  in  Christian  ivnowledge.  They  have 
been  subsequently  insei-ted  in  a  periodical  publication  called 
"  The  plain  Englishman  ;"  and  are  now  printed  in  a  separate 
form  for  more  general  circulation.  Perhaps  a  volume  thus 
coming  before  us  is  scai'cely  a  legitimate  subject  I'or  criti- 
cism :  but  it  appears  to  us  so  well  suited  for  the  use  of  per- 
sons in  the  humbler  walks  of  life,  that  we  are  desirous  of  con- 
tiibuting,  as  far  as  the  influence  of  our  recommendation  may 
extend,  to  promote  its  dispersion  by  those  charitable  indi- 
viduals who  are  continually  endeavouring  to  supply  their 
poorer  neighbours  with  the  means  of  religious  instruction. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  contains 
six  Lectures  on  the  Bible ;  in  which  a  general  view  is  lirst 
taken  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  then  a  more  particular  ac- 
count is  given  of  the  several  books  under  the  heads  of  history. 
Prophecy,  Psalms,  and  Proverbs.  The  New  Testament  then 
falls  under  the  author's  consideration  in  a  similar  wa}^  He 
first  gives  his  readers  a  general  account  of  the  contents  of 
the  whole  volume,  and  then  a  brief  statement  of  the  contents 
of  the  several  books,  and  a  short  account  of  their  authors, 
of  the  time  when  they  were  written,  and  the  particular  ob- 
ject which  each  inspired  wi'iter  had  in  view.  A  few  extracts 
from  different  parts  of  these  Lectures,  will  best  acquaint  our 
readers  with  the  mode  in  which  Mr.  Locker  has  performed 
his  useful  task:  and  will  perhaps  recommend  the  volume 
more  effectually  than  any  general  expressions  of  commenda- 
tion. 

The  following  passage,  in  which  we  think  that  Mr.  Locker 
has  very  fairly  stated  the  difficulties  which  the  simple  mind 
of  an  uneducat  d  individual  v.ill  have  to  encounter,  when  he 
first  undertakes  the  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  we  recommend 
to  the  serious  attention  of  all  those  well  intentioned  persons 
who  fancy  that  when  they  have  put  the  Bible  into  the  hands 
of  the  poor,  they  have  effectually  provided  for  their  religious 
instruction  and  improvement  in  righteousness. 

'  I  can  easily  conceive  the  difficulty  which  must  stand  in  the 
(vay  of  any  one  who,  for  the  first  time,  opens  his  Bible  with  a  se- 
rious inclination  to  understand  it.  His  mind  must  be  almost  en- 
tirely unprepared  for  such  a  subject.  The  confused  notions  which 
he  has  received  of  the  Sacred  History,  either  from  his  parents,  or 
from  accidental  information,  give  him  little  or  no  assistance  in  the 
uudertaking.     'J  here  may  be  some  here  who,  nolwithtitanding  their 
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opportunities  of  obtaining  this   knowledge,   have  not  until  now 
thought  with  earnestness  upon  the  subject. 

"  A  person  thus  circumstanced  may  be  at  length  convinced  that, 
the  Bible  alone  contains  the  word  of  God.  He  is  happily  per- 
suaded of  the  absolute  necessity  of  looking  into  it,  first  as  a  duty 
expressly  commanded  by  God,  and  next  as  the  me^bns  of  learning 
liis  duty.  He  is  satisfied  of  the  importance  of  setting  about  it 
without  delay.  He  turns  to  his  Bible  for  these  purposes,  expecting 
perhaps  to  find  a  regular  code  of  instructions  to  guide  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  mode  of  teaching  systems  of  human  learning.  He 
searches  through  the  Sacred  \'oiume,  but  finds  it  made  up  of  parts 
quite  differing  from  each  other.  He  finds  a  history  of  the  world 
carried  on  through  a  i'cw  pages,  and  the  narrative  afterwards  con- 
fined to  the  affairs  q(  a  particular  nation.  He  reads  a  most  asto- 
nishing account  of  God's  direct  interference  in  the  worldly  con- 
cerns of  this  chosen  people  ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  high  favour 
by  which  they  were  distinguished,  may  appear  to  him  to  have  been 
totally  undeserving  of  such  great  kindness.  They  stand  convicted 
by  their  own  history  of  the  grossest  acts  of  rebellion,  idolatry,  and 
wickedness.  Nevertheless  he  finds  them  supported  by  the  Almighty, 
in  waging  war  upon  other  nations,  guided  in  their  conquests,  and 
protected  in  their  struggles  by  supernatural  Providence,  and  at 
last  gaining  possession  of  the  lands  of  their  enemies,  whom  they 
absolutely  destroy  by  the  divine  command. 

"  The  inexperienced  reader,  surprised  at  these  things,  proceeds 
in  his  examination  with  increasing  curiosity  and  wonder.  He  next 
reads  of  many  holy  men  raised  up  from  time  to  time  among  thesci 
chosen  people,  who  were  instructed  by  God  himself,  to  deliver  to 
them  accounts  of  the  most  extraordinary  events  that  were  after- 
wards to  happen ;  taking  them  to  task  for  their  crimes  in  the  seve- 
rest language,  yet  at  the  same  time  promising  to  them  the  greatest 
future  blessings,  and  the  distinguished  honour  of  giving  a  Saviour 
to  the  world  in  aftertimcs,  who  should  be  descended  from  their  own 
stock.  He  is  lost  in  amazement  at  the  man)'  wonderful  things  of 
which  he  reads.  He  is  confounded  at  the  difficulties  which  press' 
upon  his  mind,  and  possibly  he  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  the  truth^ 
of  these  sacred  writers  and  prophets,  or  to  turn  away  in  despair  oti 
understanding  matters  so  contrary  to  his  own  experience."     P.  3.  ' 

To  assist  the  unlearned  reader  in  this  necessary  but  diffi- 
cult study,  Mr.  Locker  commences  his  Lectures  by  somei 
introductory  observations  on  the  many  various  things  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  ;  on  its  great  age;  on  the  rudeness  of  the 
limes  in  which  the  Scriptures  were  composed,  and  the  change 
of  manners  and  opinions  since ;  and  lastly,  on  the  fact,  that 
a  book  of  Divine  authority  wliich  treats  of  the  nature  of  God, 
and  his  dealings  with  men,  mast  of  necessity  contain  things 
of  an  uncommon  nature. 

The  reflections  which  be  makes  upon  these  several  topics 
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lare  very  well  suited  for  his  purpose.  They  are  drawn  up  in 
a  clear,  unaffected  style,  and  they  will  doubtless  assist  many 
unlettered  students,  and  relieve  their  minds  from  perplexi- 
ties which  they  could  not  escape  ;  and  prevent  errors  which 
might  have  sei'iously  impeded  their  progress  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  way  of  salvation. 

We  extract  the  following  passage  from  Mr.  Locker's  sixth 
Lecture,  which  contains  a  retrospective  view  of  the  contents 
of  the  whole  Bible,  and  of  the  various  observations  which  he 
had  made  in  support  of  their  authenticity,  or  in  illustration  of 
their  narrative.  We  do  not  cite  the  passage  as  containing 
any  thing  novel;  but  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  ability  which 
Mr.  Locker  has  shewn,  in  adapting  his  materials  to  the  com- 
prehension and  character  of  his  hearers. 

In  examining  the  circumstances  of  our  Saviour's  life,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  consider  how  such  events  could,  with  any  prospect  of 
being  believed,  be  reported  to  have  happened  in  London,  or  any 
other  great  city  of  the  present  day,  if  they  had  not  really  taken 
place. 

If  a  person  were  to  pretend  to  perform  such  miracles,  and  his 
friends,  after  he  was  put  to  death,  for  thus  trying  to  impose  on  the 
world,  were  to  spread  a  report  of  his  having  risen  from  the  dead, 
would  any  number  of  persons  be  found  wild  enough  to  believe 
such  a  story,  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  common  sense  and  » 
knowledge  of  the  public  i  If,  as  a  Jewish  council  declared  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ,  these  men  had  stolen  away  his  body,  would 
they,  with  the  corpse  lying  before  them,  be  frantic  enough  to  be- 
lieve he  had  come  to  life  ?  or  is  it  credible  that  without  hopes  of 
reward  they  would  put  forth  such  a  story  ?  And  if  they  did, 
would  not  one  general  voice  of  contempt  and  indignation  put  to 
silence  such  an  absurd  declaration,  and  prove  the  whole  to  be  an 
imposition  ?  A  ain,  could  they  be  rash  enough  to  publish  an  ac- 
count of  miracles  whicli  everybody  knew  to  be  false,  or  to  state 
that  at  his  execution  a  terrible  earthquake  shook  the  ground,  that 
a  wonderful  darkness  overspread  the  city  of  London  in  the  open 
day,  and  that  many  eminent  divines,  who  died  long  ago,  came 
to  life  again  out  of  their  graves,  and  walked  through  the  streets  ? 
lift  Would  they  venture  such  a  declaration  when  every  person  to  whom 
they  appealed  could  contradict  them,  and  declare  that  no  such 
thing  had  taken  place  ? 

Yet  such  facts  as  these  the  Evangelists  record  ;  and  they  per- 
severed in  maintaining  the  truth  of  this  story,  without  any  possible 
chance  of  reward,  in  spite  of  all  the  threats  and  persecutions  of 
their  enemies  ;  they  endured  the  severest  hardships  and  sufferings, 
and  were  executed  at  length,  witli  this  declaration  on  their  lips, 
when  a  single  word,  acknowledging  their  falsehood,  would  have 
instantly  saved  their  lives,  restored  tliem  to  freedom,  and  secured 
to  them  the  reward  and  patronage  of  tlieir  unfeeling  persecutors. 
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The  enemies  of  (Christ's  Kt.ligion  sought  in  vain  for  any  such 
confession  :  no  instance  of  the  kind  was  f  biuid.  They  were  driven 
to  absolute  silence.  The  Jewish  historians  (especially  Josephus, 
already  referred  to,)  would  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
slightest  ground  of  falsehood  against  them.  The  chief  priests  and 
scribes,  who  so  earnestly  strove  to  keep  down  the  inN'easing  repu- 
tation of  the  Christian  faith,  would  have  eagerly  brought  forward  any 
evidence  to  cast  discredit  on  the  Gospel  history,  but  none  whatever 
was  to  be  found.  The  facts  were  too  well  known  to  be  doubted. 
The  numberless  witnesses  of  Christ's  miracles  were  still  living  at 
Jerusalem.  The  faith  in  consequence  spread  around  on  every 
siile,  until  it  finally  attained  that  prodigious  extent  at  which  it  has 
now  arrived."     P.  105. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  volnmoconiprises  eight  Lectures  on 
tlic  Liturgy-  From  the  iirst,  wliicli  is  wholly  introductory, 
"we  select  the  I'ollowing  remarks,  in  vindication  of  our  ex- 
cellent Form  of  Prayer  from  one  of  the  most  hacknied  ob- 
jections urged  against  it;  namely,  that  it  is  too  long-,  and 
rendered  so  by  vain  and  useless  repetitions, 

"  When  you  hear  any  one  complain  of  tlie  tiresome  length  of 
Divine  service,  or  of  things  said  over  and  over  again  in  our  public 
prayers,  you  may  be  sure  he  yet  wants  that  true  relish  for  devo- 
tion, which  would  prevent  his  feeling  these  as  objections  to  our 
Liturgy.  No  man  in  earnest  to  receive  any  worldly  favour,  or  to 
obtain  pardon  for  a  crime,  ever  thought  the  expressions,  which  his 
friends  i-ccommended  him  to  use,  eitlier  too  long  or  too  full.  On 
the  contrary,  if  you  notice  the  language  of  a  person  in  such  a  situ- 
ation, he  endeavours  to  weary  out  his  benefactor  or  his  judge  with 
liis  petitions.  He  repeats  the  same  things  over  and  over  again ; 
and  he  never  leaves  off,  so  long  as  he  is  permitted  to  address  him, 
until  he  thinks  he  has  prevailed^  and  has  obtained  a  promise  of  the 
favour  or  the  pardon,  for  which  he  has  entreated. 

We  see,  in  fact,  that  a  pious  man  is  always  the  last  to  complain 
of  the  length  or  repetition  of  our  prayers.  Few  are  pious,  and 
therefore  most  men  complain ;  or  if  they  do  not  express  their 
weariness,  they  are  inattentive  and  uneasy  while  at  church,  and  feel 
relieved  when  the  service  is  at  an  end.  Look  round  during  our 
public  devotions,  and  observe,  how  few  seem  at  all  interested 
about  the  solemn  business,  which  brought  them  there.  Or,  what 
is  much  better,  instead  of  watching  the  negligence  of  others,  look 
into  your  own  hearts,  and  you  will  own  the  difficulty  of  keeping  up 
your  attention  to  the  prayers.  Confess  that  you  too  often  neglect 
to  repeat  the  prayers  at  all,  or  if  you  repeat  them,  that  you  do 
not  think  of  their  meaning.  Acknowledge  that  your  thoughts 
Jire  constantly  wandering  away  upon  other  matters ;  upon  the 
merest  trifles  ;  nay,  too  often  upon  schemes  of  desperate  wicked- ' 
ness.     The  Tempter  has  power  to  draw  you  away  from  your  duty 
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to  (lod,  unless  you  exert  yourselves  to  resist  him.  The  bad  de- 
sires of  your  own  hearts  are  constantly  seducing  away  your 
thoughts  from  God  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  you  are  assembling 
in  his  presence,  your  corrupt  dispositions  may  be  plotting  some 
new  vice,  son^e  scheme  of  wickedness,  which,  if  you  recollect 
yourselves  a  moment,  you  know  must  bring  you  to  condemnation.'' 
K  123. 


The  second  Lecture  contains  observations  on  the  Daily 
Service,  leaving"  tiie  Creed  for  separate  consideration.  In 
the  third,  after  l)rieHy  noticing"  the  Collects,  Epistles,  and 
Gospels,  he  {)roceeds  to  the  Occasional  Services.  In  his  Re- 
marks on  the  Catechism,  we  think  he  has  somewhut  under- 
rated it.  As  a  summary  of  tlie  principles  of  the  Cliristian 
Faith,  it  never  has,  or  can  be  exceeded.  It  is  true,  that 
numerous  expositions  of  it  have  appeared  ;  but  they  iiave 
not  proceeded  from  any  general  conviction  that  its  terms 
were  obscure,  and  required  explanation.  They  are  rather 
lo  be  considered,  as  the  result  of  the  performance  of  the  im- 
portant duty  of  catechising  ;  in  which,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  the  Catechumens  have  the  words  of  the  Catechism 
impressed  upon  their  memories,  the  Catechist  will  of  course 
make  use  of  those  words  as  a  test  on  which  to  found  that 
more  lengthened  and  familiar  illustration  of  the  doctrines 
and  precepts  of  our  holy  religion,  which  for  the  sake  of  his 
infant  pupiis,  as  well  as  others  who  may  attend  them,  he 
will  deem  it  expedient  to  deliver.  No  form  of  words  can  be 
tU'l  devised  which  will  be  equally  intelligible  to  all  capacities: 
ilbut  few  Ibrms  can  be  pointed  out,  which  offer  less  dilficulties 
to  ordinary  understandings  than  the  Church  Catechism. 

The  Oflice^  for  the  Visitation  and  Communion  of  the 
Sick,  afford  Mr.  Locker  an  opportunity  of  making  the  fol- 
lowing forcible  appeal  to  the  consciences  of  his  hearers,  on 
the  danger  of  delaying  repentance. 


"  In  the  hour  of  sickness  and  misfortune  alone,  our  hearts  are 
properly  humbled  lo  an  entire  dependence  upon  God  for  mercy 
and  for  assistance ;  and  this  is  the  time,  when  we  are  disposed  to 
listen  most  earnestly  to  some  pious  clergyman,  or  to  some  sincere 
friend,  on  the  great  affair  of  salvation.  In  such  moments  the 
hardest  heart  may  sometimes  be  overcome  by  the  sense  of  ap- 
proaching death,  or  by  the  force  of  some  solemn  remonstrance; 
and  many  a  man,  who  has  unexpectedly  recovered  from  a  sick 
bed,  has  had  to  bless  God  all  his  life  after,  for  sending  him  such 
a  warning  of  the  dreadful  danger  of  continuing  in  sin.  Many  a 
man,  who  has  spent  his  life  without  the  fear  of  God,  has  been 
spared  long  enough,  in  his  last  illness,  to  make  his  peace  with  his 
otfended  Redeemer;  and,  though  short  the  sea  on  for  preparation. 
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has  gone  into  Iiis  presence  with  an  humble  hope  of  mercy  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  has  received  the  Sacrament  on  his 
death-bed,  and  Iclt  that  his  devout  service  was  accepted.  But  be 
cautious,  1  earnestly  entreat  you,  how  you  put  olf  to  the  future 
that  reformation,  which  is  required  of  you  ?zou).  Do^not  deceive 
yourselves  with  the  hope  that  a  death-bed  repentance  will  set  all 
right,  and  cancel  the  heavy  debt  of  sin,  for  which  you  will  as- 
suredly be  called  to  account.  The  resolution  to  put  off  repentance 
is  a  dreadful  defiance  of  God.  He  has  mercifully  shewn  favour  to 
some,  by  affording  them  time  and  help,  even  at  their  latter  end,  to 
regain  his  pardon :  but  can  we  presume  to  reckon,  that  we  shall  be 
so  spared  i  See  how  few  are  spared.  See  how  many  are  cut  off 
in  the  midst  of  their  sins,  especially  in  our  profession  ; — our  com- 
panions are  continually  summoned  away  from  us  at  a  sudden 
warning.  Those  mistaken  men,  who  would  make  you  believe,  that 
the  Lord  converts  whom  he  pleases,  without  any  exertions  of  their 
own,  and  would  persuade  you  that  this  conversion  is  effected  in  a 
moment,  even  at  your  last  hour,  fatally  deceive  you.  True  it  is, 
that  salvation  is  the  free  gift  of  God,  and  conferred  on  us  through 
the  merits  of  Christ  alone.  But  it  is  given  to  the  faithful,  and  we 
know  from  Scripture,  as  well  as  from  our  own  experience,  that  it  | 
requires  our  most  earnest  exertions  to  overcome  sin,  and  to  recover 
his  favour  ;  and  if  we  do  all  we  can,  then  only,  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  he  will  graciously  accept  us.  But,  at  the  close  of  a  care- 
less life,  we  can  have  little  hope  of  doing  this,  when  our  minds  are 
clouded  with  age  and  infirmities,  and  our  bodies  tortured  with 
pain.  We  cannot  expect  forgiveness,  unless  we  sincerely  repent 
and  return  to  God,  while  he  gives  us  the  opportunity,  as  well  as 
the  means,  of  working  out  our  salvation  through  Christ."     P.  164". 

The  fourth  and  fifth  Lectures  are  on  the  Creed  ;  the  sixth 
and  seventh  briefly  explain  the  Ten  Conuuandments,  and  the 
eighth  and  last  is  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 
In  the  following  passage,  Mr.  Locker  meets  one  of  the  most 
common  objections  against  partaking  in  this  Sacrament,  in  a 
manner  which  shews  him  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  those  whom  he  was  addressing,  and  skilful  in 
adapting  his  language  and  arguments  to  their  peculiar 
feelings  and  capacities. 

*'  One,  who  now  sits  among  you,  has  explained  to  me,  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  chief  cause  of  your  neglect  of  this  solemn  service. 
When  I  asked  him,  why  so  many  refused  to  go  to  the  Sacra- 
ment, he  said  he  knew  several  that  did  not  like  to  go,  because,  if 
they  did,  they  thought  they  must  give  up  all  their  pleasures  from 
that  time  forward,  or  else  offend  God  more  than  by  staying  away. 
He  owned  that  he  was  once  of  the  same  mind,  and  long  hung  back 
for  that  reason.  Nothing,  my  friends,  can  be  a  greater  mistake. 
I  am  very  anxious  to  set  you  right  about  this  matter.     There  are,  I 
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know,  some  among  us,  and  very  worthy  men  the}'  are,  who  have 
gotten  a  notion,  that  rehgion  forbids  all  mirth  and  amusement ; 
who  think  they  give  offence  to  God,  if  they  take  part  in  the  inno- 
cent diversions  and  lively  conversation  of  their  shipmates ;  and 
fancy  it  is  their  duty  to  be  always  gloomy,  and  to  be  for  ever  talk- 
ing about  religion. 

My  excellent  friends,  you  little  think,  without  intending  it,  how 
much  injury  you  may  thus  be  doing  to  the  cause  of  piety.  I  am 
sure  you  would  be  truly  concerned  to  know,  that  any  young  man 
was  discouraged  by  the  very  endeavours  you  use  to  bring  him  to 
God.  But  when  the  young  and  the  lively  are  told,  tiiat  religion 
does  not  allow  of  such  pastimes,  you  make  them  believe  that  reli- 
gion is  one  thing  and  pleasure  another.  You  bring  them  to  say, 
if  religion  is  to  make  us  dull  and  melancholy  as  you  are,  we  will 
follow  our  pleasures, — we  will  think  of  religion  by  and  bye  ;  and  so 
you  shut  their  hearts  against  devotion,  and  all  the  teacher  can  do 
afterwards  will  be  in  vain  to  bring  them  back  to  God. 

1  should  well  deserve  your  reproaches,  if  I  said  any  thing  which 
might  seem  to  treat  lightly  the  sacred  duties  of  religion.  I  believe 
you  are  well  persuaded,  that  my  sincere  desire  is  to  promote  it  by 
those  observations  I  am  now  making.  Let  us  show  our  younger 
friends  that  religion,  so  far  from  forbidding  innocent  enjoyments, 
is  the  friend  to  happiness  ;  that  it  deprives  us  of  no  real  pleasures ; 
that,  by  preserving  us  in  the  favour  of  God,  our  hearts  are  ahvays 
contented  and  happy  ;  and,  when  they  perceive  this,  they  wil  1 
be  ready  to  follow  our  advice,  and  take  the  benefit  of  our  assist- 
ance. Solomon  says,  a  merry  heart  maketh  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance. I  can  truly  say  a  cheerful  countenance  may  always  proceed 
from  Q.  religious  heart;  and,  so  far  from  religion  making  a  man 
dull  and  dismal,  the  most  pious  persons  of  my  acquaintance  are 
not  only  the  best-tempered,  but  the  happiest  people  i  know."  P. 
241. 

We  add  one  more  passage,  because  it  proves  that  the 
author,  though  earnest  in  his  exhortations  to  his  hearers  to 
perform  this  solemn  and  most  imi'ortant  part  of  their  duty, 
is  also  careful  to  impress  upon  their  miitds  the  necessity  of 
due  preparation,  and  to  instruct  them  how  they  ought  to 
prepare  themselves. 

"  I  am  very  anxious,"  he  says,  "  to  see  every  one  of  you  there, 
because  it  is  not  only  a  bounden  duty,  but  the  performance  of  it 
is  a  means  of  your  becoming  better  men.  Every  man,  who  is 
not  a  hypocrite,  must  be  the  better  for  it.  I  began  by  assuring 
you,  that  there  is  no  man  here,  who  may  not  fit  himself  to  ap- 
pear there  worthily  next  Sunday,  if  he  earnestly  cets  himself  to 
prepare  for  it  by  prayer  and  self-examination.  But  let  no  mau 
look  upon  the  Holy  Sacrament  as  a  light  matter.     Let  no  man 
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presume  to  come  without  having  thought  seriously  upon  what  he 
is  going  to  do.  You  must  examine  your  souls.  You  must  pray 
for  help  to  feel  and  know  your  own  sinfulness.  You  must  forgive, 
from  your  heart,  any  who  have  done  you  wrong  ;  for  how  else  can 
you  dare  to  ask  forgiveness  yourself  ?  What  are  the  crimes,  that 
any  one  has  committed  towards  you,  compared  with  yours,  before 
God?  Every  man  knows  something  worse  of  himself,  than  he 
knows  of  his  neighbour  ;  and  if  he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  he 
will  confess  it  to  God,  and  humbly  pray  that  it  may  be  forgiven. 

Perhaps  some  of  you  may  be  staggered  by  this  account  of  your 
self-examination.  You  may  think  you  cannot  do  this ;  that  you 
cannot  bring  your  minds  into  this  religious  disposition.  As  your 
sincere  friend,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  you  must  do  it.  You 
are  commanded  to  come  to  the  Lord's  table  by  Christ  himself.  If 
you  do  not  go,  you  disobey  God  ;  if  you  go  unprepared,  you  in- 
sult him.  You  see,  then,  you  have  no  choice  ;  you  dare  not  let 
it  alone.  After  what  1  have  told  you  there  is  no  excuse;  you  can^ 
not  plead  ignorance  any  longer.  You  cannot  say  I  will  go  another 
time;  that  is  trifling  with  God's  mercy  :  you  must  go  now,  and  go 
prepared.  How  do  you  know  he  will  ever  give  you  another  op- 
portunity ?  Remember  our  Lord's  own  solemn  words :  "  Sinner, 
this  night  thy  soul  may  be  required  of  thee." 

If  you  firmly  believe,  that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  his 
life  for  your  sake ;  if  you  can  kneel  before  him  and  truly  say,  you 
rely  upon  his  mercy  and  help,  earnestly  begging  pardon  for  all 
your  past  sins,  resolving  to  do  your  best  endeavours  to  sin  no 
more,  and  to  give  yourself  up  to  his  service  in  future;  if  you  can 
heartily  and  honestly  do  this,  you  are  in  a  fit  state  to  go  to  the 
Sacrament.  Here  no  learning  is  required;  it  is  not  necessary  to 
be  a  scholar  to  understand  this:  the  most  ignorant,  as  well  as  the 
wisest  here,  may  equally  approach  the  altar.  Though  you  may 
not  be  able  to  read,  if  you  now  rightly  know  the  use  and  meaning 
of  it,  and  the  benefit  you  will  receive  from  it,  you  may  go  with  a 
fixed  hope,  that  your  humble  service  will  be  accepted  by  your  mer- 
ciful Redeemer.  *'  Though  your  sins  be  red  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  made  white  as  wool ;''  though  your  past  lives  have  been  stained 
with  heinous  crimes,  do  but  bring  to  God's  altar  a  heart  deeply 
penitent,  a  faith  steadily  fixed  on  the  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ, — 
God  has  promised  you  his  pardon  sealed  with  the  precious  blood 
of  your  crucified  Saviour."     P.  25li. 

'  It  is  not  often  that  we  find  Mr.  Locker  chargeable  with 
any  error  of  suflBcient  importance  to  require  specific  observa- 
tion  :  but  we  cannot  refrain  from  pointing  out  one,  into 
which  be  has  probably  been  inadvertently  led  ;  and  Avhich  is 
a  blemish  that  we  would  willingly  see  removed  from  the  page, 
which  it  disfigures.  In  the  filth  Lecture  on  the  Liturgy, 
speaking  of  the  lifting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent  by  Moses 
ill  the  wilderness,  he  says,  that  it  was  referred   to  by  our 
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Blessed  Savioiu'  as  an  act  which  prefigured  his  own  Resur- 
rection. (P.  203.)  It"  he  refers  to  the  passage  in  St.  John's 
Gospel  to  which  he  evidently  alludes,  (John  iii.  14.)  he  will 
at  once  perceive,  that  our  Lord  speaks  of  it  as  a  type  of  his 
Crucifixion  ;  and  such  is  the  light  in  which  it  has  been,  we 
believe,  always  considered.  We  may  also  ask  Mr.  Locker 
upon  what  authority  he  has  attributed  the  49th  Psalm  to  So- 
lomon ?  (P.  33.)  Commentators  are  much  divided  in  their 
opinions  respecting  the  author  of  this  difficult  Psalm,  as 
well  as  on  the  true  meaning  of  many  passages  in  it:  but  we 
are  not  aware  that  any  interpreter  of  note  has  considered  So- 
lomon as  its  author;  at  least  our  own  researches  have  not 
enabled  us  to  discover  the  authority  for  such  an  opinion. 

These  however  are  matters  which  will  admit  of  easy  cor- 
rection ;  and  if  this  useful  volume  should  be  reprinted,  we 
think  Mr.  Locker  will  thank  us  lor  having  pointed  them  out 
to  his  notice.  Upon  the  whole,  we  consider  these  Lectures 
to  form  a  valuable  addition  to  those  stores  of  religious  in- 
struction which  have  been  provided  for  the  use  of  the  lower 
classes. 


Art.  VI.  The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  Systema- 
tically Arranged,  and  applied  to  British  Practice.  By 
John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  8vo.  Pp.  532.  14s.  Messrs. 
Underwood.     1821. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  terms  "  Forensic  Medicine," 
and  "  Medic?'  Jurisprudence;"  for  it,  probably,  would  not 
be  easy  to  substitute  others  which  would  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well.  But  the  exoteric  reader  may,  perhaps,  require 
to  be  told,  that  they  apply  to  those  principles  which,  in  legal 
investigations,  enable  the  magistrate  to  form  correct  opi- 
nions on  the  causes  of  injuries  which  the  human  person  may 
have  sustained.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  science  is 
of  no  small  importance  ;  and,  strange  to  say,  its  cultivation 
in  England,  systematically,  is,  in  a  great  degree,  if  not  alto- 
gether, new. 

About  thirty  years  since,  a  brief  abstract  of  a  foreign  work 
appeared  under  the  title  of  Dr.  Farr's  Elements.  In  1815, 
Dr.  Bartley  published  a  treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  in  a 
small  compass;  and  subsequently  Doctors  Male  and  Rober- 
tou  have  edited  larger  works  on  the  same  subject.  With  the 
exception  of  such  detached  papers  as  the  medical  journals 
have  periodically  contained,  (and  we  have  reason  to  believe 
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that  these  are  numerous  and  valuable,)  such  is  the  meagre 
sum  contributed  by  English  physicians  to  this  interesting 
branch  of  their  prolessional  knowledge. 

We  cannot  leel  assured,  thai  Dr.  Gordon  Smith's  work 
"will  attract  more  attention  than  those  of"  any  of  h^  predeces- 
sors ;  and  they,  probably,  by  this  time,  have  unaergone  the 
fate  of  most  "  Treatises."  Neither  the  style,  nor  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  volume,  are  particularly  attractive:  we  heartily 
wish  they  were  more  so;  for  it  would  be  difficult  to  assemble 
in  the  same  small  space  so  large  a  measure  of  important 
facts  ;  and  facts,  after  all,  are  better  than  fine  writing  in  a  book 
of  science.     Some  of  these  we  shall  present  to  our  readers. 

There  seems  to  be  only  one  proof  of  death  which  can 
be  admitted  as^  absolute,  Putrefaction;  and  in  warm  cli- 
mates, where  the  body  is  hurried  rapidly  to  interment,  it 
s  highly  necessary  that  this  process  should  be  allowed  to 
commence.  Dr.  Smith  himself,  saw  in  a  celebrated  conti- 
nental city,  a  poor  woman,  yet  alive,  carried  to  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  in  broad  day :  the  spectators  fortunately  inter- 
posed in  this  particular  instance ;  but  its  occurrence  suffi- 
ciently evinces  that  a  belief  in  mistakes  of  the  kind  is  not 
altogether  fanciful.  Besides  being  buried  alive,  (an  opera- 
tion with  which  we  have  heard  many  people  of  sense  express 
themselves  dissatisfied,)  there  is  a  chance,  it  appears,  if  we 
do  not  take  good  care,  of  being  burnt  alive  also ;  and,  as 
the  kindling  is  spontaneous,  the  sufferer,  unless  he  meets 
with  a  good-natured  Coroner,  ought  by  the  strict  letter  of  the 
law,  to  be  laid  under  four  cross  roads. 

"  It  can  no  longer  be  doubted,  that  persons  have  retired  to  their 
chambers  in  the  usual  manner,  and  in  place  of  the  individual,  a  few 
cinders,  and  perhaps  part  of  his  bones  have  been  found.  There  are 
several  instances  of  this  nature  on  record  *.  The  event  is  but  of 
rare  occurrence ;  and  I  am  not  aware  that  on  any  occasion  either 
the  interference  of  others,  or  any  unusual  contingency  of  events, 
has  been  supposed  to  occasion  it.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  ascertain,  has  it  ever  been  seen  in  what  way  the  phenomena  were 
•  produced,  or  in  what  manner  the  process  of  combustion  proceeded. 
One  case,  and  that  I  believe  the  only  one  of  the  kind,  has  been 
recorded  in  a  foreign  journal ;  where  the  person  survived  for  a 
short  time,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
struck  with  the  fire.  In  this  instance,  other  people  arrived  in  time 
to  see  him  in  the  state  of  combustion,  and  to  extinguish  the  flame  ; 
but  his  death  supervened  through  gangrene  consequent  to  the 
event.     In  almost  every  recorded  instance,  however,  the  agency 

"  *  Among  other  sources  of  easy  access,  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  Annual 
Register,  end  other  periodicals  for  1775  j  and  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1736^ 
may  be  consulted." 
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of  Alcohol  seems  to  have  been  concerned,  for  nearly  all  the  vic- 
tims appear  to  have  been  great  drhikers,  and  in  some  cases,  to  have 
taken  an  extraordinary  quantity  of  spirits  shortly  previous  to  the 
fatal  catastrophe. 

"  Various  ideas  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  effect  has  been 
produced,  have  emanated  from  those  who  have  reported  instances 
of  it ;  but  I  fear  we  know  little  of  the  real  fact.  The  agency  of  the 
electric  fluid  has  been  supposed ;  and  also  actual  contact  with  fire, 
while  the  animal  substance  was  highly  impregnated  with  Alcohol. 
Of  these  two  opinions,  the  former  will  probably  prove  the  right 
one ;  but  as  it  is  little  better  than  conjecture,  I  decline  entering 
into  the  subject.  If  such  an  occurrence  should  come  in  our  way, 
it  is  of  some  importance  to  be  aware  that  it  has  happened  before  *.'* 
P.  59. 

Now  it  so  happens,  that  the  only  one  of  the  cases  to  which 
Dr.  Smith  refers,  which  we  have  been  able  immediately  to  con- 
sult, by  no  means  supports  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. Mary  Clues  was  a  jolly,  well-looking  widow,  in  the  city 
of  Coventry,  who  had  passed  half  a  century,  with  more  regard 
to  her  comfort  than  her  character.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  her 
husband,  increased  her  original  love  of  strong  waters  :  more 
than  once  she  drank  four  half-pints  of  undiluted  rum,  within 
the  twelve  hours  ;  ^nd  for  a  year  preceding  her  death,  her 
customary  allowance  varied  between  half  a  pint  and  a  quart 
of  aniseed.  Under  this  discipline,  she  grew  thinner,  lost 
her  complexion,  dried  up  her  skin,  became  jaundiced,  and 
took  to  her  bed  ;  in  which  last  abode,  her  hours  passed  in 
dram-drinking  and  smoking,  occasionally  interrupted  by  a 
few  short  visions  of  the  devil ;  who,  as  she  solemnly  assured 
the  attendant  who  sometimes  sat  up  with  her  at  night,  came 
into  the  room  to  carry  her  away. 

Her  bedstead  stood  parallel  to  the  chimney,  at  the  distance 
of  three  feet;  and  she  was  used  to  lie  upon  her  side  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  bed,  next  the  fire.  The  poor  wretch  was 
totally  helpless  ;  and,  as  her  habits  will  readily  give  warrant, 
more  than  once  had  tumbled  on  the  floor.  She  had  been 
found  in  this  state  on  the  morning  before  her  decease ;  but 
she  refused  all  attendance  at  night.  At  eleven  o'clock,  one 
of  her  gossips  placed  two  pieces  of  coal  on  the  grate,  and  a 
rushlight  in  a  candlestick,  on  a  chair  by  the  bed.  Between 
tive  and  six  the  next  morning,  smoke  was  observed  to  issue 

"  *  Those  who  desire  a  key  to  the  amount  of  our  information  on  this  myste- 
rious subject,  down  to  1814,  may  consult  the  Diciinnnaire  des  Sciences  Medicates, 
article  Combustions  Humaines  Spontanees.  Two  cases  have  since  occurred  in 
France.  One  was  reported  in  a  provincial  journal,  and  is  alluded  to  in  the 
Literary  Gazette  of  January  2T,  1820.  The  other,  which  seem^  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  same  time,  is  given  in  the  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal  for 
April,  1821. 
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from  the  window ;  and  on  breakinsf  open  the  door,  the  re- 
mains of  Mary  Chies  were  found  between  the  bed  and  the 
fire  place.  The  legs  and  one  thigh  were  untouched  ;  but 
*'  excepting  these  parts,  there  were  not  the  least  remains  of 
any  skin,  muscles,  or  viscera.  The  bones  of  the  scull,  thorax, 
spine,  and  the  upper  extremities  were  completely  calcined." 
It  is  very  probable  that  the  immoderate  (juantity  of  alcohol, 
in  which  this  miserable  woman  had  indulged,  rendered  her 
irame  more  quickly  inflammable  than  the  human  body  gene- 
rally is  found  to  be  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to  conclude,  that 
her  case,  unless  in  this  particular,  dilFered  from  the  numerous 
accidents  by  lire,  which  every  newspaper  daily  records.  Un- 
less Dr.  Smith's  other  instances  are  more  to  the  point,  we 
shall  still  saturate  our  minced  pies  with  brandy,  without  Icar 
of  a  suicidal  auto  da  fi. 

There  are  few  poisonous  substances  which  habit,  at  least 
in  particular  instances,  will  not  render  innocuous.  Pouque- 
\ille  mentions  an  old  man  at  Constantinople,  who  had  swal- 
lowed corrosive  sublimate  for  thirty  years,  and  whose  dose, 
at  length,  amounted  to  a  drachm  daily.  On  the  other  hand, 
articles,  which  to  the  generality,  are  innocent  »)r  agreeable, 
are  to  some  disgusting'  and  noxious.  Dr.  Smith  knows  a 
person  who  '*  suffers  the  most  excruciating  torments  if  he 
partakes  of  any  thing-  into  the  composition  of  which  an  egg 
has  entered."  He  has  heard  of  another,  who  was  purged  by 
opium.  If  he  would  take  the  trouble,  he  might  read  in 
Donatus,  of  a  boy,  whose  jaws  swelled,  whose  face  broke  out 
in  spots,  and  whose  lips  frothed,  whenever  he  eat  an  egg: 
and  in  Schenkius,  of  a  second,  in  whom  the  general  law  of 
astringents  and  cathartics  was  always  reversed.  The  collectors 
of  marvels,  tell  us  of  cardinals,  who  swooned  at  the  smell  of  a 
rose ;  of  heroes  who  took  to  their  heels  at  the  sight  of  rue ; 
of  apples  which  make  thenose  bleed;  raisins,  which  give  the 
tooth-ache  ;  eels  which  produce  fainting  fits,  and  pork  which 
causes  palpitations  of  the  heart.  All  these  anomalies,  are 
stated  on  authorities  more  or  less  deserving  credit;  and  most 
of  them,  we  doubt  not,  have  existed. 

The  chapter  on  poisoning,  contains  many  valuable  sug- 
gestions. It  inculcates  the  necessity  of  careful  dissection 
when  death  has  ensued,  even  though  an  inconvenient  lapse 
of  time  may  have  occurred  before  opportunities  of  investiga-^ 
lion :  the  medical  practitioner  will  not,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
deterred,  by  a  feeling  of  disgust,  from  obedience  to  the  call 
of  duty  :  and  the  detection  of  inineral  poisons,  cannot  be 
atfected  by  the  approach  of  putrefiiction.  The  variety  of 
substances  by  which  the  hujuan  Iranie  may  be  fatally  affected 
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presents  a  most  fearful  catalogue :  and  some  of  the  accidents 
of  the  art  of  healing  do  not  increase  our  wish  to  be  subjected 
to  its  cruel  kindness.  One  case  is  mentioned,  in  which  a 
piece  of  lunar  caustic  was  dropped  down  the  throat  of  a 
patient,  in  an  attempt  to  cure  an  ulcer  :  he  was  saved  by 
drinking  abundant  quantities  of  milk.  In  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
another  person  was  made  to  swallow  about  an  ounce  and  a 
half  of  muriatic  acid  by  mistake  for  whey — to  be  sure,  as  a 
sort  of  equipoise,  we  must  not  omit  the  account  of  a  woman, 
who  being  tired  of  her  husband's  dropsy,  tried  to  send  him  to 
sleep  by  twenty  grains  of  opium  ;  and  to  her  great  surprise 
carried  off  the  water  by  excess  of  perspiration. 

It  is  well  known,  that  mussels  and  other  shell  fish,  which 
generally  may  be  eaten  with  impunity,  occasionally  are  dele- 
terious. Dr.  Beune  has  affirmed,  that  the  Stella  Marina 
sometimes  lodges  its  spawn  in  these  receptacles.  This  spawn 
is  so  caustic,  when  applied  externally,  that  it  produces  itch- 
ing and  painful  swellings  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  deny 
our  belief  to  the  same  effects  internally.  Captain  Scoresby 
has  assigned  poisonous  qualities  to  bear's  liver;  a  delicacy 
which,  unless  in  the  arctic  regions,  is  not  very  likely  to  find  its 
way  to  tables  however  luxurious;  almost  all  the  sailors  who 
eat  it  were  sick;  in  some  the  skin  peeled  off  their  bodies;  and  a 
few  absolutely  died. 

The  lovers  of  haut  gout  will  be  divided  as  to  the  security 
of  their  taste,  at  least  as  far  as  Dr.  Smith  has  collected  facts. 
At  the  Somersetshire  assizes  in  1819,  an  action  was  brought 
to  recover  from  the  owner  of  a  dead  cow,  which  had  beea 
thrown  into  the  river  Yeo,  the  value  of  several  cattle  who 
had  died  of  a  similar  complaint ;  and  a  verdict  was  found  for 
the  defendant ;  grounded  chiefly  upon  the  opinion  of  a  me- 
dical gentleman,  that  highly  putrid  animal  matter  might  be 
taken  into  the  stomach  without  injury.  In  opposition  to  this 
doctrine,  we  are  told  of  thirty-two  persons  who  died  in  the 
same  year  in  Greenland  after  revelling  with  the  envoy  of  the 
Missionary  Society  upon  the  putrid  brains  of  a  AValrus. 

We  scarcely  recollect  two  cases  of  greater  horror  than  the 
following;  in  the  last,  the  coroner's  jury,  who  sat  upon  the 
body,  returned  their  verdict  in  direct  terms,  ''  eaten  to  death 
,by  maggots.'' 

"  In  the  month  of  July  1 809,  a  man  was  found  near  Finglas,  in 
Ireland,  lying  under  the  wall  of  a  lime  kiln,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
evening,  with  his  face  on  the  ground,  apparently  dead.  On  turning 
him  on  his  back  to  ascertain  the  real  state  of  the  case,  it  was  disco- 
vered that  he  was  yet  alive,  but  under  such  appalling  circumstances 
as  make  it  a  disgusting  task  to  enter  even  on  the  description.    On 
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removing  his  coat,  the  whole  surfsice  of  his  body  appeared  to  be  a 
moving  mass  of  worms.  His  face  was  considerably  injured,  as  from 
a  fall,  or  bruises  ;  his  eyes  were  dissolved,  and  their  cavities,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  ears,  nose,  and  mouth,  were  filled  with  a  white  liv- 
ing mass,  from  which  such  innumerable  quantities  of  rjaggots  were 
continually  pouring  out,  that  the  scull  seemed  to  be  hlled  with 
nothing  else.  After  some  time  he  recovered  strength  enough  to 
walk,  and  regained  recollection  and  voice  sufficient  to  tell  who  he 
was,  where  he  lived,  and  how  he  had  been  brought  into  that  situa- 
tion. It  appeared  that  as  he  was  returning  home  upon  a  car  the 
evening  before,  having  drunk  to  excess,  he  fell  off,  and  remained 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  until  he  was  discovered.  He  could  neither 
account  for  the  wounds  in  his  head,  nor  for  his  being  so  far  from 
the  road ;  but  it  appeared  probable  that  he  had  received  the  con- 
tusion from  the  fall,  and  had  insensibly  crawled  to  the  place  where 
he  lay. 

*'  It  was  conjectured  that  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  (as  to 
humidity  and  temperature)  had  brought  on  a  solution  of  the  solids 
in  the  bruised  parts,  already  disposed  to  putrescency,  and  now  in 
close  contact  with  the  moist  earth.  In  these  the  eggs  of  innuraer- 
able  insects  being  deposited,  their  generation  proceeded  with  i-api- 
dity  under  circumstances  so  favorable. 

'*  Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  unfortunate  individual ;  he 
•was  removed  to  shelter,  the  parts  destroyed  were  washed  with 
spirits  and  vinegar,  and  the  loathsome  objects  removed,  as  far  as 
"was  possible.  Cordials  were  poured  down  his  throat,  but  he 
swallowed  with  difficulty ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  spasms  took 
place  which  prevented  him  from  swallowing  altogether.  The  pu- 
trescence advanced  ;  in  a  short  time  he  became  insensible ;  and 
about  noon  the  following  day  he  died,  in  a  state  of  total  putriso- 
lution. 

"  In  July  1812,  an  inquest  was  taken  at  Osbournby  near  Fol- 
kinghani,  Lincoln,  on  the  body  of  a  pauper,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  begging  round  the  country,  and  depositing  what  provi- 
sions he  received,  beyond  the  quantity  necessary  for  present  use, 
under  his  shirt,  next  to  his  skin  !  With  a  considerable  portion  of 
bread  and  meat  stored  in  this  manner,  it  was  supposed  that  he  had 
laid  himself  down  to  sleep — that  the  meat  by  the  joint  heat  of  the 
weather  and  of  the  man's  body  had  become  putrid  and  had  been 
struck  by  flies  (flyblown)^  and  that  the  maggots  consequently  pro- 
duced had  not  only  fed  upon  the  putrid  meat,  but  had  attacked 
the  living  gubstance  of  the  unhappy  man  himself.  When  found, 
the  quantity  oi  large  maggots  was  so  enormous  as  to  convince  those 
who  examined  the  body  that  the  vital  parts  were  invaded  by 
them."     P.  192. 

This  disease  is  not  without  example  in  more  exalted  sta- 
tions. Plutarch  has  assigned  it  to  Syl'a.  Josepbus,  and  the 
writer  of  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  to  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
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The  fate  of  Herod  is  ascertained  by  Scripture  ;  and  in  more 
modern  times  the  odiu7n  theologicum  has  assigned  the  same, 
or  a  similar  loathsome  disorder  to  two  of  the  most  detestable 
monsters  under  whose  tyranny  mankind  has  been  permitted 
to  groan  ;  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 

The  history  of  occult  poisoning  would,  we  doubt  not,  be 
satisfactory  to  those  who  love  strong  excitement,  if  it  were 
possible  to  separate  authentic  cases  from  such  as  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject  has  enabled  imagination  to  funiish. 
liivy  can  scarcely  be  doubted  in  the  terrific  accounts  which 
he  has  exhibited.  Besides  the  twenty  matrons  who  on  dis- 
covery voluntarily  drank  their  own  potions  v.'ith  Cornelia 
and  Sergia,  170  were  afterwards  condemned  by  the  senate ; 
and  the  historian  implies  that  these  were  only  a  part  of  the 
guilty.  In  the  inquiry  which  succeeded  to  the  enormities  in- 
troduced by  the  celebration  of  the  Bacchanalia^  about  2000 
persons  are  said  to  have  been  sentenced  for  the  crime  of 
poisoning :  but  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  assertion  is 
thrown  on  Valerius  of  Antium.  We  need  not  refer  to  the 
gobbets  of  human  flesh,  the  enchanted  scrolls,  the  graven 
tablets  of  lead,  and  the  half  burnt  ashes  steeped  in  and 
dropping  with  gore,  which  so  fearfully  heighten  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  murder  of  Germanicus.  The  genius  of  Locusta, 
and  the  ministry  of  Halotus,  are  mementos  to  all  extrava- 
gant Boletophagists ;  yet  the  devilish  skill  of  these  great 
"  instruments  of  reign,"  we  are  assured  by  the  satirist,  was 
exceeded  in  later  days  ;  and  such  was  the  effrontery  of  crime 
that  the  corpse  of  the  poisoned  husband,  spotted  with  the 
proofs  of  unfai  and  premature  dissolution,  was  often  borne 
to  the  tojnb,  in  the  face  of  day,  and  before  the  gaze  of 
the  populace.  In  later  times  the  secret  has  not  been 
lost.  We  are  told  that  the  Aqua  Toffania  (so  called 
from  its  iniquitous  inventress)  could  measure  the  allotted 
moments  of  its  victim,  with  the  nicest  precision.  Charles 
VI.  informed  his  physician  Garelli  that  this  composition, 
"which  was  found  to  be  an  useful  auxiliary  of  state  vengeance 
as  well  as  of  licentious  passion,  was  a  solution  of  crystal- 
lized arsenic  in  aqua  cymbalarice.  The  botanists  are  divided 
as  to  the  meaning  of  cymbalaria  ;  some  making  it  the  water- 
pennywort,  others  the  ivy-leaved  toad-flax.  The  pulvis 
successionis,  to  which  the  infamous  Marquise  de  Brinvilliers 
resorted,  was  investigated  by  the  Chambre  de  Poisons  or 
Chambre  Ardente,  which  was  specially  appointed  at  Paris, 
on  her  detection.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prepara- 
tion of  lead.  Cantharides  and  opium  also  have  had  their 
iihare  of  suspicion.     The  legend  which  refers  King  John's 
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cloalh  to  tlie  excretion  of  a  living'  toad  in  a  wassail  bowl, 
cannot  be  admitted  if  we  believe  Sir  Tiiomas  Crown ;  for 
the  toad  has  been  ninch  belied  ;  it  does  not  "  wear  a  pre- 
cious jewel  in  its  head  ;"  nor  would  it  bft  venomous  either 
"  carbonadoed,"  or  kept  **  under  the  cola  stone,  days  and 
nights  thirty-one  ;"  since,  if  the  truth  must  out,  so  far  from 
being  a  retromingent  animal,  in  point  of  fact,  as  the  learned 
Knight  of  Norwich  observes,  it  has  no  '*  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate miction  ;"  at  all.  The  anointing  of  Lord  Essex's  chair, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  saddle  is  sulficiently  authenticated  ; 
and  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury  is  a  subject  of  ju- 
dicial record.  Dr.  Smith  alludes  to  the  account  of  Parasa- 
pis,  who  poisoned  one  side  of  a  knife  and  eat  with  the  other 
uninjured  ;  of  a  woman  who  poisoned  the  figs  on  a  tree  which 
her  husband  Wiss  in  the  habit  of  gathering  himself ;  of  per- 
fumed boots  ;  and  poisoned  gloves  and  tapers.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  the  still  more  extra- 
ordinary mode  by  which  Ladislaus  of  Naples  was  cut  off  in 
the  vigour  of  life ;  and  we  must  hasten  to  close  an  excursion 
into  which  we  have  been  insensibly  led  ;  and  in  which  our 
readers,  probably,  by  this  time,  may  be  tempted  to  quit  us. 

It  is  now  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  in  drowning  death  is 
not  occasioned  by  water  forced  into  the  lung&;  and  as  the 
last  act  of  every  dying  animal  is  expiration,  the  attempt  at 
this  act  will,  according  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  retard  the 
entrance  of  the  fiuid.  As  boys  we  remember  to  have  been 
cautioned  always  to  jump  head  foremost  when  we  bathed. 
Dr.  Smith  gives  a  singular  instance  of  the  hazard  of  a  con- 
trary proceeding. 

"  A  ftiw  years  ago,  a  man  who  had  leaped  from  each  of  the  then 
three  bridges  into  the  Thames  with  impunity,  undertook  to  repeat 
the  exploit  for  a  wager.  Having  jumped  from  London  bridge,  he 
sunk,  and  was  drowned.  When  the  body  was  found,  it  appeared 
that  lie  had  gone  down  with  the  arms  in  the  horizontal  instead  of 
the  perpendicular  position,  in  consequence  of  which  both  of  them 
were  dislocated  by  the  fall  upon  the  water."     P.  214'. 

Dr.  Smith  presents  some  acute  remarks  on  the  distinctive 
proofs  of  suicide.  He  remarks  that  if  a  person  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  tied  hand  and  foot,  a  strong  presump- 
tion would  arise  that  he  had  been  murdered.  That  such  cir- 
cumstances, however  must  not  be  admitted  as  incontro- 
vertible proof,  the  two  following  narratives  plainly  manifest. 

"  Two  instances  are  recorded,  however,  as  having  happened 
within  these  five  years,  in  the  metropolis,  where  this  was  not  the 
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case.  The  one  occurred  in  the  end  of  June,  1816,  in  the  case  of 
a  gauging-instrument  maker,  who  had  been  mifsing  from  home 
for  some  days.  His  body  was  discovered  floating  down  the 
Thames ;  and  on  being  taken  out,  his  wrists  were  found  tied  to- 
gether, and  made  fast  to  his  knees,  which  were  in  like  mannerse- 
cured  to  each  other.  He  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  derange- 
ment for  two  years.  The  cord  with  which  he  had  tied  himself  was 
recognized  as  one  that  had  hung  from  the  ceiling  over  his  bed,  by 
which  he  used  to  raise  himself  up — having  been  confined  to  bed 
for  some  weeks.  He  was  a  good  swimmer  ;  and  it  was  presumed 
he  had  taken  the  precaution  to  prevent  himself  from  swimming. 
The  verdict  in  this  case  was  *  found  drowned.'  "    P.  275. 

"  The  other  instance  occurred  two  years  afterwards.  A  man, 
aged  28,  with  a  wife  and  children,  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 
On  a  certain  day  he  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  family,  de- 
claring he  would  not  return  till  he  got  some  employment,  by  which 
he  should  be  able  to  procure  them  bread.  The  day  following  his 
body  was  taken  out  of  the  new  river,  with  his  hands  and  legs  tied. 
A  card  with  his  address  was  found  in  his  pocket ;  and  also  three- 
pence. When  he  left  home  he  had  five-pence ;  and  it  was  sup- 
posed he  had  purchased  the  cord  with  the  deficient  sum.  How  he 
had  contrived  to  tie  himself,  we  are  not  told  ;  but  the  coroner's 
jury  returned  a  verdict  of  '  insanity.'  "     P.  276. 

The  persevering  determination  of  self-murderers  is  some- 
times most  extraordinary.  One  instance  is  mentioned  of  a 
person  who  gave  himself  eighteen  stabs  in  the  abdomen  with 
a  knife.  He  was  saved  by  the  most  scrupulous  care,  yet 
seventeen  months  afterwards  he  threw  himself  out  of  a  three 
pair  of  stairs  window  and  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Not  many 
years  since  a  m  in  75  years  of  age  at  Castle  Cary,  fixed  a 
cord  round  his  neck,  while  sitting  on  his  bed-side,  and  leant 
forward  till  he  was  strangled.  His  wife  who  was  bed-ridden, 
■was  in  the  room  all  the  time,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  trans- 
action. The  doubt  which  was  raised  with  so  much  diligence 
by  the  anti-monarchical  faction,  in  Charles  II's  reign,  con- 
cerning the  Earl  of  Essex's  suicide  received  some  support 
from  the  more  than  ordinary  depth  of  the  wound  ;  but  it  was 
set  at  rest  by  that  unhappy  nobleman's  body  surgeon,  who 
informed  Bishop  Burnet  "  that  it  was  impossible  the  wound 
could  be  as  it  was,  if  given  by  any  other  hand  but  his  own." 

We  pass  over  the  chapter  on  Infanticide,  for  reasons 
which  must  be  obvious.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  remark 
that  it  is,  as  might  l>e  expected,  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  volume,  replete  with  medical  information,  and  dis- 
tinguished by  dignity  of  moral  tone.  The  remaining  por- 
tions of  the  book  can  scar<;ely  be  considered  as  addressed  to 
the  general  reader,  and  perhaps  it  might  have  been  as  well 
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to  confine  tbem  to  the  lecture  room.  This,  however,  is  a 
complaint  which  it  would  be  most  unfair  to  advance  against 
Dr.  Smith  on  the  whole;  for  we  scarcely  recollect  any  work 
of  science  which  is  more  calculated  for  uiyversal  perusal. 


Art.  VII.  A  Series  of  Sertnons  on  the  Christian  Faith 
and  Character.  By  the  Rev  John  Bird  Sumner ,  M.A. 
Prebendary  of  Durham,  and  Vicar  of  Mapledurham, 
Oxon,    8vo.     Pp.  388.     Hatchard  and  Son.     1821. 

We  consider  the  volume  before  us  to  be  a  very  useful  publica- 
tion. The  instructions  are  not  conveyed,  as  is  too  often  the 
case,  in  unconnected  discourses,  in  rambling  fugitive  essays, 
which  at  the  best  please  or  inform  for  a  season,  and  then  are 
forgotten  for  ever,  and  the  frequency  of  which  most  evidently 
leads  to  that  disjointed  and  eclectic  religion,  which  is  com- 
monly to  be  met  with,  especially  in  cultivated  society,  and 
which  amongst  the  many  liberal  absurdities  of  the  day,  has 
its  due  place  and  reputation,  as  the  desirable  haven  of  scep- 
ticism, and  as  the  last  excellence  of  philosophy.  A  practice 
which  tends  to  create  and  to  foster  that  dangerous,  because  se- 
ductive, notion,  that  the  Word  of  God  may  admit  of  dissection 
and  division,  and  that  Christians  are  allowed  to  cull  and  dis- 
card here  a  doctrine,  and  there  a  precept,  just  as  a  corrupt 
will  and  an  ill-informed  judgment  may  happen  to  prompt  them. 
A  reasonable  man  will  hardly  need  the  decisive  asseveration 
of  St.  James,  or  the  denunciation  of  him,  who  saw  the  Apo- 
calypse, to  convince  him,  that  a  religion  which  proceeds 
from  One  God,  must  in  itself  be  one;  that  if  a  single  doc- 
trine or  a  single  precept  be  true  and  just,  then  every  doc- 
trine and  precept,  which  rests  upon  the  same  authority,  must 
be  equally  true  and  just ;  and,  consequently,  that  to  take 
from,  or  to  add  to,  the  collected  truths  of  that  religion  in  any 
one  particular,  must  be  tantamount  to  den)'ing  the  authen^ 
ticity  of  the  whole. 

"  These  considerations,"  no  doubt,  amongst  many  others, 
especially  that  of  the  very  melancholy  state  of  ignorance,  so  com- 
mon in  young  persons,  with  regard  to  the  grounds  and  necessity 
of  Christianity,  •*  have  induced  me,"  says  Mr.  Sumner,  "  to  put 
the  following  Sermons  into  a  more  connected  series  than  is  usual 
in  similar  publications.  I  have  attempted  to  unite  somewhat  of 
the  regularity  of  an  essay  with  the  familiar  expostulations  which 
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the  pulpit  requires ;  not  pretending  to  dwell  fully  on  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  revelation,  but  to  bring  into  prominent  view  that 
which  especially  pertains  to  us,  as  called  by  the  Gospel,  and  de- 
dicated to  Christ  in  Baptism,  viz.  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  the 
necessity  of  his  atonement,  and  of  our  personal  acceptance  of  the 
means  of  salvation  which  he  offers.  It  is  therefore  intended,  that 
the  first  ten  Sermons  should  be  read  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur.  In  the  last  half  of  the  volume  I  have  endeavoured  to  illus- 
trate the  peculiar  and  essential  graces  of  the  Christian  character, 
as  set  forth  by  their  divine  Author,  My  leading  object  has  been 
to  lay  before  the  scholars  educated  at  Eton,  to  whom  most  of  the 
Sermons  were  originally  addressed,  a  succinct  view  of  the  religion 
vv'hich  they  profess,  both  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Led  as 
I  am,  by  every  feeling,  both  personal  and  social,  to  desire  that  they 
may  be  permanently  impressed  with  the  infinite  importance  of 
cordially  embracing  that  holy  religion,  which  affords  them  the  best 
chance  of  earthly  happiness,  and  which  alone  gives  them  a  right  to 
look  forward  to  an  eternal  world  with  cheerful  hope,  instead 
of  gloomy  apprehension.  That  the  volume  may  be  found,  in  some 
degree,  to  answer  its  intended  purpose,  is  the  object  of  my  earnest 
prayer  on  quitting  a  place  with  which  I  have  been  long  and  hap- 
pily connected,  and  in  the  prosperity  of  which  I  must  always  feel 
an  affectionate  and  grateful  interest."     Preface,  p.  xiv. 

Mr.  Sumner  may  rest  assured,  that  neither  as  a  preacher 
of  the  Gospel,  nor  in  the  humbler,  but  scarcely  less  useful 
occupation,  in  which  he  has  passed  so  large  a  portion  of  his 
life,  did  he  labour  in  vain.  There  are  many  who  have  not 
yet  forgotten  his  precepts  or  bis  example,  and  who  often  re- 
call him  to  their  thoughts  with  feelings  of  almost  filial 
esteem  and  gra  tude ;  and  although  we  ourselves  had  not 
the  good  fortune  to  benefit  by  his  more  immediate  tuition, 
yet  in  common,  we  believe,  with  most  of  our  contemporaries 
of  that  noble  school,  we  bear  testimony  to  the  extensive  use- 
fulness of  his  learning  and  abilities,  and  we  rejoice  at  the 
munificent,  no  less  than  judicious  patronage,  which  has  given 
him  an  honourable  retreat  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
Our  best  wishes  for  his  happiness  follow  him,  and  we  doubt 
not  they  will  be  amply  realized. 

The  volume  contains  twenty  Sermons;  the  first  nine  of 
which  lead  the  reader  progressively  from  the  incarnation  to 
that  invitation  given  by  our  blessed  Redeemer  to  all  the 
world :  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour,  and  are  heavy 
laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest ;"  explaining  the  necessity 
that  existed  for  an  atonement,  and  the  nature  of  the  invita- 
tion. The  tenth  Sermon  is  a  summary  of  the  Christian  cha- 
racter ;  the  eight  following  are  respectively  expositions  of  the 
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eiij;lit  beatitudes;  the  nineteenth,  on  the  connexion  which 
must  always  exist  between  true  Christian  faith  and  practice  ; 
and  tlie  last  inculcates  the  duty  of  an  habitual  reliance  upon 
our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  verifying;',  as  far  as  possible,  the 
scriptural  phrase  of  "  abiding  in  Christ."    * 

After  showing,  in  general,  the  absolute  necessity,  and  the 
value  of  the  redemption  effected  for  us  by  Jesus  Christ,  Mr. 
Sunnier  proceeds,  in  his  second  Sermon,  more  fully  to  de- 
monstrate the  alienation  of  man  from  God,  which  created  that 
necessity.  The  (bllowing  passage  is  forcibly  written ;  and, 
though  we  think  some  of  the  expressions  not  duly  weighed, 
yet  it  is  altogether  a  very  fair  specimen  of  his  style  and  ar- 
gument. 

*'  My  brethren,  that  all  these  characters  of  a  state  of  enmity 
against  God,  that  all  these  proofs  of  a  lost  state  are  to  be  seen  in 
you,  I  would  neitlier  be  so  rash  as  to  assert,  nor  so  uncandid  as  to 
suppose.  There  are  many  to  whom  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
is  not  matter  of  form  or  of  wearisome  burden,  but  of  delightful 
service,  in  which  the  heart  is  gladly  engaged;  many  who  treat  the 
name  and  contemplate  the  attributes  of  God  with  awful  reverence  ; 
many  who  diligently  seek  to  discover  his  will  in  the  Book  where  it 
is  revealed,  and  dread  nothing  so  much  as  wilfully  to  offend  him. 
But  these  are  not  the  persons  who  will  contradict  the  Scripture, 
when  it  declares,  that  the  natural  state  of  man  is  a  state  lost  in 
darkness  and  in  error ;  or  who  will  be  surprised  at  the  preacher, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  heart  as  being  at  enmity  with  God. 
No  ;  if  it  were  necessary  to  prove  these  points,  I  should  appeal 
with  the  surest  confidence  to  those  very  persons,  whose  lives  and 
characters  shew  the  fewest  signs  of  their  truth  ;  whose  sincere 
piety,  whose  purity  of  conduct  bears  witness,  that  whatever  the 
state  of  others  may  be,  they  at  least  have  sought  reconciliation 
through  the  great  atonement,  and  broken  down,  through  grace, 
the  partition  wall  of  sin,  which  separated  them  from  their  God. 
Ask  them,  whoever  doubts;  ask  them,  and  they  will  tell  you,  that 
though  their  conduct  may  seem  to  disprove  the  state  of  spiritual 
blindness,  the  alienation  from  God  of  which  we  speak,  their  heart 
bears  too  faithful  witness  to  it,  and  even  supplies  them  still  with 
daily  evidence  of  its  reality.  They  will  tell  you,  that  the  love  of 
God's  holy  day,  that  a  taste  for  holy  things,  is  not  a  natural,  but 
an  acquired  taste  ;  that  the  reason  why  the  profanation  of  God's 
majesty  is  shocking  to  them,  is  because  by  frequent  meditation  they 
have  attained  a  profound  sense  of  his  infinite  greatness,  and  an 
habitual  dread  of  offending  him ;  that  to  search  the  Scripture  has 
become  pleasing  to  them,  because  they  are  convinced,  that  they 
ought  to  live  by  it,  and  must  be  judged  out  of  it;  and  that,  so  far 
from  sin  being  naturally  hateful,  or  vii-tue  lovely  in  their  eyesy  they 
feel  every  day  the  absolute  necessity  of  mortifying  the  one  and  en- 
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couraging  the  other,  by  all  the  aids  which  God's  mercy  has  put 
into  their  hands  ;  by  constantly  applying  to  the  '  means  of  grace,' 
and  constantly  setting  before  their  minds  '  the  hope  of  glory.'  " 
P.  29. 

Now  we  are  willino^  to  understand  the  words  in  Italics,  and 
indeed  some  others  inunediately  preceding-  thein,  in  a  sense 
as  favourable  to  what  we  believe  Mr.  Sumner's  real  meaning 
as  possible  ;  but  still  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  in  their  di- 
rect and  literal  import  they  convey  a  position,  which  is  in- 
consistent with  every  man's  experience,  with  the  most  con- 
firmed tenets  of  enlightened  philosophy,  and  with  the  express 
terms  and  the  implied  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  To  make 
good  the  two  (irst  of  these  assertions,  though  it  might  be 
very  profitable,  would  lead  us  in  the  investigation  some- 
what out  of  our  present  subject ;  and  as  they  are  both  mu- 
tually included  in  and  confirmed  by  the  language  of  Inspira- 
tion, it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  prove  the  truth  of 
the  last. 

When  Mr.  Sumner  states,  that  "  willing  obedience  and 
prompt  devotion  to  the  commands  of  God,  is  not  the  work 
of  nature  but  of  grace,"  he  states  what  no  believer  in  either 
Testament  will  deny;  when  he  tells  us,  that  "  the  love  of 
(jod's  holy  day,  that  a  taste  for  holy  things,  is  not  a  natural, 
but  an  acquired  taste,"  we  only  complain  of  an  ill-chosen 
and  most  ungracious  phrase  ;  but  when  he  proceeds  to  de- 
clare, that  "  so  far  from  sin  being  naturally  hateful,  or 
virtue  lovely  in  our  eyes,"  the  most  religious  persons  "  feel 
every  day  the  absolute  necessity  of  mortifying  the  one,  and 
encouraging  tht  other,"  we  acknowledge  indeed  the  con- 
clusion, but  we  reject  the  premises  humbly,  we  hope,  but 
still  firmly  and  absolutely. 

We  say,  that  the  Scriptures  do  not  any  where  teach  us, 
that  the  heart  of  man  is  literally  a  lump  of  unmixed  wicked- 
ness ;  that  the  disobedience  of  Adam  was  punished  v.ith  the 
thorough,  entire,  absolute  depravation  of  his  own  will,  or  of 
those  of  his  descendants  ;  that  the  infirm  and  gross  taber- 
nacle of  the  flesh  contains  within  it  a  still  grosser,  a  still 
more  corrupt  and  corrupting  spirit,  a  mere  principle  of  evil, 
a  living  plague.  Nothing  short  of  this,  how  strong  soever 
the  language  may  appear,  will  justify  such  an  assertion  as 
this,  that  '•  sin  is  not  naturally  hateful,  and  virtue  not  na- 
turally lovely  in  our  eyes;"  for  if  that  assertion  be  true,  then 
the  converse  niust  also  be  true,  thut  "  sin  is  naturally  lovely, 
and  virtue  naturally  hateful  to  man  ;"  and  if  that  be  true, 
then  we  defy  the  most  expert  casuist  on  earth  to  elude  the 
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consequeuce,  that  men  are  in  fact,  devils  in  heart,  devils  in 
intention,  tievils  in  every  thing  but  in  power  and  under- 
standing*. 

We  have  less  scruple  in  makino*  these  remarks  when  com- 
menting u|)on  any  expressions  of  Mr.  Sumner,  for  no  man  has 
laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Church  on  the 
extent  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  with  greater  mode- 
ration or  more  soundly  than  he  himself  in  his  excellent  work 
on  Apostolical  Preaching,  where  he  has  a  chapter  upon  the 
subject,  to  which  we  would  refer  all  our  readers.  We  must 
now  return  to  the  work  before  us,  and  the  length  of  our  pre- 
ceding remarks  must  be  our  apology  for  being  more  brief  in 
our  notice  of  what  remains. 

In  the  third  sermon  the  same  subject  is  again  treated,  and 
the  mysterious  necessity  with  regard  to  the  salvation  of  man 
that  Christ  should  sufler,  is  pressed  upon  us  and  illustrated 
with  much  eloquence  and  ingenuity. 

*'  The  cup  might  not  pass  wway  from  him,  except  he  drank  it  .• 
therefore  this  was  not  possible  :  not  possible,  consistently  with  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  God  ;  whose  vouys  are  Jar  above  out  itf  t,ur 
sight,  and  leave  us  in  all  humility  to  wonder  and  adore. 

"  It  was  not  possible  that  the  hour  should  pass  from  hira :  it 
was  possible  certainly  that  he  should  relinquish  his  great  design, 
and  save  himself  from  that  hour :  those  into  whose  hands  he  was 
betrayed  could  have  had  no  power  at  all  over  him,  except  it  txere 
given  them  from  above : — but_yor  this  cause  came  he  to  that  hour; 
for  this  cause,  namely,  to  save  what  was  lost,  to  recover  what  was 
perishing ;  that  by  the  one  sacrifice Jbr  sins  thus  offered,  all  pe- 
nitent believers  should  inherit  eternal  life. 

"  And  this  cup  was  drank  (drunk,)  this  hour  submitted  to,  for 
you,  my  brethren  !  O  take  this  truth  to  heart  with  faith,  and  humi. 
liation,  and  repentance,  and  gratitude !  You  were  of  the  number 
that  he  came  to  seek  :  you  were  among  those  whom  he  died  to 
save.  Let  not  the  sense  of  it  vanish  from  your  minds,  as  soon  as 
you  quit  the  church  :  let  it  not  be  forgotten  like  a  sound  when  the 
instrument  has  ceased ;  but  dwell  upon  it,  both  you  who  have,  and 
you  who  have  not,  made  your  peace  with  God  through  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain.'*     P.  47. 

Mr.  Sumner  concludes  his  ninth  discourse  by  repelling  the 
charge  founded  in  ignorance  and  enthusiasm  on  one  side  and 
the  other,  that  Christianity  is  a  religion  of  gloom  and  de- 
spondency and  misery.  He  shows  that  the  real  fact  is 
far  otherwise;  that  so  far  from  melancholy  being  a  charac- 
teristic of  a  Christian,  it  is  that  religion  alone  which  can  give 
any  rational  grounds  for  continual  cheerfulness,  for  confident 
hopes,  for  exalted  and  exalting  aspirations.     And  certainly 
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he  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  the  general  wickedness  or 
even  the  more  general  thoughtlessness  of  the  myriads  of  ac- 
countable creatures  around  him  ;  who  sees  them  building  and 
destroying,  amassing  and  dissipating,  marrying,  and  giving 
in  marriage;  who  is  firmly  persuaded  that  nothing  shall  save 
the  immortal  part  of  man  but  a  living  faith  in  the  atoning 
blood  of  Christ,  and  who  knows  at  the  same  time  that  many, 
many  of  his  fellow- creatures  are  blinded  by  prejudice,  alie- 
nated by  pride,  corrupted  by  lust,  so  that  seeing  they  see, 
but  do  not  perceive;  and  hearing  they  hear,  but  do  not  un- 
derstand that  these  things  are  indeed  so  ;  that  man  may  feel, 
we  cannot  doubt,  a  gentle  sorrow,  an  affectionate  melan- 
choly, a  tender  compassion  for  his  brethren,  such  as  St. 
Paul  felt  for  the  unbelieving  Jews ;  but  those  few  natural 
tears  must  soon  be  dried  ;  he  must  remember  the  unutterable 
blessings  of  his  Redemption  of  which  he  humbly  hopes  he 
has  availed  himself;  he  must  possess  his  spirit  in  the  depth 
of  that  peace  which  passes  all  understanding ;  he  must  hold 
cheap  the  fragile  forms  of  honour  and  power  and  riches,  and 
despise  the  little  vexations  or  patiently  endure  the  more  real 
sufferings  of  this  life ;  he  must  never  forget  that  he  is 
standing  on  the  rugged  rock  of  time,  in  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  of  eternity,  and  that  in  that  ocean  is  the  haven  pro- 
vided for  him  where  he  would  be,  and  the  city  built  not  with 
hands,  whose  maker  is  God,  in  which  a  mansion  and  a 
garment,  a  palm  and  a  crown  are  reserved  for  him  for 
evermore. 

The  sermon"  on  the  first  eiglit  texts  of  our  blessed  Saviour's 
address  to  his  disciples  on  the  Mount,  commonly  called  the 
Beatitudes,  are  very  excellent  and  profitable  discourses  ;  and 
though  we  do  not  think  them  so  original  or  so  striking  as  the 
corresponding  sermons  in  Norris,  yet  we  dare  say  Mr.Sum- 
ner's  more  polished  style  and  complete  freedom  from  conceit 
will  render  his  more  generally  useful  and  more  extensively 
read.  At  the  same  time  we  are  doing  only  common  justice 
to  an  excellent  but  neglected  writer,  when  we  say,  that  even 
in  his  most  attractive  and  eloquent  parts,  Mr.  Sumner  is  not 
a  little  indebted  to  him.  It  is  evident  that  he  has  read  and 
studied  him  with  great  attention,  and  perhaps  more  often 
transfused  into  his  own  pages  the  felicitous  expressions  and 
ingenious  reasonings  of  his  predecessor,  than  he  has  himself 
been  awaie  of.  In  the  warmth  of  composition,  especially  for 
the  pulpit,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  vivid 
recollections,  and  original  combinations,  and  even  where  we 
are  conscious  of  some  general  obligation  to  the  writings  of 
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tav©aril<*  iwitJioiv;  {»erore«s,  we  may  not  always  be  able  to  «.1is- 
ti«gui.*«}i  ill  ^)ar<i<ii!ar  what  it  is  tliat  we  owe,  nor  from  wliat 
j>Jiice  vc  ija\o  drawn  it.  AJr.  Sumner  we  are  sure  will  undt-r- 
isJaiKl  ilxia  as  we  mean  it  to  be  unileUltood,  and  will 
least  o(  aU  be  sorry  that  we  take  this  opportunity  of  intro- 
«jluciflg:  tlie  .seruions  of  Norris  into  more  <;eneral  notice  than 
ihfy  liave  fur  a  lou<;  time  enjoyed. 

la  tlie  aermon  an  the  Peace- Maker,  Mr.  Sumner  is  led  to 
take  notice  of,  and  regret  the  dissensions  that  exist  in  the 
Cburtb  of  Christ, 

"  Sir^inge,"  he  says,  "  that  this  spirit  of  peace  should  ever  be 
waoti^lg  tliere!  tliat  the  vehemence  oftho.se  who  ditter  in  religious 
tjpiiijons  fihoiild  he  proverbial !  But  so  it  is  ;  and  the  influence  of 
Siiisa  Ls  universally  discovered,  endeavouring  to  corrupt  that 
which  he  caonot  destroy."     P.  318. 

'*  Who  is  the  peace-maler  in  these  cases  ?  He  who  steps  in  and 
sayfi,  Sir.Sf  ye  are  brethren ;  why  do  ye  wrong  one  to  ajioUier  V  who 
jxjlfltsout  ihe  forgotten  grounds  of  mutual  agreement,  the  reasons 
far  linioa,  and  the  evils  of  dissension.  And  whose  is  the  spirit 
which  is  op]>o6ite  to  that  inculcated  in  the  text  ? — His,  who  exag- 
gerates the  supposed  consequences  of  the  opinion  which  he  does 
jiofc  liold;  who  fixes  severe  imputations;  suggests  uncertain  in- 
ferences ;  distorts  ihe  views  or  conduct  of  the  party  to  which  he 
tloes  iiot  belong;  uses  the  opportunities  which  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed m  edifying,  in  hostile  attacks  and  recriminations  ;  and  in- 
fiifluaieg  that  there  can  be  no  sincerity  where  there  is  not  an  abso- 
Jute  tlecision  upon  points  which  Scripture  appears  to  have  left 
uitsettled.  God  grant,  my  brethren,  that  those  who  have  done  or 
«Jo  these  things,  may  not  be  judged  according  to  the  pernicious 
tjoijseqafiices  of  tlieir  intolerance!  A  bad  effect  may  possibly 
ibJiot*'  a  good  intention  :  but  every  man  is  bound  most  scrupulously 
to  examine  his  motives,  and  to  be  persuaded  in  his  own  mind,  that 
liis  conduct  is  (ree  from  the  influence  of  prejudice  and  passion.'* 
V.  32a 

Tliiii  \&  very  well  and  proper;  but  we  doubt  whether  the 
air^uiiieut  be  fully  stated.  Let  us  hear  what  Norris  says  on 
the  sajae  subject  in  the  year  1694.  We  shall  make  no 
apology  i'L)!"  the  length  ol'  the  quotation. 

**  But  because  most  of  the  disturbances  in  the  State  proceed 
ffooi  those  of  the  Church,  I  sliall  confine  n)y  reflections  to  those 
that  disturb  die  peace  and  order  of  the  Christian  Churcli.  Where 
I  &hali  hrst,  pouit  out  vrho  these  disturbers  are.  And  secondly,  set 
feotae  such  cousideratious  before  them,  as  may  make  them  sensible 

'*  There  are,  I  conceive,  these  two  general  ways  of  disturbing 
tlMJ  peace  oi"  tht    Chunili ;  either  by  imposing  unlawful   or   uii- 
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reasonable  terms  of  communion,  or  by  refusing  to  comply  with  such 
as  are  lawful  and  reasonable.  That  the  first  of  these  is  a  breach  of 
the  Church's  peace  there  can  be  no  doubt,  because  it  introduces 
the  necessity  of  separation.  And  tliat  the  latter  is  so  is  as  plain, 
because  'tis  a  separation  without  any  necessity  for  it.  Either  of 
these  is  schism,  whose  notion  (as  all  agree)  consists  either  in  making 
a  necessity  of  separation,  or  in  separating  without  necessity. 

"  The  first  of  these  will  fall  heavy  upon  the  Church  of  Rome, 
who,  (as  it  has  been  sufficiently  made  good  against  her)  has  brought 
in  an  absolute  necessity  of  separation,  by  imposing  such  notoriously 
unlawful  and  unreasonable  terms  of  communion.  The  latter  will 
light  upon  all  those  who  separate  from  such  parts  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, where  they  may  lawfully  communicate.  More  especially  it 
will  light  heavier  than  ordinary  upon  all  those  Sectaries  among  us, 
who  now  divide  from  the  Church  of  England,  the  terms  of  whose 
communion  (as  has  been  undeniably  proved  and  maintained)  are 
not  only  lawful,  but  highly  reasonable,  and  of  an  excellent  consti- 
tution. 

"  I  need  not  here,  nor  is  it  my  design  to  set  myself  professedly  to 
make  out  the  charge  of  schism  against  the  Dissenters  and  Separatists 
Irom  the  Church  of  England.  It  has  been  done  over  and  over,  to 
the  utmost  degree  of  evidence,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  reformed 
Churches  cry  out  upon  them  for  their  unreasonable  separation. 
Only  I  would  desire  them  to  try  themselves  and  their  cause  by  that 
one  plain  Apostolical  Canon  before  mentioned,  and  see  whether 
they  can  justifie  themselves  by  that  single  measure.  It  is  this,  [fit 
he  possible,  as  much  as  lies  in  t/O!',  live  peaceably  tviih  all  men.  If 
with  all  men,  then  certainly  much  more  with  bodies  or  societies  of 
men  ;  much  more  with  our  governors  and  superiors  ;  much  more 
yet  with  the  Ch,  .ch,  the  most  sacred  and  most  eminent  of  all  socie- 
ties.    And  if  as  far  as  is  posii'Je,  then  certainly  as  far  as  is  lawful, 

"  But  now  1  would  ask  our  Dissenters  and  Separatists  this  one 
question,  and  appeal  to  their  consciences,  as  well  as  to  their  prac- 
tices, for  an  answer.  Do  they  live  peaceably  with  the  Church  of 
England  as  by  lawful  autliority  established,  as  for  as  is  possible,  and 
as  nmch  as  in  tltcm  lies?  So  f.ir  from  this,  that  I  might  say  (were 
I  minded  to  aggravate  things)  that  they  do  the  quite  contrary,  and 
divi  !e  !u  m  us  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies,  it  be- 
in"-  very  notorious  tliat  they  run  from  us  as  far  as  they  can,  measure 
their  purity  and  sanctity  by  their  distance  from  us  ;  and  condemn 
and  disuse  many  things  meerly  because  we  approve  and  use  them. 

"  But  I  need  not  take  advantage  of  this,  though  it  be  too  noto- 
rious to  be  denied,  as  well  as  too  scandalous  tobe  defended.  I  only 
demand.  Do  they  live  peaceably  with  the  Church  as  far  as  is  possi- 
ble, and  as  much  as  in  them  lies  ?  They  cannot  with  any  modesty 
say,  that  they  do.  For  if  they  did,  not  to  say  that  they  might  come 
much  nearer  to  us  than  they  do,  they  must  of  necessity  conform 
ivith  us.  Since  as  they  were  never  able  to  shew  any  thing  unlawful 
in  our  Communion  ;  so  they  now  generally  allow  it  to  be  lawful,  and 
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accordingly  will  aftbrd  us  their  company  now  and  then  upon  occa- 
sion, as  often  as  they  think  fit  to  do  us  that  honour.  Well  then,  if 
our  commuiiiou  be  lawful,  then  it  is  possible  for  them  to  communi- 
cate with  us,  and  if  they  do  not,  then  it  is  plain  thj>t  they  do  not  live 
peaceably  with  us  as  far  as  is  possiOlc,  and  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
and  consequently  by  virtue  of  this  plain  Apostolical  Canon,  stand 
fully  convicted  of  schism,  and  let  them  bring  themselves  off  if  they 
can."     P.  197. 

Our  article  is  extending-,  we  fear,  beyond  the  limits  which 
we  ought  to  assign  to  it,  but  we  must  still  notice  more  parti- 
cularly cue  other  of  the  sermons,  which  has  pleased  us  very 
much.  This  is  the  seventeenth,  the  subject  of  which  is 
Christian  Meekness.  In  this  Mr.  Sumner  first  distinguishes 
with  great  good  sense  between  real  and  spurious  meekness, 
the  meekness  which  sits  by,  and  hears  religion  disparaged 
without  daring  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth,  or  witnesses 
vicious  conduct  in  those  within  its  sphere  of  advice  or  cou- 
troul,  and  fears  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  reproving  and 
correcting  it.  He  then  lays  down  the  character  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  meekness  on  which  a  blessing  is  pronounced, 
and  explains  both  soundly  and  ingeniously,  though  in  the 
plainest  manner,  the  meaning  of  the  words  in  which  the  pro- 
mise of  the  blessing  is  conveyed  ;  "  the  meek  shall  inherit  the 
earth."  To  these  words  he  gives  a  two-fold  explanation,  the 
first  is  that  obvious  and  undoubtedly  true  one,  an  explanation 
which  should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  the  meek  disposition 
is  really  that  which  is  most  calculated  for  true  happiness  in 
this  life. 

"  According  to  the  proverbial  illustration,  those  storms  which 
pass  harmless  over  the  bending  reed,  overthrow  the  stubborn  and 
unyielding  trees  of  the  forest — and  so  those  injuries,  calumnies,  and 
provocations  which  keep  the  unsubdued  temper  of  the  violent  and 
proud  in  a  perpetual  convulsion,  make  little  impression  on  the  meek 
and  patient  and  forgiving  Christian,  and  leave  his  spirit  unrufl3ed, 
his  comfort  undisturbed."     P.  -246. 

The  second  explanation  is  founded  on  the  observation  that 
the  words  of  the  blessing  "  shall  inherit  the  earth,"  are  a 
quotation  from  the  Old  Testament,  where  they  would  mean 
literally  and  simply  those  temporal  blessings  and  enjoyments, 
*'  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,"  and  a  long  life  in 
the  quiet  possession  of  them,  which  are  there  promised  as  the 
reward  of  obedience.  But  when  these  words  are  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  as  conveying  a  blessing  under  that  dispensa- 
tion, whose  promises  for  the  most  part  are  future  and  eternal, 
it  seems  a  sound  and  safe  analogy  to  proceed  by,  when  we  in- 
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terpretthe  word  "earth"  as  typical  of  the  land  of  future  pro- 
mise, the  "  spiritual  Canaan  to  which  it  is  the  object  of 
Christ  in  the  Gospel  to  conduct  his  faithful  people."  . 

Mr.  Sumner  truly  observes,  that  taken  in  either  sense  the 
promise  will  not  fail,  and  he  concludes  with  the  foUowinjj  ju- 
dicious and  impressive  appeal. 

*'  Go  then  and  imitate  in  your  daily  intercourse  with  one  ano- 
ther the  temper  of  Him  who,  as  he  died  for  your  redemption,  so 
also  lived  for  your  instruction.  You  will  find  difficulties,  indeed. 
Meekness  is  natural  to  few,  and  can  only  be  attained  by  daily 
watchfulness  and  self- correction  ;  and  after  all,  will  never  be 
equally  the  grace  of  every  Christian,  as  it  will  meet  with  different 
degrees  of  opposition  in  different  persons,  from  the  natural  bent  of 
the  heart.  But  it  must  be  studied  and  desired,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure practised  by  every  Christian  ;  for  we  find,  from  the  place 
which  our  Saviour  gives  it,  that  it  is  one  of  those  qualities  which 
will  be  required  in  all  who  shall  enter  into  his  rest.  Therefore,  it 
must  be  shown  in  all  the  various  relations  of  life ;  shown  by  the 
Christian  parent,  the  Christian  husband,  the  Christian  child,  the 
Christian  master,  the  Christian  servant ;  it  must  be  seen,  that  the 
disciples  of  a  meek  and  lowly  Saviour  are  under  a  control  which  is 
not  natural  to  them,  which,  perhaps,  they  formerly  did  not  at- 
tempt to  exercise,  and  which,  without  divine  grace,  they  would  not 
and  could  not  cultivate.  For  the  opposition  of  the  natural  heart 
must  not  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  of  the  qualities 
which  our  Lord  requires  ;  the  Gospel  not  only  prescribes  rules,  but 
promises  power.  Faithful  is  He  tuho  hath  called  us  by  the  Gospel ; 
and  will  suffer  n  ^ne  of  those  who  come  unto  him,  and  take  his 
yoke  upon  them,  to  perish  for  want  of  those  graces  which  they 
earnestly  seek  to  be  clothed  with,  and  fervently  pray  him  to  be- 
stow."    P.  252. 

We  conclude  our  remarks,  freely  written  in  parts,  yet  we 
are  sure  no  where  uncandidly  or  unkindly  intended,  with  an 
earnest  and  confident  recommendation  of  these  sermons  to 
public  use.  They  will  come  amiss  to  no  class  of  readers  ;  the 
young  and  uninstructed  will  find  in  them  a  sound  and  syste- 
matic introduction  to  Christian  doctrine  and  Christian  charac- 
ter, while  the  more  learned,  who  may  find  perhaps  nothing 
here  that  has  not  in  different  places  by  other  hands  been 
already  as  well  put,  or  as  i»geniously  illustrated,  will  be  im- 
pressed, and  we  think  affected  by  the  genuine  and  earnest, 
yet  kind-hearted  and  moderate  tone  of  piety  which  pervades 
them.  This  is  indeed  Mr.  Sumner's  great  recommendation ; 
without  being  copious,  or  eloquent,  or  impassioned,  there  is  a 
reality,  and  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  good  of  others, 
which  animate  all  he  writes,  and  produce  the  effects  of  the 
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most  winninj;-  oratory.  lio  never  "plays  round  the  head" 
without  "  touching-  the  heait.'' — Me  writes  on  a  suhject  which 
must  interest  all  wiio  think,  and  he  writes  ofly  what  he  be- 
lieves for  himself,  and  viiathe  earnestly  desires  all  who  hear 
liim  should  believe  practically  also,  we  hope  we  shall  meet  with 
liim  again  soon  on  the  same  ground— but  whether  we  door 
not,  it  is  delightlul  to  think  of  a  man  so  thinking,  feeling-,  and 
Avriting-  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  parish,  and  of  the  permanent 
and  important,  though  silent  benefits,  which  he  is  there  con- 
ferring. 


Art.  VJII.  FJemenis ofihe PJiilosophy  of  PhmLs :  conlain- 
imf  the  Principles  of  Scientific  Botanij,  Nomenclature, 
Tluorxj  of  Classification,  Pht/tof/raphj/,  Anatomy,  Che- 
mistry, J'hysioloyy,  Geography,  and  Diseases  of  Plants. 
With  a  History  of  the  Science,  and  Practical  Illustra- 
lions.  By  A.  P.  DecandoUe,  and K.  Sprenrjel.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German,     Blackwood.     Edinburgh. 

KUiVErouS  as  the  introductions  to  Botany  are,  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country,  since  the  cummencement  of  the 
present  century,  there  is  not  one  which  fully  answers  all  the 
purposes  of  elementary  instruction,  and  at  the  same  time 
leads  the  student  sufiiciently  far  into  the  more  exalted  and 
philosophical  parts  of  the  science. 

More  attention  has  (tf  late  been  paid  to  arrangement,  to 
the  determination  of  species,  and  the  settling  of  synonymes, 
than  to  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants.  In  this  latter 
province,  our  continental  neighbours  have  far  outdone  us  in 
zeal  and  industry ;  but  many  of  their  labours  and  observa- 
tions, scattered  through  the  various  periodical  publications, 
are  of  difficult  access,  and  several  ingenious  and  excellent 
woiks  are  by  no  means  so  well  known  among  us,  as  their 
value  and  importance  demand.  It  is,  however,  somewhat 
surprizing,  that  hitherto  there  has  appeared  in  this  country 
no  Vv'ork  of  universally  acknowledged  superiority,  quali- 
fied to  take  the  lead,  as  a  trulv  scientific  introduction  to 
botany. 

The  work  now  before  us  comes  forward  with  no  mean 
pretensions  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  following  is  the 
author's  introduction  of  himself  to  his  readers. 

«'  In  my  introduction  to  the  knowledge  of  plants,  it  v/as  my 
object  to  promote  a  knowledge  of  the  vegetable  world  among  the 
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puljlic  at  large, — and  I  may  venture  to  say  tltat  the  result  has  strr- 
passed  my  expectations.  But  the  progress  which  the  hir^her  and 
scientific  knowledge  of  plants  has  lately  made,  seemed  to  demanti 
an  introductory  treatise  for  the  use  of  students,  which,  embracing; 
the  discoveries  that  have  recently  been  made  throughout  the  whole 
extent  of  the  science,  miglu  supply  the  place  of  the  introductory 
work  of  Willdeiiow  now  become  completely  useless.  With  the 
help  of  the  latest  edition  of  Decandolle's  '  Theorie  Etementaire 
de  la  Botanique,"  published  at  Paris,  1819,  I  flatter  myself  that  I 
have  been  able  to  present  to  the  public  such  a  work.  But  only  the 
first  three  parts  of  this  treatise,  namely,  the  Nomenclature,  the 
Theory  of  Classification,  and  Descriptive  Botany,  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  extracts  from  the  book  of  my  excellent  friend.  All  the 
rest  is  my  own  ;  and  the  reader  will  perceive  tlsat  I  have  used 
mv  utmost  exertions  to  fulfil  well  the  task  I  had  undertuken.*' 
Sprengel's  Preface. 

The  names  of  the  authors  of  this  ^yolk   are  by  ao  means 
new  to  the  scientific  world:  the  Flore  Franfoise,  aifd  oilier 
works  of  Decandolle,  have  acquired  him  high  and  deserve*! 
reputation.     Sprenyel  is  best  known  in  this  country,  as  the 
author   of  an   excellent  treatise  on   Cryptogarnoas   plants. 
The  general  arrang-ement  of  the  work  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  "  Principles  of  Botany,"  of  Willdenow;  in  the  first  de- 
partment   of   the    work  styled   "    Nomenclature"  (the  term 
Terminology  bein^  objected  to)  there  are  some  valuable  rales 
for  the  formation  of  botanical  language.     In  several   parts, 
however,  there  is  much  useless  multiplication  of  terms  :  as 
for  instance  i\    the  article  Nectary ;  the   term  Kecfary  is 
confined  to  the  organs  which  secrete  honey,  while  the  other 
parts  that  have  usually  received  this  name   are  divided  into 
Neotaro-theca?,     Nectari-lyniata,     and     Nectaro-stigmata. 
Linnyeus   certainly  may  have   gone  too  far  in   designating 
every  unusual  appearance  in  a  flower,  a    Nectary  ;  yet  the 
term  has  been  found  extremely  convenient,  and  is  now  gene- 
rally adopted  in  the  extended  signification;  and  as  there  is 
no  fear  of  confounding  it  with  any  of  the  mure  essentia!  parts 
of  the  flower,  the  propriety  of  the  change  of  name  is  very 
fjuestionable  :  considering  that  the  author  continues  to  call 
the  subdivisions  of  the  footstalks  of  leaves  nerves  and  veins^ 
there  is  little  occasion,  in  this  particular  instance,  for  iasti- 
diousncss  about  physiological  correctness  in  nomenclature. 

Part  2nd,  Taxonomy,  contains  a  view  of  the  principal  sys- 
tems of  classitication,  beginning  with  the  artificial  system  of 
Linnajus,  the  several  advantages  and  defects  of  which  are 
vcrv  fairly  stated  ;  then  follows  an   accotuit  of  the  miituui 
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connection  of  plants  as  regards  class,  order,  genns,  and 
species.  Tlie  loilowini;  is  a  very  apt  illustration  of  the  dis» 
tinction  between  species  and  variety. 

**  When  for  instance  in  the  common  Lotus  cornicitlafuSf  on 
whatever  soil  it  may  grow,  we  uniformly  observe  that  it  has  a 
solid  stem,  even  and  erect  divisions  of  the  calyx,  and  expanded 
filaments,  we  must  of  necessity  distinguish  as  a  particular  species 
from  it,  another  form  which  grows  in  bogs  and  watery  meadows, 
which  has  a  much  higher  and  always  hollow  stalk  ;  the  divisions  of 
its  calyx  spread  out  into  a  star-shape,  and  hairy,  and  which  has 
uniformly  thin  filaments,  and  we  must  name  this  latter  species 
either  Lotus  uliginosus  with  Schkuhr,  or  Lotus  major,  with  Scopoli 
and  Smith.  As  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pimpinella  Saxifraga 
grows  sometimes  quite  smooth,  and  sometimes  in  woods  and  shady 
meadows  considerably  hairy,  as  it  displays  sometimes  simple  and 
small  stem  leaves,  sometimes  half  and  even  doubly  pinnated 
leaves  ;  and  as  these  forms  vary  according  to  the  situation  of  the 
plant,  and  during  re-production,  we  cannot  regard  these  forms 
by  any  means  as  distinct  species,  but  we  must  view  them  as  cor- 
ruptions." 

In  speaking  of  the  links  of  connection  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  with  a  view  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  plants, 
tlie  author  attempts  to  trace  most  of  the  varieties  in  the 
figure  and  structure  of  their  several  organs,  to  a  Jiew  simple 
original  forms,  which  are  considered  as  the  standards,  all 
the  deviations  from  which  are  the  effect  of  abortion,  or  the 
result  of  the  union  of  parts  originally  separated.  From  some 
examples  which  are  cited,  this  theory  appears  at  first  some- 
what plausible,  but  in  the  instance  of  the  class  Tetrady- 
namia,  it  is  carried  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds.  The 
plants  of  this  class,  the  author  supposes  to  have  originally 
belonged  to  Decaudria,  and  that  the  four  petals  of  the  for- 
mer are  merely  altered  filaments,  **  as  in  Thlaspi  Bursa  we 
sometimes  observe  this  return  to  the  original  structure. 
Surely  it  would  be  more  philosophical  to  conclude,  that 
Thlaspi  Bursa  occasionally  deviates  Jrom  its  accustomed 
structure,  than  to  accuse  nature  of  such  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  abortions.  When  we  consider  the  numerous  and 
striking  characters  which  distinguish  the  plants  of  this  class, 
and  which  seem  almost  to  mark  them  as  a  separate  and  in- 
sulated province  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  idea  of  their 
being  mere  alterations  of  other  more  primitive  and  esta- 
blished forms,  must  at  once  be  rejected. 

As  far  as  regards  the  4th  Part  of  the  work,  "  Pbytotowy," 
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we  cannot  altogether  agree  with  the  translator  in  the  high 
encomiums  he  has  pronounced  on  the  work  in  his  preface. 

"  That  in  no  one  part  is  it  possible  to  discover  a  trace  of  that 
visionary  mode  of  considering  facts,  and  appearances  which  has 
been  unjustly  represented  as  belonging  to  all  German  writers ; — 
that  condensation  and  perspicuity  are  among  its  most  striking  ex- 
cellencies ; — that  it  bears  in  all  respects  evidence  of  having  pro- 
ceeded from  men,  who  not  only  knew  their  subject  extensively 
and  well,  and  who  thought  justly  on  all  its  parts,  but  of  men, 
who  were  in  possession  of  the  best  means  of  conveying  their  in- 
formation with  effect,  or  who  had  made  the  higher  laws  of  com- 
position their  study." 

In  this  department,  at  least,  which  Sprengel  tells  us  is 
"  all  his  own,"  the  style  and  mode  of  reasoning  are  far  from 
possessing  the  pre-eminent  qualities  imputed  to  them  by 
the  translator.  We  do  not  recognize  here  the  simplicity  and 
elegance  of  Mirbel,  who,  although  he  has  given  a  most 
minute  and  detailed  account  of  the  varieties  in  the  structure 
of  vegetables,  has,  by  his  decided  and  well  arranged  descrip- 
tion, rendered  the  anatomy  of  plants  at  once  intelligible, 
beautiful,  and  satisfactory. 

Sprengel  divides  the  vegetable  textures  into  three  primi- 
tive forms,  the  cell-form,  the  tube-form,  and  the  spiral  form ; 
the  origin  of  tlie  cells  and  tubes  is  thus  explained. 

"  Every  organizing  fluid,  when  it  is  passing  from  the  fluid  into 
the  solid  state,  shews  small  spheres  or  vesicles,  and  speculae,  or 
needle-shaped  bodies  of  a  diminutive  size.  The  former  we  refer 
to  the  disengagement  of  hydrogen,  which,  as  one  of  the  consti- 
tuents of  water,  is  always  the  first  to  separate  itself  from  it, 
because  it  is  little  soluble  in  water.  Oxygen,  on  the  other  hand, 
remains  longer  dissolved  in  water,  and  accordingly  the  spicular 
and  straight  lined  bodies  which  are  produced  by  it  are  more 
slowly  disengaged, — as  in  an  electrical  process,  negative  electri- 
city displays  sparks  and  images  of  a  spherical  shape,  whilst  posi- 
tive electricity  produces  those  of  a  spicular  appearance.  We  find 
this  same  combination  of  spherulae  and  spicule  in  every  genera- 
tive sap,  as  well  as  in  every  slimy  fluid  of  plants.  From  these, 
therefore,  are  solved  the  peculiar  primitive  forms  of  the  veget- 
able world.*' 

The  cellular  texture  is  termed  the  perfection  of  the  sphe- 
rical formation,  and  the  tubular  that  of  the  spicular. 

Now  if  cells  and  tubes  were  original  chemical  formations, 
and  were  produced  by  two  substances  of  totally  opposite  pro- 
perties, it  IS  obvious  that  they  must  always  remain  perfectly 
4istinct  from  each  other,  and  could  never  be  found  in  an 
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iittennc'dule  slate.     In  the  following'  observations   thcreiorc 
tlie  author  completely  overturns  his  gazoous  hypothesis. 

**  Tlie  Ktretclied  form  of  the  cells  is  vcr}'  lik^the  tube-form.  It 
IS  even  uiulcniablc  that  it  co'istitutes,  especially  in  tlie  lower  orga- 
nic boilie«,  tlic  transition  Ibrm  from  the  cells  to  the  tubes.  In  the 
fruit  stalk  of  the  Musci  Ilepatici  and  Frondosi,  we  have  not  yet 
discoveied  tlie  proper  tube  form,  hut  Qn\y  stretched  cells  similar 
t(y  iiil,rs,  which  apparently  answer  tlie  purpose  of  these  latter 
bodies." 

The  aiHlior  (§  273)  advances  the  doctrine  of  organic  per- 
spiration through  impervious  texture;  this  is  very  dilficult  to 
comprehend;  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  small  size 
of  the  pores  in  the  cellular  tissue,  the  epidermis,  and  other 
parts,  has  occasioned  them  to  escape  observation.  The  ibl- 
iowiug  is  the  opinion  of  Mirbel  on  this  subject.  (Elemens  de 
Pliysioiogie  \  egetale  et  de  Botanique.  Faris.  1815.) 

•*  Un  tissu  membraneux,  ccllulaire  et  continu,  plus  ou  raoins 
transparent,  forme  toute  la  substance  dcs  vegetaux.  La  mem- 
brane qui  constitue  le  tissu  membraneuK  est  dune  epaisseur  vari- 
able selon  la  nature  particulicre  des  especes  et  luge  des  individus. 
Elle  est  pourvue  de  pores,  les  uns  visibles,  les  autres  invisible?. 
L'existencc  de  ces  dcrniers  est  prouvee  par  la  transfusion  des 
floides  d'une  partie  du  vegetale  dans  unc  autre,  lors  meme  qu'^il 
est  impossible  d'appercevoir  la  communication  de  cellules  ;  I'exisfe- 
ence  des  autres  est  prouvee  non-seulement  par  la  marche  dcs 
flurdes,  mais  encore  par  I'observation  microscopiquc,  qui  fait  dis- 
tinguer  nettement  les  pores  etles  fentes  dont  souvent  la  membrane 
est  criblee." 

Since  Mirbel  is  now  generally  considered  the  best  autho- 
rity, in  Vegetable  Piiysiology,  and  as  Sprengei  has  most  un- 
accountably neglected  him,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  men- 
tion, that  these  two  eminent  philosophers  are  old  antagonists. 
Mirbel  published  his  "  Traite  d'Anatomie  et  de  Physiologic 
Vegetale  in  the  year  1802:  according  to  Sprengei,  this  con- 
tained many  errors,  and  *'  in  the  mean  time,"  he  states, 
**  Link,  Rudolphi,  and  Treviranus,  {)ublished  more  correct 
views  ;  since  then  Mirbel  has  come  nearer  the  truth.  (Expo- 
sition et  Defense  de  maTheorie  de  I'Organisation  Vegetale. 
Amsterdam.   1808.)" 

But  Mirbel,  on  the  contrary  asserts,  that  his  works,  froni 
an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  or  some  other  cause, 
■were  misunderstood,  and  misrepresented  by  several  German 
authors,  especially  by  Sprengei ;  and  that  the  pamphlet  which 
he  published  at  Amsterdam,  merely  contained  a  more  com- 
plete \icw  of  his  former  opinions.     For  u  lull  stalcmcnt  of 
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the  discussions  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Mir- 
bel's  **  Exposition  et  Defense  de  laTheoriede  I'Orgauisation 
Yegetale.  Paris.  1809. 

The  spiral  form  of  vessels,  the  author  divides  into  the 
primitive,  and  the  derived;  the  latter  which  he  calls  Vas(t. 
scalaria,  are  the  false  spiral  tubes  (jausses  trachtes)  of 
Mirbel : 

**  Under  this  name  are  included  those  canals  with  transverse 
openings,  which  do  not  at  all  shew  the  spiral  winding  of  the 
fibres,  and  which  cannot  be  unrolled.  They  are  formed  by  an 
original  spiral  vessel  meeting  with  perpendicular  fibres  in  its  sides, 
which  fibres  cross  the  winding  lines  longitudinally,  and  unite  them 
together." 

Notwithstanding  Sprengel  has  seen  the  perpendicular 
fibres,  after  maceration,  we  cannot  help  suspending-  our 
assent  to  his  opinion  of  the  structure  of  these  vessels:  since 
iron)  their  position,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not 
being  accompanied  by  the  true  spiral  vessels,  it  seems  most 
probable,  that  they  are  original  vessels,  resembling  the  more 
simple  sap  vessels,  and  differing  from  them  merely  in  the 
size  of  their  openings.  With  respect  to  the  uses  of  the 
spiral  tubes,  the  author  adopts  the  old  opinion,  that  they  are 
air  vessels,  and  perform  some  more  important  office  than  the 
common  sap  vessels. 

*'  As  then  the  spiral  vessels,  and  all  their  varieties  are  uniformly 
found  empty  of  flu'^'s,  as  they  shew  themselves  only  in  the  higher 
plants,  and  constantly  appear  wherever  a  strong  shoot  is  sent  out ; 
as  they  are  always  in  the  company  of  the  sap  vessels;  as  in  fine 
they  maintain  by  their  constant  diagonal  direction,  the  middle 
situation  between  the  perpendicular  and  the  horizontal :  from  all 
these  considerations  we  must  suspect,  that  they  are  the  instruments 
of  the  higher  vital  activity  of  plants,  and  that  they  are  the  organs 
by  which  the  sap  tubes  suffer  an  external  excitement  to  the  speedy 
propulsion  of  the  sap." 

The  following  is  an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  cause  of 
the  green  colour  of  leaves. 

"  The  exhalation  of  oxygen  gas  is  closely  connected  with  a  re- 
markable property  of  leaves,  namely,  their  green  colour.  As  this 
colour  in  the  rainbow  stands  exactly  in  the  middle,  between  the 
two  outermost  tints,  tlie  red  and  the  violet, — as  it  is  bounded  on 
the  one  side  by  the  yellow,  and  on  the  other  by  the  blue,— as  all 
experiments  further  shew,  that  the  red  and  yellow  tints  are  more 
of  an  oxygenous,  and  the  blue  and  violet  more  of  an  hydrogenous 
nature,— it  is  extremely  probable,  that  the  green  colour  is  thp 
clVcct  of  a  neutralization  l)ctwee!i  tiio  two  extreme  colours,  or  that 
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it  arises,  when  the  light  has  attracted  exactly  as  much  oxygen  as 
was  required  by  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  which  remained." 

The  second  division  of  the  Phytotomy,#"  Phytocbeniy," 
contains  an  account  of  the  chemical  components  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  introduces  much  useful  practical  matter,  particu- 
larly relating-  to  agriculture.  However  the  author  does  not 
in  every  instance  display  the  most  correct  chemical  know- 
ledge, especially  when  he  supposes  that  the  fixed  alkalies 
like  ammonia,  are  composed  of  hydrogen  and  azote,  perhaps 
with  a  certain  portion  of  oxygen. 

The  geography,  as  well  as  the  malformations  and  diseases 
of  plants,  forms  an  extremely  interesting  portion  of  the  veork. 
The  history  of  botany  contains  a  concise  account  of  the 
principal  botanical  authors,  with  a  sufficiently  copious  list  of 
their  works. 

The  concluding  part  of  the  work,  **  the  practical  part," 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised.  Examples  are  given  of  one  or 
more  plants,  from  each  class  of  the  Linnsean  system,  treated 
of  at  length  under  the  following  heads  :  first,  the  systematic 
name  is  given  from  the  most  approved  authority,  with  the 
familiar  appellation  in  several  modern  languages  :  secondly, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  form  and  structure  of  the  plant 
throughout :  thirdly,  the  "  Diagnosis  and  affinity  :"  fourthly, 
*'  Synonymes  and  figures :"  fifthly,  "  Geographical  distri- 
bution :"  lastly,  "  Uses."  This  plan  may  be  recommended  as 
an  excellent  model  for  the  formation  of  a  Flora  or  Synopsis 
of  plants. 

In  speaking  of  this  work,  as  a  whole,  it  is  impossible  to 
add  any  thing  in  the  way  of  encomium,  to  that  which  has 
been  so  unsparingly  applied  by  the  translator.  It  is  not  the 
kind  of  work  exactly  suited  for  a  beginner,  but  is  certainly 
admirably  adapted  for  a  person  who  has  made  some  progress 
in  the  science  ;  for  one  already  acquainted  with  the  language 
of  botany,  and  the  system  of  Linnaeus,  who  is  about  to 
extend  his  views  to  a  larger  and  more  philosophical  know- 
ledge of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  absence  of  better  treatises,  it  will  no  doubt  become 
of  much  weight  and  authority,  especially  when  we  consider 
the  great  reputation  of  the  authors.  It  is  therefore  of  more 
importance,  that  its  errors  should  be  pointed  out,  and  that 
the  inquiring  student  should  be  on  his  guard,  against  impli- 
citly adopting  the  opinions  contained  in  it,  with  out  proper 
examination. 

Dr.  Bilderdyk,  of  Amsterdam,  who  wrote  a  view  of  the 
opinions  of  the  French  and  German  Vegetable  jPhysiologists 
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(prefixed  to  Mirbel's   work)  speaking  of  Sprengel,  has  the 
following  trite  remarks. 

"  Je  rends  hommage  au  merite  eminent  de  M.  Sprengel ;  mais 
3'il  s'est  trompe,  il  faut  bien  le  dire.  Les  erreurs  des  hommes 
vulgaires,  n'ont  pas  besoin  d'etre  relevees  :  elles  sent  sans  conse- 
quence :  il  n'en  est  pas  ainsi  des  erreurs  des  hommes  distingues, 
elles  seduisent  la  multitude,  et  il  faut  les  attaquer  avec  vigueur, 
pour  les  detruire." 


Art.  IX.  A  List  of  Editions  of  the  Bible  and 
Parts  thereof  in  English,  from  the  Year  MDV.  to 
MDCCCXX. :  with  an  Appendix  containing  Speci- 
mens of  Translations,  and  Bibliographical  Descriptions. 
By  the  Rev.  Henry  Cotton,  D.C.L.  late  Student  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Octavo.  180  pp.  Oxford,  at 
the  Clarendon  Press.     1821. 

The  increasing  attention  which,  of  late  years,  has  been  given 
to  whatever  is  connected  with  the  critical  study  and  literary 
history  of  the  Scriptures,  may  certainly  be  considered  as  a 
pleasing  sign  of  the  times ;  and  though  a  mere  catalogue  of 
editions  of  the  Bible  may  appear  to  be  valuable  to  a  limited 
class  of  persons,  yet,  when  executed  (as  it  is  in  the  present 
instance)  with  not  '*  a  little  diligence,"  ability,  and  research, 
it  is  calculated  to  afford  much  and  various  information  of  a 
highly  interesting  nature. 

The  present  work,  though  not  the  first  of  the  kind,  is  by 
far  the  most  complete  in  our  language.  The  lists  similar  to 
the  present,  which  have  already  appeared,  and  of  which  Dr. 
Cotton  has  availed  himself,  where  actual  inspection  was  not 
within  his  reach,  are  the  following,  viz. 

1.  "  A  List  of  various  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  of  Parts 
thereof  in  English,  from  the  year  1526  to  1776,  from  a  MS. 
(No. 1140,)  in  the  Archiepiscopal  Library  at  Lambeth,  much 
enlarged  and  improved."  Of  this  list,  which  consists  of  a 
single  sheet  in  octavo  without  a  title  page,  two  hundred  and 
fifty  copies  only  were  privately  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  1776,  at  the  press  of  Mr. 
Bowyer.  In  it  the  editions  of  the  Psalms  are  intermixed 
with  those  of  the  Bible. 

2.  **  A  List  of  various  Editions  of  the  Bible  and  Parts 
thereof  in  English,  from  the  year  1526  to  1776.     A  Manu- 
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script  List  of  English  Bibles,  copied  irom  one  compiled  by 
tlie  late  Mr.  Joseph  Ames,  presented  to  the  Lambeth  Ijhrnry 
by  Dr.  Gilford,  hath  furnislied  some  piirt  of  this  publication  : 
later  discoveries  of  several  learned  Gentlenfeii  have  supplied 
the  rest,  London,  1778." 

This  list  (a  copy  of  which  is  before  us)  was  also  printed  for 
presents  only  :  it  is  in  8vo.  oil  thirty-seven  leaves,  printed 
on  one  side.  The  Psalms  are  here  placed  in  chronological 
order  by  themselves ;  which  arrangement,  being  more  dis- 
tinct, has  very  properly  been  followed  by  the  compiler  of 
the  volume  now  under  consideration.  These  two  lists, 
tliough  generally  imagined  to  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Du- 
carel,  (whose  name  they  usually  bear)  were  really  drawn  up 
by  the  late  Mr.  Mark  Cephas  Tutet,  an  eminent  bibliogra- 
pher and  antiquarian  of  the  last  century.  The  second  list, 
enlarged  and  improve.)  by  tiie  Kev.  Clement  Crutwell,  was 
prefixed  to  his  edition  of  the  Bible  with  Bishop  Wilson's 
notes,  printed  at  Bath  in  1785;  from  which  it  was  copied  by 
Mr.  Elewlett  in  the  Introduction  to  his  Commentary,  pub- 
lished at  London  in  1811.  Several  editions,  which  appear 
in  the  former  lists,  are  omitted  in  this,  probably  (Dr.  Cot- 
ton conjectures)  because  the  editor  was  not  satisfied  of 
their  existence :  Dr.  Cotton,  however,  has  not  considered 
himself  justified  in  adhering-  to  Mr.  Crutwell's  omissions  ; 
since  it  may  well  happen,  that  others  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  meet  witli  editions,  which  may  have  escaped  their 
united  researches.  ' 

4.  Mr.  Tutet's  List,  No.  2,  continued  to  the  year  1792, 
with  a  notice  of  two  Pfianuscript  Versions^  was  annexed  to 
Archbishop  Newcome's  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Biblical  Translations,  printed  at  Dublin,  in  8vo.,  1792  :  and 
this  list  was  reprinted  and  appended. 

5.  To  a  republication  of  Lewis's  History  of  the  English 
Translations  of  the  Bible,  8vo.,  London,  1818,  with  a  very 
scanty  Supplement  brought  down  to  the  year  18iG.  The 
editors  of  the  two  last  noticed  lists  do  not  appear  to  have 
seen  that  of  Mr.  Crutwell. 

In  ail  of  these  the  editions  are  arranged  chronologically, 
and  in  the  four  last  the  Psalms  iorm  a  separate  class.  The 
tabular  form  in  which  they  were  printed  has  been  judiciously 
rejected  by  Dr.  Cotton,  who  has  thus  gained  additional 
room.  The  lists  in  question  were,  moreover,  destitute  of 
notes  or  descriptions,  and  were  by  no  means  complete  to  the 
se\eral  periods  when  they  were  respectively  published  :  but 
he  has  enlarged  and  brought  his  list  down  to  the  year  1820, 
with  but  few  omissions,  and  has  enriched  his  pages  with 
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various  brief"  and  higbly  interesting  annotations,  both  biblio- 
graphical and  critical.  His  publication  consists  oi"  two 
parts,  viz- 

1.  A  List  of  the  various  Editions  of  t!ie  Englisb  Bible 
and  of  Parts  thereof,  from  1505  to  1820.  lu  this  Dr.  C.jtton 
has  retained  whatever  was  set  down  in  the  i'ormer  lists,  un- 
less upon  examination  he  discovered  it  to  be  erroneous  :  he 
Jias  also  specified  tiie  possessors  of  the  earlier  editions,  and 
has  given  the  name  oi  every  society  or  person  witb  whom  he 
found  the  more  rare  and  curious  articles — citing-  public  re- 
positories, such  as  the  Bodleian  and  other  libraries,  in  pre- 
ference to  the  collections  of  private  individual:,.  For  it  i:; 
interesting,,  (he  justly  remarks)  and  in  many  cases  useful,  tt* 
know  where  a  particular  translation  or  remarkaiJe  edition 
can  be  found,  and  also  to  know  where  a  second  or  a  third 
copy  is  to  be  met  with,  either  for  supplying-  delects  or  for 
instituting-  a  collection  of.  copies.  This  part  of  his  volume 
must  have  cost  him  no  small  labour :  for,  thouyh  the  tr«a- 
sures  of  the  British  Museum  are  naw  well-known  by  means 
of  its  ample  printed  catalogues,  we  were  utter  strangers  to 
the  rich  stores  contained  in  the  Bodleian  liibrary,  in  that  «f 
Lis  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Canteibury,  and  also  in  that  of 

\  the  Dean  and  Cbapter  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral,  until  Dr. 
Cotton  explored  them,  and  communicated  to  the  public  the 
I   benefit  of  his  researches. 

2.  The  second  part  of  this  tract  contains  editions  of  the 
Psalms,  tlie  translations  of  v/hich  are  for  the  most  part  iu 
metre.  In  cne  of  he  articles  of  the  Appendix  he  has  given 
.specimens  of  the  various  readings  introduced  iu  tiie  well- 
known  version  of  Sterneholde;  but  of  the  versions  by  Brady 
and  Tate,  Patrick,  Barton,  Merrick,  and  others,  a  few  of  the 
earlier  editions  alone  are  mentioned,  or  those  which  pre- 
sented any  new  variety  of  rendering. 

The  Appendix  consists  of  numerous  bibliographical  de- 
scriptions, and  specimens  of  versions  of  different  parts  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament,  which  could  not  very  conveniently 
be  thrown  into  the  shape  of  notes,  without  overloading  the 
page  and  interrupting  the  facility  of  reference.  These  will 
be  perused  with  much  interest,  especially  the  specimens  of 
translations ;  for,  by  thus  bringing  together,  and  exhibiting 
in  one  view  various  renderings  of  any  the  same  portion  of 
Scripture,  a  tolerable  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  style  and 
character  of  each  translation.  Their  points  of  resemblance 
as  well  as  of  difference  are  at  once  seen,  and  the  gradual 
progress  towards  the  formation  of  our  {)resent  authorized 
version  may  be  traced  without  diHicultv.     A  further  advant- 
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age  resulting  Irom  the  very  curious  specimens  of  transla- 
tions, which  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  is,  that  any  person 
possessing  an  imperfect  version  of  the  Bible,  may  here  at 
once  ascertain  of  what  translation  it  forms  t  part. 

From  the  preceding  remarks,  our  readers  will  easily  pei'- 
ceive  that  the  main  design  of  Dr.  Cotton's  work  is,  to  shew 
what  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  translating  the  Sacred 
Volume  into  English,  and  to  trace  the  various  steps  by  which 
we  have  arrived  at  our  present  authorized  version.  It  would, 
as  the  author  very  justly  observes,  be  a  curious  and  pleasing 
task  to  trace  the  gradual  change  and  improvement  which 
took  place,  as  new  light  broke  in  upon  the  minds  of  the 
translators ;  pleasing  also  to  observe  how  many  of  the  earliest 
expressions  have  withstood  repeated  revisals  of  the  transla- 
tion, and  are  retained  and  approved  at  the  present  day. 

**  This  last  is  a  circumstance  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  forcibly 
any  one  who  has  been  led  to  examine  our  earlier  printed  Bibles. 
Let  any  person  take  up  the  first  edition  of  Coverdale's  Bible, 
printed  in  1535,  and  read  from  it  one  of  the  Psalms;  besides  the 
general  similarity  which  pervades  the  whole,  how  many  verses  will 
he  find  of  which  every  word  is  the  same  with  those  which  he  reads 
in  the  Praj^er  Book  as  now  printed  and  used !  Surely  that  render- 
ing must  have  been  near  the  truth,  which  repeated  examination 
has  not  thought  fit  to  alter ;  that  language  must  have  been  well 
chosen,  which  could  not  only  maintain  its  ground  amidst  so  many 
changes  of  style  and  of  taste,  but  could  continue  to  be  generally 
intelligible  after  nearly  three  centuries  had  elapsed,  and  when  al- 
most every  other  composition  of  the  same  age  had  become  en- 
veloped in  considerable  obscurity."     Introduction,  p.  xiv. 

Besides  exhibiting  the  steps  by  which  we  have  thus  ar- 
rived at  our  present  admirable  version,  this  publication  will 
serve  to  give  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  degree  of  estimation  in 
which  the  different  versions  were  held,  by  shewing  the  mul- 
titude or  paucity  of  their  impressions. 

The  number  of  editions  of  the  English  Bible,  entire  and 
partial,  which  are  contained  in  Dr.  Cotton's  '  List,'  amounts 
to  considerably  more  than  six  hundred;  and  that  of  the 
Psalms  to  nearly  four  hundred.  We  shall  transcribe  a  few 
of  his  notes  and  descriptions,  that  our  readers  may  be  en- 
abled to  form  some  idea  of  the  nature  of  his  work,  and  of  the 
labour  with  which  the  compilation  of  it  must  have  been  at- 
tended. 

**  1526.  New  Testament  *,  translated  by  Wm.  Tyndale;  printed 

*  "  Of  this  valuable  and  highly  interesting  volume,  the  first  fruits  of  an  at- 
tempt to  print  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue,  and  the  chief  cause  of  Upe 
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at  Antwerp.-— 7n  the  possession  of  St.  Paul's  Library  ;  Dr.  Gif- 
ford.     12"."     P.  1. 

"  1535.  New  Test.  Tyndale's:  '  fynesshed  1535.'— £.re/er 
College*.     12o."     P.  3. 

"  The  first  title  is  wanting,  as  likewise  Tyndale's  preface.  The 
volume  begins  with  «  A  prologe  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,'  16 
leaves,  with  the  signatures  ^  and  *.  'A  table  for  the  foure 
Evangelistes,'  &c.  *  A  table  for  the  Actes  of  the  Apostles,'  to- 
gether 12  leaves.  On  the  reverse  of  the  last  is,  *  The  bokes  con- 
teyned  in  the  newe  Testament.'  Then  follows  a  second  title, 
'  The  newe  Testament,  dylygently  corected  and  compared  with 
the  Greke  by  Willyam  Tindale :  and  fynesshed  in  the  yere  of  cure 
Lorde  God  A.M.D.  and  xxxv.'  On  the  reverse  is  given  again 
a  list  of  "  the  bokes  conteyned,  &c.'  and  '  A  prologe  of  S.  Mat- 
thew.' The  text  of  St.  Matthew  begins  on  fol.  ii.  St.  Mark  on 
fol.  xl.  the  Acts  on  fol.  cxxxiiii.  Romans  (without  any  break  for  the 
prologue,  which,  standing  in  so  unusual  a  place,  might  fairly  be 
supposed  to  have  been  transposed  by  the  binder)   on  fol.  clxxiii. 


I  persecution  and  subsequent  death  of  the  translator,  a  single  copy  only  was  sup- 
posed to  exist.  Of  the  manner  in  which  this  found  its  way  into  the  Harleian 
Library,  and  of  the  value  set  upon  it  by  Lord  Oxford  and  Mr.  Ames,  a  short  but 
interesting  account  is  given  in  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  It  is  in  the  hand-writing  of  Ames,  is  addressed  to  Mr. 
George  Ballard,  and  dated  Wapping,  June  30,  1743.  •  I  cannot  forbear  telling 
you  of  my  good  success  in  buying  at  Lord  Oxford's  sale  the  Phoenix  of  the  whole 
library  ;  I  mean  the  first  English  Testament  that  ever  was  printed  in  (he  year 
1B26.  It  has  been  thought  no  perfect  one  was  left  from  the  flames.  My  Lord 
was  so  well  pleased  in  being  the  possessor  of  it,  that  he  gave  the  person  [Mr. 
John  Murrey]  he  had  it  of,  ten  guineas,  and  settled  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  during  the  person's  life,  which  is  yet  paid  him.  The  particulars  are  too 
many  to  commit  to  a  Ic  'er :  the  old  historians  and  Fox  give  a  good  account 

of  it."' 

"  Herbert's  account,  given  in  a  note  at  p.  1535,  may  form  a  sequel  to  this  : 
'  The  first  edition  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ames,  who  bought  it  for  fifteen 
shillings,  out  of  the  Harleian  library.  No.  420,  sold  by  Tho.  Osborne,  1743.  Mr. 
John  White  purchased  it  for  15/.  4s.  6(i.  at  the  auction  of  Mr.  Ames'  books.  No. 
1252  sold  by  Langford,  1760,  and  sold  it  for  twenty-one  pounds  to  Dr.  Giflford, 
who  at  his  decease  bequeathed  it,  with  many  others,  to  the  Baptist  Museum, 

Bristol.' 

"  But  it  has  been  my  fortune,  in  examining  the  library  of  St  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral, to  discover  a  second  copy.     Unluckily  it  is  imperfect,  both  at  the  beginning 
i  and  end  ;  and  its  former  owner,  as  if  afraid  of  a  second  Bishop  Tonstall,  has  con- 
jtrived  most  ingeniously  to  disguise  and  disfigure  it,  by  intermixing  the  leaves  of 
ithe  Gospels  and  Epistles  with  each  other  in  the  strangest  manner.     The  volume 
lis   in  half-binding,  lettered  (for  what  reason  I  know  not)  '  Lant's  Testament.' 
I  Surely  it  well  deserves  to  be  carefully  taken  to  pieces  and  examined:   the  defi- 
icient  parts  should  be  supplied  by  a  transcript  from  the  Bristol  copy,  and  inserted 
lin  their  proper  places,   lest  an  unhappy  accident  should  deprive  us  of  either  of 
them  :  the  volume  should  then  be  rebound,  and  placed  under  lock  and  key,  and 
under  the  special  superintendance  of  the  librarian." 

*  «  I  have  not  fouiitl  this  edition  noticed  by  any  writer  previous  to  I\Ir.  Crut- 
well,  in  wiiose  list  it  appears;  nor  do  I  know  of  another  copy  besides  that  in 
Exeter  College  libiary." 

o 
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IIol)rcus  on  cclv.    Revelation  on  cclxxi.     The  last  leaf  of  the 
volume  is  cclxxx.  containing;  chapter  viii.  of  the  Revelation  :  the 
remainder  unfortunately  is  wantin};.     The  sif.rnatures  run  in  eights. 
There  are  maryinal  references,  and  heads  of  eljppters,  but  no  notes. 
The  letter,  but  above  all  the  spelling,   prove  the  volume  to  have 
been  executed  in  the  Low  Countries.     E.  G.  it  reads,  '  faether, 
moether,   taeke,   holly,   Saeynct,   stoene,   oones,    thoese,   sayede, 
vvhorsse,'  Sec.  for  *  father,  mother,  take,  holy,  saint,  stone,  once, 
those,  said,  worse,'  &c.     And  tlie  misprints  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous.    There   are   small  woodcuts    at    the   beginning  of  each 
Gospel,  and  in  the  Revelation  larger  ones,  occupying  about  twa 
thirds  of  the  page.     The  execution  of  these  is  very  coarse.    There 
are  initials  of  two  sizes,  cut  in  wood.     A  full  page  contains  38 
lines."     P.  168. 

"  J535.  Bible,  translated  by  Myles  Coverdale :  no  place*,  no 
name. — British  JDluseum  ;  BocUeinn  ;  Public -Library,  Cambridge; 
Sion  College  ;  All  Sunls  College;  Lambeth  Library  ;  Dr.  Gijford; 
Dr.  Coonlie.     fol."     P.  3. 

One  of  the  rarest  specimens  of  Britisli  typography  is,  the 
first  fourteen  chapters  of  the  Ada  of  the  Apostles  translated 
into  English  metre,  and  set  to  music  by  Christopher  Tye, 
Doctor  in  Music.  A  copy  of  this  unique  publication  was 
presented  to  the  Lambeth  Library  by  Sir  John  Hawkins 
in  1777,  containing  the  following  description  of  it,  for  which 
Dr.  Cotton  deserves,  and  will,  doubtless,  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  bibliographer. 

*'  Ti!le,  (in  MS)  *  The  Actes  of  the  Apostles,  translated  into 
English  meter,  and  dedicated  to  the  Kynge's  moste  excellent  Ma- 
jestye  by  Christofer  Tye  Doctor  in  Musyke,  and  one  of  the  Gen- 
tlemen of  hys  Graces  moste  honourable  Chappell,  with  notes  to 
eclie  chapter,  to  synge,  and  also  to  play  upon  the  Lute,  very 
necessarye  for  studentes  after  theyr  studye  to  fyle  theyr  wyttes, 
and  also  for  all  Christians  that  cannot  synge  to  read  the  good  and 
godly e  story es  of  the  lyves  of  Christ  hys  Appostles.  L'553.' 
Dedication,  '  To  the  vertuous  and  godlye  learned  Prynce  Ed- 
warde  the  VT.  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Englande,  France 
and   Irelande  Defendour  of  the   Fayth,  and  on  earth  next  and 

*  "  Humphry  Wanley  thought  by  the  type  that  it  was  printe.l  at  Zurich,  by 
Chr.  Froschover.  Herbert  says  that  tlitre  were  two  editions  with  but  httle  varia- 
tion. In  tlie  British  Museum  are  some  sui-iernumerary  leaves,  containing  varia- 
licns,  but  these  seeiu  to  be  chiefly  in  the  paging.  Of  seven  copies  of  this  edition 
which  I  have  sfen,  tliat  in  ihe  British  Museum  is  the  only  one  which  has  the 
title-page,  and  eve  n  this  is  made  up  from  two  copies.  Of  the  others,  the  Bod- 
leian copy  is  by  far  the  finest.  In  the  Dedication,  the  Museum  copy  has  Queen 
Anne,  (since  altered  into  June  ;)  Lambeth  library  has  a  copy  with  each  ;  the 
Bodleian  has  Anne;  All  So-.ils  College  has  neither;  Sion  College  has  Jane;  Dr. 
Coomb<»  ha's  neither.  I  sho'.ild  observe,  that  the  preliminary  pieces  arc  printed 
in  a  different  tyjie,  and  were  probably  added  after  the  arrival  of  the  volume  in 
England." 
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immediately  under  Christe,  of  the  Churches  of  England  and  Ire- 
lande  the  Supreme  head,  your  grace's  humble  lovynge  and  obe 
dient  servaunte  Christofer  Tye  wysheth  the  continuance  of  God 
hys  feare  to  dwell  in  your  grace's  heart,  longe  to  reygne  in  muche 
honoure,  healthe,  wealthe,  and  victorye.*  Then  follows  a  metrical 
preface,  consisting  of  25  stanzas  : 

"  Consydrynge  well,  most  godly  Kyng 

*'  The  zeale  and  perfects  love 
*«  Your  Grace  doth  beare  to  eche  good  thyng 
*'  That  geven  is  from  above.'*     &c. 
The  text,  with  music  for  four  voices,  meane,  tenour,  counter- 
tenor, bassus : 

*'  In  the  former  Treatyse  to  thee 

**  Dere  frend  The  o  phi  lus 
"  I  have  written  the  verite 
*'  Of  the  Lord  Christ  Jesus. 

2. 
*'  Whiche  he  to  do  and  eke  to  teache 

"  Began  until  the  daye 
•'  In  whiche  the  Sprite  up  hym  did  feache 
"  To  dwell  above  for  aye." 
The  concluding  stanza  (of  chapter  xivth  and  last)  is  thus  : 
*•  Howe  he  the  doore  of  fayth  untyde 

**  The  Gentyls  in  to  call 
«  And  there  longe  tyme  they  dyd  abyde 
"  With  the  disciples  all." 
«  *  Imprinted  at  London  by  Nycolas  Hyll  for  Wyllyam  Seres. 
'  Ctimprivilegio  ad  imprimendum  solum.'     The  volume   is  a  small 
iSm".  printed  in  bla'-k  letter."     P.  140. 

Of  the  translations  of  the  Psalms,  that  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  (in  verse  and  with  notes)  printed  at  London  in  1549, 
is  an  entirely  new  discovery.  No  bibliographer  seems  to 
have  known  that  he  had  executed  a  translation  in  verse. 
Queen's  College,  Oxford,  has  the  felicity  of  possessing  the 
very  rare  and  perhaps  only  remaining  copy  of  this  work.  A 
copious  description  of  it,  with  specimens,  is  given  by  Dr. 
Cotton,  for  which  we  must  refer  to  his  Appendix,  and  shall 
only  annex  two  stanzas  of  Coverdale's  version  of  Psalm 
cxxxvii.  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious  reader. 

1. 

"  At  the  ryvers  of  Babilon 

there  sat  we  downe  ryght  hevely 
Even  whan  we  thought  upon  Sion 
we  wept  together  sorofully 
for  we  were  in  soch  hevynes 
y'  we  forgat  al  our  merynes 

o  2 
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and  left  of  all  our  sporte  &  playe 
on  tlie  willye  trees  y'  were  therby 
we  hanged  up  our  harpes  truly 

And  niorned  sore  both  night  &  flay. 

2. 
"  Tliey  that  toke  us  so  cruelly 

and  led  us  bounde  into  pryson 
requyrcd  of  us  some  melody 
with  wordes  full  of  derision 
when  we  hanged  our  harpes  awaye 
this  cruell  folke  to  us  coulde  saye 

Now  let  us  hear  some  mery  songe 
Synge  us  a  songe  of  some  swete  toyne 
as  ye  were  wont  to  synge  at  Sion 

where  ye  have  lerned  to  synge  so  longe."     P.  143, 

Several  other  versions  of  the  Psalms  are  also  very  curious  ,; 
as,  that  by  John  Alaph  (which  of  course  is  a  feigned  name) 
printed  in  1530,  4to.  a  very  beautiful  copy  of  which  is  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  and  another  by  Archbishop  Parker,  in 
quarto,  and  printed  about  the  year  1560,  although  it  does 
not  bear  his  name.  On  account  of  the  extreme  rarity  of 
copies  of  this  book,  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the 
Archbishop  intended  it  for  private  circulation  07dy ;  but  from 
the  regular  division  of  the  verses,  it  seems  to  have  been  in- 
tended for  public  use  in  the  choir.  It  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  also  in  that  of  Brasen  Nose  College, 
Oxford.  To  this  version  we  may  add  a  translation  of  certain 
Psalms  *,  by  Abraham  Fraunce,  in  English  hexameters,  a 
species  of  metre  which  Mr.  Southey  has  at  once  verbally  re- 
commended, and  by  his  total  failure  in  his  '  Vision  of  Judg- 
ment,' has  practically  shewn  to  be  most  absurd.  A  speci- 
men of  Fraunce's  version  is  given  in  the  Appendix.  In  the 
thirteenth  Number  of  the  Christian  Remembrancer  f.  Dr. 
Cotton  has  communicated  the  result  of  some  interesting:  re- 
searches  respecting  the  earlier  English  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psalms,  to  which  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  our 
readers  :  but  we  cannot  pass  in  silence  his  notice  of  some 
Psalms  by  the  brave  and  virtuous  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  There 
is  extant  in  manuscript  the  whole"  Psalter  by  him  and  his  ac- 
complished sister,  the  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  but  what  share 
each  had  in  the  performance,  it  is  not  now  easy  to  ascertain. 
The  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm  was  printed  as  Sir 
Philip  Sidney's,  in  No.  xviii.  of  the  Guardian  :  seven  others 

*  Viz.  Psalms  i.  vi.  viii.  xxix.  xxxviii.  1.  Ixxiii.  and  civ.  printed  at  the  end  ol" 
*•  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  Emanui-1."     London,  1391,  &c.  4to. 
t  For  June,  18'2],  pp.  327—331. 
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were  given  in  Sir  John  Harrington's  Nugee  Antiquae ;  and 
two  at  the  end  of  the  late  Dr.  Zouch's  Life  of  Sidney.  From 
the  manuscript  in  question,  which  is  in  Dr.  Cotton's  posses- 
sion, he  has  selected  some  passages  of  singular  beauty  and 
fidehtv,  in  the  hope  of  rescuing  this  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  from  the  unmerited  obscurity  in  which  it  has  so 
louo-  been  buried  :  and  with  the  same  view  we  select  the  fol- 
lowing passages,  for  the  gratification  of  such  of  our  readers 
to  whom  they  will  be  new,  as  they  were  to  us. 

PSALM  XCIII. 

I. 

"  Cloth'd  in  state  ^nd  girt  with  might 

Monarch-like  Jehovah  reignes, 
He  who  earth's  foundations  pight, 

pight  at  first,  and  yet  sustaines  : 

He  whose  stable  throne  disdaines 
Motion's  shock,  and  ages  flight ; 

He  who  endless  One  remaines, 
One  the  same  in  changeless  plight. 

H. 
"  Rivers  you,  though  rivers  rore, 
roaring  though  sea-billows  rise, 
vex  the  deep,  and  break  the  shore, 
stronger  art  Thou,  Lord  of  skies  ! 
firme  and  true  thy  promise  ties 
now  and  still  as  heretofore ;         x 

holy  worship  never  dies 
in  thy  \.  -use  where  we  adore.'* 

Christian  Remembrancer,  June,  1821,  p.  330. 

As  Dr.  Cotton's  transcript  contains  some  various  readings 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  translation  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.  we  shall 
subjoin  his  copy  of  it. 

PSALM  cxxxvn. 

I. 

"  Nigh  seated  where  the  river  flowes 

that  wat'reth  Babel's  thankfulle  plaine 
which  then  our  tears  in  pearled  rowes 

did  help  to  water  with  their  raine, 
the  thought  of  Sion  bred  such  woes 
that  though  our  harps  we  did  retaine 
Yet  useless  and  untouched  tliere 
on  willowes  onely  hang'd  they  were. 

"  Now  while  our  harpes  were  hanged  so 
the  men  whose  captives  then  we  lay 
j  did  on  our  grief  insulting  grow 

and  more  to  grieve  us  thus  did  say, 
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you  that  of  nnisick  make  such  show, 
come  sing  us  now  a  Sion  laie  : 
»  O  no  !  we  have  nor  voice  nowhand 

for  such  a  song  in  such  a  land. 

III. 
*'  Though  far  I  lye,  sweet  Sion  hill, 
in  forraine  soile  exil'd  from  thee, 
yet  let  my  hand  forget  his  skill 

if  ever  thou  forgotten  bee : 
yea  let  my  tongue  fast  glewed  still 
unto  my  roof  ly  mute  in  me, 
if  thy  neglect  in  me  do  spring, 
or  ougl)t  I  doe  but  Salem  sing. 

IV. 

*•  But  tliou,  6  Lord,  wilt  not  forget 
to  quit  the  paines  of  Edom's  race, 
who  causelessly  yet  hotly  set 

thy  holy  citie  to  deface : 
thus  did  the  bloodie  victors  whet 

what  time  they  entred  first  the  place : 
downe,  downe  with  it  at  any  hand, 
make  nil  flat  plaiae,  let  nothing  stand. 

**  And  Babylon  that  didst  us  wast 

thyself  shall  one  day  wasted  bee, 
and  happie  he  who  what  thou  hast 
to  others  done  shall  do  to  thee : 
like  bitterness  shall  make  thee  tast 
like  wofuU  objects  make  thee  see, 
yea  happie  who  thy  little  ones 
shall  take  and  dash  against  the  stones.'* 

Christian  Remembramer,  June,  1821,  p.  331. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  second  division  is  occupied 
with  different  editions  of  Sternhoid's  version  of  the  Psalms, 
published  between  the  years  1541  and  1096;  and  some  spe- 
cimens are  given  in  the  Appendix,  to  shew  the  alterations 
Avhich  were  successively  made  in  that  once  popular,  and,  in 
many  respects,  very  faithful  metrical  translation.  Of  the 
other  versions  by  IJcd,  Brady,  and  Tate,  Barton,  Patrick, 
Merrick,  &c.  a  few  of  the  earlier  editions  only  are  mentioned, 
or  those  which  presented  any  new  variety.  Of  the  Psalms 
in  verse  and  prose,  with  the  Songs  of  Moses,  Deborah,  &c. 
translated  by  H.  Dod,  we  have  a  specimen  in  the  Appendix : 
and  for  the  information  of  such  of  our  readers  as  have  never 
seen  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  verse,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that,  at  the  end  of  this  edition  of  the  Psalms,  is 
found  the  act  for  enjoining  a  public  thanksgiving  on  the  fifth 
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of  November,  "  composed  into  easie  raeeter,  a  song  meete 
for  yong  and  old"  !  We  think  we  may  safely  affirm  tliat  it  is 
the  only  poem  in  the  English  language  which  begins  with 
the  word  "  Whereas."  No  place  or  printer's  namy  is  indi- 
cated in  either  of  the  copies  which  are  found  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Lambeth  libraries  :  and  Dr.  Cotton  states  that  the 
vohime  has  much  the  appearance  of  having  been  printed  in 
Holland.  He  has  given  the  v/hole  of  this  curious  piece  of 
rhyme  in  his  Appendix,  whence  (as  Dod's  volume  is  of  no 
common  occurrence)  we  select  a  few  stanzas  : — 

«'  Whereas  Almightie  God  hath  in 

All  ages  sliew'd  his  power 
And  mercie  in  miraculous 

standing  our  Saviour : 
And  gracious  deliverer 

of  Church  and  children  dear  : 
Protecting  safely  Kings  and  States 

who  right  religious  are. 

2. 
**  And  where  no  nation  of  the  earth 
hath  binne  more  rearely  blest, 
With  greater  benefits,  then  this 

our  realrae  among  the  rest. 
Which  freely  now  enjoy 'th"  the  true 

and  free  profession 
Of  sacred  Gospel  under  our 
L  "ng,  and  dread  Soveraigne. 

3. 
"  Who  greatest,  and  best  learned  is, 
and  most  religious  King, 
'fhat  ever  raigned  in  this  land, 

enriched  with  blesseing. 
Of  a  most  hopeful!  progenie, 

and  p'ciUeous  Eoyall  seede, 
descending  of  his  Royall  race 
and  promising  indeed."    P.  J 51. 

Having  recited  the  circumstances  of  that  horrid  conspiracy, 
and  of  its  providential  detection,  the  Act  proceeds  to  enact 
that  the  fifth  of  JSoveinber  shall  be  observed  every  year  as  a 
day  of  '  publique  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,'  in  the  iol- 
lowing  terms. 


«( 


14.      ^ 
Be  it  therefore  enacted,  by 

the  Royall  Majeslie 
Of  our  good  King,  and  by  his  Lords 

divines  and  temporaltie. 
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And  also  by  authoritie 

Of  this  whole  Parl'ament, 
Th'  atbresayd  powres,  Se  Commons Vl 

assembled  nowe  present. 

15. 
"  That  all  and  sinc;uler  divines 
In  Churches  Cathedral) 
And  ministers  in  everie  Church 

which  is  Parochiall : 
Or  other  place,  that  is  for  use 
of  prayer  knowne  by  name, 
In  England's  realme  or  within 
dominions  of  the  same, 

16. 
"  Shalle  alwayes  on  the  fifth  day  of 
the  moneth  of  each  November, 
In  prayers  to  Almightie  God 

give  praise  and  thankes  for  ever : 
For  this  most  wondrous  happienesse 

in  our  deliverance : 
That  so  the  same  may  be  preserv'd 
in  due  rememberance.'*     P.  IS^. 

In  enumerating  the  principal  editions  of  our  present 
authorised  version.  Dr.  Cotton  has  very  properly  taken  notice 
of  those  which  are  characterised  by  peculiar  inaccuracies, 
Thus  in  the  folio  edition,  printed  at  Cambridge  by  Buck  and 
Daniel,  in  1638,  Acta  vi.  3.  is  translated — "  Whom  ye  way 
appoint/'  instead  of  "  ive,"  and  this  mistranslation,  or  rather 
error  of  the  press,  was  continued  in  several  other  editions  of 
the  same  version. 

*'  The  Bibles  printed  during  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth 
have  been  generally  reputed  to  be  full  of  errors  : — In  a  tract,  en- 
titled *  The  London  Printer  his  Lamentation ;  or  the  Press  op- 
pressed or  over-pressed,'  4to.  1660,  (reprinted  in  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,)  it  is  said,  that  Bill  and  Barker  had  contrived  to  get 
into  their  possession  '  ever  since  the  sixth  of  March  1655,  the  ma- 
nuscript copy  of  the  last  translation  of  the  Holy  Bible  in  Euglish, 
attested  with  the  hands  of  the  venerable  and  learned  translators  in 
King  James's  time.'  And  that  having  thus  secured  themselves 
from  instant  detection,  they  published  editions  filled  with  '  egre- 
gious blasphemies  and  damnable  errata.'  "     P.  33,  note. 

The  Oxford  Bible  (Svo.  1811,)  is  remarkable  for  this  mis- 
take in  Isa.  Ivii.  12.  "  I  vnll  declare  thy  righteousness  and 
thy  works,  for  they  SHALL  profit  thee,''  instead  of  "  they 
shall  NOT  profit  thee."  The  Beautiful  folio  Bible  printed 
by  Baskett,  at  Oxford,  in   1717,  is  commonly  termed    the 
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Vinegar  Bible,  from  an  error  in  the  running  title  at  Luke  xxii. 
where  we  read  "  the  parable  of  the  vii>i eg ar,"  instead  of 
"the  parable  of  the  vineyard!"  The  Oxford  Bible, 
printed  in  1792,  in  8vo.  is  remarkable  for  a  mistake  in  Luke 
xxii.  34.  where  Philip,  instead  of  Peter,  is  named  as  the  dis- 
ciple who  should  deny  Christ.  To  these  examples  of  inac- 
curacy enumerated  by  Dr.  Cotton,  we  may  add  that  in  over- 
running Dr.  Blayney's  beautiful  and  correct  folio  edition  of, 
the  Bible,  (printed  at  Oxford,  in  1761),  and  justly  considered 
as  "  the  standard  edition,")  into  the  quarto  size,  the  following 
words  are  omitted  in  the  latter,  in  llev.  xviii.  22.  after  the 
words  "no  more,"  viz.  "  at  all  in  thee;  and  no  craftsman  of 
whatsoever  craft  he  he,  shall  be  found  any  more."  The  ex- 
istence of  such  errors  as  these,  presents  a  most  powerful  in- 
ducement to  the  superintendants  of  the  two  University 
presses,  and  of  his  Majesty's  printers,  to  exercise  the  utmost 
possible  correctness  in  the  final  revision  of  their  proof  sheets ; 
especially  as,  since  the  adoption  of  the  stereotype  process,  a 
single  error  may  be  perpetuated  through  MANY  THOUvSAND 
impressions, — as  many  indeed  as  may  be  taken  from  the  ste- 
reotype plates.  In  the  Bible  to  make  nonsense  by  misprints 
is  bad  enough  ;  but  to  make  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  that 
which  is  intended,  is  absolutely  intolerable.  Nearly  as  guilty 
were  the  editors  of  those  Prayer  Books,  in  one  of  which  we 
read,  "  thou  shalt  commit  adultery;"  and  in  the  other,  in  the 
collect  at  the  communion,  "Almighty  God,  the  fountain  of 
ail  wisdom,  &c.  give  us  for  the  UN  worthiness  of  thy  son  Jesus 
Christ." ! !  * 

From  the  length  to  which  this  article  has  extended,  our 
readers  will  readily  conclude  that  we  think  highly  of  the  au- 
thor's research.  Though  he  modestly  claims  "no  other 
merit  than  that  of  a  little  diligence,"  we  think  it  but  due  to 
him,  to  state  that  every  page  exhibits  marks  of  great  dili- 
gence :  and  bibliographers,  as  well  as  all  who  take  a  deep 
interest  in  the  literary  history  of  our  unrivalled  authorised 
version,  are  highly  indebted  to  Dr.  Cotton  for  the  volume 
which  he  has  presented  to  them ;  and  which  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  complete  their  biblical  collections.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  there  are  no  errors  or  deficiencies,  (ab- 
solute accuracy  in  a  work  of  this  kind  we  know,  by  experience, 
to  be  unattainable,)  but  these  are  neither  frequent  nor  of 
sufficient  importance  to  require  any  enumeration  of  them. 
The  book  is  beautifully  printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press ;  and 
the  circumstance  of  the  University  of  Oxford  having  taken 

*  A  copy  of  the  last  meutiimed  edilion  of  the  Coiuinon  Prayer,    is   now   in  the 
Archiepibcopal  Library  at  Lambeth. 
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the  printing  and  publishing  of  it  upon  themselves,  sufficiently 
indicates  their  approbation  of  JDr.  Cotton's  work.     We  trust 
that  its  reception  by  the  public  will  be  such,  as  will  encour- 
age him  to  supply  an  important  desideratum  in  British  liter- 
ature,  by   undertaking  a  bibliographical   account  of  all  the 
editions  of  the  13ible  in   English,  whether  entire  or  partial, 
that   are  extant.     These    might  be   given  in  chronological 
order,  (with  a  specimen  of  each)  down  to  the  year  161 1,  when 
the  present  authorised  version  was  lirst  published,   the  prin- 
cipal editions  of  which  might  be  given,  specially  noticing 
such  as  are  remarkable  for  their  i/iaccuracy,  beauty  of  execu- 
tion,  or  other  t;ircumstanccs.       Versions  of  the    Book   of 
Psalms  should    l)e  given   separately,   the  prose  translations 
being  distinguished  Irom  those  which  are  in  metre.     Trans- 
lations of  the  Soiptures,  by  individuals,  subsequently  to  the 
appearance  of  the  authorised  version,  might  be  given  under 
the  lieads  of — Translations  of  the  entire  Bible,  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  of  detached  Books  thereof,  in  their  proper 
order  :  Translations  of  the  entire  New  Testament,  and  of  de- 
tached books  thereof,  in  their  proper  order:  and  a  chronolo- 
gical index  to  the  whole  might  conclude  the  work.     Lewis's 
well-known    '  History    of  the  English  Translations   of  the 
Scriptures,'  (for  whose  unavoidable  mistakes  Dr.  Cotton  has 
offered  a  just  as  well  as  handsome  apology,)  would   afford 
much  useful  matter.     Dibdin's   edition  of  llerbert's  Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,  the  Censura  Literaria  and  British  Bib- 
liographer of  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  and  other  bibliographical 
works,  would  also  contribute  some  useful  information ;  and 
above  all,  the  peculiar  facilities  which   Dr.  Cotton's  situation 
at  Oxford  presents  to  him,  together  with  the  persevering  re- 
search displayed  in  the  volume  of  which  we  have  given  an 
account,  point  him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  such 
a  laborious  task.     And  if,  besides  gratifying  the  incjuiries  of 
the  curious,  he  should  be  the  means  of  exciting  any  one  to  a 
more  attentive  examination  of  the  contents  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  and  to  a  deeper  sense  of  gratitude  for  the  inesti- 
nia!)le  treasure  which  we  possess  in  an  admirable  authorised 
English   version,  he   will  have  a  reward  of  the  purest  and 
most  enduring  kind. 


A, 
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Art.  X.     Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society, 
1821. 

Part  I.  No.  2.  On  the  Magnetic  Phenomena  produced  hy 
Electricity.     By  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  Bart.  P.R.S. 

Part  II.  No.  29.  Further  Researches  on  the  Magnetic 
Phenomena  produced  by  Electricity :  with  some  new 
Experiments  on  the  Properties  of  Electrified  Bodies,  in 
their  Relations  to  conducting  Powers  and  Temperature, 
By  the  Same. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  presented  to  us  in 
contemplating  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery,  is  the 
union  we  often  see  between  two  branches  of  the  stream, 
which  rising,  perhaps,  from  widely  distant  sources,  after 
various  wanderings,  at  length  unite  into  one  channel ;  and 
such  confluences  frequently  take  place  under  circumstances 
(to  continue  the  metaphor)  of  peculiar  picturesque  beauty, 
from  their  abruptness,  and  its  effects  on  the  subsequent  course 
of  the  stream. 

The  discoveries  to  which  the  papers  under  consideration 
relate,  are  such  as  must  be  contemplated  in  this  point  of  view. 
The  wonderful  discoveries  of  Galvani  and  Volta  were  justly 
the  boast  of  the  commencement  of  this  century.     The  pro- 
duction of  elfects,  by  the  chemical  action  of  a  certain  succes- 
sion of  substances  on  each  other,  which  were  strictly  analo- 
gous to  those  formerly  obtained  by  the  friction  of  certain 
bodies,  was  a  curious  coincidence,  and  afforded  a  subject  of 
generalization  to  philosophers,  who  were  desirous  of  uniting 
both  classes    of  phenomena   into    one.      Many  facts   were 
brought  forward  in  support  of  the  identity  of  the  two  powers 
of  electricity  and  galvanism,  by  which  that  idea  was  generally 
established.     If  further  proof  were  wanting,  the  discoveries 
(if  the  present  day  would  amply  supply  it,  in  showing  that  both 
these  powers  are  alike  effectual  in  the  production  of  a  third 
class  of  phenomena,  which,  as  derived  from  other  sources, 
had  been  known  long  before  either  of  the  two  former.     But 
the    mere   establishment  of  the  identity  of  galvanism   and 
electricity,  from  their  common  influence  in  producing  mag- 
netism, is  a  very  secondary  and  inferior  part  of  the  disco- 
veries we  are  about  to  notice.     Their  great,  and  most  stri- 
king, feature  is  the  circumstance  itself,  that  magnetic  effects 
should  be  produced  by  electricity  of  either  kind  ;   and  the 
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iiilerences  which  have  been  drawn  with  respect  to  the  identity 
of  nia<j^netisni  and  electricity.  Tliis  point,  indeed,  we  cannot, 
by  any  moans,  consider  as  actually  proved,  in  the  present 
stage  ol'tlie  nujuiry  ;  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  a  subject  of 
investigation  to  many  of  the  pliilosophers  who  have  followed 
this  line  of  research;  and  has  received  from  them  all,  very 
strong  coniirmation.  It  is  this  confluence,  as  it  were,  of  the 
hitherto  separate  sciences  of  electricity  and  magnetism  which 
we  wish  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  our  readers,  as  one  of 
those  ei)ochs  in  the  progress  of  discovery  which  must  be 
regarded  with  a  peculiar  interest.  This  union  of  the  two 
branches  of  knowledge  has  been  eiTected  in  the  most  unfore- 
seen, as  well  as  the  most  complete,  manner.  The  new  science 
of  electro-magnetism  has  suddenly  been  brought  into  exist- 
ence, and  has  at  once  sprung  up,  invested,  by  its  first  disco- 
verers, with  a  very  large  share  of  all  that  is  requisite  to  es- 
tablish the  perfection  of  the  union  which  it  has  effected 
between  two  highly  interesting  branches  of  knowledge,  and 
which  actjnire  a  yet  higher  interest  from  the  intimate  connec- 
tion thus  established  between  them. 

M.  Oersted,  professor  of  natural  philosophy  at  Copenhagen, 
had  been  for  some  years  engaged  in  experiments  respecting 
the  supposed  identity  of  chemical,  electrical,  and  magnetic, 
forces.  After  many  fiuitless  researches  he  was  rewarded,  in 
the  winter  of  1819,  by  the  discovery  of  a  curious  fact,  of 
-which  no  one  but  himself  had  the  slightest  suspicion,  and 
which,  like  almost  all  great  discoveries,  when  once  known, 
seemed  so  simple  and  obvious  to  try,  that  it  appeared  a  matter 
of  surprize  that  it  should  not  have  been  observed  before.  On 
placing  a  compass-needle  near  the  wire  connecting  the  two 
poles  of  a  galvanic  battery,  he  found  that  it  deviated  very 
considerably  from  its  previous  direction.  By  this  fact,  then, 
a  connection  was  established  between  the  two  powers  of 
galvanism  and  magnetism  ;  and  a  wide  field  of  enquiry  was 
laid  open  to  philosophers  respecting  the  laws  according  to 
which  this  effect  was  regulated  under  different  circumstances. 
These  researches  were  followed  up  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  CErsted  himself,  and  since  him,  by  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers in  every  country  of  Europe;  who,  struck  with  the 
beauty  and  importance  of  these  discoveries,  as  connected 
with  some  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  chemical  and 
physical  enquiry,  have  become  his  disciples. 

The  researches  of  CKrsted  himself  comprize  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  actual  facts  at  present  known.  He  discovered 
the  law  of  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  poles  of  the  needle. 
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according  to  its  position,  as  moved  round  the  wire,  and  as 
related  to  the  side  at  which  the  positive  or  negative  electricity 
is  communicated.     He  has  laid  down  the  rules  by  which  the 
different  cases  ol'  the  north  or  south  pole  being  attracted  or 
repelled  by  the  wire,  according  to  circumstances,  are  regu- 
lated.    It  certainly   requires   the  exercise  of  considerable 
attention  to  apply  these  rules  in  the  different  cases  :  and  in  a 
paper  published  by  this  philosopher,  some  time  subsequent 
to  his  first,  he  has  given  directions  for  the  representation  of 
all  the  different  cases  by  one  simple  method.     We  confess, 
however,  that  we  do  not  think  this  method  to  be  the  best 
adapted    for   an   elementary  study   of  the  phenomena.      It 
represents  the  course  of  the   electro-magnetic   effects,   as 
continued  in  a  spiral  round  the  connecting  wire  ;  which  idea 
coincides  exactly   with  the  directions  given  to  the  needle, 
when  placed  in  different  positions  above,  below,  or  on  either 
side  of,  the  wire.     The  student  has  only  to  frame  such   a 
representation  for  himself,  and  from  the  course  of  the  elec- 
tricity, thus  indicated,  he  will  immediately  see  the  direction 
which  will  be  given  to  the  needle  in  any  particular  position. 

As  these  different  positions  are  necessary  to  be  understood 
in  all  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  researches,    we  cannot 
refrain  from  communicating  to   our  readers  a  much   more 
simple  method  of  representing  them  generally,    which   has 
been  given  by  a  writer  profoundly  versed  in  the  subject.     It 
is  simply  this  :  let  two  slips  of  wood  be  fixed  in  the  form  of  a 
cross ;   let  that  which  crosses  over  the  other  be  called  the 
needle,   and  ma;ked  at  its  ends  N.  and  S.;   then  the  lower 
piece  will  represent  the  connecting  wire ;   and  if  the  N.  end 
of  the  former  be  to  the  left-hand  of  the  observer,  then  the  end 
of  the  wire  from  him  will  be  the  positive ;  and  this  and  the 
other   end  of  the  same  piece  must  be  named  accordingly. 
Then,  if  the  piece  representing  the  needle  be  held  so  as  to  be 
above,  below,  or  on  either  side  of,  the  other,  in  any  position, 
it  will  represent  the  direction  which  the  magnetic  needle  has 
a  tendency  to  take,  when  the  wire  is  in  a  position  relative  to 
it,  corresponding  with  that  of  the  other  piece  of  wood.     We 
mention  this  easy  and  universal  method  of  representing  the 
phenomena,  instead  of  describing  any  of  the  positions  actually 
observed,  as  we  consider  them  scarcely  intelligible  without  a 
reference  to  diagrams :    and  the  method  we  have  described 
puts  it  easily  in  the  power  of  any  student  to  gain  the  clearest 
notions  of  the  several  positions.     At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
observed,  that  the  positions  here  spoken  of  are  such  as  the 
needle   would  assume  if  it  were  wholly  unaffected  by  the 
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raa^ietism  of  the  earth:  and  to  obtain  such  a  stale  of  cir- 
cumstances it  is  uecessary  that  the  apparalus  be  very  power- 
ful, and  the  needle  possessed  of  great  sfensiljilily. 

AV^e  have  only  given  this  very  slight  notice  respecting  the 
law  by  whicli  tlie  attractions  and  repulsions  are  regulated, 
because,  though  it  is  continually  requisite  in  understanding 
the  phenomena  described  by  Sir  11.  Davy,  in  the  papers 
under  review,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain  it  more  fully 
without  diagrams  ;  yet,  we  trust,  what  we  have  said,  will  be 
sufficient.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  M.  (Ersted  stated,  that  he 
had  found  the  intensity,  and  not  the  quantity  of  galvanic 
eflect,  to  be  the  circumstance  which  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  the  greatest  magnetic  power.  He  tound  that 
even  a  single  galvanic  arc  ol  considerable  surface  was  suffi- 
cient. He  also  found  out  a  method  of  making  an  apparatus 
of  this  kind,  so  light  and  easily  moveable,  that  a  magnet  pre- 
sented to  the  end  of  the  connecting  wire  attracted  it,  and 
caused  the  apparatus  to  revolve.  Such,  then,  was  the  first 
discovery  of  these  interesting  facts.  The  papers  of  M.  OErsted 
are  given  at  large  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xvi. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1820,  these  interesting  discove- 
ries excited  much  attention  among  the  scientific  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  That  eminent  French  philosopher, 
M.  Ampere,  was  among  the  first  to  repeat,  and  extend  the 
experiments  and  researches  begun  by  OErsted.  He  first 
established  a  curious  relation  between  two  currents  of  gal- 
vanism, by  contriving  two  connecting  wires  easily  moveable  j 
when,  if  they  had  their  poles  situated  both  at  the  same 
end,  they  attracted  ;  if  at  different  ends,  they  repelled  each 
other.  Upon  these  facts,  and  some  further  considerations, 
he  founded  an  ingenious  theory  of  the  nature  of  electric  and 
magnetic  action  ;  the  leading  feature  of  which  is,  to  consider 
these  currents  as  composed  of  assemblages  of  currents  in 
spirals,  round  the  supposed  line  of  the  direction  of  the  action, 
or  the  axis  of  the  magnet.  This  philosopher  was  inclined  to 
maintain,  that  the  powers  of  electricity  and  magnetism  are 
absolutely  the  same ;  difl'ering  only  from  the  common  pheno- 
mena of  electricity,  in  being  produced  under  different  cir- 
cumstances, and  acting  in  a  somewhat  different  manner.  This 
point  is  considered  by  Sir  H.  Davy  ;  and  will  be  further 
noticed  as  we  proceed. 

M.  Arago  directed  his  attention  to  these  subjects  at  about 
the  same  period.  He  found  that  the  connecting  wire,  of 
whatever  metal  it  was  composed,  was,  for  the  time,  itself 
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magnetic,  and  attracted  iron  filings,  but  not  the  filings  of 
any  other  metal. 

The  same  philosopher,  in  conjunction  with  M.  Ampere, 
reflecting  on  the  spiral  form  in  which  the  action  appeared  to 
take  place  round  the  tonnecting  wire ;  and  Arago  having  con- 
cluded, from  the  last  mentioned  experiments,  that  the  wire 
has  the  power  of  communicating  magnetism  to  the  iron  filings, 
they  inferred,  that  if  the  wire  was  bent  into  the  form  ol  a 
spiral,  or  helix,  its  magnetizing  power  would  be  much 
stronger;  and  on  trying  this  experiment,  they  found  needles 
inclosed  in  such  spirals  powerfully  magnetized.  They  ob- 
served also,  that  the  poles  of  these  magnets  always  preserved 
an  invariable  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  spiral 
twisted,  and  the  position  of  the  poles  of  the  apparatus. 
These  positions  they  found  to  be  exactly  such  as  are  indicated 
by  the  method  before  pointed  out ;  supposing  tLe  straight 
line,  which  before  represented  the  connecting  wire,  to  repre- 
sent now  an  indefinitely  small  part  of  the  spiral  wire,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  a  straight  line. 

An  equally  curious  result,  which  M.  Ampere  obtained, 
was  the  contrivance  of  a  galvanic  apparatus,  with  its  connect- 
ing wire  so  arranged,  and  so  delicately  suspended,  as  to  be 
moveable  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  like  a  magnetic 
needle ;  and  displaying  both  the  horizontal  motions  and  the 
dip.  He  also  illustrated  his  theory  of  the  nature  of  magnetic 
currents,  by  spiral  lines,  which  were  found  to  exhibit  all  the 
phenomena  of  magnets. 

Such,  then,  is  ^  very  slight  sketch  of  the  course  of  previous 
discovery  on  these  subjects :  some  knowledge  of  which  is 
absolutely  requisite  for  understandmg  the  researches  of  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  contained  in  the  two  papers  which  are  the 
immediate  subject  of  this  article.  In  the  researches  already 
noticed,  we  have  observed,  first,  the  attraction  and  repulsion 
of  the  needle  by  the  connecting  wire  ;  the  law  of  this  action ; 
and  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of  the  connecting  wire  by  a 
magnet,  by  another  connecting  wire,  and  by  the  earth : 
secondly,  the  magnetism  of  the  wire  itself,  and  its  power  of 
communicating  magnetism.  These  may  be  considered  the 
most  essential  parts  of  the  discoveries  hitherto  noticed. 
These  effects  were  all  produced  by  the  operation  of  a  galvanic 
battery.  We  have  now  to  examine  some  further  researches, 
which  present  to  us  a  third  great  and  essential  point,  in 
respect  to  the  completeness  of  this  series  of  discoveries. 
The  continuation  of  them  also  takes  up  a  new  branch  of  the 
subject,    and  investigates  the  relation  of   electro-magnetic 
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powers  to  another  agent,  \^\.  hitherto  noticed.  These  re- 
searches present,  the  hitost  improvement  which  the  subject 
has  received  ;  and,  in  our  opinion,  constKute  a  very  consider- 
able [)art  «!'  the  wliole  science.  In  the  I'ormer  experiments, 
the  galvanic  apparatus  ah)ne  was  used  ;  in  these,  the  skill  and 
sagacity  of  Sir  IJ.  Davy  have  enabled  Isim  to  obtain  the  same 
results  by  the  ii))plicafion  ofcomniou  electricity:  and  he  has 
also  investigated  various  interesting  points  relative  to  the 
eirects  of  heat  in  modifvin}'  the  electro-magnetic  effects.  We 
must  acknowledge  the  former  parts  of  these  discoveries  to  be 
the  productions  of  I'orcign  genius  and  perseverance;  while  we 
may  claim  the  subsetjuent  improvements,  now  about  to  be 
noticed,  as  the  sole  oifspring  of  British  talent  and  skill:  and 
we  must  feel  particular  satisfaction,  in  having  to  connect 
them  with  a  name,  which  has  of  late  years  been  by  far  the 
foremost  in -raising  the  scientific  reputation  of  England  among 
neighbouring  nations. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  more  particular  examination 
of  the  papers  before  us.  The  first  of  these  appears  to  have 
been  drawn  up  long  before  its  publication ;  and  the  experi- 
ments detailed  in  it,  to  have  been  of  yet  earlier  date :  the 
reason  of  the  delay  does  not  appear.  Sir  H.  Davy  com- 
mences the  paper,  by  making  some  mention  of  the  approaches 
which  were  made  some  years  ago  to  the  discoveries  of 
Qirsted  ;  and  shews  that  any  former  observers  were  very  far 
from  arriving  at  the  same  results  which  have  since  been 
obtained.  The  views  of  such  enquirers  appear  to  have  been 
generally  obscure,  and  their  experiments  inaccurate  ;  hence 
their  suppcJSed  discoveries  met  with  no  attention  :  and  it  was 
reserved  for  M.  tErsted  and  his  followers  to  develope  the 
true  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  powers  of  electri- 
city and  magnetism. 

The  line  of  enquiry  in  which  they  at  first  proceeded,  has 
been  ably  and  successfully  followed  by  Sir  H.  Davy.  His 
first  observation  was,  that  the  connecting  wire  itself  became 
strongly  magnetic,  forming  round  it  a  coating  of  steel  filings 
ten  or  twelve  times  its  own  thickness.  On  breaking  the  com- 
munication, they  instantly  fell  off;  proving  that  the  magnetic 
effect  depended  entirely  on  the  passage  of  the  electricity 
through  the  wire. 

He  next  proceeded  to  attach  needles  in  different  positions 
to  the  wire,  some  parallel,  others  transverse,  above  and  below 
in  different  directions  ;  and  found  that  they  all  became  mag- 
netic. Those  parallel  to  the  wire  attracted  filings,  but  lost 
their  magnetisjii  as  soon  as  the  wire  did.     Those  whiph  Were 
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transverse,  exhibited  distinct  poles,  in  the  same  directions, 
with  respect  to  the  wire,  as  were  before  explained  ;  and  re- 
tained their  magnetism  permanently.  It  was  also  found,  that 
contact  of  the  needles  with  the  wire  was  not  necessary.  The 
magnetic  power  was  even  transmitted  through  glass. 

When  some  iron  filings  were  spread  on  a  plate  of  glass 
over  the  connecting  wire,  the  tilings  arranged  themselves  in 
right  lines,  always  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  wire. 

Our  autiior  then  proceeds  to  make  some  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  comparative  magnetic  powers  arising  from  different 
electrical  intensities.  He  found  that  when  two  pair  of  plates 
were  so  arranged  that  the  zinc  and  copper  plates  formed 
respectively  parts  of  one  combination,  the  effect  was  greatly 
increased.  The  principle  of  this  is  the  same  as  that  estab- 
lished by  CErsted.  He  also  concluded  that  the  magnetism 
produced  increases  with  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  wire 
is  raised. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  arrangement  of  iron  filings,  just 
noticed,  appears  to  us  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  in 
favour  of  M.  Ampere's  theory  of  currents  in  planes  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  v/ire.  The  fact  is  ocularly  demon- 
strated in  the  case  of  electricity,  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  similar  phenomenon  has  been  exhibited  by  means  of  a 
magnet,  which  would  perhaps  be  necessary  for  the  complete 
establishment  of  M.  Ampere's  idea.  We  quit,  however, 
this  point,  which  is  entirely  theoretical,  to  allude  to  the  claim 
of  M.  Arago  to  the  discovery  that  magnetism  might  be  com- 
municated by  co»'>mon  electricity.  He  announced  it  verbally 
to  the  Royal  Academy,  November  6,  1820,  but  gave  no  de- 
tailed account  of  his  experiments  or  conclusions.  The  pre- 
sent paper,  by  Sir  H.  Davy,  is  dated  November  I2th,  and 
in  that  part  of  it  immediately  following  the  last  mentioned, 
he  has  announced  the  same  discovery  as  M.  Arago  ;  so  that 
both  appear  to  have  a  claim  to  originality  :  but  our  country- 
man was  certainly  the  first  to  give  any  thing  like  a  particular 
account  of  this  important  discovery,  and  of  the  steps  by 
which  his  researches  were  conducted.  His  account  of  this 
discovery  we  will  give  in  his  own  words  : 

"  As  the  discharge  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  electricity 
through  a  wire,  seemed  necessary  to  produce  magnetism,  it  ap- 
peared probable  that  a  wire  electrified  by  the  common  machine 
would  not  occasion  a  sensible  effect :  and  this  I  found  was  the 
case  on  placing  very  small  needles  across  a  fine  wire  connected 
with  a  prime  conductor  of  a  powerful  machine,  and  the  earth.  But 
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as  a  momentary  exposure  in  a  powerful  electrical  circuit,  was  suf- 
ficient to  give  permanent  polarity  totsteel,  it  appeared  equally 
obvious  that  needles  placed  transversely  to  a  wire  at  the  time  that 
the  electricity  of  a  common  Leyden  battery  was  discharged  through 
it,  ought  to  become  magnetic ;  and  this  I  found  was  actually  the 
case,  and  according  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  in  the  voltaic 
circuit :  the  needle  under  the  wire,  the  positive  conductor  being 
on  the  right  hand,  offering  its  north  pole  to  the  face  of  the  ope- 
rator, and  the  needle  above,  exhibiting  the  opposite  polarity. 

'*  So  powerful  was  the  magnetism  produced  by  tlie  discharge  of 
an  electrical  battery  of  seventeen  square  feet,  highly  chai-ged, 
through  a  silver  wire  of  one-twentieth  of  an  inch,  that  it  rendered 
bars  of  steel  of  two  inches  long  and  from  one-twentieth  to  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  so  magnetic,  as  to  enable  them  to 
attract  small  pieces  of  steel-wire,  or  needles ;  and  the  eft'ect  was 
communicated  to  a  distance  of  five  inches  above  or  below,  or  late- 
rally from  the  wire  through  water  or  thick  plates  of  glass  or  metal 
electrically  insulated." 

In  Older  to  ascertain  the  rel  itions  of  the  north  and  south 
poles  of  steel  magnetized  by  electricity,  to  the  positive  and 
negative  sides  of  the  apparatus,  Sir  H.  Davy  placed  short 
steel  needles  round  a  circle  inade  on  pasteboard,  of  about 
two  inches  and  a  half  diameter,  bringing  them  near  each 
other,  but  not  in  contact,  and  fastening  them  to  the  paste- 
board by  thread,  so  that  they  formed  the  sides  of  a  hexagon 
inscribed  within  the  circle;  a  wire  was  fixed  in  the  centre 
of  this  circle,  so  that  the  circle  was  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
and  an  electric  shock  was  passed  through  the  wire,  its  upper  ' 
part  being  connected  with  the  positive  side  of  the  battery, 
and  its  lower  part  with  the  negative.     After  the  shock  all 
the  needles  were  found  magnetic,  and  each  had  two  poles :  i 
the  south  pole  of  one  needle  being  opposite  to  the  north  pole  : 
of  the  next,  and  the  poles  had  the  same  situation  relatively  i 
to  the  direction  of  the  electrical  discharge  as  was  before  de- 
scribed ;  the  same  law  of  polarity  v/as  Ibund  to  hold  good  in  i 
the  communication  of  magnetism   both   by   galvanism  and  ' 
common  electricity.     It  was  also  found  to  hold  good  in  all  | 
other  arrangements    of    the  needles  with   relation   to    the 
electric  poles. 

Such  then  is  the  most  striking  part  of  Sir  H.  Davy's  dis-  i 
covery.  In  the  experiments  here  noticed  he  has  opened  a  ; 
new  connection  between  two  neighbouring  departments  of ; 
enquiry.  In  those  described  in  the  remaining  part  of  his 
paper  he  has  returned  to  the  consideration  of  galvanic  iii^xi-  ;^ 
ence  alone. 
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Supposing  powerful  electricity  to  be  passed  through  several 
wires  forming  part  of  the  same  circuit,  parallel  to  each  other, 
either  in  the  same  or  difTerent  planes,  it  seemed  probable  to 
Sir  H.  Davy  that  each  wire,  and  the  space  round  it,  would 
become  magnetic  in  tiie  same  manner  as  a  single  v/ire, 
though  in  a  less  degree;  and  this  he  found  to  be  actually  the 
case.  V/hen  the  circuit  was  made  by  four  wires,  parallel  to 
each  other,  they  were  all  found  to  be  magnetic  at  once,  and 
took  up  separate  cylinders  of  iron  filings  ;  and  when  the  sides 
of  any  two  of  these  which  were  opposite  to  each  other 
were  brought  near  one  another,  the  filings  on  one  attracted 
those  on  the  other.  As  tiie  filings  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  wires  attracted  each  other  in  consequence  of  their  being 
in  opposite  magnetic  states,  it  was  evident  that  if  those  on 
similar  sides  of  the  wires  could  be  brought  together,  the 
filings  would  repel  each  other.  This  was  easily  tried  by 
placing  two  batteries  parallel  to  each  other,  but  with  their 
poles  in  opposite  directions.  Steel-filings  adhering  to  the 
wires  of  each,  when  brought  together,  repelled  each  other. 
In  analogy  to  this  mode  of  operating,  the  former  experiment 
was  varied  by  placing  the  wires  of  two  batteries  in  the  same 
direction,  when  the  tilings  were  attracted  as  before.  In  the 
same  manner  also  the  wires  themselves  exhibited  the  phe- 
nomena of  attraction  and  repulsion  according  to  the  same 
law. 

These  experiments,  it  will  be  perceived,  are  similar  to 
those  made  by  M  A.mpere  on  the  attraction  and  repulsion  of 
two  connecting  wires,  or  as  he  considers  them,  two  electrical 
currents.  The  same  fact,  somewhat  differently  exhibited, 
being  shewn,  and  the  same  principle  established  by  both. 

Another  subject  of  research  was  suggested  to  Sir.  H. . 
Davy  by  the  consideration  that  as  bodies  magnetized  by  elec- 
tricity put  a  needle  in  motion,  it  was  natural  to  infer  that  a 
magnet  would  put  bodies,  magnetized  by  electricity,  in  mo- 
tion. He  accordingly  tried  this  by  fixing  two  knife"  edges  of 
platinum  in  the  circuit  of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery,  and  laid 
upon  them  pieces  of  wire  of  platinum,  silver,  and  copper, 
successively,  so  that  these  might  also  be  in  connection  with 
the  circuit,  and  be  at  liberty  to  roll  freely.  A  magnet  being 
presented  to  them  they  all  were  found  to"  roll  along  the  knife 
edges,  being  attracted  when  the  north  pole  of  the  magnet 
was  presented,  the  positive  side  of  the  battery  being  on  the 
right  hand,  and  repelled  when  it  was  on  the  left ;  and  vice 
versa,  changing  the  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  same  effect 
was  observed,  but  of  course  more  feeblv,  with  some  folds 
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of  gold  leaf  placed  across  the  appariifus.  It  will  be  easy  to 
perceive  that  this  law  of  their  motions  is  precisely  the  same 
as  that  before  described. 

We  will  give  the  conclusion  of  this  paper  in  the  author's 
own  words  : 

"  I  will  not  indulge  myself  b}'  entering  far  into  the  theoretical 
part  of  this  subject ;  but  a  number  of  curious  speculations  cannot 
fail  to  present  themselves  to  every  philosophical  mind,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  facts  developed  ;  such  as  whether  the  magnetism  of 
tlie  earth  may  not  be  owing  to  its  electricity,  and  the  variation  of 
the  needle  to  the  alterations  in  the  electrical  currents  of  the  earth, 
in  consequence  of  its  motions,  internal  chemical  changes,  or  its 
relation  to  solar  heat ;  and  whether  the  luminous  effects  of  the 
auroras  at  the  poles  are  not  shewn,  by  these  new  facts,  to  depend 
upon  electricity.  This  is  evident,  that  if  strong  electrical  cur- 
rents be  supposed  to  Ibllow  the  apparent  course  of  the  sun,  the 
magnetism  of  the  earth  ought  to  be  such  as  it  is  found  to  be. 

"  But  1  will  quit  conjectures  to  point  out  a  simple  mode  of 
making  powerful  magnets,  namely,  by  fixing  bars  of  steel  across, 
or  circular  pieces  of  steel  fitted  for  making  horse-shoe  magnets 
round  the  electrical  conductors  of  buildings  in  elevated  and  ex- 
posed situations." 

In  relation  to  the  latter  point,  a  note  is  subjoined,  men- 
tioning that  several  instances  of  the  production  of  magnetism, 
by  the  means  here  stated,  are  recorded  in  former  parts  of 
the  Transactions.  One  in  particular  deserves  notice,  where 
a  stroke  of  lightning  passing  through  a  box  of  knives,  ren- 
dered most  of  them  powerful  magnets.  i 

Another  note  is  added,  which  relates  to  the  historical  ac- 
count of  these  discoveries.  We  alluded  before  to  the  sup-i 
posed  priority  of  M.  Arago's  discovery,  announced  Nov.  6. 
In  this  note,  however.  Sir  PI.  Davy  assures  us,  that  all  his 
experiments  were  made  in  October.  It  does  not  appear 
that  he  was  aware  of  M.  Arago  having  laid  any  claim  to  the! 
discovery  of  the  production  of  magnetism  by  common  elec- 
tricity.    In  his  note  he  says,  i 

*'  I  find  that  M.  Arago  has  anticipated  me  in  the  discovery  of 
the  attractive  and  magnetizing  powers  of  the  wires  in  the  voltaic 
circuit ;  but  the  phenomena  presented  by  the  action  of  common 
electricity,  (which  I  believe  as  yet  has  been  observed  by  no  othei 
person)  induce  me  stiil  to  submit  my  paper  to  the  Council  of  the: 
Royal  Society." 

In  the  same  note  he  also  mentions,  that  he  has  tried  at 
experiment,  which  M.  Arago  likewise  thought  of,  whethei' 
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<Iie  arc  of  flame  of  the  voltaic  battery  would  be  aftected  by 
the  magnet.  Fiom  the  imperfection  of  the  apparatus  he 
could  not  obtain  any  decisive  result ;  but  hopes  to  repeat  the 
trial.  He  also  states,  that  he  has  made  many  trials,  with  the 
hope  of  affecting  electrified  wires  by  the  magnetism  of  the 
earth  ;  as  also,  of  effecting  chemical  changes  by  magnetism  ; 
but  without  any  successful  results. 

He  also  mentions  that  he  has  passed  the  common  elec- 
trical shock,  in  the  same  way  as  M.  Ampere  did  the  galvanic, 
along  a  spiral  wire,  by  which  a  bar  of  steel  enclosed  in  it 
with  a  glass  tube,  was  powerfully  magnetized. 

He  concludes  the  note  with  some  observations  on  Ampere's 
theory  of  the  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity. 

"  Without  meaning,"  he  says,  "  to  offer  any  decided  opinion  on 
that  gentleman's  ingenious  views,  I  shall  beg  permission  to  men- 
tion two  circumstances,  which  seem  to  me  unfavourable  to  the  idea 
of  the  identity  of  electricity  and  magnetism  ;  first,  the  great  dis- 
tance to  which  magnetism  is  communicated  by  common  electricity. 
(I  found  that  a  steel  bar  was  made  magnetic  at  fourteen  inches  dis- 
tance from  a  wire  transmitting  an  electric  shock  from  about  seventy- 
feet  of  charged  surface):  and  secondly,  that  the  effect  of  magnetizing 
at  a  distance  by  electricity,  takes  place  with  the  same  readiness, 
through  air  and  water,  glass,  mica,  or  metals  ;  i.  e.  through  con- 
ductors and  nondactors." 

With  the  greatest  deference  to  the  opinion  of  Sir  H.  Davy, 
■we  cannot  help  observing,  that  as  far  as  we  understand  M. 
Ampere's  theory,  he  seems  to  consider  the  magnetic  effects, 
not  as  produced  by  the  common  electric  currents,  but  by 
other  currents  formed  by  what  is  termed  the  conflict  of  elec- 
tricities. He  has,  in  fact,  (as  we  learn  from  e^n  abridged 
account  of  his  memoir  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy  for  Octo- 
ber, 1821,  p.  276,)  pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the 
two  classes  of  phenomena,  and  contrasted  them  in  a  very 
particular  manner.  He  shews  that  the  contrast  between  the 
electro-magnetic  attractions  and  repulsions,  and  the  common 
electrical,  is  very  striking;  and  that  they  differ  essentially, 
both  in  the  circumstances  of  their  production,  and  in  therr 
effects.  If  then  such  a  distinction  be  admitted,  it  follows 
that  the  two  circumstances  noticed  by  our  author,  need  not 
prevent  the  belief  of  the  identity  of  magnetism  with  that  par- 
ticular modification  of  electric  action  which  M.  Ampere 
supposes.  We  will  not  however  proceed  any  further  in  rela- 
tion to  this  theoretical  part  of  the  subject ;  and  more  espe- 
cially, as  it  is  confessedly  involved  in  much  obscurity  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  enquiry. 
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We  shall  now  proceetl  tliercfoic  t(|  the  consideration  ofSir 
II.  Davy's  second  paper,  containing  some  fresh  researches, 
relating-  to  the  same  branch  of  science : — and  in  order  the 
more  properly  to  introduce  our  readers  to  this  latter  excel- 
lent paper,  we  will  previously  mention  one  or  two  disco- 
veries, conncctjed  with  the  subject,  which  were  made  known 
in  the  interval  between  the  appearance  of  Sir  11.  Davy's 
lirst  and  second  memoir. 

The  most  generally  interesting,  perhaps,  of  these  disco- 
veries, was  that  of  M.  Von  Buch,  who  in  repeating  Sir  H. 
Davy's  experiments  on  magnetizing  by  common  electricity, 
found  that  a  strong  discharge  was  not  necessary,  nor  even  a 
Leyden  phial :  but  by  merely  passing  the  common  spark 
through  a  spiral,  he  magnetized  a  needle  placed  in  it. 

MM.  Gazzeri,  Ridolfi,  and  Antinori,  at  Florence,  tried  a 
number  of  curious  experiments.  One  singular  result  which 
they  obtained  was,  that  a  needle  magnetized  outside  of  a 
spiral,  had  its  poles  opposite  to  one  within. 

M.  Berzelius  passed  the  current  diagonally  through  a  plate 
of  tin,  and  found  the  magnetism  strongest  at  the  other  an- 
gles ;  thus,  he  observes,  proving  that  the  electro-magnetic, 
like  the  electric,  and  tlie  magnetic,  polarity,  has  a  tendency 
to  go  to  the  opposite  extremities  of  bodies  which  imbibe  it. 

Many  other  observations  of  inferior  importance  have  also 
been  made  by   various    philosophers,  and  several  improve- 
ments in  the  mode  of  experimenting  have  been  adopted  :  but 
of  these  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  purpose  to  take  a 
more  minute  survey.     Those  we  have  mentioned  are  simply 
such  as  are  to  be  considered  the  most  important  advances  in 
discovery,  and  as  naturally  leading  us  in  the  order  of  time  to  j 
the   consideration   of  Sir  H.    Davy's    second   paper.      The  | 
object  of  the  investigations  described  in  this  paper,  was,  ac-  \ 
cording  to  the  author,  to  gain  some  distinct  knowledge  on 
the  relation  of  the  different  conductois  to  the  magnetism  | 
produced  by  electricity.     This  enquiry  was   suggested  from '" 
some   circumstances   which    he   incidentally  noticed  in  the  ] 
course  of  his  former  experiments ;  and  it  was  extended  as  | 
well  to  the  comparison  of  the  nature  of  the  conductors,  as  to 
their  temperature ;  and  with  respect  to  both  points,  he  has 
established  several  very  curious  and  important  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place,  he  found  that  the  magnetic  phenomena 
were  precisely  the  same,  whether  the  electricity  was  small  inj 
quantity,  and  passing  through  good  conductors  of  consider-i 
able  magnitude,  or  whether  the  conductors  were  .so  imperfect 
as   to   convey   only  a  small  quantity  of  electricity  ;  and  in 
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both  cases  they  were  neither  attractive  of  each  other,  nor  of 
iron-filings,  and  not  afl'ected  by  the  magnet ;  and  the  only 
proof  of  their  being  magnetic,  was  their  occasioning  a  certain 
small  deviation  of  the  mas'netiaed  needle. 

Amongst  other  observations  of  this  kind,  he  found  that 
imperfect  conducting  fluids  do  not  give  polarity  to  steel  when 
electricity  is  passed  through  them  :  but  electricity  passed 
through  air,  produces  this  effect.  It  was  this  consideration 
which  led  him  to  try  a  very  beautiful  experiment :  On  chargmg 
very  strongly  the  extremely  powerful  battery  at  the  London 
institution,  connecting  the  poles  with  charcoal,  and  thence  in 
the  usual  way  forming  an  arc  of  electrical  light,  he  found  that 
when  a  powerful  magnet  was  presented  to  it,  the  arc  or  column 
of  light  was  attracted  or  repelled  according  to  certain  circum- 
stances of  position ;  these  positions,  as  far  as  the  author  has 
explained  them,  (which  he  has  not  done  fully,)  will  be  found 
capable  of  being  truly  represented  by  the  simple  method 
before  described,  the  arc  of  light  being  in  the  place  of  a  move- 
able connecting  wire.  It  will  be  recollected  that  in  his  for- 
mer paper  he  alludes  to  this  experiment,  in  which  he  had 
then  not  succeeded,  owing  to  the  want  of  greater  power  in 
the  apparatus. 

Thus  far  his  researches  had  an  immediate  connection  with 
the  magnetic  t  Fects  of  electricity :  he  now  proceeded  with  some 
enquiries  which  relate  to  the  circumstances  of  the  conducting 
power  of  different  substances  for  simple  electricity  ;  these 
enquiries,  however,  are  of  course  to  be  regarded  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  general  examination  of  electro-magnetic  phe- 
nomena. As,  however,  they  may  not  be  so  generally  in- 
teresting as  those  more  immediately  concerned  with  the  mag- 
netic effects,  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  very  cursory 
review  of  them.  The  principal  part  of  the  investigation  is 
thus  given  by  the  author : — 

"  Metals,  it  is  well  known,  readily  transmit  large  quantities  of 
electricity  ;  and  the  obvious  limit  to  the  quantity  which  they  are 
capable  of  transmitting,  seems  to  be  their  fusibility,  or  volatiliza- 
tion by  the  heat  which  electricity  produces  in  its  passage  through 
bodies.  Now  I  found  in  several  experiments,  that  the  intensity  of 
this  heat  was  connected  with  the  nature  of  the  medium  by  which 
the  body  was  surrounded ;  thus  a  wire  of  platinum,  which  was 
readily  fused  by  transmitting  the  charge  from  a  voltaic  battery  in 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  acquired  in  air  a  much 
lower  degree  of  temperature.  Reasoning  on  this  circumstance, 
it  occurred  to  me,  that  by  placing  wires  in  a  medium  much  denser 
than  air,  such  as  ether,  alcohol,  oils,  or  water,  I  might  enable  them 
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to  transmit  a  much  higher  charge  of  dectricity,  than  they  could 
convey  without  being  destroyed  in  air ;  and  thus  not  only  gain 
some  new  results  as  to  the  mngnctic  states  of  such  wires,  but 
hkewise,  perhaps,  determine  tlie  acrtual  Hmits  to  the  powers  of 
different  bodies  to  conduct  electricity,  and  the  relations  of  these 
powers." 

These  expectations  were  to  a  certain  extent  realized,  by 
many  curious  experiments.  A  wire,  which  would  have  been 
fused  ill  air,  was,  by  being  passed  through  water,  enabled 
to  developc  very  strong  magnetic  effects.  Sir  H.  Davy  how- 
ever ascertained  that  even  when  thus  cooled,  there  was  a 
limit  to  the  degree  of  electricity  which  a  wire  would  transmit. 

In  proceeding  further  in  his  enquiries,  a  remarkable  result 
was,  tbat  the  conducting  power  of  metallic  bodies,  varied 
with  the  temperature,  and  was  lower  in  some  inverse  ratio  as 
the  temperature  was  higher,  and  the  consequences  were  the 
same  whether  the  heat  was  occasioned  by  the  electricity 
passing  through  the  wire,  or  by  any  external  means. 

One  beautiful  experiment  illustrative  of  this  doctrine, 
which  our  author  has  related,  we  must  give  in  his  own 
words  : — 

"  Let  a  fine  wire  of  platinum  of  four  or  five  inches  in  length 
be  placed  in  a  voltaic  circuit,  so  that  the  electricity  passing 
through  it  may  heat  the  whole  of  it  to  redness;  and  let  the  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  be  applied  to  any  part  of  it,  so  as  to  heat  that  part 
to  whiteness,  the  rest  of  the  wire  will  instantly  become  cooled 
below  the  point  of  visible  ignition.  For  the  converse  of  the  expe- 
riment, let  a  piece  of  ice^  or  a  stream  of  cold  air  be  applied  to  a 
part  of  the  wire,  the  other  parts  will  immediately  become  much 
hotter,  and  from  a  red,  will  rise  to  a  white  heat.  The  quantity  of 
electricity  that  can  pass  through  that  part  of  the  wire  submitted 
to  the  changes  of  temperature,  is  so  much  smaller  when  it  is  hot 
than  when  it  is  cold,  that  the  absolute  temperature  of  the  whole 
wire  is  diminished  by  heating  a  part  of  it,  and  vice  versd,  increased 
by  cooling  a  part  of  it." 

Sir  H.  Davy  then  proceeded  to  try  the  conducting  powers 
of  different  metals,  in  which  he  found  very  considerable 
variations.  In  the  same  wire  he  found  the  conducting  power 
to  be  nearly  as  the  mass,  and  independent  of  (he  extent  of 
surface.  In  comparing  the  powers  of  fluid  and  solid  media, 
it  appeared  that  the  power  of  the  best  fluid  conductors  is  | 
some  hundreds  of  thousand  times  less  than  those  of  the  worst 
metallic  conductors.  He  also  made  some  experiments,  with 
the  hope  of  ascertaining  the  exact  change  of  ratio  of  the  j 
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conducting  powers  dependent  upon  the  change  of  the  inten- 
sity and  quantity  of  electricity ;  but  did  not  succeed  in  gain- 
ing any  other  result,  than  that  the  higher  the  intensity  of 
the  electricity,  the  less  difficulty  it  had  in  passing  through 
bad  conductors  ;  and  several  remarkable  phenomena  depend 
upon  this  circumstance.  Recommending  the  account  of 
these  to  the  attention  of  our  readers,  we  will  only  proceed 
to  mention  one  or  two  statements  in  the  concluding  part  of 
this  paper,  which  are  peculiarly  deserving  of  attention.  We 
will  give  them  in  the  author's  own  words;  and  we  must 
observe,  that  we  know  of  no  scientific  writer,  whose  lan- 
guage is  in  general  more  admirably  adapted  to  the  subject ; 
it  exhibits  such  an  excellent  union  of  brevity  with  perspi- 
cuity, that  it  is  usually  impossible  to  describe  any  experi- 
ment, or  state  any  reasoning,  given  in  his  papers  with  more 
conciseness  than  he  has  done,  and  needless  to  explain  it 
more  at  large. 

"  If,"  says  he,  "  a  chain  be  made  of  wire  of  platinum  and 
silver,  in  alternate  links  soldered  together,  the  silver  wire  being 
four  or  five  times  the  diameter  of  the  platinum,  and  placed  in  a 
powerful  voltaic  circuit,  the  silver  links  are  not  sensibly  heated, 
whilst  all  those  of  the  platinum  become  intensely  and  equally 
ignited.  This  is  an  important  experiment  for  investigating  the 
nature  of  heat.  If  heat  be  supposed  a  substance,  it  cannot  be 
imagined  to  be  expelled  from  the  platinum,  because  an  unlimited 
quantity  may  be  generated  from  the  same  plat/num,  i,  e.  as  long  as 
the  electricity  is  excited,  or  as  often  as  it  is  renewed.  Or  if  it  be 
supposed  to  be  identical  with,  or  an  element  of,  electricity,  it 
ought  to  bear  some  relation  to  its  quantitj^,  and  might  be  expected 
to  be  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  chain,  or  greatest  in  those 
parts  nearest  the  battery." 

On  these  remarks  we  will  only  observe,  that  the  whole 
question  concerning  the  nature  of  beat  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity,  and  so  it  must  continue  till  we  know  more  of  the 
internal  constitution  of  bodies,  and  what  effect  it  may  have 
on  the  different  manner  and  degree  in  which  they  are  aifected 
by  heat,  as  also  by  electricity,  magnetism,  or  other  similar 
agents. 

He  concludes  with  an  account  of  the  relation  which  the 
magnetic  effects  bear  to  the  heat  of  the  conductor.  With 
the  same  conductor,  he  had  before  found,  it  increases  with 
the  heat,  yet  with  different  conductors  he  found  it  follow  a 
very  different  law.  Thus  when  a  chain  is  made  of  ditTerent 
conducting  wires,  and  they  are  placed  in  the  same  circuit. 
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tiiey  all  exhibit  equal  magnetic  pcj^tvers,  and  take  up  equal 
quantities  oi"  iron  tilings,  so  that  the  magnetism  seems 
diicctly  us  Iho  quantity  of  electricity  which  they  transmit; 
and  when  in  a  highly  powerful  voltaic  battery,  wires  of  the 
same  diameters  and  lengths,  but  of  which  tlie  best  conduct- 
ing; is  incapable  of  wholly  discharging  the  battery,  are  made, 
separately  and  successively,  t«  form  the  circuit,  they  take  up 
diHei'ent  quan^jties  of  iron  filings,  in  some  direct  proportion 
to  their  conducting  powers. 

Such  then  is  the  imperfect  outline  of  these  in)portant  dis- 
coveries. Our  account  of  them,  and  the  observations  we 
have  made  on  dill'erent  parts  of  them,  render  it  unnecessary 
to  make  any  lurther  remarks  on  their  interest  in  a  speculative 
point  of  view. 

It  remains  a  question  whether  the  knowledge  which  has 
thus  been  laid  open  to  us  may  be  capable  of  any  practical 
application.  Such  an  enquiry  must  of  course  be  limited  at 
present  to  the  consideration  of  any  distant  hints  which  may 
bo  suggested  on  the  subject.  We  will  just  mention  one 
which  has  occurred  to  us.  It  is  well  known  that  galvanic 
action  is  silently  going  on  in  many  cases,  where  either  from 
natural  or  artificial  causes,  the  means  of  its  excitation  have 
been  atforded.  Thus  a  celebrated  chemist  has  accounted 
for  extraordinary  decay  observed  in  some  flood  gates  from  a 
gradual  and  unobserved  galvanic  action,  ov,ing  to  the  con- 
tact of  iron  and  copper  in  the  construction  of  the  gates,  and 
the  influence  of  the  water  upon  the  metals.  Now  it  seems 
probable  that  there  may  be  a  variety  of  cases  besides  this 
■w  here  such  action  may  be  supposed  to  take  place ;  and  if  so, 
there  must  be  a  certain  degree  of  magnetic  influence  also 
exerted,  which  may  have  an  effect  on  any  compass-needles 
situated  within  the  sphere  of  its  action.  We  merely  put  this 
hint  in  a  general  form,  without  having  any  particular  instance 
of  its  application  in  view  ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  admitted 
that  such  considerations  might  be  worth  attending  to,  espe- 
cially in  cases  where  very  small  deviations  of  the  needle  are 
necessary  to  be  regarded. 
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'  Necker  De  iSaussuret  Frofessaur  Honor  aire  de  Mineralogie 
&;c.  a  VAcademie  de  Geneve,  b;c.     Paris.  1821. 

The  author  of  this  tour  in  Scotland  is  a  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Saussure,  well  known  as  the  best  geologist  of  his 
day,  and  perhaps  as  the  most  approved  writer  that  has  ap- 
peared among  that  class  of  enquirers.  His  "  Voyages  dans 
les  Alpes"  are  an  enduring  memorial  of  his  zeal  and  scientific 
acquirements  ;  and  will  be  always  read  with  pleasure  by  those 
who  have  more  delight  in  studying  the  grand  facts  of  nature, 
than  in  examining  the  flimsy  theories  of  authors,  who  are  con- 
tent to  view  her  operations  through  the  medium  of  cabinet 
specimens. 

Smitten  with  an  hereditary  love  of  scrambling  among  tfar- 
ren  racks  and  snow-capped  mountains,  Saussure  the  younger 
penetrated  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1807,. 
with  the  intention  of  visiting  the  more  remarkable  of  those 
localilies,  whether  on  the  main  land  or  in  the  islands,  from 
which  geologists  have  been  wont  to  collect  facts  or  draw  in- 
ferences, in  support  of  their  several  theories  of  the  earth. 
We  may  remark,  however,  in  passing,  that  it  is  not  as  a 
geological  performance  that  his  work  will  create  any  in- 
terest. He  has  not  succeeded,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  in 
bringing  to  light  any  new  relations  among  mineral  bodies,  or 
in  removing  any  of  those  numerous  difficulties  with  which 
that  branch  of  science  has  all  along  had  to  contend.  It  is 
therefore  as  a  description  of  the  country,  of  the  people  and 
of  their  manners,  that  Monsieur  Saussure's  three  volumes  will 
be  read,  either  here  or  on  the  Continent,  rather  than  as  a 
treatise  on    Scottish  mineralogy  or  an  outline  of  northern 
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pooy;no.stic'stn;(;tniT.  Dr.  ^liicculioch  lias  exhausted  this 
last  siihject  t'()rn[)letelv,  in  his  lal^irious  voik  on  the  West- 
ern Isl'S.  The  time  and  the  lacilities  placed  at  his  command 
have  enahk^l  him  to  do  more  than  any  wlio  went  Itefore  him  ; 
and  we  have  no  expectation  that  any  will  succeed  him  in 
the  exannnalion  of  the  wild  Ilehriiles,  better  c[ualified  tlian 
he  was,  to  note  the  intorestiui;-  g(M)K)gical  appearanres  which 
they  every  where  present.  Tlie  author  now  before  us,  at 
least,  has  achieved  comparatively  nothing-.  lie  might,  we 
think,  have  written  on  Mull  and  Sky,  with  all  the  fulness 
and  intelligence  which  ho  has  shewn,  although  he  had  never 
left  Ihe  shores  of  the  Leman  Lake,  or  braved  the  storms  of 
the  Caledonian  Archipelago. 

We  have  remarked  that  it  is  chiefly  as  a  description  of  the 
untamed  scenery  of  the  North,  and  of  the  equally  untamed 
natives  v/ho  inhabit  it,  that  M.  Saussure's  book  has  any 
chance  of  being  read  in  England  or  France.  Not  that  he  has 
said  any  thing  about  the  Highlanders  which  is  not  already 
sufliciently  known,  or  excited  the  slightest  feeling  of  curio- 
sity in  regard  to  their  past  state  or  actual  condition,  which 
we  have  not  already  the  means  of  gratifying :  But  there  is, 
we  must  add,  no  small  entertainment  in  observing  the  effects 
produced,  or  the  sensibility  of  a  foreigner,  by  the  strange 
sights  and  sounds  every  where  occurring  in  the  Highlands, 
as  well  as  in  perusing  the  opinions  and  the  language  which 
these  phenomena  lead  him  to  express.  There  is  all  that 
freshness  and  vigour  in  his  descriptions,  which  are  peculiar 
to  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind  of  a  stranger.  The 
mountains  indeed  remind  him  of  his  own  Alps,  and  the 
Lochs  which  stretch  along  the  deep  vallies  of  Arg-yle  and 
Inverness,  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  fine  sheets  of  water 
which  enliven  the  grand  scenery  of  Switzerland  ;  but  the 
dress,  the  language,  the  pursuits,  and  the  superstitions  of 
the  Highlanders,  their  music  particularly  and  their  poetry 
present  a  study  of  much  interest  and  novelty  to  the  young 
Savant  of  Geneva.  On  the  two  subjects  last  imn^ed,  M. 
Saussure  entertains  some  rather  singular  ideas,  and  states 
certain  conclu&ions  which  we  believe  are  entirely  new  even 
among  Highland  archaeologists. 

For  example,  he  infers  from  the  style  of  their  poetry  as 
well  as  from  the  patriarchal  form  of  their  ancient  govern- 
ment, that  the  mountaineers  of  Scotland  are  the  descendants 
of  an  oriental  people,  who,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  human  his- 
tory, had  migrated  towards  the  western  shores  of  Europe. 
There  are  still,  he  thinks,  so  many  points  of  resemblance  be- 
tween the  modern  Gaels,  and  the  tribes  which  anciently  in- 
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habited  Palestine  and  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  that  he 
has  little  doubt  tlie  former  have  drawn  their  origin  tVoin  a 
wandering-  band  of  Jews  or  Arabs,  and  that  the  strains  of 
Ossian  and  the  institution  of  clans  may  be  traced  to  the  po- 
etry of  the  East,  at  once  sublime  and  pathetic,  and  to  the 
family  form  of  government  which  we  find  to  have  been  es- 
tablished among"  the  several  branches  of  the  Abrahamic  dy- 
nasty. 

*'■  Mais  cc  n'est  pas  seulement  dans  la  forme  particullere  de 
I'etat  social,  qu'on  decouvre  d'etonnans  rapports  entre  les  Moii- 
tagnards  Ecossais  et  les  anciens  peuples  de  fOrient.  Les  vctemens, 
les  armes,  les  coutumes,  les  superstitions,  et  jusqu'au  langage,  au 
genie  de  la  poesie  et  de  la  musique,  tout  porte  chez  ce  peuple  une 
empreinte  bien  plus  Asiatique  qu' Europeenne. — Quol  qu'  11  en  soit, 
je  crois  que  les  observations  que  je  presente  sur  la  constitution 
civile  et  militaire  des  Clans,  sur  les  usages  et  les  coutumes  supeK». 
stitieuses  encore  repandues  chez  les  Gaels,  sur  les  formes  gramma- 
ticales  de  la  langue  gaelique,  formes  particulieres  aux  langues  Se- 
mitiques  dont  I'Hebrew  fait  partie,  je  crois,  dis  je,  que  toutes  ces 
observations,  considerees  sous  un  j)oint  de  vue  generale,  serviront 
a  prouver  que,  de  tous  les  peuples  Europeens,  le  pueple  gael  est  le 
seul  qui  porte  encore  1'  empreinte  evidente  de  son  origine  orientale.'* 

It  will  be  granted,  on  all  hands,  that  there  is  one  striking 
resemblance  between  the  Highland   clans,  at  l^ast,  as  they 
were  before  the  insurrection  ol'  1745,  and  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel  :  every  Clan  constituting  a  single  family,  and  the 
government  exercised  by  the  head  or  chief  being  strictly  pa- 
triarchal.   The  feudal  system  was  founded  on  totally  different 
principles,    and    proceeded    on    totally    different    grounds. 
It    originated     in    conquest,    and     consequently   regarded 
every  retainer  as  a  vassal  or  a  slave.     Among  the  orientals, 
on  the    contrary,    as   well    as    among    the    Scottish  High- 
landers, all  the  men   of  the  same  tribe  were   brothers  ;  ac- 
knowledged  the   same   head,  as   their   common  father  and 
ruler  ;  traced  their  lineage  to  the  same  origin  ;  had  the  same 
history  in  every  point ;  the  same  exploits  to  boast  of,  and  the 
same  misfortunes  to  bewail ;  the  same  love  to  their  friends, 
and  the  same  hatred  to  their  enemies,  the  same  heart  and  the 
same  hand,  in  peace  and  in  war.     It  is  on  this  view  of  family 
connection  and  identity  of  blood  that  every  Highlander,  even 
the  lowest  and  poorest,  esteems   himself  a  gentleman  ;  being 
an  acknowledged  cadet  of  his  chieftain's  house,  and  able  to 
trace   distinctly  the  precise  degree  of  consanguinity  which 
binds  him  to  that  honoured  stock.     Hence,  too,  the  history 
o^  Scotch  Cousins — a  species  of  relationship  which  in  these 
times  must  necessarily  be  confined  to  the  Highlanders,  the 
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Welsh,  and  the  Irish  ;  among  f!ie  purer  tribes  of  whom 
some  vestiges  oi'  the  old  patriarchal  habits  may  still  be 
marked,  and  not  a  few  of  those  ancient  filial  attachments 
which  even  vet  are  found  to  direct  themselves,  as  it  were  in- 
stinctively, to  the  representative  of  their  family  name. 

Since  we  have  got  among  the  Clans,  and  as  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  any  one  subject  should  take  the  prece- 
dence of  any  other,  in  this  analysis  of  the  "Voyage  en 
Ecosse,"  we  shall  here  go  on  to  say  all  about  them  that  we 
meant  to  say. 

There  is  along  chapter  in  the  third  volume  on  the  "  Moeurs 
des  Montagnard's  Ecossais,  ou  Highlanders,  avant  la  rebel- 
lion de  1745 ;"  in  which  are  contained  a  great  many  notices, 
in  regard  to  customs  and  superstitions,  which  cannot  fail  to 
prove  extremely  amusing  to  foreign  readers.     The  ladies  of 
I^aris  and  the  damsels  of  Geneva  will  be  astonished  to  find  so 
much  romance,  gallantry,  and  devotedness  among  the  Sau- 
vages  Ecossais  ;  of  whom  they  have  hitherto  only  heard  that 
they  exhibit  their  legs  bare  considerably  above  the  knee, 
fight  like  furies  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  have  a  great  affec- 
tion for  any  spare  article  not  immediately  wanted  by  a  low- 
land neighbour.     They  will   perhaps,  only    smile,  however, 
when  they  read  of  the  barbaric  pomp  with  which  it  pleased 
the  several  sovereigns  of  those  sans-culotte  hordes  to  sur- 
round their  persons  ;  "  dans  le  but,"  as  M.  Saussure  words  it, 
"  d'inspirer  plus  de  consideration  encore  a  leurs  subordonn^s, 
et  de  maiutenir  leur  rang  aupres  des  chefs  des  autres  Clans." 
When  the  head  of  the  Macvuirechs,  or  the  Macivors,  or  the 
Macrummons,  or  any  other  of  the  Macs  undertook  a  journey 
into  the  mountains  or  paid  a  visit  to  a  chief  of  equal  rank 
with  himself,  he  was  followed  by  a  cortege  of  officers,  whose 
various  duties  were  defined  with  the  most  scrupulous  exact- 
ness.    This  suite  was  composed 

1'"°.  of  the  Henchman  or  Esquire. 

2  °.  —  the  Baude,  or  Poet. 

3  °.  —  the  Piper,  oujoueur  de  cornemuse. 

4  **.  —  the  Bladier,  ou,  I'orateur  qui  porte  la  parole.  ^ 

5  °,  —  the  Gilliemore  qui  porte  son  tpee. 

6  °.       Le  Gillie-Casflue,  qui  porte  le  chefsur  son  dos 

povr  traverser  a  gue  les  rivieres. 

7  ".        La  GiLLiE-CoMSTRAiNE,  qui  conduit  son  cheval 

dans  les  chemins  dangereux. 

8  °.       LeGiLLiE-TRusHANARNisH,  qui  porta  lebagage- 

9  °.        Enfin,  le  Piper's  Gillie,  gargon  du  piper  qui 

porte  son  cornemuse. 

The  Henchman,  we  are  told,  was  a  person  of  great  confi- 
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detice  and  responsibility.  He  was  usually  the  foster-brother 
of  the  chief,  and  a  sharer  in  all  the  advantag-es  the  youngs 
Laird  enjoyed,  in  respect  of  book  education  and  other  accom- 
plishments—in those  days  a  matter  of  no  very  profound  or 
tedious  acquisition.  At  home  and  abroad  he  charged  him- 
self with  the  personal  safety  of  his  master,  at  whose  side  he 
constantly  remained  during-  meals,  ready  to  expose  his  life 
for  him  should  he  happen  to  be  attacked.  As  a  proof  of  the 
jealous  vigilance  with  which  these  'squires  were  wont  to 
guard  the  honour,  and  of  the  deference  which  they  thought  due 
to  their  superiors,  M,  Saussure  relates,  at  second  hand,  the 
following  anecdote. — An  English  officer  happened  to  dine 
one  day  with  a  Highland  chief  and  some  other  mountaineers 
of  the  same  class,  when,  after  drinking  a  good  deal  of  whis- 
key, the  conversation  as  usual  became  somewhat  animated. 
The  young  Henchman  who  stood  behind  his  master's  chair 
marked  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  by  the  high  tones  and 
violent  gesticulations  of  the  several  speakers;  and  conceiving 
from  their  expressions  of  feeling,  for  he  did  not  know  the 
language,  that  the  officer  meant  to  insult  his  beloved  chief, 
he  drew  out  his  pistol  and  instantly  fired  it  at  the  stranger's 
head.  The  piece  fortunately  hung  fire,  or  the  young  savage 
missed  his  aim;  to  which  accident  alone  our  countryman 
owed  his  life. 

It  would  amuse  the  reader  could  we  abridge  the  particulars 
in  which  the  modern  Gaels  are  imagined  by  our  author  to  re- 
semble the  ancient  Hebrews.  The  Jews  had  their  genealo- 
gists ;  so  have  the  Highlanders.  The  former  people  used 
to  designate  an  individual  not  only  by  his  own  name  but  also 
by  the  name  of  his  father  and  several  other  progenitors  :  in 
like  manner  the  inhabitants  of  the  Scottish  mountains  give  a 
long  list  of  ancestors  whenever  they  proceed  to  substantiate 
the  individuality  of  the  meanest  man  of  their  tribe.  Thus  in 
a  declaration  made  in  1800,  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  in 
the  isle  of  Barra,  by  Lochlan  Mac  Vuirich,  a  descendant  of 
the  Mac  Vuirichs,  hereditary  bards  of  the  Clan  Ronald,— no 
very  musical  name  certainly  for  a  family  of  poets — the  said 
personage  is  designed  as  "  Lauchlan,  the  son  of  Neil ;  the 
son  of  Lauchlan,  the  son  of  Neil ;  the  son  of  Donald,  the 
son  of  Lauchlan  ;  the  son  of  large  Neil,  the  sou  of  Lauchlan  ; 
the  son  of  Donald,  of  the  family  of  Vuirich." 

They  have  an  odd  way  of  naming  people  in  Norway,  and, 
we  believe,  in  other  parts  also  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 
If  a  man's  christian  name  be  Robert,  for  example,  all  his 
family  in  the  first  generation  become  Robertsons ;  and  if  his 
eldest  boy  be  baptized  John,  he  is  of  course,  John  Robert- 
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son  ;  and  tlin  g;iils  in  liko  manner,-^;ro  hac  vice,  are  all  Ro- 
berl5o//i'.  When  the  son  grows  u[)  and  has  children  they 
will  all  ho  Johnsons,  boys  and  girls  as  before;  and  soon, 
changing  the  laniily  name  every  generation.  If  there  happen 
to  be  three  sons  in  a  house,  named,  we  shall  say,  Henrich, 
Frederick,  and  William,  there  will  branch  olf  three  separate 
patronymicks  from  the  three  brothers,  and  their  children  will 
be,  respectively,  llendrichsons,  Fredericksons,  and  William- 
sons. 

The  Gaelic  chiefs,  as  every  one  knows,  were  excessively 
proud  of  their  rank  and  prerogatives.     When  the  first  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley,  then  the  chief  of  the  Clan  Gordon,  was  pre- 
sented at  the  court  of  James  VI.  he  did  not  so  much  as  in- 
cline his  head  before  his  Sovereign.     Being  asked  why  he 
failed  in  this  point  of  etiquette,  he  replied,   that  he  had  no 
intention  whatever  of  showing-  any  disrespect  to  his  King  ; 
but  that  he  came  from  a  country  where  all  the  world  were 
used   to   bow  down   before  him. — Again,  when  George  the 
Second  offered  a  patent  of  nobility  to  the  chief  of  the  Grants, 
th(i  proud  Celt  refused  it,  saying,  "  Whawould  then  he  laird 
of  Grant  V'     The  laniily  pride  of  this  Clan,  indeed,  is  said 
to  be  proverbial  even  in  Scotland.    Their  claims  to  antiquity, 
at  all  events,  are  not  exceeded  in  any  part  of  the  world — no, 
not  by  the  proudest  genealogies  of  Wales  ;  and  to  humour 
them  in  this  particular,  a  species  of  practical  joke  was  exer- 
cised upon  a  late  representative  of  that   prosperous  house, 
who  was  gravely  informed  by  a  wag-  then  on  a  visit  to  him, 
that  the  Grants  were  at  least  of  antediluvian  extraction.     Of 
that  I  have  no  doubt,  said  the  old  man  ;  but  how  should  you 
prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  herald's  court  1    It  is  in  the 
Scriptures,  replied  the  other,  and  forthwith  opened  the  bible 
at  the  sixth  chapter  of  Genesis,  reading  aloud  in  the  ears  of 
the  venerable  Gael,"  And  there  were  Grants  in  those  days." 
Show  me  the  book,  exclaimed  the  ancient;  when  behold,  the 
slight  change  of  one  letter,  neatly  done  with  a  pen,  i-evealed 
to  his  gratified   eyes  the  most  indubitable  of  all  written  evi- 
dence,  that  his  lineage  could   be  traced  beyond  the  great 
flood,  and  carried  to  a  purer  source  than  that  of  the  patri- 
archal Noah  himself. — We  mention  this  anecdote,  already 
we  fear  recorded  in  the  immortal  pages  of  Joe  Miller,  solely 
with  the  view  of  aiding  M.  Saussure  in  his  speculations  rela- 
tive to  the  x\siatic  origin  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  From 
their  language,  music,  and  other  habitudes,  both  bodily  and 
mental,  he  has  little  doubt  but  that  they  came  from  Arabia 
or  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.     This  being  established, 
nothing-  remains  to  he  done  beyond  the  making  out  (jeolo(ji~ 
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calbj,  that  the  waters  of  the  Mosaic  debacle  did  not  reach  the 
summits  ofBen  Nevis  and  Cairngorum  :  and  then  the  Grants 
of  those  days  may  indeed  be  held  as  the  Grants  of  these  days, 
and  the  Gaelic  tongue  the  purest  idiom  of  the  first  language 
of  mankind.  We  suggest  this  for  the  future  consideration 
of  M.  A.  L.  Necker  de  Saussure. 

Caroline,  the  queen  of  the  second  George,  had  a  large 
share  of  that  curiosity,  which  is  said  to  be  natural  to  all 
women  in  regard  to  the  appearance  and  the  domestic  beha- 
viour of  men,  who  make  a  noise  in  tiic  world.  One  day  when 
conversiiig  with  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  about  the  High- 
lands, and  in  particular,  about  the  strong  political  feeling 
which  prevailed  there  at  that  time  in  favour  of  the  Stuarts, 
she  asked  his  Grace,  what  sort  of  persons  those  were  whom 
she  heard  so  often  spoken  of  by  the  name  of  Clans,  and  who 
appeared  to  regulate  the  motions  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of 
the  north.  Argyle  piqued  at  the  language  used  by  her  Ma- 
jesty in  reference  to  his  countrymen,  begged  leave  to  assure 
his  royal  Mistress,  that  in  some  mrfin  points  the  Highland 
chiefs  were  very  like  German  princes,  bcin^  very  poor  and 
very  proud. 

The  Highlanders  have  at  all  times  been  famed  for  hospita- 
lity, and  the  present  author  is  loud  in  his  praises  of  them,  on 
this  very  head.  This,  indeed,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  fea- 
tures of  that  exalted  character  which  identifies  them  with 
their  progenitors,  the  Arabs  and  Hebrews  ;  and  M.  Saussure 
dwells  upon  it,  of  course,  with  no  small  degree  of  emphasis. 
It  has  been  remarked,  he  observes,  that  hospitality  is  a  vir- 
tue common  to  all  savages ;  an  opinion  which  he  combats 
with  much  success,  and,  in  fact,  completely  exposes,  by  quo- 
ting examples  of  the  most  determined  niggai'dliness  and  cru- 
elty among  the  islanders  of  the  South  Sea.  '*  Le  caracter^ 
des  peuples  differe  a  cet  egard  comme  k  bien  d'autres,  sans 
qu'il  soit  possible  d'assigner  une  raison  plausible  de  ces  dif- 
ferences." 

The  following  anecdote  of  "  John  Gunn"  v/as  entirely  new 
to  us,  and  will  probably  amuse  the  reader. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  the  county  of  In- 
verness was  infested  by  a  band  of  catherans  or  robbers  com- 
manded by  .John  Gunn,  who  put  the  whole  district  under 
contribution,  and  advanced  even  to  the  very  walls  of  the 
town,  in  defiance  of  a  garrison  of  English  soldiers  then  in 
possession  of  the  castle.  An  officer  who  was  on  his  way  to 
Inverness,  with  money  to  pay  the  troops,  and  having  with 
him  only  a  very  small  detachment  by  way  of  an  escort,  wavS 
obliged   to  pass  the  night  at  an  inn,  about  thirty  miles  frota 
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the  end  of  his  journey.     In  the  cfurse  of  the  evening^  lie  saw 
a  man,  of  a  good  aspect,  and  dressed  in  the  national  costume 
make  his  appearance  in  the  house,  as  iC  with  ihe  intention 
of  remaining  till  morningf :  and  as  there  happened  to  be  only 
one  apartment  in  the  humble  establishment,  he  invited  the 
stranger  to  take  a  share  of  his  supper.     The  Highlander  ac- 
cepted with  an  air  of  great  reluctance.     The  officer  finding 
from  the  conversation  which  ensued,  that  his  guest  was  well 
acquainted  with  all  the  roads  and  defiles  in  the  country,  en- 
treated  him  to  accompany  the    little  escort  the   following 
morning,  on  their  way  to  Inverness ;  disclosing  to  him   at 
the  same  time  th©  object  of  his  march  through  that  wild  dis- 
trict, and  also  the  fears  which  he  entertained  of  falling  toge- 
ther with  the  depot  committed  to  his  charge,  into  the  hands  of 
that  formidable  bandit  known  by  the  name  of  John  Gunn. 
The  mountaineer  after  some  hesitation  promised  to  be  his 
guide.     Early  in  the  morning  the  officer  renewed  his  march 
accompanied  by  his  friend ;  and  in  traversing  a  solitary  and 
sterile  glen  the  conversation  turned  once  more  to  the  ma- 
rauding exploits  of  the  celebrated  John  Gunn  :  when  all  of  a 
sudden    the  Celt    addressing    the  Englishman    with    great 
energy  said,   "  should   you  like  to  see  tliat  notorious  free- 
booter?" Without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  Highlander  gave 
a  whistle  so  loud  and  strong  that  all  the  rocks  of  the  glen 
repeated  the  signal ;  and,  in  an  instant,   the  officer  and  his 
party  were  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  so  numerous,   as  to  render  every  attempt  at  resistance 
quite  unavailable.     **  Stranger,  said  the  mysterious  guide, 
I  am  John  Gunn!  your  fears  of  him  were  not  without  foun- 
dation,   for  I  came  last  night  to  your  inn  to  discover  the 
route  you  were  to  take  to  day,  in  order  to  ease  you  of  your 
treasure  :  but  I  am  incapable  of  betraying  the  confidence 
you  have  reposed  in  me,  wherefore  after  thus  shewing  you 
that  you  are  completely  in  my  power,  I  send  you  away  with- 
out loss  or  damage."     Accordingly,  alter  giving  the  officer 
the  necessary  directions  for  pursuing  his  journey,  John  Gunn 
disappeared  with  his  troop  in  the  same  sudden  manner,  in 
which  these  last  had  presented  themselves  to  view. 

The  generous  self-devotion  of  Roderick  Mackenzie  has 
been  often  reeited.  This  young  man  who  had  sought  con- 
cealment among  the  mountains  of  Rosshire,  after  the  battle 
of  Culloden,  was  surprised  by  a  party  of  the  soldiers  sent  in 
pursuit  of  Charles  Edward.  His  age,  his  figure,  his  air 
even  deceived  the  military  so  completely,  that  they  were  going 
to  secure  him  in  the  belief  that  they  had  at  length  got  hold 
of  the   prince.      Mackenzie  perceived  their  mistake,   and 
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with  great  fortitude  and  presence  of  mind  instantly  resolved 
to  render  it  useful  to  his  master.  He  drew  his  sword ;  and 
the  courao-e  with  v/hich  he  defended  himself  satisfied  the 
soldiers  that  he  could  he  no  other  than  the  Pretender.  One 
of  them  fired  at  him  :  Mackenzie  fell,  and  with  his  last 
breath  exclaimed,  "  you  have  killed  your  prince !" — This 
generous  sacrifice  suspended  for  the  time  all  pursuit,  and  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  the  unfortunate  Charles  to  escape 
from  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

It  is  well  known,  that  Kennedy  who  repeatedly  exposed 
his  life  to  save  that  of  the  prince  just  named,  and  who,  though 
mean  and  poor,  despised  the  reward  of  30,0001.  which  was 
offered  for  the  person,  dead  or  alive,  of  the  royal  fugitive, 
was  afterwards  hanged  at  Inverness  for  stealing  a  cow.  A 
little  before  his  execution,  he  pulled  off"  his  bonnet  and  ren- 
dered hearty  thanks  to  God  for  that  "  he  had  never  proved 
false  to  an  engagement  of  any  kind  ;  that  he  had  never  in- 
jured a  poor  man  ;  and  never  refused  to  share  whatever  he 
had  with  the  indigent  and  the  stranger !" 

No  people  have  ever  carried  to  a  greater  degree  than  the 
natives  of  the  Scottish  mountains,  the  most  thorough  con- 
tempt for  softness  and  effeminacy.  Cameron  of  Lochiel 
being  overtaken  by  night  whilst  returning  from  an  expedi- 
tion, lay  down  on  the  ground,  then  covered  with  snow,  in 
the  midst  of  his  people,  with  no  other  covering  than  his  plaid. 
Looking  around  him  he  very  soon  perceived  that  one  of  his 
grandsons  had  formed  a  ball  of  snow  and  placed  it  in  such  a 
position  as  to  support  his  head  whilst  asleep.  The  old  chief 
enraged  at  what  he  regarded  as  a  mark  of  degeneracy  in 
his  family,  started  up,  and  kicking  the  snow-ball  from  under 
the  head  of  the  youth,  cried  shame !  boy  !  art  thou  so  effe- 
minate as  not  to  be  able  to  sleep  without  a  pillow  ! 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  on  the  whole,  in  favour  of 
these  same  chiefs,  viewed  in  the  light  of  Christian  guides 
and  patterns  of  morality.  Toleration  in  matters  of  faith  is 
unfortunately  the  very  last  grace  which  is  engrafted  upon  the 
religious  character;  and  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  until 
mankind  have  become  tired  of  cutting  one  another's  throats 
and  burning  their  fellow-creatures  at  stakes,  that  they  will 
allow  themselves  to  be  induced  to  bear  a  difference  of  opi- 
nion, even  on  points  where  no  man's  opinion  can  be  held  as 
the  standard  of  truth.  Maclean,  the  Laird  of  Coll,  adopted  a 
very  summary  method  to  bring  about  uniformity  of  sentiment 
in  one  of  the  Hebrides,  a  small  island  called  Rum.  When 
he  entered  upon  the  possession  of  that  sterile  spot,  he  found 
all  the  inhabitants  Roman  Catholics ;  and  being  himself  a 
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'/caloiis  Protestant,  it  was  not  M^ltliout  considerable  vexation   I 
that  lie  saw  all  liis  dependents  having  recourse  to  a  mode  of 
■worship,  so  little  in  unison  with  his  own  views  as  a  church- 
man.    To  cfTect   a   reform    in   this  important  concern,   he 
p1ai:ed  himself  one  Sunday,  during  mass,  at  the  entry  of  the 
chapel,  and  having-  ordered  the  congregation  to  be  dismissed, 
he  locked  the  door,  and  put  the  keys  in  his  pocket;  threaten-  j| 
ing  the  people  as  they  passed  him  in  going  out,  that  he  would  ' 
cane  every  individual  who  should  ever  venture  to  return  to 
take  part  in    those  superstitions   ceremonies.       From   this 
moment  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rum  embraced  the  protestant 
faith  and  went  to  the  kirk  with  the  Laird.    It  happened  that 
Maclean  whilst  thus  exercising  his  zeal  as  a  reformer,  had 
seconded  his  menaces  by  shaking  in  the  faces  of  his  converts 
a  golden-headed  cane,  which  he  gave  them  to  understand 
would  prove  the  instrument  of  their  punishment  in  case  of  a 
reIa[)S0  to  popery.     A    circumstance  which   led  the   other 
Hebrideans,    whenever  they  had  occasion  to  speak  of  the 
conversion  of  the  people  of  Rum,  to  tall  them  the  j>roieS' 
iants  of  the  gold-headed  cane  ! 

As  to  morals,  they  necessarily  had  a  code  of  their  own. 
Robbery  and  murder  were  venial  offences,  if  committed  ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  the  several  clans,  and  not  within  the 
forbidden  degrees  of  consanguinity.  Tlie  freebooters  on  the 
border  were  in  this  respect  strictly  like-minded.  When  the 
produce  of  a  foray  was  expended,  the  lady  of  the  marauder's 
tower  served  up  a  pair  of  spurs  on  a  trencher  to  each  of  her 
guests  ;  who,  taking  the  hint  thus  administered  to  their  sharp 
■wits,  were  on  horseback  long  ere  the  dawn  of  day  and  ready 
to  jeopard  their  lives,  with  sword  and  lance,  for  the  conquest 
of  a  fat  drove  or  a  barn-full  of  malt,  over  the  bellies  of  the 
stout  hinds  of  Cumberland. 

We  have  done  with  the  Highlanders,  about  whom  M.  Saus- 
snre  is  quite  entete.  Indeed  he  is  very  fond  of  the  Scotch  in 
general,  and  is,  of  course,  very  much  out  of  temper  with 
Messienrs  les  Anglais  for  giving  them  so  many  hard  names  at 
home  and  carrying  their  evil  report  even  among  foreigners : 
and  for  all  this  misdoing,  on  the  part  of  John  Bull,  our  au- 
thor is  pleased  to  assign  sundry  motives  which  we  have  no 
wish  to  repeat.  "  Une  des  qualites  qui  distinguent  les  Eccos- 
f?ais  des  Anglais  c'est  la  sociabilite.  Ce  desir  de  se  reunir  ct 
de  connnuniquer  avec  ses  semblables,  de  p-artager  de  leurs 
impressions,  et  de  leur  faire  partager  les  notres,  qui  lait  un 
des  plus  grands  charmes  de  la  vie,  est  tres  foible  chez  les 
Anglais,  et  forme  un  des  traits  les  plus  saillans  du  caractere 
Jltcoss^dis.     On  a  souvent  reproche  aux  Anglais  d'etre  froids 
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avec  les  etrangers,  de  ne  pas  rechercher  et  meme  d'eviter 
leur  societe  :  ou  pourrait  avec  plus  de  raison  peut-etre,  eten- 
dre  ce  reproche  a  leurs  rapports  avec  leurs  propres  compa- 
trioles,  Les  Anglais  sont  tres  froids  entre  eux,  milie  obsta- 
cles les  empechent  de  communiquer  facilement  et  iibrement 
les  uns  avec  les  autres.  II  n'en  est  pas  de  meme  en  Eccosse, 
la  societe  y  est  reraarquable  par  sou  agrement :  les  Ec- 
cossais  aimeut  la  conversation,  et  y  cherchent  en  meme 
temps,  I'instruction  et  le  plaisir :  la  societe  est  facile  parce 
que  les  distinctions  de  rang,  quorqu'aussi  respectees,  se 
I'ont  pourtant  moins  sentir  qu'en  Angleterre." 

Tiie  half  of  the  first  volume  is  occupied  with  a  description 
of  Edinburgh  and  the  neighbourhood,  which,  as  M.  Saussure 
seems  to  have  passed  two  years  in  it,  we  must  believe  to  be 
perfectly  correct.  Of  this  city,  so  famed  for  fine  views  and 
bad  smells,  and  which  our  author  says  "  n'est  pas  indigne 
des  litres  d'Athenes  du  Nord,  et  de  Capit&le  de  la  pensee," 
we  cannot  presume  to  give  even  the  outline  of  the  flattering 
picture  which  is  here  so  laboriously  filled  up,  and  most  mi- 
nutely coloured.  The  account  of  Holyrood  House  is  somc- 
M'hat  moving.  There  we  are  told,  is  shown  in  one  of  the 
antique  towers  the  apartment  of  Mary  Stuart,  the  unfortu- 
nate Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  still  kept  in  the  same  state  in 
which  it  was  when  that  unhappy  princess  left  it,  never  to 
return.  It  consists  properly  speaking  of  two  chambers, 
both  of  which  are  adorned  with  ancient  tapestry  (dans  le 
genre  des  gobelins) ;  the  beds  are  of  a  gothic  form  having 
curtains  of  einbroidered  silk  which  must  have  been  very 
beautiful.  Several  portraits  are  seen  in  the  rooms,  and 
among  others  one  of  Henry  VIII.  King  of  England.  There 
is,  continues  the  author  a  miniature  of  Mary  herself,  shut  up 
in  a  dressing-box  of  ebony  which  made  part  of  her  toilette 
furniture  :  and  this  little  painting  gives  the  most  perfect  idea 
of  that  enchanting  beauty,  which  proved  the  source  of  all  her 
misfortunes,  and  exposed  her  to  the  persecution  of  her  pow^ 
erful  rival. 

*'  En  entrant  dans  cet  appartment,  on  se  sont  saisi  'd'une 
tristesse  insurmontable.  Tout  vous  transporte  au  temps  ou 
ane  Princesse  si  belle,  si  sensible,  si  spirituelle,  et  dont  la., 
memoire  est  encore  chere  aux  Eccossais,  habitait  ce  palais 
ou  elle  se  livroita  I'etude  des  beaux  arts  et  de  la  poesie.  Ce 
fut  dans  ce  meme  appartement  que  llizzio  futassassine  sous 
les  yeux  de  Marie.  Ou  montre  la  chambre  en  il  soupoit 
avec  la  Reine  et  la  comtesse  d'Ajgyle,  lorsque  le  roi  qui 
vouloit  samort,  entra  tout  a  coup  dans  la  chambre  par  un  es^ 
calicr  derobo,  suivi  des  lords  Morton  et  Ruthven  et  de  quel- 
ques  alfidccj  arnies  do  pied  eu  cap.     Cet  e5calie>r  sombre  et 
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etroit  existe  encore,  et  la  porji^  qui  y  conduit  de  I'interieui 
de  rappartement  est  en  grande  partie  cacbee  par  Tantique 
tiipisserie.  ()u  voit  aussi  la  petite  ante  chanibre  ou  llizzic 
fut  entrainc  [)ar  los  assassins,  apres  avoir  chercbe  vaiuemenli 
a  se  meltre  sous  la  protection  de  la  reine  en  se  rcfugiant  entre 
ses  bras."  I 

From  Holyrood  House  >ve  are  conducted  to  tbe  College 
wbere  we  are  greeted  witli  eulogies  on  most  of  tbe  professors, 
particularly  on  Messrs.  Stewart,  Playfair  and  Leslie.  Ol 
tbe  first  ottbese  learned  men  we  are  told  tbat,  "  II  a  renonct 
k  lenseignement,  et  s'est  retire  dans  une  terre  a  I'Ouest  dt 
I'Ecosse,  ou  il  suit  ses  savantes  recbercbes  ;  Ainsi  nous 
pouvons  esperer  encore  que  le  monde  continuera  h.  etrc 
eclaire  par  ses  escrits.  I 

Tbe  world  we  believe  is  not  particularly  impatient  to  bt 
enligbtened  by  tbat  emeritus  professor  of  Etbics.  No  mar 
was  more  popular  tban  Mr.  Stewart  as  long  as  be  continuec 
to  teacb,  but  as  bis  fame  rested  cbiefly  on  bis  talent  as  t 
lecturer,  bis  pen  bas  not  maintained  tbe  reputation  wbiclj 
his  oratory  created.  Respectable  for  bis  talents,  bow- 
ever,  and  pure  in  character,  Mr.  Dugald  Stewart  will  hold  i 
place  in  public  esteem,  long  after  bis  defunct  colleague  sbal 
be  forgotten,  or  only  thought  of  as  a  man  who  bad  no  princi 
pies  on  the  subject  of  religion,  or  was  ashamed  to  confesf 
them.  Enough  of  this  at  present:  an  opportunity  may  soor 
occur  to  justify  a  few  observations  on  tbe  conduct  of  a  mar 
who,  although  once  an  officiating  clergyman,  seemed  during 
tbe  greater  part  of  his  life  eager  to  shun  tbe  reproach  o] 
being  thought  a  Christian.  Throughout  this  portion  of  his, 
book  M.  Saussure  is  much  too  laudatory  with  respect  both  tc| 
men  and  systems.  His  opinion  of  certain  branches  of  pro- 
fessional education  and  the  mode  of  conducting  them  at  Edin- 
burgh is,  we  know,  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  severa 
learned  men  in  France,  who  are  also  in  the  habit  of  contrast- 
ing the  practice  of  the  Scottish  seminaries,  in  these  respects, 
with  tbe  less  ostentatious  methods  pursued  in  our  own  univer- 
sities. We  dispute  not  the  ground  of  this  preference,  as  we 
have  never  yet  heard  it  fairly  explained,  as  relating  to  mere 
professional  information  and  facilities  ;  but  assuredly  as  far  aj 
literature  and  philosophy  are  considered,  we  have  always 
understood  tbat  Edinburgh,  so  far  from  having  peculiar  claims 
to  praise,  is  much  inferior,  in  point  of  system  at  least,  to  any 
other  school  in  the  empire. 

As  a  part  of  the  **  Voyage  en  Ecosse,"  we  find  here  mi- 
nutely recoi'ded  a  trip  which  M.  Saussure  made  into  East 
Lothian  to  pay  a  visit  to  Sir  James  Hall — the  ardent  patron! 
of  Huttonian  geologists.     Nothing  escapes  the  eye  or  tht 
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pen  of  our  traveller.  The  uniform  of  a  dragoon  regiment  first 
seizes  his  attention,  next  the  name  of  a  village  derived  from 
the  Italian  (Spanish,  -we  think,)  and  then  we  are  detained  at 
Tranut  till  we  have  perused  the  history  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1745,   and  made  our  way  though  the  details  of  the  battle  in 
which  "  Johnny  Cope"  shewed  his  back  to  "  Charlies'  High- 
landers."    That  locality  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  several 
fights,  and  amongst  others  of  the  bloody  business  which  ter- 
minated the  negotiations  for  a  marriage  between  the  son  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  the  young  Queen  of  Scots— well  known  by 
the  name  of  the  rough  couitship.     Our  author  is  evidently 
not  at  home  in  our  English  history.  He  informs  us,  in  passing, 
that  Edward  the  Sixth  sent  in  1548,  "  une  armee  Anglaise 
conlre  I'Ecosse— maniere  peu  galante  d'obtenir  pour  son  fils 
la  main  de  lajeune  reine  Marie!"     A  mistake  of  this  kind 
where  the  son  is  taken  for  the  father,  and  the  father  left  out  of 
sight  altogether,  tends  to  shake  our  confidence  materially  in 
the  accuracy  of  an  historian.     Indeed  in  many  respects  Mr. 
Saussure  is  greatly  short  of  infallibility  ;  his  voliimes  exhi- 
biting in  several  places  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  the  most 
irrefragable  evidence  that  an  author  may  be  minute  without 
being  correct. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  east  country  our  author  set  ofi 
for  the  isle  of  Arran— a  mass  of  rock  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
about  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  there  has  been  much 
controversy  among  geologists.  The  details  of  this  journey 
are  extremely  entertaining,  and  will  amply  reward  the  reader 
for  the  time  bestowed  upon  their  perusal. 

Arrived  at  Loch-Ramza,  says  the  traveller,  we  saw  a  house 
of  a  good  appearance  which  they  told  us  was  the  inn.  The 
master  of  the  place  had  been  announced  to  us  beforehand,  as 
a  man  remarkable  for  his  originality  ;  he  had  acquired,  no 
one  knew  how,  a  taste  for  geology  ;  be  wrote  verses ;  was  a 
musician,  and  even  a  composer  in  that  line,  without  however 
neglecting  the  labours  which  his  little  farm  demanded,  or  his 
fishing  which  likewise  occupied  a  part  of  his  time. 

"  Nous  nous  hatames  d'entrer  dans  la  maison,  mais  I'interieur 
etoit  loin  de  repondre  a  ce  que  promettoient  les  dehors.  ^  La 
chambre  ou  Ton  nous  inlroduisit,  etoit  a  la  fois  une  chambre  a  lit 
et  la  salle  des  buveurs  ;  le  plancher  etoit  perce  de  larges  ouver- 
tures,  la  moitie  des  vitres  de  la  fenetre  etoit  brise,  et  des  courants 
d'un  air  glacial  penetroient  de  toutes  parts.  C'est  la  pourtant  que 
nous  trouv^mes  Mr.  Cowie,  notre  bote,  occupe  a  vider  une  bru- 
tielle  de  Wbysky  avec  le  Docteur  de  I'isle,  qui  faisoit  la  tournee  de 
ses  malades.  Ce  dernier  qui  nous  avions  deju  yu  a  Brodrick,  avoit 
prevenu  Cowie  de  notre  arrivee  ;  aussi  des  qu'il  nous  vit,  il  se  leva, 
et  vint  d'un  air  r.iyonnant  de  joie,  nous  denoander  a  voir  nos  mine- 
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raux,  et  sans  songcr  dc  nous  fairc  preparer  du  feu  cttles  alimcnB,  il 
conimenroit  deja  une  dissertation  geologique. — II  n'y  avoit  ricn  dans 
la  niaison,  il  falliit  envo3-er  bicn  loin  chcrcher  de  la  tourbe.  Une 
vieille  femme  qui  dcsiroit  nous  traiter  avec  distinction,  se  donnoit 
un  niouvemcnt  incroyable,  montoit  ct  descendoit  I'escalier,  parloit 
sans  cesse,  ct  n'apportoit  ricn.1  C'etoit  un  bruit  atfreux,  et  nialgre 
tant  d'ompresscment  nous  ne  pouvious  point  obtenir  ce  que  nous  de- 
mandions.  Enfin  fatigues  de  tout  ce  vacarme,  nous  sortimes  de 
I'auberge  en  priant  Mr.  Cowie  de  nous  niontrer  ce  que  les  environs 
offroicnt  de  plus  intercssant  pour  la  geologie." 

It  was  near  night  when  tliey  returned  to  the  inn,  and  no- 
thing- was  yet  prepared.  They  had  not  been  able  to  procure 
any  provisions.  The  tourist  sent  Cowie  to  throw  his  net  into 
the  lake  :  the  fishing-  was  fortunate,  and  a  few  flounders  were 
produced, — poissons  plats,  du  genre  de  la  sole.  "  Shortly 
afterwards,"  says  M.  Saussure,  "  we  heard  our  host  tuning 
his  violin  to  shew  us  that  he  was  by  no  means  a  stranger 
to  the  fine  arts."  Having  played  Scotch  airs  till  his  au- 
ditors could  no  longer  listen  to  him,  he  ofiered  to  procure 
them  a  specimen  of  a  Highland  dance. 

"  II  appela  ses  deux  filles  qui  n'etoient  rien  moins  que  jolies:  illes 
arriverent  nus  pieds  comme  sont  en  general  toutes  les  femmes  de 
I'isle,   et  commencerent  a  danser  avec  leur  frere  et  notre  guide.'* 

When  the  travellers  left  his  house,  Cowie  offered  to  ac- 
company them,  and  says  M.  de  Saussure, 

"  Nous  etions  a  peine  sortis  de  la  maison  qu'il  nous  avoit  deju 
recite  une  tirade  de  vers  de  sa  composition.  Ces  vers  dans  lasquels 
il  decrivoit  les  montagnes  et  les  rochers  dcs  environs,  indiquoient 
un  sentiment  des  beautes  de  la  nature,  et  un  germe  de  pocsie. — 
Nous  escaladames  les  rochers,  pour  bien  examiner  les  filons  de 
granit  qu'ils  renferment,  et  apres  etre  months  aussi  haut  qu'il  etoti 
possibile,  nous  redescendimes  a  Loch.Ranza ;  fort  amuses  des  rai- 
sonnement  gcologiques  de  notre  bote,  qui  prenoit  vivement  parti 
dans  les  grande  querrelle,  entre  les  Werneriens  et  les  Huttoniens." 

Cowie,  in  short,  was  quite  a  character,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  even  on  geological  subjects  he  spoke  with  as  much 
intelligence  and  nearly  as  much  knowlege,  as  the  most  learned 
of  the  rival  theorists  just  named.  Since  we  have  mentioned 
that  subject,  however,  we  think  it  but  candid  to  state  that 
the  result  of  repeated  surveys  and  investigations  in  the  isle  of 
Arras,  has  been  rather  in  favour  of  the  partizans  of  Hutton. 
We  allude  to  the  fact  so  long  disputed,  whether  granitic 
veins  are  to  be  observed  disseminated  among-  the  strata  which 
rest  upon  that  primitive  rock — an  appearance  which,  we 
believe,  is  now  completely  established,  as  to  the  particular 
situatioa  in  question,  and  also  confirmed  Jjy  numerous  ex.- 
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amples  derived  from  other  quarters.  Tlje  Huttonians  at  first 
were  bad  mineralogists,  and  often,  of  course,  mistook  one 
rock  for  another  :  whence  it  happened  that  not  only  were 
they  occasionally  detected  in  asserting-  what  was  actually 
found  erroneous  in  certain  given  instances,  but  their  state- 
ments, when  really  correct,  were  not  implicitly  re'^eived  by 
their  antagonists,  in  any  circumstances  ;  and  on  all  contro- 
verted |X)ints  especially,  they  were  received  with  hesitation, 
or  openly  pronounced  apocryphal.  The  disciples  of  the  Pla- 
tonic schools,  however,  have  of  late,  made  such  rapid  ad- 
vances in  the  knowledge  of  minerals,  that  it  is  no  longer  safe 
to  contradict  them  at  random  ;  and,  we  must  add,  their  im- 
proved acquaintance  with  this  branch  of  the  science  has 
tended  to  confirm  some  of  their  former  statements,  whilst  as 
yet  they  were  in  comparative  ignorance.  The  granite  veins 
of  Goatfield  and  Tor-nid-neor  are  a  case  in  point ;  for  these 
are  now  admitted  to  be  not  only  actual  granite  veins,  but  also 
to  be  in  connection  with  central  mass,  and  to  radiate  from  it 
into  the  superincumbent  strata.  These  particulars  were  all 
perfectly  ascertained  by  M.  Saussure. 

"  Je  m'appliquai  surtout  a  bien  m'assurer,  si  ces  filons  partoient 
cfFcctiveraent  de  la  masse  de  granit  voisine,  et  je  me  convainquis 
par  pleusieurs  observations,  que  le  granit  des  filons  et  celui  de  la 
montagne  font  corps  ensemble,  et  ne  sent  separes  par  aucun  inter- 
valle,  pas  mcme  par  le  plus  legere  fissure.  Le  grain  et  la  nature 
des  filons,  a  I'enilroit  ou  ils  entrent  dans  le  schiste  est  si  narfaite- 
ment  semblable  a  celui  de  la  masse  entiere,  qu'il  est  Impossible  en 
ne  considerant  que  le  granit,  de  dire  oii  finit  la  masse  et  ou  com- 
mence le  filon.  Cela  etant,  on  peut  affirmer  que  I'epoque  de  for- 
mation de  la  masse  de  granit  est  conteniporaine  de  celle  de  filon, 
Mais  il  se  presente  une  difficulte,  lorsqu'il  s'agit  de  determiner 
I'antiquite  relative  du  granit  et  du  schiste  ;  car  dans  un  cas  pareil, 
le  system  de  superposition  de  Werner,  se  trouve  en  contradiction 
evidente  avec  sa  propre  theorie  des  filons." 

After  these  considerations,  he  informs  us,  he  has  not  l)een 
able  to  see  without  astonishment  the  learned  Professor  Jame- 
son refusing  decidedly  to  admit  the  existence  of  veins 
proceeding  from  a  mass  of  granite,  and  spreading  them- 
selves in  a  superincumbent  rock.  He  cannot  believe  that 
Mr.  Jameson  has  actually  seen  the  mountain  of  Tor-nid-neor, 
or  at  least  examined  it  with  his  usual  attention,  otherwise  he 
could  not  have  twice  formally  denied,  in  his  "  Elements  of 
Geognosy,"  a  fact  so  important  and  at  the  same  time  so  clear. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  this  fact  is  uo  longer  denied 
among  the  disciples  of  the  Freyburg  school.  To  obviate  its 
force,  however,  they  have  introduced   a  new  principle,  or 
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rather,  perhaps,  extended  the  aj)j)licalion  of"  an  old  one,  by 
means  of  which  they  exph\in  all  such  appearances,  by  ascribinjj 
the  whole  mass  of  strata  in  which  the  veins  occur,  together 
with  the  rock  whence  they  proceed,  to  a  contemporary  for- 
mation.  As  nearly  all  the  rocks  of  the  primitive  class  are 
found  to  graduate  into  one  another  by  an  insensible  change 
and  mixture  of  their  common  ingredients  at  the  point  of 
junction,  the  Wernerian  views  of  geology  have  of  late  been 
greatly  modified  in  regard  to  the  origin  and  succession  of  the 
several  strata  belonging  to  that  class.  Indeed,  we  are  not 
without  an  impression  that  the  same  principle  lias  been  ap- 
plied to  the  transition  and  secondary  rocks,  thereby  super- 
seding to  a  great  extent  the  operation  of  that  powerful  agent, 
to  which  we'were  formerly  indebted  for  so  many  of  those  bre- 
ciated  and  stratiHed  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  which  fill  up 
the  w  ide  interval  between  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  new. 
In  the  third  volume  of  the  work  now  before  us,  there  is  a 
treatise,  in  the  form  of  an  Appendix,  on  the  Natural  History 
of  Scotland,  which,  from  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  the 
beginning  of  this  article,  contains  nothing  of  any  interest  to 
the  student  of  plants  or  minerals.  Filteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  M.  Saussure  performed  his  journey  in  that  portion  of 
our  island  ;  an  interval  during  which  several  able  works  have 
appeared  in  every  department  of  Natural  History,  and  many 
separate  papers  inserted  in  periodical  publications  as  well  as 
in  the  memoirs  of  scientific  bodies.  His  notices  and  opinions 
on  these  subjects,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  attract  any  at- 
tention; but  as  a  topographical  description  of  the  country, 
and  as  a  lively  portrait  of  manners  and  usages,  the  "Voyage 
en  Ecosse,"  will  in  all  probability  prove  a  popular  work  among 
the  lovers  of  light  reading  at  Paris  and  Geneva. 


Art.  II.  The  First  Canto  of  Ricciardetto:  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Forteguerri :  with  an  Introduction, 
C07icerning  the  j^rincipal  Romantic,  Burlesque,  and  Mock- 
Heroic  Poets;  a?id Notes,  Critical  and  Philological.  By 
Sylvester  (Douglas)  Lord  Glenbervie.  8vo.  pp.  260, 
lOs.  6d.     Murray.     1822. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  naturalization  of  the  Italian  ro- 
mancers, however  well  commenced  by  Messrs.  William  and 
Robert  Whistlecraft,  has  been  very  felicitously  conducted 
since  those  respectable  brethren  have  ceased  to  print.  We 
augured  happily  from  their  prospectus,  and  their  two  first 
cantos  ;  not  that  we  supposed  they  would  be  generally  un- 
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derstood,  or  estimated  according  to  their  deserts,  but  that 
we  were  certain  that  by  those  who  did  understand  they  would 
be  properly  estimated ;  and  that  such  was  the  only  praise 
which  writers  of  their  class  considered  worth  gaining.  As 
ill  fortune  would  have  it,  the  easy  gait  of  their  slipshod  muse 
has  tempted  a  herd  of  imitators  to  crowd  on  their  steps. 
With  mere  Dullness  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to  war ; 
for,  give  her  but  time  enough,  and  Dullness  is  always  dL  felo- 
de-se  ;  but  the  playfulness  of  their  style  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  vice;  and  those  instruments  which  in  their 
hands  were  directed  only  to  innocent  amusement,  have,  under 
the  Satanic  abuse  of  others,  been  rendered  subservient  to 
voluptuousness  and  impiety.  Messrs.  Whistlecraft  would 
never  have  turned  up  the  soil  of  romance,  if  they  could  have 
foreseen  that  Beppo  and  Don  Juan  were  to  be  the  bastard 
produce  which  the  enemy  would  sow  in  their  furrows. 

At  more  than  the  age  of  man  Lord  Gleubervie  has  nibbled 
at  the  laurel ;  and  this  statement  is  enough  in  itself  to  dis- 
arm all  the  rudeness  of  criticism,  if  there  were  not  indeed 
still  more  imperious  circumstances  which  render  us  unwil- 
ling to  be  otherwise  than  gentle  judges  to  his  lordship's  muse. 
We  will  not  admit,  however,  that  be  needs  this  prejudice  in 
his  favour  ;  if  he  were  placed  at  our  bar  to  take  his  chance 
like  any  other  literary  criminal,  he  would  have  no  reason  to 
be  dissatisfied  with  the  sentence  which  in  conscience  we 
should  be  bound  to  register. 

That  his  lordship's  book  is  desultory  and  gossiping  he 
knows  quite  as  well  as  ourselves  ;  and  this  in  fact  we  consi- 
der as  one  of  its  chief  merits.  A  septuagenarian  author  has 
a  prescriptive  right  to  treat  f/e  omnisciUU  ;  and  he  will  have 
profited  little  by  his  long  experience  of  life  if  he  does  not 
tell  us  twice  as  much,  in  four  times  as  many  words,  as  any 
writer  of  half  his  age  would  think  necessary  for  the  same 
purpose.  We  can  willingly  allow,  therefore,  for  27  pages  of 
preface,  45  of  introduction,  82  of  notes,  and  44  of  index, 
which  otherwise  might  seem  disproportioned  to  95  stanzas  of 
ottava  rima ;  and  there  is  not  one  of  these  pages  from  which 
we  could  part,  without  feeling  that  the  peculiar  character 
which  gives  a  charm  to  the  volume  would  be  injured  by  the 
subtraction. 

All  tJiat  we  claim  in  return,  is  leave  to  gossip  also  ;  per- 
mission to  begin  with  his  lordship's  work  at  the  beginning,  and 
to  ramble  through  its  several  bye-paths  till  we  can  disentangle 
ourselves  at  its  conclusion.  In  the  preface,  among  other  ob- 
jections which  the  noble  writer  deprecates,  is  the  charge  of 
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certain  faulty  and  inadmissible  rH^mes  of  which  he  has  been 
acctised,  in  the  private  eircle  of  his  lilcMiiry  friends.  Some 
of  those  -^^'hich  he  mentions  it  has  been  doubtless  quite  as 
■well  to  expunge  before  a  public  appearance;  for  the  muse  in 
a  gentleman's  own  drawing-roum  and  iii  his  hooksellers  shop 
al-e  two  very  diHerent  personages.  We  rejoice,  therefore, 
that  since  the  impression  of  the  poem  for  limited  distribution, 
sundry  pairs  of  words  which  made  but  an  ill  match  have  been 
formally  divorced  from  each  other  ;  among-  them  are  "  coast" 
and  "  accost ;"  "  couni"  and  "  account  ,"  "  mine'  and 
*'  mine,**  the  same  word  identically  in  sense  and  sound  ; 
**  scene"  and  "  seen  /"  "  drest"  and  "  addrest.*'  We  could 
also  have  wished  that  the  word  "  strophe,"  which  we  are 
accustomed  from  Hellenic  associations  to  consider  a  dyssyl- 
Jable  (however  it  may  sound  briefer  to  more  northern  ears,) 
were  iiot  so  hardly  pressed  into  the  service  by  being  com- 
pelled to  associate  with  "  off"  and  "  doff." 

With  all  our  respect,  however,  for  euphonous  termination, 
we  are  far  from  admitting  that  Prior  has  been  betrayed  into 
a  false  rhyme,  as  Lord  Glenbervie  imagines,  in  the  following 
couplet  in  his  Solomon. 

"  Perhaps,  alas !  the  pleasing  dream  was  brought 
From  this  man's  error,  from  another's  fault." 

We  scarcely  think,  indeed,  that  this  particular  usage  can 
be  termed  even  a  licence ;  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the 
lapse  of  upwards  of  a  century  has  altered  our  pronunciation 
in  this  word,  and  that  among  the  English  Augustan  writers  i 
the  L  in  fault  was  mute.  The  following  passages  occur  to 
us,  at  the  moment,  from  Pope ;  and  we  are  certain  that  we 
might  more  than  double  them  from  our  still  nobler,  though 
sometimes  less  correct,  master  of  versification. 

**  O  !  born  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought, 
Works  damned,  or  to  be  damned,  your  father's  fault." 

Dunciad  I.  225. 

"  Wrapt  up  in  self,  a  God  without  a  thought, 
liegardless  of  our  merit,  or  default." 

Dunciad  IV.  485. 

"  I  know  there  are  to  whose  presumptuous  thoughts 
Those  freer  beauties  ev'n  in  them  are  faults." 

Essay  on  Criticism,  169. 

"  Before  his  sacred  name  flies  every  fault, 
And  each  exalted  stanza  teems  with  thought." 

Essay  on  Criticism,  425. 
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"  I  ought  to  grieve,  but  cannot  what  I  ought ; 
I  mourn  the  lover,  nor  lament  the  fault." 

Eloisa  to  Abelard,    182. 

**  Then  gay  not  man's  imperfect,  heaven  in  fault, 
Say  rather  man's  as  perfect  as  he  ought." 

Essay  on  Man,  88. 

"  That  nature  gives,  and  where  the  lesson  taught 
Is  but  to  please,  can  pleasure  seem  a  fault.'* 

Moral  Essays,  II.  211, 

**  My  liege,  why  writers  little  claim  your  thought 
I  guess ;  and  with  your  leave  will  tell  the  fault.'' 

Imitations  of  Horace,  Book  I.  Epist.  II.  356. 

The  Abbe  Delille  once  assured  Lord  Glenbervie  not 
only  that  he  preferred  the  Lutrin  to  the  Rape  of  the  Lock, 
but  confessed  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  relish  the  beau- 
ties which  we  ascribe  to  the  last.  This  is  the  more  surpriz- 
ing-, as  Delille  was  well  read  in  English  poetry,  and  not 
least  so  in  the  works  of  Pope,  whose  conciseness  he  not  only 
admired  but  endeavoured  to  imitate.  A  very  lax  English 
translation  of  his  own  poem  Les  Jardins,  was  sent  by  Lord 
Glenbervie  to  the  Abb6  :  in  acknowledging  its  receipt,  he 
used  the  following  words : 

*'  J'avals  essaye  d'atteindre  la  precision  de  Pope  dans  ces  vera 
8ur  les  rochers  embellis  par  des  plantations — 

*  Cachez,  ou  decouvrez,  variez  a  la  fois, 
Les  bois  par  les  rochers,  les  rochers  par  les  bois  ;* 

mais  ces  deux  vers  ee  trouvent  tellement  delay es  par  ce  traduc- 
teur  dans  une  langue  si  superieure  a  la  n6tre  par  la  precision,  qu'en 
ies  lisant,  *  voila  un  Anglais,'  ai-je  dit,  *  qui  met  de  I'eau  dans 
mon  punch.*  "     P.  110. 

To  come  to  the  bard,  a  portion  of  whose  romance  Lord 
Glenbervie  has  now  translated  :  Niccolo  Forteguerri,  or  For- 
tiguerra,  was  born  at  Pistoia,  in  Tuscany,  of  respectable 
parents,  in  the  year  1674.  According  to  the  pedantic 
fashion  of  his  day  he  assumed  the  magnanimous  name  Car- 
teromaco,  and  was  known  also  by  a  second  gentler  alias 
among  the  Arcadians  of  the  academy,  Nidalmo  Tisco.  His 
father  designed  him  for  the  law,  but  like  many  other  truants 
he  was  destined 


« 


his  father's  hope  to  cross, 


And  pen  a  stanza,  when  he  should  engross.'* 

After  going  through  the  ordinary  course  of  education  in  the 
university  of  Pisa,  he  established  himself  at  Rome,  under  the 

r2 
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j)atronage  of  liis  mother's  near  relation,  Cardinal  Fabroni. 
Wliat  his  j)recise  employment  was  tloes  not  appear;  but  on 
the  death  of  this  early  friend  Fortiguerri  seems  to  have  been 
much  neglected  lill  the  accession  of  Clement  XII.  when  he 
\>as  appointed  secretary  to  the  congregation  of  cardinals, 
called  (iella  propaganda,  lie  enjoyed  nmch  of  the  Pope's 
society  and  confidence,  though  he  died  without  higher  ad- 
vancement, in  possession  of  his  first  office,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1735,  in  the  (ilst  year  of  his  age. 

Forteguerri  distinguished  himself  in  various  branches  of 
composition ;  but  few  of  his  Latin  orations,  many  of  -which 
he  drew  up,  both  to  meet  public  occasions,  and  lor  his  own 
amusement,  on  speculative  topics,  are  now  extant ;  and  it  is 
supposed  that  his  fame  has  not  materially  suffered  by  their 
extinction.  In  his  Arcadian  capacity  he  poured  forth  odes, 
canzoni,  sonnets,  and  capiloU  innumerable  ;  and  during  the 
intervals  of  repose  from  his  viagmini  opus,  Ricciardetto,  he 
produced  a  translation  of  Terence,  which  the  Italian  critics 
mention  with  high  commendation  ;  a  praise  which  we  admit 
cautiously,  since  we  recollect  that  sundry  English  critics 
also,  in  times  past,  were  used  to  do  the  same  with  George 
Colman's  meagre  version  of  the  Roman  Dramatist.  Forte- 
guerri was  a  considerable  joker,  and  as  such  among  his 
friends  obtained  the  philommeidic  title  of  //  lepido.  His 
propensities  to  laughter,  if  we  credit  his  biographers,  were 
sometimes  irresistible.  He  once  projected  a  poem  on  the 
plan  of  the  Gerusalemnie  :  its  subject  was  to  have  been  I3a- 
jazet ;  but  when  he  was  proceeding  to  describe  the  barbarian 
conqueror  boxed  up  in  his  iron  cage,  he  was  so  carried  away 
by  a  sudden  train  of  ludicrous  images  that  he  relinquished 
the  plan. 

The  origin  of  the  Ricciardetto  is  thus  told  by  himself  in  a 
letter  prefixed  to  the  first  edition  of  it. 

"  In  that  letter  he  states,  that  at  a  country-house  of  his,  near 
his  native  Pistoia,  in  a  society  of  friends  assembled  there  in  the 
autumn  of  the  year  1716,  there  were  several  young  men  of  great! 
erudition,  with  whom,  in  the  evenings,  while  others  of  his  company 
diverted  themselves  with  play  in  another  room,  he  used  to  read 
sometimes  Berni,  sometimes  the  Morgante  of  Pulci,  sometimes 
Ariosto,  which  readings,  he  says,  were  a  source  of  very  particular 
delight ;  that  one  evening,  during  some  intervening  pause,  after 
they  iiad  read  for  a  considerable  time,  one  of  his  young  friends 
said,  '  God  knows  what  a  labour  it  must  have  cost  the  authors  of 
(hose  poems  to  compose,  not  to  say  an  entire  Canto,  but  even  a : 
dozen  of  their  stanzas,  and  the  greater  the  facility  of  the  measure 
and  of  the  rhyme  appears  to  be,  so  much  greater  mvi;t  their  exec- 
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tions  Iiave  been.'  That  his  other  friends  present  all  concurred  in 
this  remark  :  *  Upon  this,'  continues  he,  '  I,  less  considerate,  or 
at  least  more  confident,  observed  with  a  smile,  in  good  faith  those 
poets  have,  peradventure,  laboured  much  less  than  you  imagine, 
for  in  poetry,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  more  than  one  half,  is  due 
to  nature,  and  he  who  has  not  been  benignly  seconded  by  nature, 
will  do  well  not  to  meddle  with  so  noble  and  delectable  an  occupa- 
tion, but  rather  betake  himself  to  some  other  employment  of  his 
time,  where  art,  not  nature,  may  be  his  guide.  And  not  to  waste 
more  words,  but  to  prove  in  fact  what  I  have  asserted,  I  engage  to 
produce  to  you  a  Canto  to-morrow  evening,  containing  in  it  the 
style  of  the  different  bards  we  have  been  reading;  for  to  speak 
freely,  nature  has  been  rather  liberal  to  me  than  scanty,  in  her 
gifts  of  that  sort.  The  engagement  was  received  with  applause  by 
all,  and  having  retired  after  supper,  I  executed  it  punctually,  and 
produced  and  read  the  new  Canto  the  next  evening,  to  the  no 
ordinary  satisfaction  of  the  society.'  The  whole  thirty  cantos  are 
said  to  have  been  finished  in  thirty  days."     P.  37. 

The  Ricciardetto  has  always  been  popular  in  Italy ;  and 
was  a  favonrite  with  the  present  translator  when  he  visited 
that  country  more  than  half  a  century  ago.  The  canto  now 
offered  to  the  public  has  been  put  together  as  the  amusement 
of  leisure  hours,  and  is  executed  with  much  spirit  and  fide- 
lity.    It  is  prettily  introduced  by  the  following  stanza. 

"  To  THE  Earl  of  G d. 


"  G— d  !  to  laughter-moving  song  a  friend, 

And  full  of  pleasant  jokes  and  quaint  remark, 

An  ear  to  Forteguerri's  stories  lend  ; 

A  learned  wight  was  he  and  witty  spark  ; 

And,  if  his  sense  I  mar  instead  of  mend, 

For  words  and  rhymes  oft  groping  in  the  dark. 

My  strains  uncouth  with  kind  indulgence  scan. 

And  spare  the  poet  if  you  love  the  man." 

Of  the  story  of  the  poem  we  have  little  hope  of  offering 
any  abstract  which  the  reader  shall  comprehend,  if  he  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  Italian  Burlesca.  It  is  a  chronicle 
taken  from  Garbolin  (the  Turpin  of  our  bard)  and  relates  to 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  and  their  chivalrous  feats 
against  the  Kings  of  Cafria  and  Negroland.  The  first  of 
these.  King  Scricc  ('tis  a  pitiful  name  for  a  black  autocrat, 
and  the  original  Scricca  is  far  more  dignified)  had  lost  his 
son  in  a  former  war  by  the  hand  of  Ricciardetto.  Despina, 
his  fair  daughter,  so  loved  her  brother  that  she  resolved  to 
barter  her  hand  for  the  head  of  his  conqueror  ;  and  Bulasso, 
the  monarch  of  Negroland,  who  was  not  the  pleasanter  suitor 
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for  beinp  a  hidooiis  plant,  hastened  to  try  for  the  prize.  The 
King  of  Laplantl  too,  who  by  poetical  contrast  is  represented 
"  all  shaggy,  lean,  and  lank,"  brings  his  arms  to  the  like 
contest:  and  while  the  allied  Payuims  are  preparing  to  in- 
vade France,  the  PaKidins,  as  usual,  are  setting-  out  in  search 
of  the  mad  Orlando.  Astolphus,  Hichard,  and  Alard  travel 
through  Spain;  at  nightfall  they  are  met  by  a  dwarf,  who 
presents  a  nosegay  in  his  lady's  name.  This  lady  shall  tell 
her  own  employment  and  wishes  in  her  own  way. 

XXXVII. 

*<  Meantime  bright  flaming  torches  meet  the  sight. 
Each  borne  by  damsel  blithe  in  jocund  guise  ; 
While  from  their  cymbals,  with  sweet  garl amis  dight, 

Dulcet  harmonious  symphonies  arise. 
That  take  tlie  ravish'd  ear  with  strange  delight : 
They  all  are  fair,  but  to  our  warrior's  eyes 
Their  mistress,  in  the  midst,  excels  as  far 
The  rest,  as  Luna  doth  the  meanest  star. 

XXXVIII. 

**  Of  bright  celestial  hue  her  garment  was, 

Falling  but  little  way  below  her  knee ; 
Hound  her  fair  locks  a  golden  wreath  did  pass ; 

With  graceful,  decent  airadvanceth  she; 
Her  taper  arms  were  bare,  and  smooth  as  glass ; 

Carv'd  with  nice  skill  an  ivory  lyre  they  see 
Hung  round  that  neck,  the  which,  I  ween,  doth  show 
More  white  than  falls  from  heaven  its  purest  snow. 

XXXIX. 

**  And  singing,  thus  she  said — *  Adored  and  dear, 
Thou,  holy  Freedom,  art !  What  price  too  high 

To  purchase  thee !  Who  sells  thee  must  be  near 
The  last  despair  of  starving  penury  ! — 

— To  soften  woe,  arrest  the  gushing  tear, 

Lend  mirth  to  sadness,  check  the  rising  sigh — • 

These  are  thy  gifts  ;  true  glory  lives  with  thee  ; 

1  he  dastard  licks  the  dust !  the  brave  are  free  ! 

XL. 

**  *  For  me,  the  liberty  I  most  approve 

Is  that  which  reigns  supreme  in  female  hearts ; 

Which  spurns  the  fetters  of  the  tyrant  Love, 
And  genuine  joy  still  unalloy'd  imparts  ; 

Happy!  who  from  the  cradle  learn  to  move. 

Nor  lur'd,  deceiv'd,  nor  vanquish'd  by  his  arts. — 

—Thus  I  In  shady  arbours  olioose  to  dwell, 

^nd  all  his  wiles  defeat,  and  darts  repel.'  *'    P.  6p. 
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Astolphus,-  according  to  his  well  known  fashion,  becomes 
desperately  enamoured  of  Stella,  but  the  lady  is  little  willing 
to  oratify  his  passion  in  the  customary  method  of  knights  and 
dames,  and  prefers  curing  him  with  all  due  regard  to  her  cha- 
racter, by  some  raspings  of  Brazil  nut.  This  powerful 
medicine  produces  so  rapid  an  effect,  that  he  renews  his 
journey  on  the  following  morning  completely  heart-whole. 

Rinaldo,  to  whom  tiie  story  now  passes  by  one  of  those 
transitions  so  common  in  romance,  had  rode  forth  alone.  La 
Rochelle  was  his  first  point  cVappui ;  and  hence  he  was 
uncertain  whether  he  should  proceed  to  Persia  or  Utopia, 
which  latter  kingdom,  for  the  benefit  of  such  as  are  unskilled 
in  chivalric  geography,  we  beg  leave  to  remark  lies  between 
the  first  named  realm  and  Ethiopia;  so  that  any  map  will 
readily  shew  it.  Somewhere  on  the  confines  of  Ocean,  or 
Euxine,  he  meets  a  peasant  girl,  pursued  by  a  huge  serpent, 
"  with  gaping,  gory  mouth;"'  and  without  much  ado  he  dis- 
patches the  "  mons^trous  v/orm."  Arrived  at  an  inn  (which 
he  does  7tot  mistake  for  a  castle,)  he  hears  from  his  landlord 
a  pitiful  story  of  two  lovers,  who  on  their  nuptial  morn  had 
been  changed  by  an  enchantress,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
bridegroom,  into  the  inconvenient  forms  of  a  buck  and  doe. 
Their  disincantation  could  only  be  effected  by  any  one  bold 
enough  to  attack  the  foul  witch  in  her  castle,  which  was  situ- 
ated on  a  lofty  steep,  and  guarded  by  the  tierce  giants  Stritch 
and  Tragg^a.  Rinaldo  undertakes  the  adventure,  kills  the 
giants,  and  does  not  stop  with  this. 

LXXXVI. 

*'  But  presses  on  to  where,  in  garden  fair. 

There  sat  a  damsel,  weeping  and  forlorn  ; 
*  Loose  flow'd  the  soft  redundance  of  her  hair,' 

Part  clothed  she  was,  part  naked  as  when  born. 
Her  alabaster  breast  and  arms  were  bare  ; 

Her  eyes  the  stars  of  heaven  itself  might  scorn ; 
Like  orient  suns  on  flowery  meads  they  shine, 
Shedding  mild  lustre  o'er  her  face  divine. 

Lxxxvn. 

"  The  Knight  draws  near.     Tlie  damsel  trembles  sore. 
But  trembling  seems  more  beauteous  in  his  sight. 

And,  as  his  fury  melteth  more  and  more, 
By  gazing  on  those  humid  rays  so  bright. 

The  dame,  provided  with  a  copious  store 

Of  cunning,  sighing  loud,  exclaims,  *  Sir  Knight, 

Help  !  help  !  for  honour's  sake  commiserate 

A  poor  devoted  maiden's  ruthless  fate.' 
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LXXXVIII. 

"  UnmaiinM  he  stantls,  and,  less  alive  than  dead. 
From  nerveless  arm  lets  fall  his  trusty  sword. 

The  sorceress'  eyes,  now  tearless,  hurning  red, 

Dart  forth  a  sulpimrous  flame  and  smoke  abhorr'd, 

And  straight  to  seize  him  as  her  prey  she  sped  ; 
Rut,  govern'd  by  his  book's  unerring  word. 

Now  following  up  his  system,  stout  and  steady, 

A  ball  of  cord  he  dexterously  gets  ready  ; 

LXXXIX. 

"  Then  binds  her  as  our  woodmen  fiiggots  bind. 
Ties  her,  thus  fetter'd,  to  a  neighbouring  tree. 

And  clips  her  flowing  locks  with  shears  unkind. 
When,  lo  !  no  more  fair  maiden  seemeth  she, 

But  (which  the  book  foretold  him  he  would  find) 
O  !  strange  result  of  all  her  sorcery  ! 

A  goblin  old,  unsavoury,  and  uncouth. 

Wrinkled,  deform'd,  eyes  blear'd,  and  ne'er  a  tooth. 

XC. 

*'  He  then  piles  round  the  witch  of  wood  a  heap, 

Which,  kindled,  smokes  and  blazes  tow'rds  the  skies; 

Shrieks  the  foul  fiend,  and  tries  to  bound  and  leap. 
Soon  as  the  crackling  flame  did  upwards  rise  ; 

But  tether'd  fast,  and  forced  her  place  to  keep, 
The  fire  soon  meets  the  sulphur  of  her  eyes, 

And  soon  her  worthless  life  remains  extinguish 'd, 

A  mass  of  ashes,  by  no  shape  distinguish'd. 

XCI. 

"  Our  hero  gathers  up  the  wretch's  embers. 

And  with  assiduous  care  and  hasten'd  pace, 

(For  all  the  book  had  taught  he  well  remembers), 
He  makes  his  way  to  the  predicted  place,  ' 

And  putting  in  a  sieve  the  pristine  members 
Of  her,  thus  brought  to  death  in  vile  disgrace, 

Sifts  them  where  doe  and  buck  were  doom'd  to  pass, 

And  take  again  the  form  of  lad  and  lass."     P.  94-. 

The  lovers  resume  their  natural  form,  and  while  the  con- 
queror is  receiving  their  congratulations  and  thanks,  he  is 
summoned  to  Charlemagne  by  a  messenger,  who  informs  him 

**  That  once  again  in  France  unchristian  war  is  seen. 
And  Paris  close  besieg'd  by  heathens  Sarkcen." 

Here  the  first  canto  abruptly  breaks  off.  Lord  Glenbervie 
is  discouraged  from  continuing  his  translation  by  learning 
that  the  same  task  is  in  other  hands,  and  that  two  cantos  are 
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already  published.  We  can  pass  no  judgment  upon  a  work 
which  we  have  not  seen ;  but  in  reference  to  this  now  before 
us,  we  should  pronounce  it  a  difficult  undertaking  to  pre- 
sent the  English  reader  with  a  more  correct  notion  of  the 
species  of  poetry  which  it  professes  to  represent.  The  value 
assigned  to  the  particular  class  to  which  it  belongs  will  of 
course  vary  with  different  tastes.  For  ourselves,  as  our 
readers  perhaps  by  this  time  have  discovered  to  their  cost,  we 
are  inclined  to  regard  the  Burlesca  with  very  favourable 
eyes.  It  may  be  heresy  to  breathe  such  a  whisper,  but  we 
have  drawn  more  pleasure  by  a  hundred  fold  from  the  insane 
pranks  of  Orlando,  than  from  the  measured  and  regular  trans- 
actions of  the  pius  jSLneas. 


Art.  III.  The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  with  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Royal  and  Dis- 
tinguished Persons,  deduced  from  Records,  State- Papers, 
and  Manuscripts,  and  from  other  Original  and  Authentic 
Sources.  By  John  Bayley,  Esq.  F.  A.  ^.  of  the  Honour- 
ahle  Society  of  the  Inner  J'emple,  and  one  of  His  Ma- 
jesty's Sub- Commissioners  oh  the  Public  Records.  In 
Two  Parts,  Part  1.-27  Plates,  4to.pp.  812.  31.  Ids.  6d. 
Cadell.  1821. 

It  is  a  trite  remark,  that  the  places  about  which  we  know- 
least  are  those  most  open  to  our  knowledge  :  and  wo  believe 
many  a  man  who  can  count  the  seven  hills  of  Rome  off  hand 
would  be  grievously  puzzled  if  he  were  asked  to  tell  how 
many  London  stands  upon.  We  are  not  surprised  therefore 
to  find  that  there  is  much  to  be  heard  about  the  Tower 
which  we  had  never  heard  before,  and  which,  but  for  Mr. 
Bayley's  labours,  it  is  probable  we  should  never  have  heard 
at  all :'  and  we  are  not  a  little  obliged  to  the  antiquarian  and 
topographical  diligence  which  has  collected  in  so  pleasing  a 
form  as  that  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  so  large  a  mass  of 
information  respecting  a  building  connected  with  some  of  the 
most  interesting  transactions  of  our  History. 

Tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  the  Tower  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Stukeley,  in  his  account  of  Stonehenge,  states,  that 
*'  the  Tower  of  London  was  erected  about  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine  the  Great :"  and  Dr.  Milles,  President  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Antiquaries  in  1778,  still  more  broadly  asserts,  that 
it  "  was  undoubtedly  the  capital  fortress  of  the  Romans;  it 
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was  their  treasury  as  well  as  their  mint ;"  and  ho  rests  his 
hypothesis  on  the  discovery  ot"  some  gold  coins  and  a  silver 
ingot,  wliich  were  dug  up  on  the  south-side  of  the  White 
Tower.  One  of  the  coins  bore  the  impress  of  llonorius,  the 
other  two  that  of  his  brother  Arcadius  ;  and  on  the  ingot 
were  some  characters  which  were  read  ex  offic.  llonorii.  Its 
shape  reminds  us  of  the  rj/xiTrX/vOia,  which  Croesus  olliTed  at 
Delphi.  It  was  a  double  wedge,  four  inches  long,  and  about 
half  as  broad,  and  weighed  upwards  of  eleven  ounces.  The 
learned  President  was  assuredly  somewhat  bold  in  assuming 
these  antitjuities  which,  as  Mr.  Bayley  observes,  were  inci- 
dental to  any  part  of  the  Koman  city  or  its  suburbs,  as  posi- 
tive evidences  of  his  confident  assertion  :  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  more  certain  testimony  than  this  can  be  found  to 
carry  back  the  origin  of  any  existing  part  of  the  fortress,  or 
indeed  the  existence  of  any  fortress  at  all,  till  some  years 
after  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  structure  now  known  as 
the  White  Tower  was  then  built  by  command  of  William  I. 
under  the  superintendance  of  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  lloches- 
ter,  the  most  celebrated  military  architect  of  his  time. 

In  the  civil  wars,  during  the  reign  of  Stephen,  the  Tower 
was  already  sufficiently  strong  to  stand  a  successful  siege: 
and  in  the  succeeding  reign,  if  we  credit  one  of  the  writers 
of  the  day,  the  mortar  used  in  its  repairs  was  so  tempered  as 
must  have  made  it  impregnable  by  any  mere  human  force. 
Fitstephens  terms  it,  "  arcern  palatinam  maximam  etfortis- 
simam  ciijus  twece  rnuri  a  fundamento  jrrofundisslmo  exsur- 
gunt,  cemento  cum  sanguine  animalium  temperati."  But  it 
was  to  the  munificence  of  Henry  III.  that  some  of  the  most 
interesting  of  its  buildings  now  extant  may  be  ascribed.  In 
1239,  this  Prince  had  laid  up  up  vast  treasures  in  the  Tower, 
and  expended  upwards  of  12,000  marks  in  increasing  its 
fortifications.  A  series  of  extraordinary  disasters  opposed 
his  progress.  *'  The  works  were  scarcely  completed  when 
on  the  night  of  St.  George  in  the  following  year  the  founda- 
tion gave  way,  and  a  noble  portal  with  the  walls  and  bul- 
warks, on  which  so  much  pains  and  expence  had  been  be- 
stowed, all  fell  down  as  if  by  the  effect  of  an  earthquake; 
and  strange  to  relate,  no  sooner  were  these  works  restored, 
than,  in  1241,  the  whole  fell  down  again  on  the  very  night, 
and,  as  we  are  told,  at  the  selfsame  hour  that  had  proved  de- 
structive in  the  year  preceding."  P.  15.  Matthew  Paris, 
in  recording  this  event  gives  it  a  still  higher  colouring  of 
the  marvellous  :  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  king's 
calamity  rather  to  the  turbulence  of  his  Barons  and  the  dis- 
content of  his  Clergy,  tlian  to  the  miraculous  agency  which 
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tlie  Historian  calls  in.  A  very  learned  and  pious  Clerk  of 
those  days  beheid  in  a  vision  an  Archbishop,  in  his  pontifical 
habiliments,  and  holding  a  cross  in  Jiis  hands.  The  Prelate 
advanced  to  the  new  works  with  a  stern  countenance,  and, 
striking'  them  impetuously  wMth  the  cross,  demanded  why 
they  were  rebuilt?  The  walls  thereat  suddenly  tottered  and 
fell  down.  The  Clerk  was  astounded  in  his  dream ;  he 
feared  to  question  the  Archbishop  himself,  and  humbly 
craved  a  chaplain,  who  fullowed  in  his  train,  to  tell  the  name 
of  the  Teichoclast.  It  is  the  blessed  Martyr,  Thomas,  re- 
plied the  chaplain.  Himself  a  Londoner,  he  destroys  without 
hope  of  restoration  these  walls  built  to  oppress  the  Lon- 
doners. God  bless  us,  what  a  waste  of  time  and  money  have 
we  been  at !  quoth  the  Clerk.  If  they  had  been  built,  re- 
joined the  Ciiaplain,  to  furnish  victuals  to  the  poor  workmen, 
then  we  might  have  put  up  with  them.  As  it  is,  since  they 
were  not  meant  as  a  defence  of  the  realm,  but  as  a  burden  to 
the  inoffensive  Citizens,  rest  assured  that  if  the  blessed 
Thomas  had  been  quiet,  the  blessed  Edmund,  the  Confessor, 
who  succeeded  him,  would  have  done  the  business  yet  more 
effectually.  When  the  Clerk  awoke  he  called  up  the  whole 
house,  and  told  the  story:  and  what  was  his"  Surprise  the 
next  morning  when  he  found  his  dream  was  true ! 

Three  years  afterwards,  (1244),  Griflin,  son  of  Lewellin, 
Prince  of  Wales,  attempted  to  escape  from  the  Tower  in 
which  he  had  long  been  kept  prisoner  with  his  son  and  se- 
veral other  hostages.  Having  made  a  rope  with  the  bed- 
clothes he  endeavoured  to  lower  himself.  The  rope  broke, 
and  the  same  historian  informs  us,  that  he  was  found,  on 
the  following  morning,  with  his  head  thrust  in  between  his 
shoulders,  a  frightful  spectacle  ! 

When  King  Henry  kept  his  Easter  in  the  Tower,  the  con- 
stable and  bailiffs  of  Gloucester  were  commanded  by  a  writ 
to  catch  all  the  Lampreys  that  could  be  found  in  their  baili- 
wick, and  send  them  up  from  day  to  day.  Edward  I.  it 
seems,  never  held  his  court  within  these  walls ;  but  he 
tenanted  them  largely.  Six  hundred  Jews  were  confined 
in  them  at  once  for  clipping  and  coining  in  1278.  Edward 
II.  had  a  daughter  born  to  him  in  this  fortress,  to  which 
she  owed  her  title,  Jane  of  the  Tower.  In  Edward  Illd's 
brilliant  course  of  victory  it  was  occupied  by  a  long  series  of 
noble  and  illustrious  captives.  The  Count  of  Eu,  Constable 
of  France,  the  Count  of  Tankerville,  and  300  of  the  most 
opulent  citizens  of  Caen  were  the  first  occupants  :  next  came 
King  David  Bruce :  he  was  succeeded  by  Charles  de  Blois, 
a  competitor  for  the  duchy  of  Britanny  ;  and  not  long  after 
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by  Jolin  of  Vienne,  the  Governor  of  Calais,  so  well  known 
for  his  brilliant  defence.  The  list  was  completed  by  John, 
Kin<;-  of  France,  and  his  sou  Philip,  who  after  lodging  iu 
a  gentler  captivity  successively  at  the  Savoy  and  at  Windsor, 
were,  on  Edward's  second  expedition  into  France,  transfer- 
red to  the  Tower;  where  as  LordBerners  tells  us  from  Frois- 
sart,  "  moche  of  their  pleasure  and  sport  was  restrayned  ; 
for  they  were  then  stray  tlyer  kept  than  they  were  before." 

Mr.  Bayley  is  a  staunch  convert  to  Lord  Orford's  "  His- 
toric doubts."  It  is  probable  that  he  attaches  more  belief 
to  Richard's  innocence  than  the  noble  author  himself  felt  in 
his  heart ;  lor  we  have  always  considered  Lord  Orford's  tract 
more  as  a  specimen  of  ingenious  hypothesis,  than  as  the  fruit 
of  conviction.  One  thing  is  sufficiently  clear;  that  the  bones 
found  in  Charles  lid's  time,  and  interred  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  as  those  of  the  two  murdered  I'rinces,  were  not  found 
under  the  staircase,  now  pointed  out  as  their  former  hiding 
place,  in  the  Tower  which  from  this  circumstance  has  unde- 
servedly acquired  the  foul  name  of  the  Bloody  Tower  ;  but 
in  a  very  different  part  :  *'  on  the  south-side  of  the  While 
Tower,  at  the  foot  of  a  staircase  which  leads  to  the  Chapel 
in  that  brtilding."  The  mistake  in  locality  however  does 
not  affect  the  fact  of  the  commission  of  the  crime  :  and  if  we 
reject  the  mass  of  traditional  evidence  and  contemporary  be- 
lief upon  which  this  rests,  we  scarcely  know  that  event  in 
History  which  may  not  be  denied  with  equal  appearance  oi' 
fair  reasoning. 

At  the  coronation  of  Henry  VIII.  the  King  when  ho  set 
out  from  the  Tower  was  drest  in  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet, 
and  a  jacket  of  raised  gold.  "  The  placard,"  continues 
Hall,  "  was  set  with  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls, 
and  the  bawdrike  with  great  balasses :  the  trappings  of  his 
horse  were  of  damask  gold,  with  a  deep  pursell  of  ermine," 
So  caparisoned  he  proceeded  to  Westminster  with  Catharine 
ofArragon.  The  pomp  which  accompanied  Anne  Boleyn 
was  still  greater.  The  whole  city,  as  she  passed,  was  thick 
set  with  "  marvellous  cunning  pageants,"  in  which  the  Hea- 
then Gods  and  Christian  Saints  had  intermingled  parts  :  for 
while  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  Graces  showered  gratula- 
tions  in  Latin,  the  cardinal  virtues  pointed  to  the  new  Queen 
as  the  mirror  in  which  they  fashioned  themselves,  rand  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleoplias  with  her  children  wished  her  a  numerous 
progeny. 

The  fate  which  Ann  Boleyn  soon  afterwards  encountered 
was  reserved  also  for  Catharine  Howard.  In  the  Record 
Office  in  the  Tower  is  still  preserved  a  letter  from  an  eye- 
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witness  of  her  execution,  bearing  date  Loudon  Ihe  15lh  day 
of  February,  1541.  From  this  Mr.  Bayley  furnishes  the 
following  interesting-  extract. 

"  Since  my  writing  to  you  on  Sunday  last,''  says  an  eye-witness 
of  this  catastrophe,  "  I  see  the  queue  and  the  lady  Rotchford  suffer 
within  the  Tower  the  day  following,  whos  sowles,  I  doubt  not,  be 
with  God,  for  thay  made  the  moost  godly  and  Christian's  end  that 
ever  was  hard  tell  of,  I  thinke,  sins  the  world's  creation,  uttering 
thayer  lively  faith  in  the  blode  of  Christe  onely,  with  wonderfull 
pacience  and  constancye  to  the  death,  and  with  goodly  words  and 
stedfast  countenances  thay  desyred  all  Christen  people  to  take  re- 
gard unto  thayer  worthy  and  just  punishment  with  death  for  thayer 
offences,  and  agenst  God  hainously,  from  thayer  youth  upward,  in 
breaking  all  his  comandments ;  and  agenst  the  king's  royall  ma- 
jesty very  daungeriously  :  wherfor  thay  being  justly  condempned, 
as  thay  sayed,  b}'  the  lawes  of  the  realme  and  parlement,  to  dye, 
required  the  people,  I  say,  to  take  example  at  them,  for  amende- 
ment  of  thayer  ungodly  lyves,  and  gladly  to  obey  the  king  in  all 
things ;  for  whose  preservation,  thay  did  hartely  pray,  and  willed 
all  people  so  to  do,  comending  thayer  sowles  to  God  and  earnestly 
calling  for  mercy  upon  him  ;  whom,"  continues  the  writer,  "  f 
besieche  to  geve  us  grace  with  suche  faith,  hope,  and  charite,  at 
our  departing  owt  of  this  miserable  world,  to  come  to  the  fruytioa 
of  his  godhead  in  joy  everlasting."     P.  73. 

Shortly  after  Catharine's  execution,  a  prisoner  of  dis- 
tinction died  in  a  singular  manner.  Arthur  Plantagenet 
Viscount  Lisle,  a  natural  son  of  Edward  IV.  had  been 
committed  on  suspicion  of  a  treacherous  betrayal  of  the 
Town  of  Calais  to  the  French.  His  innocence  being  estab- 
lished, the  king  sent  him  a  ring  as  a  token  of  favour;  and 
excess  of  joy  at  the  unexpected  termination  of  his  captivity 
threw  Lord  Lisle  into  convulsions  which  deprived  him  of  life. 

A  less  fatal  derangement  of  the  human  frome  is  mentioned 
by  Stow  as  occurring  about  this  time  in  tlie  same  place. 

"  In  the  year  1546,  the  27th  of  April,  being  Tuesday  in  Easter, 
week,  William  Foxley,  pot-maker  for  the  Mint  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  fell  asleep,  and  so  continued  sleeping,  and  could  not  be 
wakened  with  pricking,  crainping,  or  otherwise  burning  whatso- 
ever, till  the  first  day  of  term,  which  was  l^  days  and  J  5  nights. 
The  cause  of  his  thus  sleeping  could  not  be  known,  though  the 
same  were  diligently  searched  after  by  the  king's  physicians  and 
other  learned  men:  yea,  the  king  himself  examined  the  said 
William  Foxle}',  who  was,  in  all  points,  found  at  his  wakening,  to 
be  as  if  he  had  slept  but  one  night ;  and  he  lived  more  than  40 
years  after  in  the  said  Tower,  to  wit,  until  the  year  of  Christ, 
1587,  and  then  deceased  on  Wednesday  in  Easter-week."'     P.  74. 
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The  execution  of  the  Protector  Somerset  in  the  third  year 
of  Edward  VI.  was  attended  with  circumstances  of  peculiar 
bitterness.  He  had  placed  liis  head  on  tlie  bh)ck,  when  a 
rushing'  noise  was  heard  in  the  distance,  and  an  ofllcer  ap- 
proached, whom  the  populace,  in  accordance  with  their 
hopes,  supposed  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  pardon.  A  shout  of 
"  God  save  King-  Edward,"  was  raised  tor  a  moment.  The 
Duke  discovered  the  false  hope  which  had  caused  the  inter- 
ruption, and  calmly  waving  his  cap,  and  intreating  the  spec- 
tators to  be  silent  and  respectful,  submitted  himself  to  the 
axe. 

In  ICG6  a  plot  was  discovered,  in  which  Col.  Rathborne 
and  other  Parliamentary  Ollicers  had  resolved  to  seize  the 
Tower,  and  after  putting  certain  obnoxious  persons  to  death 
lo  have  declared  for  the  favourite  measure  of  an  ecpial  divi- 
sion of  lands.  The  fortifications  had  been  diligently  recon- 
noitred, and  boats  and  scaling  ladders  were  provided  for  the 
passage  of  the  fosse  and  the  ascent  of  the  walls.  The  third 
of  September  was  selected  for  the  attempt,  "  as  being  found 
by  a  scheme  erected  for  the  purpose,  a  lucky  day ;  a  planet 
then  ruling  which  portended  the  downfall  of  monarchy  ;"  but 
the  planet  proved  dishonest,  and  the  treason  failed. 

During  the  Fire  of  London  the  tlames  almost  reached  the 
gates  of  the  Tower  :  by  pulling  down  houses  on  the  outside  of 
the  ditch  and  on  the  walls,  and  by  a  fortunate  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  it  was  saved  from  destruction.  From 
the  time  of  James  II.  who  was  the  first  monarch  who  omitted 
the  procession  through  the  city  preparatory  to  his  coronation, 
the  Tower  gradually  became  neglected  ;  the  domestic  apart- 
ments of  the  royal  residence  were  pulled  down  in  his  reign 
and  that  of  William  and  Mary  ;  and  in  the  subsequent  alter- 
ations and  repairs  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  origi- 
nal character  of  the  building. 

Tower  Hill  was  first  appropriated  to  the  execution  of  state 
criminals  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  A  catalogue  of  the  sufler- 
ers  upon  its  memorable  area  unhappily  presents  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  names  in  our  history.  The  Chapel  of  St. 
Peter  within  the  walls,  which  was  erected  by  Edward  the  First, 
contains  the  headless  trunks  of  not  a  few  victims  either  of  civil 
rage  or  their  own  ambition.  Among  them  are  still  to  be  found 
Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland.  This  distinguished  prisoner*  it  is  true,  escaped  the 
hand  of  the  executioner  to  which  his  son  and  five  brothers 
■were  afterwards  condemned.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  in 
1534.  Here  also  were  laid  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas 
More.     Fisher  was  at  first  interred  in  Barking  Church-yard  ; 
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but  was  removed  in  order  that  his  remains  might  share  the 
same  grave  with  his  friend  and  fellow-suflFerer  ;  but  it  seems 
as  if  this  union  was  not  to  be  granted,  for  More's  body  not 
long  after  was  transferred  to  Chelsea  by  his  excellent  and 
extraordinary  daughter  Margaret  Roper.  Anna  Boleyn, 
her  brother  George  Lord  Rochford,  and  Catharine  How- 
ard, repose  by  the  altar :  near  them  is  the  last  of  the  Plau- 
tagenets,  Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury  :  to  these  we  may 
add  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex ;  the  two  Seymours  ;  Dudley, 
Duke  of  Northnmberland ;  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk ;  his  son  Philip,  Earl  of  Arundel ;  Devereux,  Earl  of 
Essex;  the  Duke  of  Monmouth;  Lords  Kilmarnock,  Bal- 
marino,  and  Lovat.  We  trust  these  sepulchres  are  not  likely 
to  be  again  unclosed. 

The  severity  with  which  prisoners  of  state  were  sometimes 
treated  is  strongly  depicted  in  a  letter  from  Bishop  Fisher, 
still  preserved  in  the  Cottonian  Collection,  and  written  du- 
ring his  confinement  in  the  Tower.  It  was  addressed  to 
Cromwell,  at  that  time  secretary  of  state,  and  concludes  as 
follows  : 

"  Forthermoore  I  byseche  yow  to  be  gode  master  un  to  me  in 
my  necessite  ;  for  I  have  neither  shirt,  nor  sute,  nor  yett  other 
clothes,  that  ar  necessary  for  me  to  wear,  but  that  bee  ragged,  and 
rent  to  shamefully.     Notwithstondyng  I  myght  easyly  suffer  that, 
if  thei  wold  keep  my  body  warm.     But  my  dyett  allso,  God  know- 
eth  how  slendar  it  is  at  meny  tymes.     And  now  in  myn  age  my 
sthomak  may  nott  awaye  but  with  a  few  kynd  of  meats,  which  if  1 
want,  I  decaye  forthwith,  &  fall  in  to  coafes  &  diseases  of  my  bodye, 
&  kan  not  keep  myself  in  health.     And,  ass  our  Lord  knoweth,  I 
have  no  thyng  laft  un  to  me  for  to  provyde  eny  better,  but  ass  my 
brother  of  his  own  purs  layelh  out  for  me,  to  his  great  hynderance. 
Wherefoor  gode  master  secretarye  eftsones  1  byseche  yow  to  have 
sum  pittee  uppon  me,  and  latt  me  have  such  thyngs  ass  are  neces- 
sary for  me  in  myn  age,  and  specially  for  my  health.     And  allso 
that  itt  may  pleas  yow  by  yo''  hygh  wysdom,  to  move  the  Kyng's 
Highness  to  take  me  un  to  his  gracioss  favor  agane,  &  to  restore 
me  unto  my  liberty,  owt  of  this  cold  and  paynefull  emprysonment ; 
whearby  ye  shall  bynd  me  to  be  your  pore  beadsman  for  ever  un 
to  Allmyghty  God,  who  ever  have  yow  in  his  proteccion  &  cus- 
toody. 

*'  Other  twayne  thyngs  I  mustt  allso  desyer  uppon  yow :  thatt 
oon  is,  that  itt  may  pleas  yow  that  I  may  take  some  preest  with  in 
the  Towr,  by  the  assyngraent  of  master  levetenant,  to  hear  my 
confession  againste  this  hooly  tyrae  : 

'*  That  other  is,  that  I  may  borow  sum  bowks  to  styr  my  devo- 
cion  mor  effectuelly  thes  hooly  dayes,  for  the  comforth  of  my  sowl. 
This  I  byseche  yow  to  grant  me  of  your  charitie.     And  tkus  our 
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Lord  send  yow  a  mery  Christenmass  &  a  coraforthable,  to  your 
hart's  desyer.     At  the  Towr  the  xxii.  day  of  December. 

"  Yo' pore  Bcadsmaii.  Jo.  lloff.'*      P.  136. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk  who  was  ordered  for  execution  on 
the  morning;  of  Henrv  Vllltli's  death,  and  who  was  saved  as 
it  Is  said  by  a  fortunate  guess*,  was  not  used  with  greater 
gentleness.  He  petitioned  the  Council  that  he  might  be  al- 
lowed sheets  to  lie  upon.     He  asked  also  for  some  books. 

*•  For  says  he,  *  unless  I  have  books  to  read,  ere  long  I 
fall  asleep,  and  after  I  wake  again  I  cannot  sleep,  nor  did  not  this 
dozen  years,'  farther  requesting,  ♦  that  he  might  have  a  ghostly 
father  sent  to  him,  and  that  he  might  receive  his  maker  ;'   and 

*  that  he  might  have  mass,  and  to  be  bound  upon  his  life  to  speak 
no  word  to  him  that  shall  say  mass,  which  he  may  do  in  the  other 
chamber  and  1  to  remain  within.'  He  also  begged  to  have  license 
in  the  day-time  to  walk  in  the  chamber  without,  and  in  the  night 
to  be  locked  in  as  he  then  was.     *  At  my  first  coming,'  says  he, 

*  I  had  a  chamber  without  a-days.  I  would  gladly  have  license  to 
send  to  London,  to  buy  one  book  of  St.  Augustin's,  de  Civitaie  Dei; 
and  one  of  Josephus,  de  Antiqmtatibus  ;  and  another  of  Sabellicus, 
who  doth  declare,  most  of  any  book  I  have  read,  how  the  bishop 
of  Rome  from  time  to  time  hath  usurped  his  power  against  all 
princes,  by  their  unwise  sufferance."     P.  137. 

Several  memorials  of  the  unhappy  persons  who  have  pined 
in  imprisonment  are  still  extant  in  dilferent  parts  of  the  for- 
tress ;  and  are  more  or  less  curious  from  themselves,  or  from 
their  authors.  We  shall  select  a  few  from  those  which  Mr. 
Bayleyhas  tr&nscribed. 

Over  the  entrance  of  the  uppermost  room  in  the  Bell 
Tower  is  the  following  anonymous  and  undated  inscription, 
rudely  cut  in  stone. 

"  BY  .  TORTVRE.  STRAVNGE  .  MY  . 
TROVTH  .  WAS  .  TRIED.  YET.  .  OF  . 
MY  .  LT  BERTIE  .  DENIED  :  TIlER  .  FOR  . 
RESON    .    HATIl     .     ME     .    PERSWADED  : 

THAT    .    PASYENS    .    MVST    .     BE   .    YM. 

BRASYI)  :  THOGH  .  HARD  .  F0RTVNE  . 
CHASYTH  .  ME  .  WYTH  .  SMART  . 
YET     .     PASYENS    .     SHALL    .    PREVaYL  ."       P.  134. 

The  Beauchamp  Tower  is  rich  in  these  monuments  of  woe. 
The  names  of  Marmaduke  Neville  and  Thomas  Peverel  are 

*  When  the  Lieutenant  entered  his  cell  in  the  morning  to  prepare  him  for 
the  scaffold  he  answered,  "  No  master  Lieutenant,  the  King  is  dead  !"  Upon 
enquiry  this  statement  proved  true.  It  is  probable  tlic  Duke  had  received  pri- 
vate inffirmatiori. 
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engraven  oji  its  walls.  Lord  Arundel  (eldest  son  of  Thomas 
Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  was  beheaded  in  1572,  for 
aspiring  to  the  bed  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots)  has  recorded 
his  piety  in  two  inscriptions.     The  one, 

**  Quanto  plus  afflictionis  pro  Christo  in  hoc 
fioeculo,  tanto  plus  gloriaj  cum  Christo  in 
futuro.     Arundell.    June  22,  1587. 
Gloria  et  honore  eutn  coronasti  domine. 
In  memoria  aeterna  erit  Justus. 

At " 

The  other, 

"  Sicut  pecati  causa  vinclri  opprobrium  est, 
ita  e  contra,  pro  Christo  custodias  vincula 
eustioera,  maxima  gloria  est. 

Arundell.  May  28,  1587." 

The  fate  of  this  unhappy  nobleman  was  peculiarly  unjust 
and  cruel.  In  the  religious  convulsions  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
Ills  attachment  to  popery  was  construed  into  treason.  The 
main  points  urged  against  him  in  evidence  on  his  trial  were, 
*'  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  had  considered  him  as  one  of  her 
best  friends,  and  that  Cardinal  Allen  had  spoken  of  him  as 
the  chief  hope  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  England."  After 
condemnation,  he  asked  permission  that  his  wife  might  visit 
him  with  his  infant  son,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  having  been 
born  during  his  imprisonment.  Elizabeth  knew  nothing  of 
those  strong  ties  of  nature,  and  she  refused  the  petition. 
She  afterwards  offered  him  his  liberty  on  condition  of  a  re- 
nunciation of  his  faith  ;  but  he  firmly  resisted  the  lure  ;  and 
having  been  reprieved  from  time  to  time  he  died  in  prison, 
in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age;  having  passed  nearly  the 
eleven  last  in  close  captivity. 

Dudley,  earl  of  Warwick,  brother  to  the  husband  of  Lady 
Jane  Grey  was  pardoned  also  and  died  in  prison  soon  after. 
He  has  left  on  the  walls  his  badge  of  the  lion  and  bear  with 
the  ragged  staff,  with  a  border  of  oak  sprigs,  roses,  and  two 
other  species  of  flowers  which  he  intended,  as  appears  from 
the  following  lines,  to  be  emblematical  of  his  four  brothers, 
Ambrose,  Robert,  Guildford,  and  Henry. 

"    YOW  THAT  THESE  BEASTS  DO  WBL  BEHOLD  AND  8E, 

MAY  DEME  WITH  EASE  WHERFORE  HERE  MADE  THEY  BE, 

WITH  BORDERS  EKE  WHERlN * 

4  BROTHERS  NAMES  WHO  LIST  TO  SERCHE  THE  GROUND.** 


•  "  This  line  may  be  filled  up  with  the  words,  there  may  be  found." 

s 

VOL,   XVII.   MARCH,    1822. 
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Under  the  name  Thomas  Rooper  with  the  dale  1705, 
■which  probably  may  connect  the  unhappy  sufferer  with  Sir 
Thomas  More's  son  in  law,  appears  the  figure  of  a  skeleton 
with  this  line  in  French. 

"  Per  passage  penible  passons  a  port  plaisant." 

Two  years  before  the  same  sentiment  had  been  written  in 
English  by  Arthur  Poole. 

*'  A  passage  perillus  makethe  a  port  pleasant." 

Whose  hand  still  earlier  had  thus  marked  bis  abode  in  cap- 
tivity. 

"    DEO.    SERVIUE. 

PENITENTIAM,    INIRE. 

*A"0.   OBEDIRB. 

REGNARE.    EST. 

•  A.    POOLE. 

15_64. 

l.H.S." 

In  an  apartment  on  the  basement  floor  is  a  nameless  dii- 
tich  which  might  serve  as  a  motto  for  a  penitentiary. 

"    THE    Man    VfHOM    THIS    HOUSE   CAN    NOT    MEND 
HATHE    EVIL    BECOM    AND    WORSE    WILL    END." 

Nor  is  this  tower  without  still  more  recent  memorials  ;  two 
epitaphs,  one  on  a  goldfinch,  the  other  on  a  cat,  named 
Citizen,  are  written  on  the  wall  of  the  upper  chamber,  by 
John  Augustus  Bonney,  a  person  who  was  apprehended  for 
high  treason  with  Home  Tooke,  and  Thelwall,  in  the  year 
1794.     They  are  not  worth  the  trouble  of  transcription. 

Tradition  assigns  a  gloomy  chamber  in  the  Bowyer  Tower 
as  the  scene  of  George  Duke  of  Clarence's  murder.  In  the 
Jewel  Tower  are  deposited  the  regalia.  The  office  of  keeper 
of  the  jewels  was  once  a  post  of  great  honour  and  emolument. 
Henry  VIII.  bestowed  it  on  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  In 
Charles  Ilnd's  time,  the  salary  and  perquisites  amounted  to 
1300/.  yearly ;  and  the  holder  of  it  took  precedence  next  to 
privy  councillors  and  dined  at  the  baron's  table  on  the 
coronation.  Since  that  reign  the  fees  have  principally 
merged  in  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  was  master  of  the  jewels  in  1673,  when 
Blood  made  his  famous  attempt  upon  them.  They  were  in- 
trusted to  the  immediate  custody  of  one  Talbot  Edwards, 
who  died  at  more  than  eighty  years  of  age,  and  is  buried  in 
St.  Peter's  chapel :  from  the  relation  of  this  venerable  old 
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man  and  other  sources  Mr.  Bayley  has  compiled  the  following 
narrative  of  the  transaction. 

"  About  three  weeks  before  this  audacious  villain  made  his  attempt 
upon  the  crown,  he  came  to  the  Tower  in  the  habit  of  a  parson, 
with  a  long  cloak,  cassock,  and  canonical  girdle,  accompanied  by 
a  woman  whom  he  called  his  wife.  They  desired  to  see  the  rega- 
lia, and  just  as  their  wishes  had  been  gratified,  the  lady  feigned 
sudden  indisposition  :  this  called  forth  the  kind  offices  of  Mrs,  Ed- 
wards, the  keeper's  wife,  v/ho  having  courteously  invited  her  into 
their  house  to  repose  herself,  she  soon  recovered  ;  and  on  their 
departure  professed  themselves  thankful  for  this  civility. 

'*  A  few  days  after.  Blood  came  again,  bringing  a  present  to 
Mrs.  Edwards  of  four  pairs  of  white  gloves,  from  his  pretended 
wife ;  and,  having  thus  begun  the  acquaintance,  they  made  fre- 
quent visits  to  improve  it.  After  a  short  respite  of  their  compli- 
ments, the  disguised  ruffian  returned  again  :  and,  in  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Edwards,  said  that  his  wife  could  discourse  of  nothing 
but  the  kindness  of  those  good  people  in  the  Tower :  that  she 
had  long  studied,  and  at  length  bethought  herself  of  a  handsome 
say  of  requital.  You  have,  quoth  he,  a  pretty  young  gentlewo- 
man for  your  daughter,  and  I  have  a  young  nephew,  who  has  two 
or  three  hundred  a  year  in  land,  and  is  at  my  disposal.  If  your 
daughter  be  free,  and  you  approve  it,  I'll  bring  him  here  to  see 
her,  and  we  will  endeavour  to  make  it  a  match.  This  was  easily 
assented  to  by  old  Mr.  Edwards,  who  invited  the  parson  to  dine 
with  him  on  that  day :  he  readily  accepted  the  invitation ;  and, 
taking  upon  him  to  say  grace,  performed  it  with  great  seeming  de- 
votion, and,  casting  up  his  eyes,  concluded  it  with  a  prayer  for 
the  king,  queen,  and  royal  family.  After  dinner  he  went  up  to 
see  the  rooms,  and,  observing  a  handsome  case  of  pistols  hang 
there,  expressed  a  great  desire  to  buy  them,  to  present  to  a  young 
lord  who  was  his  neighbour ;  a  pretence  by  which  he  thought  of 
disarming  the  house  against  the  period  intended  for  the  execution 
of  his  design.  At  his  departure,  *  which  was  a  canonical  benedic- 
tion of  the  good  company,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  *  to  bring 
his  young  nephew  to  see  his  mistress ;  which  was  the  very  day  that 
he  made  his  daring  attempt.' 

"  The  good  old  gentleman  had  got  up  ready  to  receive  his 
guest,  and  the  daughter  was  in  her  best  dress  to  entertain  her  ex- 
pected lover;  when,  behold,  parson  Blood,  with  three  more,  came 
to  the  jewel-house,  all  armed  with  rapier  blades  in  their  canes,  and 
every  one  a  dagger,  and  a  brace  of  pocket  pistols.  Two  of  his 
companions  entered  in  with  him,  on  pretence  of  seeing  the  crown, 
and  the  third  stayed  at  the  door,  as  if  to  look  after  the  young  lady, 

*  "  The  ninth  of  May,  between  seven  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. — The 
hour,  not  very  seasonable  for  such  an  interview,  was  accouoted  for  by  the  excuse 
that  two  friends,  whom  he  wished  to  bring  with  him  to  see  the  regalia,  were  about 
to  leave  town  early  that  morning." 

s2 
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a  jewel  of  a  more  charming  description,  but  in  reality  as  a  vvatcli. 
The  daughter,  wlio  thought  it  not  modest  to  come  down  till  she 
was  called,  sent  the  maid  to  take  a  view  of  the  company,  and 
bring  a  description  of  her  gallant ;  and  the  servant  conceiving  that 
he  was  the  intended  bridegroom  who  stayed  at  the  door,  being 
the  youngest  of  the  paity,  returned  to  soothe  the  anxiety  of  her 
young  mistress  with  the  idea  she  had  formed  of  his  person. 

"  *  Blood  told  Mr.  Edwards,   that  they  would  not  go  up  stairs 
till  his  wife  came,  and  desired  him  to  shew  his  friends  the  crown 
to  pass  the  time  till  then  ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered  the    j 
room,  and  the  door,  as  usual,  shut,  than  n  cloak  was  thrown  over 
the  old  man's  head,  and  a  gag  put  in  his  mouth. 

"  Thus  secured,  they  told  him,  that  their  resolution  was  to  have    1 
the  crown,  globe,  and  sceptre  ;  and,  if  he  would  quietly  submit  to     ' 
it,  they  would  spare  his  life;  otherwise  he  was  to  expect  no  mercy. 
He  thereupon  endeavoured  to  make  all  the  noise  he  possibly  could, 
to  be  heard  above  ;  they  then  knocked  him  down  with  a  wooden 
mallet,  and  told  him,  that,  if  yet  he  would  lie  quietly,  they  would 
spare  his  life  ;  but  if  not,  upon  his  next  attempt  to  discover  them, 
they  would  kill  him  :'   Mr.  Edwards,  however,  according  to  his 
own   account,  was  not  intimidated  by  this  threat,   but  strained 
himself,  to  make  the  greater  noise,  and  in  consequence  received 
several  more  blows  on  the  head  with  the  mallet,  and  was  stabbed 
in  the  belly  :  this  again  brought  the  poor  old  man  to  the  ground, 
where  he  lay  for  some  time  in  so  senseless  a  state,  that  one  of  the 
villains  pronounced  him  dead.     Edwards  had  come  a  little  to  him- 
self, and,  hearing  this,  lay  quietly,  conceiving  it  best  to  be  thought 
so.     The  booty  was  now  to  be  disposed  of,  and  one  of  them, 
named  Parrot  *,   put   the  orb   in  his  breeches :   Blood  held  the 
crown  under  his  c'oak ;  and  the  third  was  about  to  file  the  scep- 
tre in  two,  in  order  that  it  might  be  placed  in  a  bag,  brought  for 
that  purpose  ;  but  fortunately,  the  son  of  Mr.  Edwards,  who  had 
been  in  Flanders  with  sir  John  Talbot,  and  on  his  landing  in  Eng- 
land had  obtained  leave  to  come  away,  post,  to  visit  his  father, 
happened  to  arrive  whilst  this  scene  was  acting  ;  and  on  coming  to 
the  door  the  person  that  stood  centinel  asked,  with  whom  he  would 
speak  ?  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  belonged  to  the  house ;  and 
perceiving  the  person  to  be  a  stranger,  told  him  that  if  he  had  any 
business  with  his  father  that  he  would  acquaint  him  with  it,  and 
80  hastened  up  stairs  to  salute  his  friends.     This  unexpected  acci- 
dent spread  confusion  amongst  the  party,  and  they  instantly  de- 
camped with  the  crown  and  orb,  leaving  the  sceptre  yet  unfiled. 

"  The  aged  keeper  now  raised  himself  upon  his  legs,  forced  the 
gag  from  his  mouth,  and  cried,  treason  I  murder !  which  being 
heard  by  his  daughter,  who  wa-,  perhaps,  anxiously  expecting  far 
other  sounds,  ran  out  and  reiterated  the  cry.     The  alarm  now  be- 

•  "  He  was  a  silk  dyer  in  Southwark,  and,  in  the  rcbenion,  had  been  a  lieute- 
nant under  major  general  Harrison." 
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came  general,  and  young  Edwards  and  his  brother-in-law,  captain 
Beckman,  ran  after  the  conspirators  ;  whom  a  warder  put  himself 
in  a  position  to  stop  ;  but  Blood  discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  he 
fell,  although  unhurt,  and  the  thieves  proceeded  safely  to  the  next 
post;  where  one  Sill,  who  had  been  a  soldier  under  Cromwell, 
stood  centinel :  but  he  offered  no  opposition,  and  they  accordingly 
passed  the  drawbridge.  Horses  were  waiting  for  them  at  St.  Ca- 
therine's gate,  and  as  they  ran  that  way,  along  the  Tower  wharf, 
they  themselves  cried  out,  stop  the  rogues  :  by  which  they  passed 
on  unsuspected  till  captain  Beckman  overtook  them.  At  his  head 
Blood  fired  another  pistol,  but  missed  him,  and  was  seized.  Under 
the  cloak  of  this  daring  villain  was  found  the  crown,  and,  although 
he  saw  himself  a  prisoner,  he  had  yet  the  impudence  to  struggle 
for  his  prey  ;  and  when  it  was  finally  wrested  from  him,  said,  It  was 
a  gallant  attempt,  however  unsuccessful ;  it  was  for  a  crown  !  P.  197.'' 

A  few  stones  fell  out  in  the  struggle  but  nothing  consi- 
derable was  eventually  missing.  Blood,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  blacksmith  in  Ireland,  and  who  had  already  distinguished 
himself  by  several  atrocious  crimes  ;  among  which  one  was 
a  nearly  successful  attempt  to  hang  the  Duke  of  Ormond  at 
Tyburn,  saved  his  life  on  this  occasion  by  a  bold  answer. 
Charles  II.  examined  him  in  person,  and  to  a  question  relative 
to  the  persons  concerned  in  the  attack  on  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond, Blood  replied,  "  tliat  he  never  would  betray  a  friend's 
life,  nor  deny  a  guilt  in  defence  of  his  own."  This  frankness, 
added  to  the  confession  of  a  design  once  entertained  against 
the  king  himself,  in  which  he  had  been  checked  at  the  very 
moment  of  projected  assassination  "  by  an  awe  of  majest}^" 
captivated  the  good  nature  of  the  easy  Charles  :  Blood  was 
pardoned,  and  had  a  pension  of  590/.  a  year  bestowed  upon 
him  in  Ireland.  Lord  Arlington  was  commissioned  by  the 
king  to  state  his  pleasure  that  the  Duke  of  Ormond  should 
drop  the  prosecution  which  he  had  commenced  against  this 
desperate  ruffian.  Lord  Arlington  was  about  to  assign 
Charles's  reasons  when  the  duke  stopped  him  by  a  memora- 
ble reply.  "  If  his  Majesty  can  forgive  Blood's  stealing  the 
crown,  he  may  easily  pardon  his  attempt  upon  my  life ;  and 
if  such  be  his  Majesty's  pleasure  that  is  a  sufficient  reason 
for  me  ; — Your  Lordship  may  spare  the  rest."  ; 

In  the  Record  Tower,  the  earliest  Rolls  extant  are  forty- 
one  containing  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  grants  and 
charters  from  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  Chancery  Rolls  com- 
mence in  King  John's  reign.  From  the  accession  of  Henry  III. 
they  are  for  the  most  part  in  an  unbroken  series  to  the  death 
of  Edward  IV. ;  in  number  exceeding  2200.     They  may  be 
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briefly  comprehended  nnder  the  f(jlIowing  heads.  Almmn 
Rolls,  Charter  Rolls,  Close  Rolls,  Conventiones  Pacis, 
Coronation  Rolls,  ExtractaDonationiim,  Fine  Rolls,  French 
Rolls,  Gascoign  Rolls,  Liberate  Rolls,  Norman  Rolls,  Par- 
liament Rolh,  Patent  Rolls,  Peranihulation  Rolls,  Redissei- 
sin  Rolls,  ]{onian  Rolls,  Scotch  Rolls,  Statute  Rolls,  Trea- 
ties and  Truces,  Welsh  Rolls. 

"  Besides  the  rolls  comprehended  in  the  above-mentioned  gene- 
ral scries,  tliere  is  a  vast  collection  of  other  records  preserved  in 
the  Tmver,  of  an  equally  important  nature.  Among  these  may  be 
particularly  noticed  the  Inquisitions  post  mortem,  and  Ad  quod 
damnum ;  writs  and  returns  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  to 
parliament ;  the  hundred  rolls,  and  forest  claims ;  rolls  containing 
the  homage  of  the  nobility  and  great  men  of  Scotland  to  king 
Edward  the  First,  and  the  taxation  roll  of  the  same  reign  ;  there  are 
«l8o  treaties  of  peace ;  letters  of  foreign  princes  and  states ;  instruc- 
tions to  ambassadors ;  papal  hulls :  petitions  to  parliament,  and  ta 
the  king  and  council ;  privy-seal  warrants  ;  signet  bills,  and  a  great 
variety  of  writs,  and  miscellaneous  rolls  and  documents. 

"  These  are  all  comprised  under  the  title  of  the  records  of  the 
court  of  chancery,  and  they  form  a  collection  of  memorials  of  the 
highest  national  and  individual  importance:  indeed,  they  are  the 
ground-work  of  the  constitution  ;  the  basis  of  the  laws  ;  and  a 
source,  without  the  aid  of  which,  «  no  story  of  the  nation  can  be 
written  or  proved.*'     P.  224. 

The  preservation  and  arrangement  of  these  national  trea- 
sures has  employed  the  attention  of  government  for  some 
years  past ;  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
great  work  from  time  to  time.  The  importance  of  th^ 
records  may  be  estimated  by  this  short  remark  of  Mr.  Bayley, 
**  there  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  realm  who 
could  prove  either  his  title  to  his  estates,  or  his  rank  as 
peer,  if  they  were  to  be  called  in  question  without  their  aid  ; 
ilor  is  there  a  person  of  landed  property  in  the  kingdom  who 
is  not  vitally  interested  in  their  preservation."  The  custody 
of  the  records  is  confided  to  a  keeper  appointed  for  life  by 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls  under  the  king's  sign  manual;  and 
the  charge  is  esteemed  one  of  honour  and  importance. 
Queen  Elizabeth  gave  it  to  Lambard,  the  perambulator, 
known  in  his  life  time  as  the  handsome  man  of  Kent ;  and 
always  chose  to  receive  his  reports  from  himself  in  person. 
Selden  held  it  under  the  Parliament;  and  on  the  Restoration 
it  was  given  to  the  notorious  William  Pryone.  Was  not 
this  a  goodly  reign  in  which  a  reprieved  thief  was  pensioned, 
and  a  crop  ear'd  libeller  promoted  to  trust  and  favour  !  Bit 
Charles  knew  how  to  throw  sops  when  he  wished  to  stop  a 
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troublesome  barking.  Some  one  asked  him  what  should  be 
done  with  Prynne  to  keep  him  quiet  ?  '*  Why,"  said  the 
king,  "  let  him  amuse  himself  with  writing  against  the  ca- 
tholics, and  poring  over  the  records  in  the  Tower :"  and  his 
patent  was  made  out  accordingly.  The  fruits  of  his  own  pen 
which  this  indefatigable  "  heiiuo  librorum"  presented  to  the 
library  of  Lincoln's  Inn  amount  to  forty  volumes  in  folio  and 
quarto,  containing  nearly  two  hundred  different  works.  In 
our  own  time  Mr.  Lysons  has  filled  this  office  with  honour  to 
himself,  and  advantage  to  the  public ;  and  on  his  death  in 
1811),  he  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Petrie,  the  present  learned 
and  diligent  keeper. 

A  single  department  of  the  Tower  remains  to  be  noticed  ; 
and  it  is  that  which  is  most  familiar  to  ourselves  and  proba- 
bly to  many  of  our  readers  also  ;  the  menagerie.  Henry  III. 
kept  a  bear  in  the  Tower,  for  whose  maintenance  the  sheriffs 
of  London  were  commanded  to  pay  fourpence  a  day.  A 
quarter  of  mutton  was  allowed  daily  for  Edward  Illrds.  lion, 
and  three  halfpence  for  his  keeper :  the  man  perhaps  would 
readily  have  exchanged  with  the  beast.  Subsequently,  the 
lion  and  the  leopard  each  received  sixpence  a  day,  while  se- 
veral esquires  confined  there  as  prisoners  were  obliged  to  be 
content  with  a  penny  for  their  support.  We  wonder  whether 
the  Poet  Laureat  was  among  the  number. 

"  Non  habit  infelix  Numitor  quod  mittat  amico  ; 
Quintillae  quod  donet  habet :  nee  defuit  illi 
Unde  emeret  multa  pascendum  came  Leonem 
Jam  domitum :  constat  leviori  bellua  sumtu 
Nimirum,  et  capiunt  plus  intestina  Poetae.** 

The  plates  to  this  volume  are  well  executed  :  more  particu' 
larly  the  general  view  as  frontispiece ;  and  the  interesting 
copy  of  the  survey  made  in  1597.  Mr.  Bayley  promises  a 
second  part  to  complete  his  work ;  and  if  it  is  put  together 
with  as  much  spirit  and  fidelity  as  this  portion  of  his  labours 
we  shall  be  right  glad  to  hear  of  its  early  appearance. 


Art.  IV.  A  View  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Helvetic 
Confederacy,  being  a  Sequel  to  the  History  of  that 
Republic .  By  Joseph  Planta,  Esq.  8vo.  74  pp.  5s.  6d. 
Longman  and  Co.     1822. 

Few  crimes  of  the  French  Revolution  were  more  atrocious 
iu  themselves,  or  excited  deeper  commiseration  for  the  suf- 
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fererfi  by  them,  than  the  iiiviieion  and  conquest  of  the  United 
Cantons :  and  the  period  distinguished  by  those  calamitous 
events  has  aheady  found  an  able  historian  in  Mr.  Planta. 
AV'e  turn  with  pleasure  to  his  present  little  volume,  which  is 
intended  to  record  such  circumstances  as  have  occurred  in 
the  valleys  of  Swisserland  since  the  destruction  of  the  Fede- 
rative Government  in  1798.  Fortunately  the  scenes  which 
he  has  now  to  paint  are  of  a  more  tran(piil  nature,  than  those 
upon  which  his  pen  has  heretofore  been  employed ;  and  if 
there  is  less  of  striking  incident  to  occupy  it,  we  must,  at  the 
same  time,  call  to  mind,  that  striking  incident  is  too  often 
purchased  by  the  surrender  of  human  happiness  ;  and  that  the 
most  brilliant  periods  in  history,  are  not  those  in  which  the 
great  interests  of  mankind  have  been  most  progressive :  but 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  few  intervals  of  profound  repose 
which  the  chronicles  of  nations  present,  however  unattractive 
to  the  composer  or  the  reader  of  annals,  have  been  by  far 
the  most  beneficial  to  the  real  actors  on  the  theatre  of  life. 

The  "  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,"  terminated 
with  the  destruction  of  the  Underwalders  by  Schawemberg. 
The  present  view  opens  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  internal 
causes  which  assisted  the  arms  of  the  French  in  dissolving 
the  Union.     Among  these  will  be  found  the  difference  of 
religions,  local  interests,  dialects,  and  domestic  habits,  which 
marked  the  separate  members  of  the  league  ;  the  great  dis- 
parity of  power  among  the  several  Cantons,  and  their  unqua- 
lified independence  on  each  other:   the   obedience  to   the 
decrees  of  the  general  diet  of  Aran  having  been,  for  the  most 
part,  optional.     The  singular  nature  of  the  complicated  juris- 
dictions which  prevailed  in  many  of  the  free  districts  is  shewn, 
by  the  reference  of  the  Italian  Bailiwicks  in  spiritual  concerns 
to  the  Bishop  of  Como,  and  in  seculars  to  their  sovereign  can- 
tons.    So  far  indeed  did  the  immunities  on  such  occasions 
extend,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Neufchatel,  though  dependent 
upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  served  in  large  bodies  in  the  army 
of  France,  during  the  seven  years'  war,  without  imputation 
of  dishonour  or  rebellion.     ITiese  numerous  incongruities 
forebade  a  hope  of  any  permanent  union ;  and  on  turning  to 
the  history  of  the  fall  of  Swisserland,  we  shall  readily  perceive 
that  the  policy  of  attacking  in  detail,  which  France  had  learnt 
to  practise  elsewhere  with  so  great  success,  was  called  into 
play  with  greater  effect  in  no  other  part  of  Europe  than  the 
United  Cantons;  between  which  she  had  previously  taken 
care  to  exasperate  and  inflame  the  existing  causes  of  jea- 
lousy and  disagreement.     The  patriotism  of  individuals  waas 
little  able  to  combat  the  revolutionary  principles,  which  the 
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aj^ents  of  the  Directory  had  long  disseminated  from  Basle, 
the  metropolis  and  emporium  of  Jacobinism ;  and  when  the 
storm  burst  with  all  its  collected  fury  upon  the  wavering  and 
improvident  Bernese,  the  heroic  exertions  of  d'Erlach  and 
Steiguer  in  the  field,  were  as  unavailing  as  their  wisdom  had 
already  proved  in  the  cabinet.  In  the  hour  of  danger,  the 
Swiss  were  not  wanting  to  their  country  in  valour  ;  but  by 
the  "  better  part  of  valour,"  if  they  would  have  used  it,  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  hour  of  danger  might  have  been  pre- 
vented. By  a  vigorous  shew  of  arms,  Geneva,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  rescued  from  the  artifices  of  the  invader ; 
and  if  the  Diet  convened  at  the  beginning  of  1798  had  called 
forth  a  general  levy  of  the  Cantons,  instead  of  contenting 
itself  by  the  mock  renewal  of  the  league  of  Stanz,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  Brune  at  least  at  that  moment,  would  have 
given  up  his  design  of  attack. 

The  conquest  of  Berne  was  followed  by  the  promulgation 
of  the  usual  Constitution  imposed  by  France  on  its  van- 
quished provinces.  Without  regard  to  those  Cantons  which 
were  even  then  in  arms,  or  against  which  no  pretext  of  spo- 
liation had  as  yet  been  invented,  the  whole  country  was  por- 
tioned into  eighteen  districts  ;  and  these  again  were  sub- 
divided into  communities  and  municipalities  ;  a  Directory  of 
five  presided  over  two  Legislative  Councils;  and, under  the 
plausible  appearance  of  reform,  all  property,  whether  public 
or  private,  found  its  way  into  the  treasury  of  Erance,  and 
replenished  the  military  chest  which  was  to  supply  the  ex- 
pences  of  the  Egyptian  expedition. 

The  state  of  Swisserland  during  the  three  years   which 
succeeded   the   conquests  of  Brune  and   Schawemberg,  is 
marked  by  intestine  commotion,  anarchy,  and  all  the  horrors  of 
military  occupation.     In  1799,  this  unhappy  country  was  the 
theatre  of  war  between  the  French  and  Austro- Russian  armies: 
and  the  deliverance,  which  in  the  commencement  of  the  cam- 
paign had  been  so  nearly  effected  by  the  successes  of  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  was  frustrated  in  the  end  by  the  timid  and  selfish 
policy  of  the  cabinet,  under  the  orders  of  which  he  acted. 
We    never    can   read    the   disappointments  of  the   veteran 
Suvaroff,  after  his  brilliant  passage  of  St.  Gothard,  without 
the  most  lively  emotion ;  and  we  listen  with  equal  commisera- 
tion and  disgust  to  the  well-founded  complaints  of  the  violated 
faith  and  "  shameful  equivocal  promises"  of  the  Austrians,  by 
which  the  last  days  of  this  grey-haired  hero  were  embittered 
and   overclouded.     It  scarcely   needed  the  neglect  of  his 
insane  and  tyrannical  master  to  complete  the  mortification  of 
the  septuagenarian  conqueror;  and  his  heart  was  broken. 
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(even  before  Paul  refused  him  access  to  his  imperial  person, 
and  the  honours  due  to  his  rank  J  when  he  found  the  fruits  of 
his  triumphs  in  Italy  were  to  be  destroyed  in  Swisserland,  by 
the  cowardice  and  treachery  of  the  court  of  Vienna. 

At  the  close  of  1802,  the  First  Consul,  Bonaparte,  offered 
his  mediation  to  the  eighteen  Cantons,  through  General 
Rapp  ;  and  the  olfer  was  made  eflective  by  a  continued  influx 
of  French  troops,  and  an  order  for  disarming  the  natives. 
Anew  federal  union  was  adopted,  and  sanctioned,  under  this 
compulsory  mediator,  in  February,  1803;  the  leading  features 
of  which  were,  the  abolition  of  the  prerogatives  of  families, 
and  the  emancipation  of  the  subject  provinces.  Whatever 
objection  may  be  raised  to  this  imperious  mandate,  which 
forced  a  constitution  upon  a  country  which  had  a  natural 
right  to  chuse  its  own  government,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
Swisserland  was  benefited  by  Bonaparte's  interposition. 
Much  was  gained  by  the  establishment  of  a  single  power  to 
which  every  appeal  was  final ;  and  the  rage  of  party  being 
awhile  repressed,  the  talents,  which  had  been  enslaved  to 
faction,  were  turned  into  channels  more  advantageous  to  the 
public  weal.  It  is  to  this  period  of  temporary  repose  which 
Swisserland  enjoyed  after  her  long  distractions,  that  Mr. 
Planta  refers  the  revival,  if  not  the  origin,  of  many  institu- 
tions for  which  she  has  latterly  been  distinguished.  Without 
entering  into  any  farther  disquisition  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  establishments  of  Pestalozzi  and  Fellenberg, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  they  could  not  have  arisen  amid 
the  terrors  of  foreign  war,  or  the  convulsions  of  political 
hatred. 

On  the  peace  of  Presburg,  the  Swiss  received  from  both 
parties  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  the  strict  observance 
of  their  neutrality.  The  battle  of  Jena  placed  Bonaparte  at 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  the  consequence  was,  a  change 
of  tone  towards  Swisserland.  It  may  be  as  well  to  recall  to 
our  readers,  in  the  concise  and  energetic  words  of  Mr.  Planta, 
the  position  of  Europe  in  1807,  and  the  gigantic  power  which 
Napoleon  then  wielded. 

*'  He  had  four  kings  of  his  creation ;  all  the  dominions  of  the 

Prussian  monarchy  were  in  his  occupancy ;  Venice  was  annexed  to 

the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  part  of  the  Tyrol  was  conferred  by  him  on 

the  King  of  Bavaria;  and  the  sovereignty  of  Neufchatel  was  made 

over   to   his   Marshal,  Berthier.     All  the  German  States,  Italy, 

Spain,   Holland,  Swisserland,  and  Turkey,  were  hie  obsequious 

allies.     England  was  staggered  at  the  enormity  of  her  National 

Debt,  ftnd  would  perhaps  gladly  have  looked  on,  had  the  insatiable 

despot  known  how  to  put  bounds  to  his  extravagant  ambition.** 
p   o? 
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In  reply  to  Ibe  remonstrances  which  the  Cantons  laiJ 
before  him  he  comprised  his  demands  under  three  heads. 
That  they  should  beware  of  disrespectful  language  against 
his  person  :  that  they  should  recal  all  their  regiments  in  the 
British  pay,  and  that  they  should  forthwith  provide  their 
complement  to  his  own  conscription. 

The  remaining  acts  of  Bonaparte  while  his  power  con- 
tinued unbroken  were  little  likely  to  conciliate  attachment. 
Obedience  he  had  insured  by  overwhelming  force.  The 
Italian  bailiwicks  and  the  Valais  were  both  incorporated 
with  the  French  empire.  The  prohibitions  against  English 
commerce  were  enforced  with  the  most  rigid  severity,  and 
contributions  were  heavily  exacted  without  regard  to  the 
impoverished  state  of  the  country.  The  public  authorities 
were  loud  in  expressions  of  respect  and  fidelity ;  but  dis- 
content was  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

The  events  of  1813,  again  brought  the  allied  armies  to  the 
confines  of  Swisserland,  and  the  Landamman,  Reinhard, 
drew  a  cordon  of  new  raised  troops  along  the  frontiers,  and 
declared  the  neutrality  of  the  Cantons.  Bonaparte  willingly 
ratified  the  act,  for  its  acknowledgment  would  have  secured 
him  from  attack  on  the  side  which  he  knew  to  be  most  as- 
sailable. 

The  allied  sovereigns  admitted  the  neutrality,  but  from 
the  necessity  of  the  case  demanded  a  free  passage  for  their 
troops.  In  this  dilemma  (for  the  power  of  Bonaparte  was 
not  then  so  shaken  as  to  preclude  the  fear  of  a  recovery,  the 
consequences  of  which  must  have  been  dreadful  to  those  who 
had  profited  by  his  adversity,)  the  Swiss  acted  with  prompt- 
ness and  decision.  They  annulled  the  act  of  mediation,  and 
resolved  to  strengthen  their  northern  and  western  frontiers. 
New  dissentions  and  animosities  were  the  immediate  conse- 
quence ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  anarchy  was  again  prepared  to 
rear  itself  with  all  its  horrors. 

By  virtue  of  a  capitulation  the  Prince  of  Coburg  took 
possession  of  Basle  on  21st  of  December  (1813,)  and  on  that 
and  the  four  following  days  it  is  computed  that  not  less  thao 
200,000  men  proceeded  through  its  gates  to  Alsatia.  Other- 
columns  advanced  at  the  same  time  through  Schafiliausen, 
Zuric,  and  Argau,  to  Berne,  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  and  Geneva. 
The  privations  and  sacrifices  consequent  on  the  march  even 
of  a  friendly  army  are  not  slight ;  and  the  terrified  citizens 
considered  the  visit  of  the  allies  only  as  a  prelude  to  still 
severer  sufferings. 

The  Senate  of  Berne  took  the  lead  in  the  re-establish- 
ment of  an  efficient  administration  ;  and  voted  the  revival 
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of  the  old  constitution  as  it  stood  before  1798.  There  were 
many  thiu*;s  in  this  ancient  feudal  structure  which  required 
removal.  The  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Argau  were  anxious  to 
preserve  their  independence  of  the  Aristocratic  Cantons 
from  which  they  had  been  severed  by  the  Revolution  ;  Basle 
and  Zuric  iVom  commercial  reasons  looked  to  France  ;  and 
the  new  districts,  proud  of  their  petty  liberty,  clamoured  for 
the  continuance  of  the  mediation. 

To  prevent  the  natural  consequences  of  this  lamentable 
disorganization,  the  ministers  of  the  allies  recommended  a 
special  commission  to  investigate  the  principles  of  a  new 
Constitution.  The  Swiss  contented  themselves  with  the  re- 
petition of  a  useless  Diet,  in  which  the  debates  were  angry 
and  tumultuous  ;  and  a  civil  war  seemed  rapidly  approaching. 

Fortunately  the  allied  sovereigns  met  at  Basle  in  Ja- 
nuary 1814,  and  the  parade  of  36,000  men  in  arms  disposed 
the  minds  of  the  most  factious  agitators  to  more  tranquil  dis- 
cussion. The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  five  leading  powers  of 
Europe  were  admitted  to  the  Diet  held  in  March,  at  Zuric. 
Their  deliberations  continued  till  September,  when  a  final 
Constitution  adopting  the  distribution  into  nineteen  Cantons, 
and  providing  compensations  for  Berne  and  Basle,  was 
voted  by  a  majority  of  members.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
resolved  to  appeal  to  the  allies  then  assembled  in  Congress 
for  assistance  in  the  establishment  of  the  new  government. 

These  steps  led  the  way  to  the  official  "  declaration  of  the 
powers  on  the  affairs  of  the  Helvetic  Confederacy,"  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Act  ultimately  adopted.  By 
this  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Swisserland  was  guaranteed. 
The  XIX  Cantons  as  they  existed  in  1813,  were  acknow- 
ledged. The  Valais,  Geneva,  and  Neufchatel  were  united 
as  three  new  Cantons  to  the  Federation,  and  the  bishopric  of 
Basle  and  territory  of  Bienne  were  annexed  to  Berne.  After 
some  minor  provisions,  the  necessity  of  a  general  amnesty 
was  strongly  impressed  as  the  only  means  of  consolidating 
the  power  of  Swisserland  as  a  nation. 

When  this  protocol  was  referred  by  the  deputies  of  the 
Helvetic  Diet  to  their  respective  constituents,  abundance  of 
remonstrances  as  might  be  expected,  poured  in.  The  Ori- 
sons submitted  to  the  loss  of  their  sovereignty  in  the  Italian 
provinces,  but  complained  bitterly  of  the  measure  which  strip- 
ped individuals  of  their  landed  property.  The  lower  district 
of  Underwalden  refused  any  abandonment  of  its  ancient 
Constitution,  alleging  their  objection  to  be  incorporated  with 
other  legislative  bodies,  whose  decrees  they  fancied  might 
clash  with  their  own  favourite  opinions  and  propensities. 
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At  length  in  spite  of  these  scruples  the  Diet  succeeded  in 
promulgating  an  act  known  under  the  title  of  the  Federal 
Compact.  Herein  xxii  Cantons  mutually  guarantee  each 
others  territory  and  constitution.  The  contingent  of  troops 
to  be  furnished  by  the  general  body  is  in  the  proportion  of 
two  soldiers  from  every  hundred  men,  and  amounts  in  the 
whole  to  32,886.  The  contingent  of  money  is  fixed  at 
540,107  French  livres.  All  separate  alliances  are  deprecated, 
and  an  important  article  settled  the  long  contested  question 
of  political  rights. 

"  Art.  7.  Political  Rights. — *  The  Confederacy  sanctions  the 
principle,  that  as,  after  the  recognition  of  the  twenty-two  cantons, 
there  exist  in  Swisserland  no  longer  any  subject  provinces,  so 
likewise  the  enjoyment  of  political  rights  can  never,  in  any  can- 
ton, become  an  exclusive  privilege  in  favour  of  a  particular  class  of 
citizens.'  "     P.  52. 

Zurich,  Berne,  and  Lucern,  are  termed  directing  Cantons, 
and  a  rotation  of  presidency  in  the  Diet  devolves  upon  each  of 
these  every  two  years.  Various  provisions  aremade  forseparate 
branches  of  administration  ;  and  the  Compact  freely  entered 
into  was  ratified  by  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

We  subjoin  Mr.  Planta's  account,  respecting  ecclesiastical 
matters.  They  appear  to  us  to  be  conducted  with  a  very 
dangerous  laxity. 

"  The  reader  has  probably  noticed  that  in  the  above  Federal 
Act  no  decree  or  regulation  is  laid  down  for  the  administration  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  concerns  of  the  country,  the  12th  article  only 
excepted,  which  provides  for  the  further  existence  and  guarantee 
of  the  convents  and  chapters,  and  the  security  of  their  properties,  as 
far  as  may  depend  on  their  respective  Governments.  Nor  are  the 
secondary  treaties  sufficiently  explicit  on  the  subject.  May  we  not 
hence  infer  that  the  previous  religious  institutions  did  not  appear  to 
them  to  stand  in  need  of  any  material  corrective,  and  that  in  fact 
any  partial  emendation  might  safely  be  left  to  the  local  autho- 
rities ?  All  that  we  can  therefore  gather  from  the  documents  hi- 
therto obtained,  merely  concerns  the  general  system  of  church 
discipline  relating  to  the  collective  body,  and  may  be  summed  up 
under  the  following  heads  : 

'  '*  The  Supreme  Federal  Tribunal  or  Diet  cannot  exercise  any 
positive  authority  or  jurisdiction  in  religious  matters ;  and  what- 
ever influence  it  may  occasionally  be  called  upon  to  exercise  must 
depend  entirely  on  the  feelings  and  circumstances  of  the  moment. 
**  The  principal  rights  of  supremacy,  which  seem  to  belong  to 
each  individual  Canton,  but  which  in  fact  extend  over  the  whole 
collectively,  are  :  the  exercise  of  a  strict  superintendence  and 
controul  over  all  religious  establishments  by  the  supreme  secular 
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power ;  the  right  of  examining  into  the  mode  of  acquiring  and  di8» 
posing  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  monastic  property  ;  the  liability  of 
all  such  property  to  all  burdens  imposed  by  the  state  on  secular 
possessions  ;  and  the  subjection  of  all  Papal  bulls,  pastoral  letters, 
&c.  to  Vhc  2^l(icet  or  exsequatur  of  Government,  prior  to  their  pub- 
lication. 

•*  Only  three  bishoprics  exist  at  present  in  the  country ;  viz. 
those  of  Lausanne  or  Friburg,  of  Sion  and  of  Coire ;  but  it  is  in 
contemplation  to  establish  two  in  addition,  at  Lucern  and  at 
Soleure.  Besides  these,  the  foreign  sees  of  Milan,  Como,  and 
Annecy  extend  their  jurisdictions  over  several  parts  of  the  country. 

"  Notwithstanding  a  few  restrictive  inhibitions  in  some  of  the 
Catholic  cantons,  such  as  Lucern,  Friburg,  &C.,  a  general  spirit  of 
toleration  seems  to  predominate  throughout  the  republic :  and  how 
far  the  Papal  power  has  dwindled  may  be  gathered  from  the 
instance  of  the  abbey  of  St.  Gallen,  the  abbot  of  which,  by  his  ar- 
bitrary proceedings,  occasioned  an  insurrection  in  the  year  l798, 
which  drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  a  neighbouring  state,  and  in  the 
end  brought  on  the  secularization  of  that  venerable  foundation. ' 
The  sovereign  Pontiff  exerted  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
"bring  about  the  re-establishment  of  the  chapter ;  but  neither  his 
dictates  nor  his  intercessions  could  avail,  the  cantonal  Diet  firmly 
adhering  to  their  decision."     P.  58. 

During  the  reign  of  100  days  the  tranquillity  of  Swisser- 
land  was  once  again  threatened :  but  no  time  was  lost  to  put 
the  country  in  a  state  of  defence,  and  60,000  men  presented 
themselves  in  arms.  The  Swiss  regiments  which  had  beeu 
raised  for  the  service  of  Louis  XVIII.  remained  firm  to 
their  allegiance  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  five  officers,  (of 
whom  it  must  be  observed  in  palliation  that  they  had  followed 
Bonaparte  in  all  his  campaigns)  they  refused  to  join  the  in- 
vader's army  ;  and  having  disbanded  themselves,  returned 
home.  The  storm  passed  away,  and  Basle  was  the  only  spot, 
as  if  in  retribution  for  its  former  perfidy,  which  was  affected 
by  the  brief  war.  The  Federal  Compact  received  the 
personal  sanction  of  the  great  sovereigns  in  Congress,  at  the 
second  occupation  of  Paris  ;  and  the  inviolability  of  the 
Swiss,  and  their  independence  from  all  foreign  influence  was 
declared  to  be  conformable  to  tlie  true  interests  of  the  po- 
litics of  Europe. 

Mr.  Planta  has  drawn  his  narrative  from  the  works  of 
Meister,  Usteri,  Picot..  and  Marten ;  and  the  huge  collection  of 
official  documents  which  have  been  presented  to  Parliament. 
We  cannot  take  leave  of  him  without  expressing  our  thanks 
for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  by  this  separate  Tract  he  has 
accommodated  the  purchasers  of  his  former  editions,  and  we 
trust  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  extensive  circulation  of 
that  which  is  forthcoming. 
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A.RT.  V.  T/ie  Rights  of  Sovereignty  in  Christian  States 
defended  in  some  chief  particulars :  a  Charge  delivered  to 
the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  London,  May  24, 
1821.  With  Dissertations  and  Collections  illustrating 
the  same  Subject;  with  Reference  to  the  Works  of  BIr. 
Hooker,  and  Bishop  Warhurton ;  together  with  those  of 
Grotius,  De  Marca,  and  others.  By  Joseph  Holden 
Pott,  A.M.  Vicar  of  St.  Martins  in  the  Fields,  and 
Archdeacon  of  London.  8vo.  pp.  336.  Rivingtons. 
1821. 

The  justice  of  the  wise  man's  commendation  of  a  word  spo- 
ken in  due  season,  is  well  illustrated  by  the  work  before  us. 
The  venerable  Archdeacon  of  London  has  wisely  improved 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  assembled  Clergy 
of  his  Archdeaconry,  by  bringing  under  their  consideration 
those  great  principles  of  our  Protestant  Establishment  which 
have  been  too  much  neglected  bv  some  of  our  modern  states- 
men,  in  their  anxiety  to  promote  a  favourite  measure.  In  a 
short  preface,  the  Archdeacon  indeed  disclaims,  and  doubt- 
less with  great  sincerity,  any  intention  of  offering  an  opinion 
on  those  public  measures  which  have  been  propounded,  and 
may  be  drawn  again  into  debate.  And  those  who  take  up 
his  volume,  with  a  hope  of  finding  in  it  any  strictures  on  the 
views  and  objects  of  the  persons  who  now  advocate  the 
Roman  Catholic  claims ;  or  any  remarks  on  the  various  plans 
which  they  have  at  different  times  recommended  to  the  legis- 
lature, will  be  disappointed.  The  Archdeacon,  like  a  wise 
master  builder,  looks  to  the  foundations  ;  he  does  not  occupy 
his  own  time,  or  that  of  the  assembled  Clergy,  in  discussing 
the  propositions  which  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  has  already 
refused  to  entertain  ;  or  in  anticipating  the  new  shape  iu 
which  the  question  may  be  next  brought  forward;  or  in 
pointing  out  the  evils  inseparable  from  the  adoption  of  the 
measure,  under  any  of  the  modifications  to  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  subjected  :  but  he  traces  and  vindicates  the  grounds 
on  which  those  principles  are  built,  in  conformity  with  which 
our  Protestant  Establishment  in  Church  and  State  has  been 
settled,  and  every  public  measure  by  which  the  interests  and 
security  of  that  Establishment  may  be  affected,  should  at  all 
times  be  governed  and  restrained.  A  correct  knowledge  of 
these  principles  is,  we  humbly  conceive,  essentially  requisite 
to  the  beneficial  discussion  of  such  questions  as  the  supporters 
of  the  Roman  Catholics  are  annually  forcing  upon  us  :  and 
as  they  have  not  given  us  any  proof  of  their  accurate  ac- 
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quaintance  with  them,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety  in  bring- 
ing them  under  the  notice  of  the  puhlic,  in  those  words  in 
which  the  industry  and  talents  of  some  of  the  ahlest  men  this 
country  ever  produced  have  left  them  upon  record,  lor  the 
instruction  and  direction  of  their  posterity. 

After  a  few  introductory  observations,  the  Archdeacon 
remarks  upon  the  Spirit  of  Proselytism,  as  distinguished  from 
true  religious  zeal  ;  the  one  shewing  itself  in  an  anxious  de- 
sire by  all  methods  to  make  converts  to  a  party,  the  other 
labouring  only  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
world,  without  regard  to  any  sinister  motives,  or  factious  ad- 
vantages. The  Pharisee  whom  our  Saviour  described,  bore 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  the  proselyting  spirit ;  and  the 
Gnostic,  the  Heretic,  the  Donatist,  and  the  Papist  have  all 
inherited  them ;  and  as  they  have  worked  after  the  same  pat- 
tern, the  eflects  produced  by  their  labours  have  been  similar. 

To  those  who  maintain,  that  this  spirit  is  one  and  the  same 
with  that  honest  zeal  which  ought  to  influence  every  Chris- 
tian, the  Archdeacon  replies, 

"  Is  this  true  ?  Have  the  wisest  and  the  best  men,  the  disciples 
of  an  heavenly  Teacher,  displayed  this  overbearing  temper  in  all 
ages  ?  Has  their  zeal  been  of  that  kind  only  to  which  the  censure 
of  our  Lord  applies  ?  Do  we  find  this  temper  grafted  upon  the  in- 
junctions given  by  him  to  his  own  appointed  witnesses  ?  Was  it 
ever  visible  in  their  examples ;  St.  Paul  in  his  conversion,  retained 
indeed  his  noble  zeal  for  truth,  but  the  blind  and  headlong  spirit 
of  the  Pharisee  was  supplied  from  thenceforth,  by  a  steady  mode- 
ration, by  discretion  and  forbearance,  by  a  calm  attendance  on  the 
will  of  God,  exactly  limited  to  what  was  fit  and  prudent  in  all 
cases.  To  which  let  it  be  added  in  answer  to  the  taunting  caviller, 
that  the  zeal  which  is  so  justly  marked  with  censure,  is  found  at 
all  times  in  as  high  degrees  of  obstinacy  and  of  headlong  eager- 
ness, in  men  who  are  professed  and  open  enemies  to  all  religion, 
who  stand  forth  as  the  foes  to  every  good  thing  in  every  form. 
They  seldom  fail  to  manifest  the  same  indefatigable  pains  to  warp 
the  mimls  of  others  and  to  gather  proselytes.  I  may  safely  leave 
it,  then,  to  the  good  sense  and  experience  of  our  own  age,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  a  steady  zeal  for  all  sound  principles  and  for 
every  good  design,  and  a  busy,  meddling,  overweening  zeal,  v?hich 
carries  with  it  at  all  times  the  morbid  character  by  which  its  rest- 
less temper  is  excited,  and  its  partial  humour  no  less  visibly  de- 
noted. When,  indeed,  sincere  and  upright  men,  who  do  not 
share  in  all  the  views  of  keener  leaders,  are  contented  to  partake 
in  some  part  of  their  designs,  they  will  not  I  trust,  impute  a 
faulty  zeal  to  others,  who  may  pause  a  little  before  they  consent  to 
yield  the  cautionary  limit,  or  to  forego  the  present  grounds  of 
safety,  even  where  the  purpose  is  the  noble  one  of  redressing  ia- 
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conveniences  and  removing  evils,  which  are  frequently  more  easy 
to  be  seen  and  felt,  than  to  be  remedied."     P.  3. 

These  are  observations  which  will  naturally  present  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  every  thinking  man,  when  he  contem- 
plates the  extraordinary  union  of  various  hostile  spirits,  to 
promote  the  cause  of  concession  to  the  Romish  Church.  All 
and  each  of  those,  who  now  support  the  claims  of  that  domi- 
neering Church,  have  felt  her  supremacy  to  be  injurious  to 
their  interests.  Experience  has  proved,  that  she  has  never 
yet  possessed  power,  without  exerting-  it  for  purposes  as 
incompatible  with  the  views  of  the  political  theorists  whom 
she  now  reckons  among  her  advocates,  as  they  have  been 
detrimental  to  the  religious  liberty  for  which  her  sectarian 
defenders  have  so  fiercely  contended.  The  generations 
which  have  passed  away  were  wise  enough  to  see  this.  The 
politicians  from  whom  our  modern  whigs  have  borrowed  their 
name  without  inheriting  their  principles,  have  gained  an 
honourable  place  in  history  by  their  spirited  and  successful 
I'esistance  of  papal  domination  :  and  the  dissenters  of  the 
same  period,  were  clear-sighted  enough  to  perceive,  that  the 
fittle  finger  of  Rome,  would  be  heavier  than  the  loins  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  and  that,  if  they  united  with  the  papists 
in  overturning  the  mild  authority  of  the  Established  Religion, 
they  must  expect  to  change  a  toleration,  which  left  to  the 
conscientious  man;  nothing  more  to  wish  for  on  the  score  of 
religion,  for  outward  conformity  to  popish  superstition,  or  a 
persecution  which  would  destroy  where  it  could  not  convert. 
Some  modern  statesmen,  and  modern  sectarists  have  taken 
what  they  doubtless  think  a  more  enlarged  and  liberal  view 
of  the  question  :  they  seem  to  think,  that  the  apprehensions 
which  disturbed  the  rest  of  their  forefathers  were  the  mere 
dreams  of  a  disordered  fancy  ;  and  that  the  bulwarks,  which 
they  erected  against  Romish  aggression,  were  an  unnecessary 
demonstration  of  jealousy  and  fear. 

We  may  then  adopt  the  Archdeacon's  language,  and  pre- 
sume that  even  they  will  allow,  *'  that  those  restrictions 
against  which  such  urgent  pleas  have  been  put  forward,  were 
once  at  least  deemed  necessary."  ' 

"  They  are  not  the  fetters,  then,  which  have  been  forged  by 
bigotry,  or  devised  by  headlong  zealots  ;  unless  you  will  rank  in 
that  tainted  class,  the  calmest  and  the  wisest  men,  in  all  depart- 
ments, which  this  land  hath  ever  bred.  It  is  a  generous  senti- 
ment, no  doubt,  which  ever  way  our  judgment  may  incline  at 
present,  which  disposes  candid  men  to  think  and  believe,  that  the 
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season  for  new  measures,  where  improyemcnt  is  the  object,  is  ar- 
rived. It  is  a  virtuous  feeling  which  inclines  men  to  think  that 
restraints  which  are  sufficiently  deplorable,  and  never  warranted 
but  by  strict  necessity,  for  preservation  or  defence,  n)ay  at  length 
be  laid  aside.  It  is  too,  let  me  be  allowed  to  say,  a  sentiment  aa 
pure,  as  free  from  bigotry  and  headlong  zeal,  as  full  of  all  care  for 
the  public  good ;  and  above  all,  for  the  best  interests  of  religion, 
on  which  the  public  good  must  be  established,  which  disposes 
others  to  use  much  caution  and  consideration  ;  to  look  well  to 
those  direful  and  unchanging  principles  which  first  produced  the 
sad  necessity  for  civil  and  religious  separations ;  principles  which 
admit  no  variation  and  can  suffer  no  abatement,  since  they  bear 
the  fancied  seal,  and  plead  the  bold  but  unsupported  challenge,  of 
infallible  authority."     P.  5. 

Of  these  priuciples,  the  first  is  that  "  which  limits  the 
whole  hope  of  salvation,  and  confines  the  christian  name  it- 
self to  one  portion  of  the  Christian  Church."  While  this  is 
maintained,  no  ground  can  be  found,  on  wkich  the  Romanists 
and  the  Protestant  can  meet  with  mutual  confidence.  The 
Roman  Catholic,  believing^  that  no  salvation  can  be  found 
out  of  his  own  Church,  will  be  urged  by  the  strongest  and 
best  feelings  of  his  nature,  to  snatch  the  Protestant  from  per- 
dition by  any  available  means ;  by  entreaty,  argument  or 
force :  and  a  Protestant  Church  must  ever  be  upon  her 
guard,  against  the  invasions  of  those,  who  hold  her  very  exis- 
tence in  horror,  as  a  snare  and  a  trap  for  the  souls  of  men. 

"  Who,''  says  the  Archdeacon,  *<  would  not  strive  for  proselytes, 
if  such  a  notion  could  be  true  ?  You  may  frame  laws,  and  grant 
indulgences,  in  the  generous  hope  of  promoting  union  in  the  land  ; 
but  where  can  be  the  points  of  mutual  forbearance,  where  the 
warmest  feelings  of  the  heart  are  thus  engaged  on  settled  ground* 
of  mispersuasion  :  not  roused  to  contend  for  victory  or  power,  but 
to  snatch  men  from  perdition."     P.  6. 

He  anticipates  the  answer,  that,  admitting  all  this  danger 
to  be  real,  it  cannot  be  prevented,  and  therefore  ought  not 
to  be  assailed  by  restraints  on  temporal  rights.  But,  is  it 
true  that  temporal  rights  as  they  are  called,  (and  be  it  re- 
membered that  by  temporal  rights  we  are  here  to  understand 
political  power,  which  upon  the  principles  of  those  who  op- 
pose us  is  the  right  of  no  individual,  but  is  given  by  society 
to  those  only  who  appear  to  the  united  body  to  behest  fitted 
to  promote  its  common  welfare,)  is  it  true,  that  restraints 
on  such  rights  may  not  lessen  the  danger  ?  Expei'ience  would 
seem  to  teach  a.contrary  lesson  ;  and  it  scarcely  becomes  us, 
who  enjoy  the  blessings  of  a  Protestant  Establishment,  bles- 
sings which  w©  believe  to  have  been  hitherto  secuied  to  us 
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by  those  very  restraints,  to  admit  that  the  safe-guards  pro- 
vided by  our  ancestors  are  nugatory,  while  they  appear  to  us 
to  have  produced  their  intended  effects. 

We  confess  ourselves  inclined  to  argue,  that  restraints  on. 
the  possession  of  political  power  by  individuals,  may  be  law- 
fully imposed  by  all  societies  :  and  that,  in  such  a  society  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  consisting  of  Church  and  State,  united 
by  a  constitution  guaranteeing  to  each  its  own  privileges 
and  security,  in  a  mode  compatible  with  the  common  interests 
of  both  ;  it  is  not  only  lawful  or  expedient,  but  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, to  withhold  political  power,  from  all  whose  principles 
are  essentially  hostile  to  the  security  of  either. 

"  Who  can  deny,"  says  the  Archdeacon,  "  that  the  same  zeal 
which  we  know  cannot  be  restrained  by  human  laws,  and  is  not 
the  proper  object  of  them,  will  not  be  abundantly  assisted,  and 
find  its  strength  renewed  by  the  influence  of  public  credit,  by  the 
share  to  be  acquired  in  legislative  powers,  and  by  wide  and  inti- 
mate participations  in  the  public  councils  and  mixed  government 
of  the  country.  It  is  not,  I  suppose,  the  wish  to  lend  such  strength 
to  be  employed  against  the  Protestant  Establishments  with  which 
the  best  interests  and  acknowledged  basis  of  the  government  ia 
this  land  are  essentially  connected."     P.  7. 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  sound  practical  view  of  the  ques- 
tion. We  are  called  upon  to  determine,  not  whether  we  will 
restrain  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  whether  we  will  grant 
them  that  power  of  which  our  ancestors,  by  sad  experience 
of  the  use  they  made  of  it,  were  induced  to  deprive  them. 
We  have  unhappily  no  reason  to  believe  that  their  principles 
are  changed,  we  have  therefore  no  inducements  to  alter  our 
policy. 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  the  Archdeacon's  opinion,  in 
which  peace  can  be  found,  or  security  preserved.  The  one 
is  by  a  change  of  principle  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics :  but  this  he  considers  to  be  hopeless,  as  their  boast  is 
that  all  change  is  impossible.  The  other  is  a  change  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  this  he  thinks  that  the  prospect  is  abundantly 
more  favourable.  It  may  be  so  ;  but  to  those  who  look  for 
any  permanent  security  from  such  a  change,  we  recommend 
a  serious  consideration  of  the  following  passage. 

**  The  misfortune  is,  with  respect  even  to  those  sects  which  are 
less  tied  to  fix  determinations  than  the  Church  of  Rome  is,  that 
after  better  feelings  have  prevailed  over  fierce  and  narrow  decla- 
rations ;  after  what  is  frantic  or  fanatical,  the  growth  of  supersti- 
tious fancies  or  of  wild  delusion,  has  worked  off,  and  is  either  co- 
vered or  forgotten,   the  sect  itself  remains  in  all  its  separate  dis- 
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tinctions,  and  witli  all  the  plausible  improvement  which  arises 
from  retaining  what  is  good  in  life  and  manners,  and  which,  though 
combined  still  with  whimsical  particulars,  forms  a  real  ground  of 
solid  worth.  Thus  the  bond  of  union  is  irreparably  broken,  even 
vvhcre  the  worst  features  have  been  softened,  and  where  a  better 
garb  has  been  assumed."     P.  8. 

If  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  is  required,  it 
may  be  furnished  by  the  history  of  our  own  protestant  divi- 
sions. When  we  trace  them  back  to  the  original  objections 
taken  against  our  Church  by  the  puritans,  the  nursing-  fathers 
of  sectarianism,  we  shall  find  that  scarcely  any  plea  then 
urged  by  them  as  an  apology  for  separation  is  nov(^  persisted 
in.  The  original  grounds  of  disunion  have  been  in  great 
measure  surrendered,  at  least  in  practice  ;  and  on  all  these 
points  a  great  change  of  feeling  has  taken  place  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  division  still  survives,  and  its  influence  is  undimi- 
nished. 

Deprecating  all  querulous  remarks,  and  every  hasty  or 
violent  measure  as  unworthy  of  our  cause  and  character  ; 
and  protesting  with  equal  earnestness  against  all  negligence 
or  indifference  in  so  critical  a  juncture  ;  the  Archdeacon  con- 
ceives our  best  mode  of  defence  to  consist  in  a  vindication  of 
the  main  principles  of  union,  against  which  at  any  time  ac- 
cidental combinations  or  direct  attacks  are  made, 

*'  The  ground  of  union  in  this  land,  under  the  good  care  of  Pro- 
vidence, derives  its  chief  stability  from  that  well  defined  and  fun- 
damental rule  of  government,  by  which  in  every  state  and  every 
country,  things  sacred  and  things  civil  should  be  subject  to  one 
Sovereign  Supremacy.  This  was  the  first  point  which  at  the 
dawn  of  reformation  in  this  land,  was  rescued  from  the  gradual  en- 
croachments which  had  been  made  by  those,  who  traversed  rocks 
and  seas,  the  natural  limits  of  the  states  of  this  world,  in  order  to 
fix  a  visionary  throne,  of  more  than  magic  power  and  mystic  influ- 
ence, in  the  bosoms  of  far  severed  empires.  i 

**  Our  aim  must  be,  if  it  be  yet  possible,  to  convince  the  great 
body  of  our  countrymen  of  the  real  excellence  of  that  which  they 
possess,  in  order  that  they  may  look  well  to  what  they  are  required 
to  give  away.  This  is  a  task  which  in  all  reason  we  should  think 
to  be  no  hard  one,  and  yet  it  is  always  found  to  be  most  difficult  in 
practice  :  as  if  nothing  could  be  seen  to  any  just  advantage  which 
a  man  holds  already  in  his  hand,  and  which  he  may  continue  to 
retain,  if  he  has  the  wisdoni  to  understand  his  own  good,  and  not 
to  yield  it  as  the  child  does  the  best  thing  which  he  possesses,  for 
any  worthless  counterfeit."     P.  10. 

The  law  of  England  knows  but  of  one  sovereign  Power. 
The  King  is  the  supreme  head  of  the  realm,  in  all  causes, 
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and  over  all  persons,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical.  The 
Roman  Catholic  does  not  admit  the  obligation  of  the  law  in 
this  respect:  he  acknowledges  the  King  as  his  sovereign  in 
temporal  causes  only  :  in  all  spiritual  concerns  he  conceives 
that  his  allegiance  is  due  to  another  power,  to  the  Pope  as 
the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  on  earth. 

The  advocates  of  concession  require  us  therefore  to  grant 
a  complete  participation  of  political  power  and  influence  in 
our  free  state  to  those  who  yield  only  a  divided  allegiance  to 
the  King  who  is  its  head  ;  and  profess  that  they  owe  obe- 
dience in  some  particulars  to  another  sovereign,  who  is  es- 
sentially hostile  to  one  branch  of  our  Constitution  as  by  law 
established.  When  they  are  called  upon  to  shew  us  how 
such  a  point  can  be  safely  conceded,  the  question  is  never 
fairly  met ;  but  an  attempt  is  made  to  evade  it,  by  a  sophis- 
tical representation  of  the  supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope, 
that  it  may  appear  compatible  with  the  legitimate  rights  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  safety  of  the  State  :  as  if,  in  this  case 
at  least,  a  kingdom  might  be  divided  against  itself  without 
being  brought  to  desolation  ;  and  a  man  might  serve  two 
masters,  without  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  either.  Where 
then  such  opinions  prevail,  and  are  perseveringly  defended, 
the  rule  must  be  plainly  laid  down,  and  the  grounds  on  which 
it  is  framed  as  plainly  stated  :  and  for  this  purpose  we  can- 
not do  better  than  use  the  words  of  the  volume  before  us. 

"  It  is  of  the  nature  then  and  essence  of  all  governments,  of 
what  kind  soever  they  may  be,  and  whatever  societies  they  may 
include,  to  have  all  things  subject  in  some  measure  to  the  sove- 
reign authority.  From  this  subjection  nothing  is  exempted  but 
what  belongs  indeed  to  some  rule,  over  which  no  control  of  man 
can  be  rightfully  exerted ;  such  as  the  privilege  of  conscience  : 
the  duty  of  self-preservation;  the  regard  to  public  welfare,  as  that 
forms  the  main  end  of  laws  and  government;  and  more  especially 
the  things  which  are  prescribed  by  express  and  indubitable  pre- 
cepts of  divine  authority  clearly  and  sufficiently  made  known. 
With  these  restrictions,  the  principles  of  sovereignty  in  our  own 
land,  are  applicable  to  all  things  and  persons.  They  have  been 
traced  accordingly  by  our  best  writers  to  this  fourfold  ground  ;  to 
the  common  right,  which  I  have  just  named,  of  sovereignty  in  all 
states  and  under  every  dispensation — to  the  pattern  of  the  Jewish 
-state  particularly,  sanctioned  as  that  was  by  the  divine  appoint- 
ment, and  displayed  in  a  matter  which  was  neither  local  nor  pecu- 
liar— to  the  plain  intimation  of  the  will  of  God  declared  on  this 
head  in  the  page  of  Scripture,  first  in  the  word  of  prophecy  con- 
'cerning  Christian  states  and  rulers,  and  then  in  the  subsequent 
directions  which  were  given,  with  immediate  reference  to  the  civil 
■power,  by  Christ  liimself  and  his  first  witnesses— and  to  the  laws 
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of  this  realm,  before  they  were  overborne  by  foreign  usurpation. 
These  are  the  grounds  which  we  have  to  maintain,  and  I  trust 
that  we  never  shall  desert  them."     P.  13. 

The  propriety  of  giving  to  the  Sovereign,  sway  in  religious 
causes,  and  over  religious  persons,  follows  from  the  necessity 
of  religion  itself,  as  the  foundation  of  our  common  welfare, 
and  mutual  confidence.     For  religion  being  that,    without 
which  society  cannot  long  subsist,  nor  the  best  interests  of 
society  be  at  all  preserved  ;   the  sovereign  ruler,  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  watch  over  the  interests,  and  maintain  inviolate  the 
bonds  of  society,  must  have  the  concerns  of  religion  within 
his  ken,  and  under  his  controul.     In  only  one  instance,  as  it 
iias  often  been  observed,  has  an  attempt  been  made  to  govern 
a  state  without  providing  for  religion ;  and  the  result  has 
been  such  as  will  scarcely  induce  any  wise  or  good  man  tq 
wish  that  the  experiment  may  be  repeated.     Two  popular 
objections  have  been  urged  against  a  state  religion.     It  has 
been  said  that  as  religion  is  a  private  and  personal  concern, 
the  ruler  ought  not  to  interfere  with  its  principles  ;  that  he 
cannot  controul  its  feelings,  nor  take  cognizance  of  that  in- 
ward tribute  of  sincere  obedience  which  it  exacts.     To  this 
it  is  answered,  that,  as  the  outward  act  of  obedience  which 
the  Sovereign  is  indisputably  authorized,  nay,  bound  to  ex- 
act, will  depend  in  great  measure,  for  the  zeal,  punctuality, 
and  effect  with  which  it  is  performed,  on  those  religious  prin- 
ciples which  are  and  have  been  the  only  sure  guides  of  human 
conduct  to  a  good  end  ;  unless  he  provide  for  the  inculcation 
of  these  principles,  it  may  be  in  vain  for  him  to  require  the 
outward  act  of  obedience.     It  is  also  alleged,  that,  if  the 
Sovereign  has  a  power  of  prescribing  in  matters  of  religion, 
he  may  prescribe  things  injurious  to  its  interests,  if  he  be 
either  deceived  himself,  or  thinks  that  his  own  interests  will 
be  served  by  upholding  the  deceptions  which  others  may 
practice.     To  this  it  is  a  sufficient  reply,  that  all  power  may 
be  abused  in  every  instance  in  which  it  may  be  exerted. 
But,  as  it  is  necessary  for  the  good  of  all,  that  power  should 
be  placed  somewhere,  though  it  may  be  abused  ;  to  prevent 
its  exercise  in  any  thing  of  real  moment,  because  it  may  by 
possibility   be  injuriously  directed,   would   be  as  unsale  in 
practice,  as  the  plea  on  which  that  restraint  is  justified  is 
false  in  reasoning. 

"  To  deny  the  salutary  power  of  civil  rulers  in  things  of  chief 
moment  in  the  common  interests  of  men,  so  far  as  they  are  left  to 
human  arbitration,  because  men  may  abuse  their  power  and  per- 
vert their  reason,  would  be  to  impeach  all  governments,  and  ttj 
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renounce  the  use  of  reason  also.  Men  must  consent  about  the 
first,  and  they  must  use  their  reason  though  it  may  mislead  them ; 
for  what  else  shall  be  their  guide  ?  God  never  gave  a  rule  to  su- 
persede it.  It  is  in  the  hand  of  God  alone  to  guide  and  govern  all 
things  with  unerring  truth  and  wisdom,  according  to  his  gracious 
word  and  sacred  promise  to  his  Church  and  household."     P.  l7. 

For  a  further  elucidation  of  the  important  subject  before 
him,  the  Archdeacon  refers  his  hearers 

**  To  the  judgment  of  our  own  Divines,  but  more  especially  as 
their  sense  has  been  collected  and  enforced  by  the  pen  of  Hooker, 
of  whose  work  what  was  remarked  of  Barrow  might  have  been  as 
truly  said,  that  he  left  nothing  for  others  to  supply.  And  so  stood 
the  matter,  until  men  grew  weary  of  walking  in  one  track,  and 
until  one  eminent  Divine  of  our  own  Church,  who  would  never 
tread  in  any  man's  steps,  professed  to  give  a  model  of  his  own." 
P.  17. 

In  the  remainder  of  his  Charge,  the  Archdeacon  shews  the 
points  of  difference  between  the  doctrines  held  by  Hooker  and 
Warburton  on  this  subject ;  and  gives  his  suffrage  for  the 
former,  as  best  according  with  Scripture,  reason,  and  the 
judgment  conformable  to  both,  upon  which  the  model  of  our 
own  happy  and  well  settled  government  in  Church  and  State 
has  been  established.  Hooker  maintains  that,  though  the 
Church  and  the  Commonwealth  be  in  themselves  distinct  and 
separate  societies,  there  is  no  reason  why  one  and  the  same 
person,  or  governing  power,  may  not  bear  principal  sway  in 
both.     He  shews  that 

"  *  The  heathen  had  their  spiritual  laws  and  causes  always 
severed  from  the  temporal :  but  this  did  not  constitute  two  in- 
dependent states  among  them.'  He  makes  the  same  remark  con- 
cerning Israel,  and  observes  that,  as  this  was  the  case  *  where  the 
Lord  himself  appointed  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  jurisdic- 
tion ;  some  reason  must  be  alleged  why  it  should  be  otherwise 
in  the  Church  of  Christ.*  He  then  lays  down  this  as  *  the  prin- 
ciple which  the  Church  and  commonwealth  of  this  realm  have 
decidedly  adopted ;'  and  he  asks,  •  whether  in  order  to  defeat  the 
whole  pretension  which  rests  upon  the  perpetual  reason  and  the 
constant  ends  of  government,  and  hath  the  clear  example  of  all 
states  sacred  and  profane,  it  can  be  thought  that  kings  by  em- 
bracing Christianity,  do  thereby  receive  any  such  law  as  takes  away 
from  them  the  weightiest  part  of  their  sovereignty  :  whether  being 
infidel,  they  might  do  more  in  causes  of  religion,  than  now  they  can 
being  true  Believers,  whether  they  must  submit  to  a  domestic  or  a 
foreign  head,  and  be  subject  either  to  their  subjects,  or  to  a  com- 
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znander  of  another  country,  and  that  in  the  chiefest  things  wherein 
commonwealths  do  stand.' 

♦*  Bishop  Warburton  '  maintains  that  the  distinction  between  the 
societies  is  necessary  and  perpetual,  which  Hooker  does  not  deny  ; 
but  he  will  not  admit  with  Hooker,  that  it  is  natural  and  proper  that 
the  Sovereign  Power,  in  all  things  not  excepted  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, should  retain  their  right  of  government  over  all  persons  and 
in  all  causes :  nor  will  he  grant  that  where  the  state  is  Christian, 
the  same  person  who  bears  the  chief  sway  has  the  right  to  rule  as 
supreme  over  the  Church.     On  the  contrary,  instead  of  maintaining 
with  the  whole  stream  of  our  best  writers  and  divines  the  common 
right  in  this  respect  of  sovereign  princes,  and  the  fit  controul  of 
Christian  powers  in  Christian  states  upon  the  ground  of  this  right, 
and  on  the  score  of  mutual  duty,  he  contends  for  a  voluntary  com- 
pact, in  which  the  Church  resigns  her  independence  for  protection. 
He  makes  the  whole  supremacy  to  be  the  result  of  this  agreement. 
This  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  his  scheme  and  constitutes  its  marked 
difference  from  that  of  Hooker.     It  lies  open  to  much  inconve- 
nience, and  is  entangled  with  some  inconsistency  when  he  comes 
to  replace,  as  he  does,  in  every  point,  the  leading  principles  which 
he  professes   to   neglect:   for  whoever  will  look  with  attention 
through  the  work  of  Bishop  Warburton,   will  find  that  after  much 
shew  of  variation  from  preceding  writers,  and  some  marks  of  con- 
tempt too  for  their  judgment,  he  replaces  one  by  one,  in  remoter 
parts  of  his  treatise,  every  stone  which  he  professes  to  cast  out 
from  the  first  foundation  of  his  own  design.     There  is  this  main  in- 
convenience in  his  scheme,  that  what  rests  upon  no  fixed  ground  of 
common  right,  may  be  disputed  without  end.     But  surely  it  is  just 
as  reasonable  to  suppose  with  Mr.  Hooker,  that  nothing  hinders 
but  that  Christian  princes  may  bear  sway  in  Christian  states,  the 
voice  of  nature  directing  that  there  should  be  but  one  Sovereign 
Power  in  one  state,  and  the  Church  never  having  had  a  privilege 
against  this ;   as  it  is  to  suppose  with  Bishop  Warburton,  that  Su- 
preme Powers  may  rule  upon  compact  or  agreement,  and  that  the 
Church  may  yield  its  privileges  for  the  sake  of  the  protection 
given.     The  author  of  the  Alliance  grants  that  without  that  pro- 
tection, the  Church  could  not  long  subsist  as  a  society,  and  yet  he 
will  not  allow  the  provision  made  to  this  effect  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  laws  of  Provideace.     He  refers  us  for  the  grounds 
of  it  to  mutual  consent  for  mutual  benefit.     Such  is  the  chief  par- 
ticular for  the  sake  of  which  this  ingenious  writer  makes  a  shew  of 
forsaking  all  preceding  authorities,  though  in  fact,  having  amply 
proved  the  point  of  mutual  benefit,  which  has  never  been  disputed, 
he  comes  round  to  the  same  position  which  had  been  before  so  well 
established  and  defended."    P.  20. 

The  Archdeacon  then  proceeds  to  sum  up  Hooker's  argu- 
ment. 

■'*  The  sum  of  Mr.  Hooker's  judgment  ai)pears  then  to  be,  that 
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the  Christian  dispensation  did  not  take  away  the  original  authority 
and  just  rights  of  civil  governors  ;  but  left  to  them  all  such  power 
as  they  ever  had  over  all  persons  and  causes,  with  the  necessary 
exceptions  of  those  things  which  are  determined  and  provided  by 
the  laws  of  God,  whose  own  word,  in  such  particular  respects, 
prevents  that  total  devolution  of  authority  which  both  Locke  and 
Warburton  appear  to  think  might  take  place  where  any  right  for 
prescribing  in  such  things,  should  be  granted."     P.  20. 

And  again, 

"  Mr.  Hooker  never  denies  that  God  hath  prescribed  for  the 
government  of  the  Church  the  standing  and  perpetual  laws  of  his 
revealed  will,  of  which  the  Scripture  is  the  sole  depository.  He 
shews  plainly  that  there  are  ministerial  powers  invested  in  the  spi- 
ritual Pastor  which  can  belong  to  no  other. 

*'  He  draws  this  conclusion,  '  that  for  the  received  laws  and 
liberties  of  the  Church,  the  King  hath  supreme  authority,  but 
against  them,  never.' 

'*  In  a  word  the  personal  union  of  the  Church  and  Common- 
wealth, where  the  same  individuals  compose  both,  cannot  be  de- 
nied :  but  this  does  not  destroy  the  natural  distinction  of  societies, 
or  cancel  those  rights  which  belong  essentially  to  each.  The  spi- 
ritual Pastor  retains  his  privilege  of  which  he  cannot  be  divested, 
and  the  sovereign  Power  keeps  its  supremacy  within  those  limits 
which  the  word  of  God,  and  the  known  ends  of  government  must 
always  put.  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  this  Supremacy  may  be 
exercised  in  things  relating  to  religion  by  the  Sovereign  Power  in 
Christian  States,  unless  we  will  take  one  of  these  opinions,  either 
that  the  Christian  character  itself  excludes  all  such  dominion ;  or 
restrains  it  to  a  fancied  reign  of  Christ  ,on  earth,  distinct  from  his 
universal  rule ;  or  confines  it  to  his  Ministers  alone  ;  or  vests  it  in 
some  supposed  vicegerent  to  whom  it  is  thought  to  be  derived. 
All  these  notions  have  had  their  turn  in  the  world,  and  are  most 
opposite  to  Scripture,  reason,  and  the  judgment  (conformable  to 
-both)  upon  which  the  model  of  our  own  happy  and  well  settled 
government  in  Church  and  State,  hath  been  established. 

"  Thus  by  defending  the  capacity  and  privileges  of  Sovereign 
Power  to  bear  sway  in  all  causes,  that  are  left  free  to  discretion, 
and  by  shewing  at  the  same  time  the  perpetual  exception  as  to 
things  determined  and  provided  by  Divine  authority,  Mr.  Hooker 
has  for  ever  overthrown  both  the  wild  suggestions  of  Erastian  theo- 
rists, and  the  groundless  claim  of  a  perpetual  empire  in  the  Church, 
independent,  even  in  Christian  countries,  on  the  Sovereign  Power.'* 
p.  24. 

The  concluding  passage  of  the  Charge  is  as  follows : 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  any  man  to  grant  indulgences, 
for  which  no  man  feels  more  heartily  inclined  than  I  do,  even  to 
the  utmost  point  beyond  which  it  may  be  impossible  to  go  further. 
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and  yet  preserve  tlie  limits  wliicli  Iiave  been  so  hardly  won 
from  inroad  and  encroachment,  yet  let  us  look  well  to  fixed  and 
well  laid  principles  ;  for  if  they  shall  be  weakened  or  conceded 
it  may  cost  a  hitter  strife  for  their  recovery.  The  value  of  things 
once  yielded  is  ill  learned  by  the  loss  itself  which  takes  place, 
and  by  the  consequences  which  ensue."     P.  27. 

We  have  given  this  extract  with  pleasure,  and  we 
fully  aecord  with  its  spirit.  At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  express  our  solemn  and  deliberate  conviction,  a 
conviction,  as  we  believe,  not  formed  on  slight  grounds ; 
certainly  not  with  unbecoming  haste,  or  upon  a  mere  super- 
ficial examination  of  the  question  ;  that  greater  indulgences 
cannot  be  safely  granted  ;  because  we  have  already  arrived  at 
that  '*  point,  beyond  which  it  is  impossible  to  go  further,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  limits  which  have  been  so 
hardly  won  from  inroad  and  encroachment." 

Tbfe  Dissertations  and  Collections  which  form  the  larger 
portion  of  this  volume,  are  intended  to  illustrate  the  main 
subject  of  the  Charge,  by  producing  the  sentiments  of  the 
inost  illustrious  writers  on  the  question  which  it  discusses ; 
and  at  the  same  time  to  justify  the  observations  which  the 
Archdeacon  has  thought  it  right  to  make  upon  "  the  al- 
liance" of  Bishop  Warburton,  by  some  references  to  the  work 
itself.  He  has  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for  the 
length  to  which  these  diss.ertations  and  collections  have  been 
extended,  and  the  disproportionate  size  of  them  as  compared 
with  the  Charge  which  they  are  intended  to  illustrate. 

The  apology  we  will  venture  to  say  was  unnecessary. 
Every  reader  who  wishes  to  investigate  this  important,  and 
in  some  respects  difficult  question,  will  feel  grateful  to  the 
Archdeacon  for  the  materials  which  he  has  thus  accumulated  ; 
and  the  judgment  with  which  he  has  selected,  from  many 
ponderous  volumes,  the  sentiments  of  men  who  have  long 
been  considered  as  the  greatest,  authorities  on  such  subjects. 

Taking  the  known  rule  of  St.  Augustin  as  the  text  on 
which  his  comments  are  to  be  raised  ;  "  in  hoc  Reges  Deo 
servire,  in  quantum  Reges  sunt,  si  in  suo  regno  bona  jubeant, 
snala  prohibeant;  non  solum  quae  pertinent  ad  humanam  so- 
cietatem,  verum  etiam  quae  pertinent  ad  divinam  reiigio- 
nem  * :"  the  Archdeacon  shews  how  ably  it  was  explained 
and  defended  by  the  illustrious  writers  of  our  own  Church, 
in  that  most  learned  period  of  her  history  which  comprises 
the  interval  from  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Resto-  .1 


*  ♦'  August.  CoBtr.  Crescon.  lib.  3.  c.  61. 
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ration.     He  appeals  to  Whitgift  and  Bancroft ;  he  prodnces 
at  some  length  the  opinions  of  Jewell,  who  in  defending  his 
Apology   against  Harding,   takes    up    this    cause;   and    he 
cites  several  passages  from  Bishop  Bilson,  whose  judgment 
was  formed  on  a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
the  primitive  Church,  and  a  clear  view  of  the  difference 
between  the  offices  of  lay  and  spiritual  governors,  and  the  su- 
premacy which  the  former  might  lawfully  exercise  without  in- 
terfering with  the  peculiar  functions  of  the  latter.     The  same 
line  of  argument  was  pursued  by  the  learned  Bishop  Andrews, 
by  Bishop  Carleton,  Archbishop  Bramhail,  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and   Falkner.     From   the  well   known,    and    unanswerable 
treatise  of  Isaac  Barrow  he  cites  but  one  short  passage,  as 
he   had  before  appealed  to  his  authority  in  his  Charge,  and  as 
a  subsequent  section  of  this  Appendix  is  chiefly  occupied  by 
a  selection  of  extracts  from  this  work  and  his  discourse  of 
the  unity  of  the  Church.     Having  thus  produced  the  testi- 
mony of  some  of  the  ablest  divines  of  our  Church,  the  next 
author  whom  he  cites  is  the  unhappy  Charles  1st.  who  had 
studied  the  nature,  privileges,  and  powers  of  the  Christian 
Church  with  great  attention,  and  was  eminently  qualified  to 
give  a  correct  opinion  oa  the  subject  under  consideration. 

<<  There  is  an  authority"  says  the  Archdeacon,  **  to  which  I 
shall  now  refer,  which  appears  to  me  in  a  very  special  manner  to 
explain  most   happily  what   Bishop  Warburton  makes  to  be    a 
matter  of  concession.     That  which  Bishop  Warburton  makes  to  be 
a  voluntary  cession  of  some  part  of  the  natural  independency  of 
the  Church,  and  which  Bishop  Bilson  intimates  to  be  no  more  than 
an  application  of  the  natural  right  of  Sovereign  Powers  where  the 
Christian  faith  is  entertained,  *  acting  thereby  with  a  better  qua- 
lified exertion  of  their  general  care  for  sacred  things  ;'  this  is  more 
distinctly  stated  in  the  answer  of  King  Charles  the  First,  to  the 
Commissioners  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.     Nothing  can  be  more  exact 
than  that  reply.     It  runs  thus,  *his  Majesty  sees  no  necessity  that 
the  Bishops,  challenge  to  the  power  of  jurisdiction  should  he  at  all 
times  as  large  as  the  exercise  thereof  appeareth  at  some  times  to 
have  been ;   the  exercise  thereof  being  variable  according  to  the 
various  condition  of  the  Church  in  different  times ;  and  Uierefore 
his  Majesty   doth  not   believe  that  the    Bishops  under   Christian 
Princes  do  challenge  such  an  amplitude  of  jurisdiction  to  belong 
unto  them  in  respect  of  their  ecclesiastical  office  precisely,  as  was 
exercised  in  the  primitive  time  by  Bishops  before  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine.     The  reason  of  the  difference  being  evident,  that  in  those 
former  times  under  Pagan  Princes  the  Church  was  a  distinct  body 
of  itself  divided  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  was  governed  by  its 
own  rules  and  Rulers.     The  Bishops  therefore  of  those  times, 

though  they  had  no  outward  coercive  power  over  men's  persons  or 
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estates,  yet  in  as  much  as  every  Christian  man  when  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Church  did  ipso  facto,  and  by  that  his  own  volun- 
tary act,  put  liimself  under  their  government,  they  exercised  a 
very  large  power  of  jurisdiction  in  spiritualities  ;  in  making  eccle- 
siastical canons  ;  receiving  accusations  ;  convening  the  accused  ; 
examining  witnesses  ;  judging  of  crimes  ;  excluding  such  as  they 
found  guilty  of  scandalous  offences  from  the  Lord's  Supper,  en- 
joining penances  upon  them ;  casting  them  out  of  the  Church  ;  re- 
ceiving them  again  upon  their  repentance.  But  after  that  the 
Church  under  Christian  Princes  began  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
Commonwealth,  whereupon  there  must  of  necessity  follow  a  com- 
plication of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  Powers,  the  jurisdiction  of 
Bishops  (in  the  outward  exercise  of  it)  was  subordinate  unto  and 
hmitable  by  the  Supreme  Civil  Power,  and  hath  been  and  is  at  this 
day  so  acknowledged  by  the  Bishops  of  this  realm  *."  This  accu- 
rate and  perspicuous  determination  of  a  question  in  which  that 
Prince  was  so  well  skilled,  was  written  but  a  few  months  before  the 
close  0"f  his  eventful  life  :  it  was  written  by  one  who  at  his  greatest 
need,  and  when  deprived  of  all  helps  from  his  own  eminent  Divines, 
knew  well  how  to  state  and  defend  such  points  against  all  oppo- 
nents and  under  every  present  disadvantage."     P.  38. 

The  last  writer  of  this  period  whom  the  Archdeacon  brings 
forward  is  Mason  ;  that  wise  master  builder,  as  his  quibble- 
loving  sovereign  used  to  call  him,  who,  in  his  "  Vindication 
of  the  Church  of  England,"  has  drawn  an  accurate  distinction 
between  the  power  claimed  for  the  civil  magistrate,  and  the 
right  use  of  this  power ;  and  has  asserted  that  the  authority  of 
Christian  kings  in  this  particular  cannot  be  less  than  that  of 
the  Jewish  rulers.  As  the  latter  were,  "  Supremi  Gnljerna- 
tores  in  rebus  ecclesiasticis,  proinde  similis  honor  piis  regi- 
bus  sub  evangelio  quoque  est  tribuendus  f."     P.  41. 

To  the  testimony  of  writers  of  our  own  communion,  the 
Archdeacon  subjoins  that  also  of  others  of  our  country,  un- 
happily divided  from  us,  but  bearing  a  like  suffrage  with  us 
in  this  respect.  He  shews  that  the  London  ministers  in  1647, 
in  their  joint  work  concerning  the  diviQe  right  of  Church 
government,  maintained  very  fully  the  common  right  of  the 
supreme  power  in  the  state,  in  things  relating  to  religion. 
They  take  a  methodical  view  of  the  subject,  and  distinctly 
establish  each  of  the  four  fundamental  principles  which  the 
Archdeacon  has  laid  down  in  his  charge.  And  they  add  in 
conclusion,  that 

"  This  is  not  their  private  judgment,  or  the  opinion  of  some  few 
particular  persons  touching  the  granting  or  bounding  the  magistrates 

*"Lib.  3.  ch,  l.s.  1.'' 

t  '•  King  Charles  the  First's  Third  Paper  at  the  Isle  of  Wight." 
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power  about  matters  of  religion  ;  but  with  us  we  have  the  suffrage 
of  many  reformed  Churches,  who  in  their  confessions  of  faith  pub- 
lished to  the  world  do  fully  and  clearly  express  themselves  to  the 
the  same  effect."     P.  45. 

He  brings  forward  Baxter,  as  holding  the  same  opinions  : 
and  Prynne,  as  citing  the  authority  of  history  to  shew  that, 
even  in  the  time  of  Mary,  bigoted  as  she  was  to  the  views, 
and  subservient  in  other  respects  to  the  claims  of  Popery, 
the  Convocation  did  nothing  in  matters  of  doctrine  or  dis- 
cipline, but  what  the  queen  first  directed.  He  then  produces 
the  same  acute  disputant  arguing  for  the  supremacy  in  ec- 
clesiastical as  well  as  civil  matters  from  the  case  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  all  Christian  kings  and  magistrates  under  the  Gospel. 

He  proves  that  the  Presbyteries  (and  it  was  against  their 
usurpations  he  was  contending)  could  not  claim  more,  than 
the  Jewish  High  Priest  and  Levites  hold  under  the  law,  nor 
grant  less,  to  the  magistrate  under  the  Gospel,  than  divine 
authority  gave  to  the  godly  king  and  magistrate  under  the 
law.     Such  a  claim  on  their  part,  and  such  a  refusal  would 
lead,  as  he  declares,  to  a  tyranny  equal  in  extent  to  that  of 
Popery  ;  and  then,  he  exclaims,  "  the  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
us   miserable  sinners,    we  may  sooner  bewail  than  remove 
that  spiritual  yoke  of  bondage  which  we  thus  suffer  volun- 
tarily to  be  imposed  on  our  own  and  others  necks  *."    P.  49. 
While  Prynne  was  thus  reasoning  against  the  usurping- 
demands  set  forth  by  the  congregational  divines  as  a  body, 
some    of  them   individually   adopted    the    same  sentiment. 
Names  of  no  less  note  than  Philip  Nye,  Stephen  Marshall, 
and  his  editor  George  Firmin  are  cited  by  the  Archdeacon : 
and  their  opinions  are  expressed  with  all  the  acuteness  and 
force  which   characterized   the  writings  of  these  able,  but 
violent  and  factious  persons.     Returning  to  writers    who, 
though  laymen,  were  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
next  gives  a  summary  of  Sir  R.  Twysden's  argument  in  his 
Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England.  Who,  first  establish- 
ing the  fact  of  the  supremacy  having  been  exercised  by  the 
Christian  emperors,  then  shews  by  a  distinct  view  of  the  laws 
of  this  realm  from  Edward  the  Confessor,  proceeding  through 
every  code  since  extant,  that  the  outward  policy  or  government 
of  the  Church  in  foro  exteriori  was  ever  understood  by  this 
nation  to  have  much  depended  on  the  king.     That  it  was  so 
admitted  at  the  Reformation  is  notorious  from  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  time,  which  were  so  far  mistaken  or  wilfully 

*  "  Diotrapfaes  Catechized,  p.  15.'* 
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misrepresented  b}'  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  both  Popish 
and    Protestant,  that  she  was  taunted  with  having  a   par- 
liament religion,  a  parliament  Gospel,    a  parliament  faith, 
a    state    reformation.     But,    as   he  shews,    the   state   never 
interfered  beyond    its   province.     The  articles  of  our  faith 
were  framed    in  our  own  synods,  and  by   our  ecclesiastical 
authorities    before  they    were   confirmed  and   legalized    by 
the   state :  and    the  peculiar  offices  of  our  spiritual  rulers 
were  not  invaded,  though  in  the  exercise  of  them  they  were 
properly  held  in  subjection  to  the  one  supreme  power  in  the 
nation.     The  next  great  lay  authority  which  he  cites  is  the 
illustrious  Clarendon ;  who,  in  a  work  entirely  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  this  subject,  has  accurately  defined  the  power     j 
of  the  rulers  in  Church  and  State,  and  vindicated  the  claims     i 
of  the  civil  governor  against  the  usurpations  of  the  See  of 
Rome.     Having   thus  fortified  his  positions   by  authorities 
■which  no  judicious  reasoner  will  undervalue,  and  few  will  be 
bold  enough  to  resist ;  in  the  second  section  the  Archdeacon 
undertakes  to  make  good  what  he  has  advanced  respecting 
AVarburton's  celebrated  work,    by   some  references  to   its 
language  and  reasoning.     This  is  a  most  important  part  of 
the  volume,  as  it  brings  forward   with  deserved  commen- 
dation, the  many  excellent  arguments  and  positions  of  War- 
burton's  treatise  ;  and  at  the  same  time  shews,  that  the  pas- 
sages   which  seem   open  to  reasonable   objection,   as   pro- 
fessing to  set  aside  principles  which   had  obtained  before, 
and  are  more  agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture  than  the 
theory  which  the  Bishop  attempted  to  build  upon  their  ruin,     i 
are  in  fact  every  one  of  them  indirectly  replaced  by  himself    i| 
in  different  parts  of  his  work.    Although  then  the  exami- 
nation instituted  by  the  Archdeacon  may  point  out  some  in- 
consistencies in  the  Bishop's  mode  of  reasoning  ;  it  at  least 
deprives  those  writers  of  his  support,  who  have  endeavoured 
by  his  arguments  to  supersede  a  system  which  was  irrecon- 
cileable  with  their   own ;  and    which   places    the    constitu- 
tion of  England  in  Church  and  State,  as  at  present  estab- 
lished under  one  supreme  head,   on  solid  and  impregnable 
ground.     It  shews,  that  the  ingenious  and  powerful  mind  of 
the  Bishop,  though  in  this,  as  in  other  remarkable  instances,    ,| 
it  disdained  the  beaten  path,  and  chose  to  pursue  a  method  of 
its  own ;  could  not  overstep  the  truth,  or  part  with  that  sup- 
port which  was  necessary  to  the  subject  under  its  conside- 
ration. ' 
With  this  object  in  view,  the  Archdeacon  first  extracts   ' 
those  parts  of  Wavburton's  work,   wherein  he  disallows  or    i 
overlooks  the  principles  which  others,  and  Hooker  more  par- 
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licularly  had  ably  maintained  ;  and  then  brings  forward  his 
proofs  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  treatise  he  has  carefully  re- 
stored what  he  had  seemed  to  lay  aside.  He  has  performed 
this  part  of  his  undertaking  with  great  candour  and  fairness: 
and  the  following-  observations  will  shew,  that  it  is  far  from 
his  wish  to  undervalue  the  stupendous  talents,  or  depre- 
ciate the  valuable  labours  of  this  powerful  writer. 

*'  Having  ventured  thus  to  offer  some  remarks  concerning  the 
Bishop's  treatise,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  they  breathe  a  spirit  of 
disrespect  for  that  very  learned  and  distinguished  Prelate.  If  his 
theory  has  been  questioned,  it  has  been  disputed  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  preceding  writers  no  less  eminent,  from  all  of  whom  he 
professes  to  differ.  The  best  arguments  in  his  book  will  remain 
good,  though  the  singularities  be  laid  aside.  Nor  should  I  have 
meddled  at  this  time  with  a  work  long  since  written,  were  it  not 
for  this  particular  reason,  that  from  those  singularities  which  he 
advances,  various  adversaries  draw  their  means  of  offence.  Oppo- 
nents of  all  sorts  appeal  to  his  treatise  as  to  the  chief  work  of  our 
divines  upon  this  subject.  It  is  therefore  extremely  necessary  to 
have  it  understood,  that  it  differs  widely  in  those  very  points  of 
which  such  assailants  avail  themselves,  from  the  sentiments  of 
foregoing  writers  of  the  established  Church.  Thus  they  who  wish 
to  unsettle  some  of  the  fences  of  the  Establishment,  take  care  to 
bring  up  the  matter  of  alliance  as  stated  in  the  scheme  of  Warbur- 
ton ;  and  as  it  is  there  said  to  rest  upon  the  ground  of  voluntary 
union,  with  much  concession  made  for  mutual  benefit ;  they  refer 
to  this  as  the  last  and  best  work  which  we  have  upon  this  subject ; 
and  then  declare  immediately  that  they  should  give  their  voice  in 
such  a  treaty,  against  the  alliance  ;  for  that  the  several  parties,  in 
their  opinion,  can  only  come  together  for  the  worse :  whereas 
upon  the  ancient  and  true  ground,  there  is  no  room  for  this  de- 
bate. The  chief  power  in  ever}'  State  is  there  left  to  its  perpetual 
rights  of  Sovereignty  ;  and  the  chartered  rights  and  essential  pri- 
vileges of  the  Church,  are  established  on  the  word  of  God.  The 
alliance  therefore  springs,  in  this  view,  from  reciprocal  and  neces- 
sary duties;  and  a  mutual  advantage  follows.  It  becomes  there- 
fore eminently  necessary  to  vindicate  these  solid  principles, 
"  Stand  in  the  old  ways,''  is  sound  scripture,  and  true  wisdom. 
The  rules  of  reason  then,  which  are  applicable  to  all  governments ; 
the  testimony  of  sacred  Scripture  in  the  page  of  prophecy ;  the 
pattern  of  the  old  Israel  in  things  of  common  obligation  ;  the  law 
!  of  the  land,  and  its  ancient  usages  before  the  papal  usurpation  ; 
I  these  grounds  of  the  Sovereign  right  will  suffice  for  us,  and  well 
{understood  and  properly  defended,  may  defy  all  cavils.  If  we 
j  wanted  any  foreign  witness  or  example,  can  we  forget  the  stand 
made  in  an  age  not  far  distant  from  our  own,  by  the  parliaments 
i  of  France  against  the  Papal  f 'owcr,  when  the  Sovereign  was  dis- 
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posed  to  yield  the  rights  of  the  Supremacy  *  i  Or  liave  we  lost 
sight  of  the  exceptions  made  in  Spain  and  elsewhere  to  the  decrees 
of  the  Trent  council :  by  which  exceptions  they  cliose  to  renounce 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  council  on  some  points,  rather  than 
to  yield  the  sovereign  privilege  of  their  respective  "States.  That 
good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth  was  wrought  by  a  firm  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  sovereign  right.  It  is  the  complaint  of  some 
that  the  same  principles  wrought  more  largely  for  the  Reformation 
in  this  land  :  if  this  were  so,  it  is  the  best  eulogy  for  the  maxims 
we  defend."     P.  75. 

Having  thus  justified  his  own  positions,  and  given  to  War- 
burton  the  praise  which  is  his  due,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
has  guarded  against  the  mischievous  advantage  which  may 
be  taken  by  the  adversary  of  the  singularity  and  novelty  of 
his  statements,  and  the  boldness  of  some  of  his  positions ;  he 
does  not  forget  to  profit  by  the  masterly  and  effectual  refu- 
tation which  the  Bishop's  work  contains  of  the  schemes  of 
those,  who  had  opposed  that  which  in  substance  he  main- 
tained, though  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself.  For  this 
purpose,  he  refers  to  the  parts  of  the  Alliance  in  which  the 
notions  of  the  Bishop  coincide  with  those  for  which  he  is 
contending ;  and  where  he  defeats  opponents  who  have  de- 
viated more  widely  and  injuriously  from  the  line  of  argu- 
ment before  pursued.  We  regret  the  impossibility  of  con- 
veying to  our  readers  any  adequate  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished  ;  but  we  should  do  injury  to  that 
cause  which  he  has  so  meritoriously  laboured  to  serve,  did  we 
induce  any  persons  to  rest  satisfied  with  the  superficial  view 
of  his  reasoning  which  alone  we  could  supply,  if  we  attempted 
to  compress  it  within  our  accustomed  limits.  The  main  dif- 
ference  however  between  the  views  of  Warburton,  and  those 
who  have  preceded  him,  may  perhaps  be  thus  shortly  stated. 

The  original  independence  of  the  Church  as  a  Society,  is 
maintained  by  all  the  best  writers  on  the  subject:  but  Hooker, 
and  those  who  harmonize  with  him  contend,  that,  this  inde- 
pendence has  its  natural  boundaries,  and  is  not  impeached  by 
that  subjection,  in  some  respects,  whici^  brings  all  persons 
and  all  causes  in  one  state  under  one  supremacy  residing  in  the 
Sovereign  Power.  Some,  however,  especially  the  Roman 
Catholic  writers  assert,  that  the  independence  of  the  Church 
has  no  such  limits,  and  that  her  visible  head  on  earth,  the 
Pope,  holds  the  supremacy  in  all  ecclesiastical  causes  and 
spiritual  matters  :  while  others  again,  advance  the  points  of 
Sovereign  right  in  Princes  and  States  so  far,  as  to  exclude 

•  "  See  Burnet's  Rights  of  Princes," 
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all  ti-aces  of  remaining  independence  in  the  Church,  and 
either  to  deny  its  powers  and  privileges  in  point  of  go- 
vernment, or  transfer  them  to  the  State.  Warburton  on 
the  other  hand  maintains,  that  the  Church  has  yielded 
her  independence  to  the  State  by  voluntary  compact  fur 
a  special  benefit.  While  it  is  not  difficult  to  shevs^,  that 
the  Bishop  himself  admits  all  the  principles  on  which 
Hooker,  and  the  writers  who  agree  with  him  have  built 
their  doctrine  of  the  right  of  the  Supreme  Power  to  inter- 
fere with  controuling  aathoi'ity  in  all  causes,  and  over  all 
persons  for  its  own  security,  and  the  common  purposes  of  all 
good  government;  his  arguments  may  be  adduced  to  demo- 
lish entirely  the  divided  sovereignt}'  for  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic pleads,  as  they  maintain,  that  the  original  indepen- 
dence of  the  Church  has  been  surrendered  by  a  voluntary 
compact.  And  they  are  equally  adverse  to  the  notions  of 
those  who  piit  no  limits  to  the  civil  power,  and  speak  of  it  as 
if  it  would  admit  of  none  ;  as  they  take  it  for  granted,  as  it 
were,  that  the  two  Societies  still  subsist  entire,  though  in 
subordination  of  one  to  the  other ;  and  plead  that,  on  this 
account,  it  seems  agreeable  to  natural  equity  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  Church  Government  without  the  con- 
sent of  both. 

"  The  Bishop  having  shewn  that  our  Lord's  declaration  '  My 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world/  was  calculated  to  shew  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  kingdom  in  its  essential  interests  upon  all  civil 
icommunities,  and  its  v/hole  distinction  from  the  Kingdom  of  God 
in  Israel,  which  was  administered  with  temporal  rewards  and  pu- 
nishments, adds,  *  the  very  reason  which  made  it  proper  for  the 
Mosaic  religion  to  be  united  to  the  state,  made  it  fit  that  the 
Christian  should  be  left  free  and  independent.  But  for  what  end, 
if  not  for  this,  to  be  at  liberty  to  adapt  itself  to  the  many  various 
iiinds  of  civil  policies  by  a  suitable  union  and  alliance ;  whereby 
!;he  famous  prophecy  of  Isaiah  might  receive  its  ultimate  comple- 
i;ion  :  *  thus  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  behold  I  will  lift  up  my  hand 
j.o  the  Gentile,  and  set  up  my  standard  to  the  people ;  and  kings 
|;hall  be  thy  nursing  fathers,  and  queens  thy  nursing  mothers.'  An 
jiniance  then  we  must  conclude  the  Christian  Church  to  be  at  liberty  . 
jo  make  with  the  State,  notwithstanding  the  declared  nature  of 
bhrist's  kingdom.  So  far  is  indeed  true,  that  it  is  debarred  from 
'•ntering  into  any  alliance  with  the  State  that  may  admit  any  legis- 
ator  into  Christ's  kingdom  but  himself,  which  would  make  his 
kingdom  of  this  world  :  but  by  our  alliance,  no  such  power  is 
|;ranted,  and  therefore  an  established  religion  is  no  violation  of  this 

famous  declaration  *.' 

*  B.  2.ch.  4.  p.  17P. 
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It  is,  as  we  before  observed,  but  a  cold  conclusion  from  tlieso 
last  particulars  of  the  pattern  of  Israel  and  the  word  of  prophecy, 
that  they  sliow  that  men  were  left  at  liberty  to  form  the  union  we 
contend  for,  and  the  reason  which  he  gives,  though  partly  true,  is 
quite  misapplied.  It  is  true  that  the  method  of  government  in  Is- 
rael was  not  to  oblige  others,  and  that  men  were  left  to  form  their 
own  :  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  sovereign  right  should  not  subsist 
in  every  government,  and  this  destroys  his  narrow  application.  But 
the  peculiarity  of  the  Bishop's  notions  in  some  respects  would  not 
permit  him  to  adopt  the  pattern  in  any  way  but  that  of  approba- 
tion ;  and  yet  no  one  shews  more  plainly  the  necessity  for  this 
union  for  the  interests  both  of  Church  and  State. 

Enough  then  has  been  produced  from  this  able  and  ingenious 
work,  to  shew  that  its  author  has  not  taken  the  civil  supremacy 
entirely  from  its  old  foundations,  though  he  builds  after  his  own 
fashion.  Allowing  him  his  privilege,  we  find  that  he  is  never  far 
from  the  truth  as  it  subsists  in  practice,  and  where  he  seems  to  de- 
cline acknowledged  principles,  it  is  by  maxims  which  have  a 
ground  of  truth,  and  may  be  usefully  applied.  He  abounds  with 
excellent  remarks,  and  has  made  good  in  the  main  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  the  establishment  against  very  different  kinds  of  adversa- 
ries. What  has  been  said  has  not  been  marked,  I  trust,  with  dis- 
respect, or  any  want  of  deference  for  superior  talents  ;  but  has 
had  for  its  aim  to  guard  against  the  mischiefs  of  departing  from 
those  solid  and  consistent  principles,  the  grounds  of  which  the 
learned  Prelate  could  not  but  admit.  In  attempting  this  I  shall 
not,  I  hope,  be  taxed  with  arrogance  or  indiscretion  when  I  have 
kept  closely  to  authorities  which  even  Warburton  might  have  been 
well  satisfied  to  follow,  and  which  he  certainly  has  not  been  able 
to  supersede."     P.  97.  ' 

In  the  course  of  his  examination  of  Bishop  Warburton's 
positions  and  reasoning,  the  author  has  been  led  also  to  makej 
many  references  to  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  Mr.  Plow-j 
den. 

He  concedes  to  this  writer  the  praise  of  ingenuity,  consi- 
derable talent,  and  great  candour  in  several  parts  of  his 
work  ;  but  he  convicts  him  of  having  adopted  the  chief  par- 
ticulars in  which  Warburton  unhappily  differs  from  preceding, 
writers  of  the  best  name  ;  and  of  exceeding  him  in  the  mea 
sure  of  his  misconceptions.  He  proves  also  that,  even  while, 
he  deals  severely  with  Warburton  for  many  of  his  positions, 
he  is  induced  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  own  system, 
to  overlook  the  very  point  to  which  his  arguments  against 
the  Bishop  would  seem  to  lead  him  ;  and  to  evade  the  forcef 
of  inferences  fairly  to  be  drawn  from  his  own  reasoning,  byj 
using  the  erroneous  conclusions  of  the  very  author  whom  itisj 
the  object  of  that  reasoning  to  condemn.     The  question,! 
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how  far  the  commands  of  the  civil  power  are  binding  upon 
the  conscience  of  the  subject,  falls  under  the  consideration  of 
the  Archdeacon  as  he  pursues  his  investigation  ;  and  his  at- 
tention is  thus  called  to  some  positions  laid  down  by  Black- 
stone  in  his  introductory  chapter  which  seem,  as  he  says,  to 
"  put  very  narrow  limits  to  the  ties  of  conscience  in  these 
respects."  Blackstone  remarks,  that  "  in  regard  to  natural 
duties,  and  such  offences  as  are  mala  in  se,  here  we  are  bound 
in  conscience,  because  we  are  bound  by  superior  laws,  before 
those  human  laws  were  in  being,  to  perform  the  one  and  ab- 
stain from  the  other."  P.  103.  "  But,  in  relation  to  those 
laws  which  enjoin  only  positive  duties,  and  forbid  only  such 
things  as  are  not  mala  in  se,  but  mala  prohihita,  merely  an- 
nexing a  penalty  to  non-compliauce ;  here,  says  he,  I  ap- 
prehend conscience  is  no  further  exercised,  than  by  direct- 
ing a  submission  to  the  penalty  in  case  of  a  breach  of  these 
laws."  P.  104.  Against  this  position  the  Archdeacon 
argues,  as  it  appears  to  us,  very  conclusively,  that  if  a  law 
be  known,  and  there  be  any  general  bond  of  conscience  be- 
tween the  civil  ruler  and  the  subject,  which  is  admitted  to 
be  the  case,  it  is  not  easy  then  to  see  how  the  guilt  is  ex- 
cluded in  such  instances  of  wilful  trespass. 

We  are  commanded  to  fear  God  and  honour  the  King  ;  but 
as  the  author  well  puts  his  question, 

"  What  is  honouring  the  King,  but  keeping  his  laws :  or  to  what 
would  our  reverence  amount,  if  we  should  dispense  with  that  cir- 
cumstance ?  With  respect  also  to  the  notion  of  civil  laws  binding 
only  to  penalty,  if  it  be  levied,  surely  it  is  obedience  to  the  law, 
and  not  submission  to  the  penalty,  which  forms  the  primary  ob- 
ject of  all  laws,  and  the  aim  of  all  who  have  a  competent  autho- 
rity to  command.  When  the  penitent  young  man  in  the  parable, 
is  made  to  say,  '  Father,  I  have  sinned  against  Heaven,  and  before 
thee,*  does  the  latter  circumstance  go  for  nothing  ?  Grotius  grants 
an  accumulative  power  to  bind  the  conscience  in  all  such  cases." 
P.  106. 

I  We  must  refer  our  reader  to  the  section  itself  for  many 
other  useful  remarks  upon  Mr.  Plowden's  reasoning;  and 
many  passages  of  considerable  value  wliich  the  Archdeacon 
has  produced  frt>m  his  volume.  The  following  observations 
on  the  principle  of  test  laws,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 
may  be  justly  applied,  will  show  that  Mr.  Plowden  can  at 
Itimes  be  as  candid,  as  he  always  is  ingenious.  Perhaps, 
when  he  wrote  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  extract,  he 
!did  not  clearly  see  how  forcibly  the  argument  it  contains  may 
^b©  urged  bv  the  Church  of  England  against  the  claims  of  the 
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Roman  Calhnlies.  But,  the  nilo  he  there  lays  down  is  tort 
just  to  be  controverted  ;  it  is  built  upon  the  natural  and  un- 
alienable riiiht  of  all  societies  to  defend  themselves  :  and  its 
application  never  can  be  questioned,  where  reiisonable  ground 
ol  apprehending  the  evil  against  which  it  is  to  guard  can  be 
produced. 

"  No  nonconformist  with  the  establislied  religion,  can  admit  that 
a  test  law  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  a  civil  establishment  of 
religion  ;  or  that  a  test  law  does  not  operate  as  positive  hardship 
and  punishment  upon  those  whom  it  excludes  from  the  advantages 
of  the  Stale :  but  the  nonconformist  does  not  therefore  question 
the  right  and  dut)'  of  the  Legislature,  to  impose,  in  certain  circum- 
stances,  tliis  hardship  and  punishment  upon  some  for  the  general 
good  of  the  whole.  'I  he  judgment  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  upon 
the  exigency  of  these  circumstances  must  be  regulated  by  his  own 
discretion  and  conviction,  which  will  generally  therefore  differ  from 
the  judgment  and  feeling  of  the  sufferers,  who  will  of  course  be  the 
minority  of  the  Community.  Although  the  judgment  of  the  ex- 
cluded Dissenter  will  probably  differ  from  that  of  the  majority 
upon  the  expediency  or  necessity  of  applying  the  principle,  yet 
will  he  not  therefore  deny  the  principle  itself*.'' 

He  remarks  as  fairly,  that  "  if  the  parties  excluded  by  a  test 
law  be  reasonably  presumed  by  the  State  to  be  obnoxious,  mis- 
chievous, or  dangerous  to  be  admitted  into  the  common  participa- 
tion of  its  advantages,  than  as  long  as  such  reasonable  presump- 
tion or  conviction  lasts,  so  long,  and  no  longer,  is  it  the  duty  of  a 
Civil  Magistrate  to  keep  on  footing  a  test  law  t."     P.  135. 

We  pass  over  the  author's  observations  on  some  statement's 
made  by  the  celebrated  Leslie  in  his  case  of  the  Regale,  and 
avail  ourselves  of  the  little  room  yet  left  us  to  introduce 
the  following  passage  which  appears  to  sum  up  the  contents 
of  the  section,  and  to  place  the  position  for  which  the  Arch-  | 
deacon  contends  on  a  firm,  intelligible,  and  satisfactory 
kasis. 

"  The  principles  before  detailed,  but  more  especially  from  the 
view  which  Hooker  gives  of  them,  neither  suppose  the  whole  ma- 
nagement of  spiritual  concerns  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  body  of  Chris- 
tians, which  appears  to  be  the  sense  of  some  ;  nor  to  be  so  deter- 
mined in  all  points  that  there  is  nothing  left  free  to  discretion  ; 
nor  do  they  constitute  two  several  impaled  societies  in  one  Chris- 
tian Community,  so  as  to  establish  two  independent  estates  in  one 
realm  :  they  vindicate  to  the  Civil  Ruler  that  care  and  jui'isdiction 
which  belong  to  him  of  right,  which  bears  an  inseparable  relation 
to  religion  as  the  great  foundation  of  society,  in  recognising  which, 
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l^ie  scheme  of  VVarburton  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  any  of  those 
which  have  been  noticed  as  deviiitions  from  the  first  established 
principles.     The  Civil  Ruler,  then,  has  this  care  and  jurisdiction 
in  his  own  right ;  it  was  the  denying  this  as  it  applies  to  every  dis- 
pensation of  religion,  and  more  especially  to  that  which  God  hath 
furnished  for  the  succour  and  salvation  of  mankind,  in  which  the 
place  for  it  is  so  evidently  marked  out  by  the  plainest  intimations 
of  the  word  of  God  as  well  as  by  the  rules  of  precedent  in  things 
neither  local  nor  peculiar  to  the  Jewish  people — it  was  this  denial, 
which  led  to  the  peculiarities  of  a  scheme  which  rests  on  voluntary 
compacts,  of  which  I  will  add  no  more,  than,  that  if  there  were  no 
other,  better   ground,  as  indeed  there  is,  I  should  think  that  of 
Warburton  sufficient,  and  much  to  be  preferred  to    ever}'  other 
scheme  which  stands  in  opposition  to  the  principles  which  have  de- 
scended to  a  late  age  in  our  Church.     If  the  Civil  liuler's  Power 
in  matters  of  religion  be  in  any  manner  restrained,  it  is  restrained 
by  the  word  of  God  himself,  not  in  matters  of  natural  equity,  but 
in   such  things    as  the  positive  and  prescribed   rules  of  Christ's 
kingdom  and  the  covenant  of  grace  require  ;  nor  does  the  Christian 
charter  in  providing  and  prescribing  such  things,  set  aside  the  sole 
Supremacy  of  the  Civil  Ruler  in  each  State,  or  destroy  his  proper 
power  to  require  obedience,  for  conscience  sake,  in  all  things  law- 
ful, and  conducive   to   the  common  welfare  both   in  Church  and 
State.     Of  the  received  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
contained  in  its  public  charter,  the  written  word  of  God  forms  the 
perpetual  rule  and  standard,  with  which  whatever  is  provided  in 
the  Church  under  any  form  of  its  subsistence,  must  agree,  or  lose 
its  binding  power.     In  a  word,  the  personal  union  which  has  been 
noticed  where  one  people  compose  the  several  societies,  does  not 
destroy  the  natural   and  perpetual  distinction  of  the  two  societies, 
or  cancel  those   rights  which  have  the  warrant  of  divine  prescrip- 
tion :  nor  yet  does   the  independency  of  the  Church  in  such  re- 
spects, destroy  the  right  of  Sovereign  Power  in  things  relating  to 
religion,  within  those  limits  which  the  word  of  God,  and  the  known 
ends  of  government  must  always  put.    What  is  said  by  Mr.  Hooker, 
that  'the  Jewish  people  was  not  part  of  them  tlie  Commonwealth, 
and  part  of  them  the  Church,  but  the  self-same  people  whole  and 
entire  under  one  chief  governor :'  must  not  be  construed,  nor  was 
it  so  intended  by  him,  as  if  the  two  cases  were  exactly  parallel  when 
the  comparison  is  made  between  the  old  Israel  and  the  new.     In 
the  old  Israel,  it  is  true,  the  society  was  but  one,  under  one  law 
and  charter ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  Christian  States,  in  which  the 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  Societies  remain  distinct  in  many   eminent 
I     respects,   though    the    same  persons  be    members  of  both,  and 
though  all  be  subject  to  one  Sovereign  Power."     P.  147. 

I  From  the  testimonies  of  our  own  Divines,  the  archdeacon 
passes  to  those  o(  foreign  writers  maintaining  the  same  prin- 
ciples.    In  the  Igurth,   fifth,   and  fiixth  sections,  he  givgj  the 
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opinions  of  Grolius,  Pullendorf,  Burlamaqui,  and  De  Marca 
on  the  point.  Without  tlefending-  every  one  of  the  positions 
of  Grotius,  he  shews  that,  in  the  main  particulars,  he  has  fully 
established  those  grounds  which  are  here  advancetl  ;  and 
chiefly  that  of  the  cojunion  right  of  Sovereign  Powers,  con- 
cerning]^ which  he  says  that  "  nothing  is  exempt  from  So- 
vereign controul." 

When  having  argued  rightly  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Sovereign  Power  in  all  states,  he  g-oes  further,  and  makes 
all  rule  and  government  in  things  relating  to  religion  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  civil  authority  ;  "  this,"  says  the  Arch- 
deacon, is  "  a  march  to  the  camp  of  Erastus  in  which  we 
must  be  excused  from  following  the  learned  Grotius  ;  unless 
you  will  understand  him  of  things  which  are  given  by  the 
Civil  Ruler,  but  do  not  belong  to  the  pastoral  commission." 
P.  15t).  And  he  proves,  that  these  remarks  are  wholly  in- 
consistent with  his  admissions  respecting  the  inherent  right 
of  every  society,  and  of  the  Church  as  such,  to  legislate  for 
itself  in  things  left  free,  and  with  a  due  conformity  to  the 
written  word.  Grotius  indeed  labours  diligently  to  remove 
all  substantial  ground  of  Church  authority;  and  the  Arch- 
deacon produces  sufficient  proofs  of  his  ingenuity.  But  he 
further  adds,  and  surely  in  language  not  too  strong  for  the 
occasion,  that  there  are  so  many  hard  "  strains,  so  much 
awkward  concession,  and  so  much  self  contradiction,  that  the 
bare  perusal  must  discover  to  us  the  subterfuges  of  a  la- 
bouring cause."     P.  161. 

Puffendorf  has  been  sometimes  ranked  with  those  who 
entirely  separate  the  concerns  of.  Christianity  from  those  of 
the  State :  But  in  his  work  on  '*  the  nature  and  qualifica- 
tions of  religion  in  reference  to  civil  society,"  he  says  what 
is  abundantly  suflBcient  to  all  the  purposes  of  the  civil  su- 
premacy on  the  grounds  which  our  writers  have  maintained  ; 
though  he  gives  "  those  testimonies  rather  as  what  could 
not  be  denied  or  avoided,  and  therefore  his  suffrage  is  the 
more  to  be  esteemed,"     P.  178. 

Burlamaqui,  vvho  has  written,  says  the  Archdeacon,  with 
great  clearness  and  simplicity  on  the  subject,  contends  that, 
**  if  matters  of  religion  have  in  several  respects  need  of  hu- 
man regulation,  the  right  of  finally  determining  them  can 
only  belong  to  the  Sovereign."  P.  195.  But  that  "  the  So- 
vereign cannot  assume  to  himself  an  empire  over  consci- 
ences, as  if  it  was  in  his  power  to  impose  the  necessity  of 
believing  such  or  such  an  article  in  matters  of  religion. 
Nature  itself,  and  the  divine  laws  are  equally  contrary  to 
this  pretension."  P.  198. 
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The  name  of  De  Marca,  and  the  merits  of  his  work  appear 
to  Archdeacon  Pott  to  be  so  considerable,  that  he  devotes 
an  entire  section  to  the  developement  of  his  opinions. 

The  work  may  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself;  and  its  au- 
thority fortunately  does  not  depend  upon  the  character  rf 
its  author,  but  upon  the  cogency  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
correctness  of  his  views.  He  does  not  perhaps  deserve  all 
the  severity  with  which  he  has  been  spoken  of  by  some  :  but 
a  man  who  could  prevaricate,  for  that  is  the  softest  word 
which  the  Archdeacon  can  persuade  himself  to  use,  in  order 
to  obtain  preferment;  and  could  condescend  to  flatter  and 
cajole  the  Pope  by  a  seeming  retractation  of  his  opinions  for 
the  sake  of  securing  a  Bishoprick,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
had  the  art  not  to  surrender  their  substance,  was  guilty  of  a^ 
double  treachery  which  induces  us  to  receive  his  testimony 
with  distrust,  and  not  to  be  very  proud  of  his  support.  But, 
whatever  may  be  our  opinion  of  De  Marca  as  a  man,  as  a 
writer  his  learning  and  talents  undoubtedly  entitle  him  to  re- 
spect. And  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  venerable  Arch- 
deacon for  having  traced  his  opinions  through  a  volume 
which  few  have  within  their  reach,  and  fewer  still  will  study 
with  the  diligence  required  to  separate  the  sounder  parts  of 
his  argument  from  the  hay  and  stubble  which  the  weakness 
of  his  character  prompted  him  to  mingle  with  more  precious 
materials. 

In  the  sixth  section,  the  Archdeacon  has  given  a  series  of 
extracts  from  the  valuable  work  of  Barrow ;  thus  bringing 
together  in  a  connected  shape  the  several  passages  scattered 
throughout  the  treatise,  and  the  discourse  on  the  unity  of  the 
Church  appended  to  it.  To  these  he  adds  the  evidence  pro- 
duced by  Archbishops  Usher,  Brerewood,  Bucer,  and  Ham- 
mond, respecting  the  Metropolitical  government.  On  this 
point,  Barrow  had  spoken  with  some  hesitation ;  consi- 
dering it  rather  as  an  introduction  of  human  prudence,  fol- 
lowing considerations  of  public  necessity  or  utility,  than  as  an 
apostolical  institution.  When  the  evidence  thus  collected  in 
its  favour  is  carefully  weighed,  especially  that  of  the  learned 
Hammond,  in  his  comprehensive  treatise  on  Schism,  as  the 
Archdeacon  justly  calls  it,  probably  the  doubt  suggested  by 
jthe  cautious  language  of  Barrow  will  be  removed.  In  the 
! seventh  and  last  section  of  his  volume,  the  Archdeacon  coi- 
llects  the  sentiments  of  Leslie  from  his  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Meaux  ;  and  the  remarks  which  that  Prelate  drew  from  Bi- 
shop Bull,  in  answer  to  the  hope  which  he  had  expressed 
(whether  politely  or  insidiously  we  will  not  determine)  of 
"  the  conversion  of  that  eminent  divine  to  what  he  is  pleased 
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to  call  the  Cliunjli,  with  exclusive  claims  for  that  of  Rome/' 
The  concliidin<^  extracts  are  from  the  pen  of  Bishop  Stilling- 
fleet/*  a  Prelate/'  says  the  author,  "  not  less  eminent  in  every 
branch  of  learning,  and  distingnisheil  equally  by  his  wis- 
dom, and  his  great  and  shining  talents."     P.  327. 

AVhen  we  look  back  upon  the  mass  of  valuable  evidence 
which  the  Archdeacon  has  accumulated,  we  can  readily  as- 
sent to  his  concluding  observation,  that  "  the  labour  has  not 
been  slight  to  trace  this  subject."     It  is  a  labour  however 
which   must  not  be  appreciated  merely  by  its  severity,  how- 
ever great,  but  by  its  utility.     And  this  no  man  will  be  dis- 
posed to  undervalue,  who  considers  the  vital  importance  of 
that  question  which  it  is  our  lot  to  hear  annually  discussed 
by  the  Legislature  ;  or  has  observed  the  strange  want  of  cor- 
rect infortnation  respecting  the  fundamental  principles   on 
which  the  whole  fabrick   of  our  Protestant  Constitution  in 
Church  and  State  is  built,  exhibited  in  the  progress  of  that 
discussion.    If  it  be  in  truth  a  distinctive  tenet  of  the  Roman 
<jhurch,  that  she  is  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  Churches, 
and   the  source    and   centre   of  Catholic  unity,  as  her  best 
writers  asseit;  and  if  that  tenet  is  false,  and  the  claim  itself 
a  mere  usurpation,  with  no  warrant  of  Scriptural  or  historical 
authority  to  support  it ;  why  should  we  re-forge  the  fetters 
which  our  Fathers  broke,  or  from  a  vain  wish  of  conciliation 
take   that  yoke  upon  us  which  tliey  found  so   intolerable  I 
"We  know  we  shall  he  told,  that  no  such  servitude  is  prepar- 
ing for  us  by  those  who  call  for  further  concessions,  or  me- 
ditated by  those  who  advocate  them.     Our  answer  is  this : 
vThe  Roman  Catholic  defines  the  Church  to  be  an  assembly 
of  Christians  united  in  the  profession  of  the  sauie  faith,  and 
the  communion  of  the  same  sacraments,  under  the  rule  of 
lawful  pastors,  of  whom  the  Pope  of  Rome  is  the  first  *.     He 
believes,  that  out  of  this  Church  salvation  is  not  to  be  hojyed 
for,  or  obtained  \.     lie  therefore  considers    himself  bound 
by  duty  to  the  Church,  and  by  charity  to  his  brethren,  to  to- 
lerate no  other  communion  ;  and  to  bring  all  within  that  pale 
to  which,  according  to  his  belief,  salvation  is  confined.  Grant 
him  power,   and   he  will,   nay  conscientiously,  accordiog  to 
his  view  of  the  case,  he  is  bound  to  exert  it  for  this  end; 
and  to  bow  our  Protestant  independent  Church  of  England 

*  Ecclesia  merito  quideni  a  Catliolicis  tlefinitur,  Christianoriim  coetus  ejusdem 
fidei  professidie  et  eoruiudem  sacrarnentovum  communione  conjunctoruj|i,  sub 
regimine  legititnorum  pastorum,  qnnram  primus  (st  liuniiimis  Pont/fex. 

Tractatus  de  Eccles.  Christi.  L.  D.  Delahogue,  p.  3. 

f  Ista  sola  SQcietas  est  ipsius  (Christi)  Ecclesia,  extra  quam  nnn  est  speranda 
su/uj.— Ibid.  p.  4. 
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under  the    dominion  of  "  the   mother  and   mistress    of  all 
Churches." 

That  the  supremacy  he  thus  claims  for  the  Roman  Church 
does  not  of  right  belong  to  her,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the 
host  of  witnesses  which  the  Archdeacon  of  London  has  ar- 
rayed before  us.     That  she  will  never  forego  her  claim  to  it, 
never  cease  to  assert  it  when  she  can,  and  as  far  as  she  is 
able,    her   whole   history   shews;    nay  all    her    proceedings 
throughout  the  lengthened  straggle  for  restoration  to  political 
power  which  she  has,  and  is  still   maintaining  against  us, 
render  the  fact  indisputable.     How  then  can  it  be  consis- 
tently asserted,  that  such  is  not  her  object ;  that  the  chains 
are  not  forging  for  the  limbs,  and  the  yoke  preparing  for  the 
necks  of  Protestants,  while  she  thus  proudly,  pertinaciously, 
and  vigorously  pursues  her  road  to  dominion  ^     As  a  Church, 
she  has  nothing  to  look  for  in   this  country  but  supremacy ; 
nothing  to  wish  for  but  the  influence  and  emoluments  which 
supremacy  will  confer.     Place  them  then  within  her  reach, 
by  investing  her  with  the  rod  of  authority,  and  it  is  as  clear 
as  history  and  experience  can  make  it,  that  she  will  not  neg- 
lect the  opportunity  which  the  folly  of  some,  and  the  care- 
lessness of  others  have  furnished.     Among  the  protestant  ad- 
vocates for  these  dangerous  claims  are  to  be  found   many, 
who,  upon  all  other  political  questions  are  fond  of  reverting 
to    abstract  principles.     The  Archdeacon  has  enabled  them 
to  discover  the  real  principles  on  which  our  Protestant  Estab- 
lishment was  formed,  and  that  supremacy  civil  and  ecclesi- 
astical which  they  would  wantonly  invade,was,as  our  ancestors 
fondly   hoped,   inseparably  annexed,  as  its  proudest  jewel, 
to  the  British  Crown.     They  have  now  no  excuse  for  those 
mischievous  misconceptions  which  have  hitherto  led  them 
astray.     And  if  they  persevere,  on  them  will  be  the  shame 
and  guilt  of  that  fearful   struggle  which  will  be  the  too  pro- 
bable consequence  of  their  success  ;  a  struggle  of  which  no 
man  can  foresee  the  duration,  or  prophesy  the  event. 


Art.  VI.      Classical  Excursion  from  Rome  to  Arpino,  hy 
Charlts  KelsalL     Geneva.     8vo.  pp.  256.     1820. 

On  his  visit  to  Arpino  Mr.  Kelsall  was  very  scurvily  treated 
by  ?'  mine  liQst  of  the  garter"  in  that  town.  The  apartment 
which  he  had  in  fancy  secured  for  his  own  private  comfort  at 
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the  inn,  was  trixnsfcrred  during  his  absence  on  classical 
investigations,  to  the  use  of  a  company  of  strolling  players^ 
ScaiTon  himself  could  not  have  taken  the  invasion  more 
easily.  Mr.  Kolsall  retreated,  all  houseless  and  supperless 
to  a  truss  of  hay  in  the  adjoining  stable ;  and  employed 
himself,  without  a  murmur,  in  catching  fleas  till  the  next 
morning. 

All  travellers,  however,  may  not  possess  equal  meekness  ; 
and  as  there  is  but  one  room,  in  one  inn,  in  the  whole  town 
of  Arpino,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  same  circumstances 
may  frequently  recur.  To  bear  with  them  is  the  part  of  a 
philosopher;  to  ameliorate  them  is  the  part  of  a  philan- 
thropist ;  and  Mr.  Kelsall  whose  fortitude  is  well  matched 
by  his  benevolence,  has  shewn  not  only  that  he  can  submit 
to  be  flea-bitten  himself,  but  that  he  will  do  all  in  his  power 
to  prevent  the  flea-bites  of  others. 

When  a  projector  has  once  fairly  got  a  plan  into  his  head, 
it  is  his  own  fault  if  he  does  not  provide  motives  which  shall 
secure  its  completion.  Many  a  man  who  cares  not  a  straw 
about  fleas,  will  be  persuaded  that  it  is  a  point  of  honor  "  to 
develope  art  in  an  interesting  and  satisfactory  manner,"  and 
to  build  a  monument  to  Cicero  in  his  own  country ;  and  it  is 
for  these  ostensible  reasons  that  Mr.  Kelsall  makes  the  fol- 
lowing propositions  for  erecting  a  Ciceronian  Caravansary 
at  Arpino. 

'<  1.  That  subscription-books  be  opened  in  the  houses  of  thd 
principal  bankers  in  Europe. 

«  2.  That  the  sum  described  shall  not  exceed  30,000/. 

«  3.  That  the  house  of  Torlonia  at  Rome,  be  the  central  com- 
municating, and  finally  receiving  bank. 

"  4.  That  a  committee  of  three  of  the  first  antiquaries,  or  con- 
noisseurs in  Rome,  be  appointed  to  name  the  artists,  who  shall 
send  in  designs  for  the  frescoes  about  to  be  described.*'  P.  215. 

This  Tullian  Tontine  when  built,  is  to  be  dedicated  "  to 
the  memory  of  Conyers  Middleton,  Ernestus  and  all  the 
Biographers  and  Commentators  of  Cicero."  The  elevation 
consists  of  a  central  rotunda  supported  by  wings ;  and  the 
architectural  details  are  very  minutely  filled  up  by  the  pro- 
poser. Fourteen  frescoes  (the  subjects  from  Cicero's  life,) 
will  adorn  the  inner  walls.  In  one  the  great  orator  is  to  be 
shewn  "  pelted  with  mud  and  stones  by  the  populace,"  and 
in  another,  "  he  arrives  at  Agrigentum  covered  with  dust 
and  sweat."  This  selection  is  not  a  little  creditable  to  the 
taste  of  the  designer,  and  must  be  particularly  stimulant  to 
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the  exertions  of  the  fortunate  artist  who  shall  be  called  upon 
for  its  execution. 

If  this  plan  be  approved,  future  travellers  will  find  that 
there  is  "  something"  beyond  modern  Rome  worth  visiting" ; 
something  full  as  satisfactory  as  cross  keys  and  tiaras  in  the 
Amalthea  at  Arpinum."  Whether  the  plan  tvill  be  approved, 
is  perhaps  somewhat  doubtful:  in  the  mean  time  we  shall 
state  in  brief,  what  Mr.  Kelsall  has  found  already,  to  put 
him,  who,  in  other  respects,  seems  a  mild  spirited  gentleman, 
so  much  out  of  humour  with  "  cross  keys  and  tiaras." 

On  arriving  at  the  Ponte  Molle  in  Rome,  he  saw  a  dead 
beggar;  and  by  a  very  natural  deduction  condemned  all 
hierarchical  governments.  Among  the  busts  in  the  Campido- 
glio  he  paid  particular  reverence  to  one  of  the  Emperor  Julian : 
"  a  man  of  such  rare  endowments  as  to  neutralize  even  the 
criticism  of  bigots  ;  and  who,  had  he  lived  another  ten  years, 
might  have  left  effects  on  the  religious  and  political  systems 
of  Europe,  felt  peradventure  at  this  very  hour."  What 
effects  the  survival  of  the  arch  apostate  might  have  had  on 
the  congress  of  Vienna,  or  the  relations  of  Russia  with  the 
Porte,  we  leave  diplomatists  to  resolve  ;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  the  Commissioners  for  enlarging  Churches  would  have 
had  their  functions  much  diminished  by  it.  But  Julian  is  a 
fair  catchword,  and  we  looked  for  some  such  remark  as  the 
one  we  found. 

The  view  of  St.  Peter's,  suggested  two  reflections  to  Mr. 
Kelsall.  One  that  "  Voltaire  was  the  first  individual  in 
modern  Europe,  who  had  the  magnanimity  to  erect  a  temple 
to  the  Deity;"  the  other,  that  "  the  spirit  of  the  catholic 
doctrine  is  too  contracted  to  allow  paying  due  respect  to 
the  first  cause."  From  the  difference  between  Mohammed- 
anism and  Christianity  in  this  respect  he  drew  the  following- 
consequences. 

"  Friendship  of  a  devoted  kind  is  not  uncommon  in  Turkey ;  in 
Rome  it  is  certainly  rare.  The  testimonies  of  numerous  travellers 
concur  in  stating  that  a  low  shop-keeper  in  Turkey  scorns  to  ask 
even  of  a  Christian,  a  greater  sum  than  he  would  of  a  Turk.  Most 
of  the  Roman  shop-keepers  turn  foreigners  to  the  best  account 
they  can.  The  Turk  will  sometimes  rob  by  open  force;  but  he 
scorns  pilfering,  as  common  at  Rome  as  in  London  and  Paris." 
P.  14. 

Arpino  is  naturally  proud  of  its  distiaguished  townsmen." 
Several  of  the  modern  inhabitonts  have  borne  the  pronno- 
mina,  Marco  Tullio.     In  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Charles  V., 
Marco   Tullio  Cicerone  himself,    a  distinguished  officer  of 
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the  (own,  cut  off  the  hand  of  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  St. 
Angelo,  by  a  single  stroke  of  his  sabre.  In  the  wars  be- 
tween Ferdinand  of  Arragon  and  the  House  of  Anjou,  for 
the  Neapolitan  throne,  Pius  II.  gave  orders  to  his  general 
to  spare  the  Arpinaies.  "  Parce  Arjymalihus  ol>  L'aii  Marii, 
et  Marct  I'ltl/ii  memoriam.  At  present  the  municipal  in- 
signia are  the  three  letters  M.  'W  C 

JMr.  Kelsall  found  Ihe  men  of  Arpino  prompt  in  intellect, 
and  lluent  in  discourse,  and  the  women  beaulifid  and  fasci- 
iiaJing.  He  read  the  tract  de  Ler/ibus  on  the  site  of  the  Ar- 
j)ine  Villa;  and  encouraged  the  following  train  of  thought 
much,  no  doubt,  to  his  edification. 

"  It  is  incontestable  that  many  individuals  in  modern  times,  have 
taken  incredible  pains  witli  their  minds ;  but  we  search  in  vain,  in 
the  productions  of  thoes  reputed  the  most  successful,  for  the  supported 
arjiumentative  powers  of  Demosthenes,  or  tlie  grandeur,  rariety, 
and  rotundity  of  the  Ciceronian  periods.  To  what  are  we  to  attri- 
bute the  failure  ?  To  C';r  love  of  daintier  food,  and  more  luxurious 
habits,  than  the  great  n)en  of  antiquity  ?  'Jo  our  physical  and  men- 
tal inferiority  ?  Or  to  the  crippling  that  the  mind  suffers,  from  its 
more  multiplied  ramifications  i  It  is  not  easy  to  determine.  I 
ended  the  above  reflections  with  the  conviction,  that  a  great  and 
bonest  lawyer  is  of  inestimable  value,  and  forms  the  brightest 
ornament  of  every  civilized  state."     P.  103. 

We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Kelsall  through  his  separate  criti- 
cisms, however  laconically  they  are  given,  on  the  works  of 
Tully.  It  seems  that  we  ought  to  consider  the  De  Naiura 
Deorum,  as  "  one  of  the  fair  havens  resorted  to  by  those, 
whose  minds  are  buffeted  by  the  contetnplat'ton  of  the  obscu- 
rill/,  that  broods  on  our  condition  here  below."  As  Mr. 
Kelsall's  mind  appears  to  be  not  unfrequcnily  buffeted  by 
obscurity,  we  doubt  not  that  the  De  Naiura  Deoruvi  is  often 
consulted  by  him.  It  is  a  favourite  treatise  with  us  also : 
not  indeed  as  a  "  fair  haven  ;"  for  miserable  indeed  is  ho 
who  hopes  to  find  shelter  from  the  storm  of  doubt  in  so  fal- 
lacious an  anchorage  :  but  because  it  shoAvs  the  **  folly  of  the 
■wise,"  and  the  imbecility  of  the  most  gigantic  intellect,  when 
it  is  applied  to  subjects  which  must  ever  lie  in  hopeless  dark- 
ness, without  "  light  from  heaven." 

Mr.  Kelsall  having  exhausted  Cicero's  birth-place,  made  a 
voyage  to  Capri.  Here  he  was  better  treated  by  his  land- 
lord than  at  Arpino.  A  jolly  vintner  accosted  him  on  his 
landing  with  "  Signore,  roba  di  Tiberio  Cesare"  and  lead- 
ing the  wav  to  his  cellars,  tapped  a  cask  or  two  of  his  own 
wine.  This  reception  was  so  much  to  the  visitor's  satisfac- 
tion,  that  we  hear  no   proposal  of  a  subscription  for  the 
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SimitricB  and  Sellarii,   which  the  traveller  otherwise  might 
have  been  tempted  to  restore  as  fit  monuments  of  the  imperial 


recluse. 


Art.  VII.  Memoirs  of  a  Life,  cliiejlij  jictssedin  Pennsylvania, 
within  the  last  Sixti/  Years.  8yo.  pp.  440.  9s.  6d.  Black- 
wood.    Edinburgh.     1822. 

Art.  VIII.  A  Visit  to  North  Jimerica,  and  the  English 
Settlements  in  Illinois,  with  a  11  inter  Residence  at  Phila- 
delphia ;  solely  to  ascertain  the  actual  Prospects  of  the 
E7ni<)raling  j4yricidturist,  Mechanic,  and  Commercial 
Speculator.  By  Jdlard  fVelby,  Esq.  South  Raticehy, 
Lincolnshire.  8vo.  14  plates,  pp.  23(3.  10s.  (Jd.  Drury. 
1821. 

The  first  of  these  books  may,  perhaps,  hold  a  distinguished 
rank  among-  the  products  of  the  Traus-atlantic  press:  and  we 
doubt  not,  it  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  average  state  of  Ame- 
rican Literature.  Mr.  Gait,  however,  perhaps,  overrates  it 
a  little,  in  stating  it  to  be  "  rich  in  the  various  excellencies 
of  style,  description,  and  impartiality,"  and  in  feeling  assured 
that  it  "  will  obtain  for  its  author  no  mean  place  among 
those  who  have  added  permanent  lustre  to  the  English  lan- 
guage." This  is  not  exactly  the  impression  it  has  letl  upon 
our  minds ;  but  it  is  idle  to  quarrel  about  differences  of 
taste  ;  and,  if  Mr.  Gait  really  thinks  thus,  he  is,  no  doubt, 
quite  right,  in  having  republished  the  volume  in  Edinburgh  ; 
and  we  hope  he  has  secured  himself  from  the  possibility  of 
being  undeceived  by  the  unanswerable  argumentum  ad  cric- 
menam. 

Be  tiiis  as  it  may,  we  do  not  think  we  should  have  paid 
much  attention  to  the  Sexagenarian  of  Pennsylvania,  if  Mr. 
Welby's  little  volume  had  not  fallen  into  our  hands.  But, 
lest  Mr.  Welby  should  imagine  this  avowal  to  be  more  com- 
plimentary to  himself,  than,  in  common  honesty,  we  can  allow 
that  it  is  intended  to  be,  we  will  fairly  state  once  for  all,  that 
we  take  each  of  these  two  publications  in  hand  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  comparison  which  they  enable  us  to  institute 
between  America  as  it  was,  and  America  as  it  is.  AVe  shall 
not  pretend  to  draw  the  contrast  ourselves  ;  but  we  shall  leave 
pur  readers  to  do  so,  by  placing  before  them  a  few  extracts 
from  the  pages  of  one  who  was  an  actor  during  the  season  of 

'1 
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hope,  and  one  who  has  been  a  spectator  during  tliat  of  rea- 
lization. 

The  Pennsvlvaniun  must  allow  us  to  run  hastily  over  the 
anecdotes  of  his  youth.  Auto-hiograpiiy  is,  perhaps,  more 
amusing  to  Ihe  writer  than  to  the  reader ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  the  difliculfy  of  blotting  when  self  is  the  theme ; 
but  if  an  author  forgets  to  erase,  the  critic  may  apply  a  safe 
remedy,  by  remembering  not  to  transcribe.  We  shall  con- 
tent ourselves,  therefore,  with  brielly  noticing,  that  the  Penn- 
sylvanian  is  of  right  American  lineage.  His  father  was  an 
Irish  settler,  and  his  mother  was  born  in  Barbadoes,  of  a 
cross  breed,  between  a  German  trader,  and  a  Scotch  body 
from  Glasgow,  His  mother  having  been  left  a  widow  early, 
superintended  a  boarding-house  in  Philadelphia ;  and  among 
the  other  guests  of  her  table,  once  numbered  Sir  William 
Draper.  The  sun  was  bred  to  the  law,  and  seems  to  have 
been  a  bit  of  a  rake  in  his  time ;  for  he  tells  us  that  he  lived 
with  players  and  metaphysicians,  and  aped  the  style  of  Love- 
lace, in  his  correspondence  with  the  ladies. 

On  the  assembly  of  Congress  at  Philadelphia,  in  1775,  pre- 
paratory to  decided  hostilities  with  the  mother  country,  our 
author  received  a  commission  as  Captain ;  and  as  great 
anxiety  was  manifested  that  the  new  regiment  should  be  par- 
ticularly well  officered,  he  selected  an  apothecary's  appren- 
tice as  his  second  lieutenant :  taking  good  care  to  unite  in 
the  same  person,  the  attributes  of  that  god,  who  was  at  once 
iatric  and  eceboUc  ;  skilled  (if  we  may  be  permitted  such  a 
pun)  in  the  pestle  as  well  as  the  mortar. 

But,  however  easy  it  was  to  obtain  those  who  should  com- 
mand, there  was  some  scarcity  of  such  as  were  to  obey :  and 
a  battalion,  as  every  body  knows,  looks  but  scanty  without 
rank  and  file.  The  patriotic  rabble  were  well  content  to 
drink  at  the  noble  captain's  expence ;  but  his  party  for  a 
long  time,  drew  no  more  rations  than  supplied  himself,  his 
second  lieutenant,  a  corporal,  and  a  drummer.  Towards 
Spring,  however,  his  complement  was  made  up  ;  and  showed 
liseM*'  comparatively  well  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped." 
Its  positive  merits  may  be  estimated,  by  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  troops  assembled  at  New  York. 

*'  A  considerable  portion  of  our  motley  army  had  already  assem- 
bled in  New  York  and  its  vicinity.  The  troops  were  chiefly  from 
the  eastern  provinces  ;  those  from  the  southern,  with  the  exception 
of  Hand's,  Magaw's,  and  our  regiment  had  not  yet  come  on. 
The  appearance  of  things  was  not  much  calculated  to  excite 
sanguine  expectations  in  the  mind  of  a  sober  observer.  Great 
numbers  of  people  were  indeed  to  be  seen,  and  those  who  are  cot 
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accustomed  to  the  sight  of  bodies  under  arms  are  always  prone  to 
exaggerate  them.  But  this  propensity  to  swell  the  mass  had  not 
an  equal  tendency  to  convert  it  into  soldiery  ;  and  the  irregularity, 
want  of  discipline,  bad  arms,  and  defective  equipment  in  all 
respects,  of  this  multitudinous  assemblage,  gave  no  favourable 
impression  of  its  prowess.  The  materials  of  which  the  eastern 
battalions  were  composed  were  apparently  the  same  as  those  of 
which  I  had  seen  so  unpromising  a  specimen  at  Lake  George. 
I  speak  particularly  of  the  officers,  who  were  in  no  single  respect 
distinguishable  from  their  men,  other  than  in  the  coloured  cock- 
ades, which,  for  this  very  purpose,  had  been  prescribed  in  general 
orders,  a  different  colour  being  assigned  to  the  officers  of  each 
grade."  Memoirs,  P.  14-5. 

"  Among  the  military  phenomena  of  this  campaign,  the  Con- 
necticut light  horse  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  These  consisted 
of  a  considerable  number  of  old-fashioned  men,  probably  farmers 
and  heads  of  families,  as  they  were  generally  middle-aged,  and 
many  of  them  apparently  beyond  the  meridian  of  life.  They  were 
truly  irregulars;  and  whether  their  clothing,  their  equipments, 
or  caparisons  were  regarded,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  dis- 
covered any  circumstance  of  uniformity ;  though  in  the  features 
derived  from  "  local  habitation,"  they  were  one  and  the  same. 
Instead  of  carbines  and  sabres,  they  generally  carried  fowling- 
pieces  ;  some  of  them  very  long,  and  such  as  in  Pennsylvania  are 
used  for  shooting  ducks.  Here  and  there,  one,  "  his  youthful 
garments  well  saved,"  appeared  in  a  dingy  regimental  of  scarlet, 
with  a  triangular,  tarnished,  laced  hat.  In  short,  so  little  were 
they  like  modern  soldiers,  in  air  or  costume,  that  dropping  the 
necessary  number  of  years,  they  might  have  been  supposed  the 
identical  men  who  had  in  part  composed  Pepperil's  array  at  the 
taking  of  Louisbourg.  Their  order  of  march  corresponded  with 
their  other  irregularities.  It  "  spindled  into  longitude  immense," 
presenting  so  extended  and  ill-compacted  a  flank,  as  though  they 
had  disdained  the  adventitious  prowess  derived  from  concentration. 
These  singular  dragoons  were  volunteers,  who  came  to  make  a 
tender  of  their  services  to  the  commander-in-chief.  But  they 
staid  not  long  at  New  York,  As  such  a  body  of  cavalry  had  not 
been  counted  upon,  there  was,  in  all  probability,  a  want  of 
forage  for  their^'aifes,  which,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  knighthood, 
they  absolutely  refused  to  descend  from ;  and  as  the  general  had 
no  use  for  cavaliers  in  his  insular  operations,  they  were  forthwith 
dismissed  with  suitable  acknowledgments  for  their  truly  chivalrous 
ardour  *.  An  unlucky  trooper  of  this  school  had,  by  some  means 
or  other,  found  his  way  to  Long  Island,  and  was  taken  by  the 
enemy  in  the  battle  of  the  27th  of  August.  The  British  officers 
made  themselves  very  merry  at  his  expence,  and  obliged  him  to 

"  *  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  General  Washington,  that  they  refused  fatigue- 
duty,  because  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  tfoopers." 
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amble  about  for  tlieir  entertainment.  On  bein^  asked,  whnt  \\on\ 
been  his  duty  in  the  rebel  army,  lie  nnsuered,  that  it  was  lo Jlnnlt 
a  little,  (i/ul  crirrij  t  dings.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  story  at  New 
York  anioni;  tlie  prisoners.''  Memoirs,  1*.  152. 

Ill  tho  retreat  from  Lonf;  Island,  our  author's  regiment 
formed  part  ol"  the  covering  party  :  and  with  the  natural  im- 
petuosity of  young-  soldiers,  having  "  come  off  too  soon,"  it 
had  to  return  with  all  expedition  to  its  abandoned  post. 
The  troops  formed  with  great  spirit,  against  a  false  alarm  ; 
and  covered  themselves  with  glory  in  resisting  the  charge 
of  some  wild  colts  who  pastured  near  their  encampment. 
Some  of  these  raw  soldiers  were  distinguished  as  rille  men  ; 
and  the  l*ennsylvanian,  mueli  to  the  credit  of  his  hinnanity, 
loudly  reprobates  the  system  which  was  first  introduced  in 
this  war,  of  picking  out  individuals  for  slaughter  in  cold 
blood.  lie  oucc,  indeed,  stopped  a  brother  ollicer  from  tak- 
ing deliberate  aim  at  an  unolfending  outpost,  simply  because 
lie  was  a  fair  shot.  Desertion  was  frequent  in  the  ranks, 
and  the  Automoli  seldom  went  oft"  empty  handed. 

"  I  very  well  recollect  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  post  a 
guard  at  Kingsbridgu  to  stop  the  fugitives  ;  and  that,  upon  one  of 
them  being  arrested  with  a  number  oi'  uotwns  (qu  ?)  in  a  bag,  there 
was  found  among  them  a  cannon  ball,  which,  he  said  he  was  tLdcing 
home  to  his  mother,  for  the  purpose  of  pounding  mustard."  Mcrnoin;. 
P.  V17. 

Occational  |)lundcr  improved  the  quality  of  the  American 
equipments.  A  Hessian  picquet  was  once  carried  by  a  Ser- 
jeant, and  a  few  men  on  the  Author's  station ;  and  the 
Serjeant,  as  the  Pennsylvanian  observes,  like  one  of  Homer's 
heroes  ;  or  as  we  should  say,  like  a  Malay  pirate,  (perhaps 
there  is  little  dill'erence  after  all)  appeared  on  parade,  in  the 
uniform  of  an  ollicer  whom  he  had  killed  with  his  own 
hands. 

In  the  engagement  at  Fort  Wasliington,  our  author  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  in  that  capacity  saw  many  strange  va- 
rieties of  the  fortune  of  war,  in  the  difterent  treatment 
which  be  experienced  from  separate  individuals.  A  Scotch 
Serjeant  gravely  warned  him, — **  Voung  man,  you  should 
never  light  against  your  King."  A  Hessian  retainer  grinned 
at  him,  in  broken  Jinglish,  "  Eh  you  rebel,  you  dam  rebel;" 
and  a  light  infantry  ollicer  threatened  to  **  give  him  the  butt" 
of  his  fusee.  To  others  again,  whom  ho  specifies  with  the 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  he  was  indebted  for  every 
kindness  which  could  alleviate  his  misfortune.  We  select 
the  following  instance  as  highly  creditable  both  to  the  giver 
and  receiver. 
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**  Previously  to  entering  tlio  city,  we  were  drawn  up,  for  about 
an  hour,  on  the  high  ground  near  the  East  river.  Here,  the 
officers  being  separated  i'rom  the  jncn,  we  were  conducted  into  a 
church,  where,  if  I  mistake  aiot,  M'e  signed  a  parole.  While  in 
this  building,  which,  with  the  addition  of  those  spectators  who 
pressed  in  along  with  us,  was  pretty  much  crowded,  a  portly, 
well  looking,  middle  aged,  non-commissioned  officer  of  the  4-2d 
regiment,  approached  me,  observing,  in  a  low  voice,  that  he  was 

sure  he  had  seen  me  before  :  Was  not  niy  name ?  I  answered 

in  the  affirmative,  1  thought  so  said  he,  I  (lave  often  seen  you  at 
your  mother's  in  Philadelphia;  and  though  you  were  then  but  a 
boy,  I  clearly  retrace  your  features.  As  you  are  probably  in 
want  of  money,  may  I  licg  of  you  to  accept  of  this  ?  slipping'into 
my  hand  a  dollar,  i  objected  to  taking  it,  as  I  might  never  have 
an  opportunity  of  paying  him.  No  matter  if  you  have  not,  said 
lie;  it  is  but  a  trifle,  but  such  as  it  is,  you  cannot  oblige  me  more 
than  by  accepting  it.  I  accordingly  put  it  in  my  pocket,  the  con- 
fusion and  bustle  of  the  scene  preventing  my  taking  measures  for 
ascertaining  the  means  of  eeeing  him  again;  and,  liaving  never 
afterwards  met  with  him,  I  am  still  indebted  to  this  amount." 
Memoirs.  P.  228. 

Through  the  exertions  of  his  mother,  who  paid  a  visit  to 
Sir  William  llowo,  in  person,  our  author  was  released  on 
iiis  parole:  and  he  did  not  a  second  time  expose  himself  to 
military  jiazards.  As  he  advanced  in  life,  his  jpa<rio/is?» 
appears  to  have  cooled.  lie  prelerred  Burke's  reasonings  on 
the  FiTuch  Revolution,  lo  those  of  Tom  Paine;  and  he  has 
at  lenglh  subsided  into  a  belief,  little  compatil)le  with  his 
juvenile  ardour,  "  that  England  has  long  been,  and  .still  is, 
lighting  the  battle  of  the  civilized  world." 

VV(^  come  now  to  Mr,  AVelby.  TJiis  gentleman  was  in- 
duced to  visit  Norlh  America,  "in  1819,  principally  with  a 
view  of  examining  into  the  veracity  of  Mr,  liirkbeck's  slate- 
raenls,  AVo  do  not  think  he  was  lucky  in  his  passage. 
The  ship  was  crowded  beyond  ils  lit  complement;  a  cabin 
passenger  was  safely  delivered  of  her  first  boy,  within  a  fort- 
night after  sctling  sail;  and  once  or  twice  the  vessel  rau 
ii-glimnd.  These  were  particnhir  grievances  ;  for  the  be- 
iiolit  of  fresh  water  sailors,  we  will  add  those  which  we  sus- 
[lect  are  universal. 

**  SHIP   COOKERV. 

j     <*  Anything   but    clean, — anything  but  simple — anything   but 
iwhat  one  is  used  to, 

"  SITUATION    CF    A    PASSENGEn    ON    BOAUD    SHIP. 

"  Some  rii!:k, — little  comfort,— a  total  inversion  of  all  accustomed 
Iiabite, — a   feeling  of   insecurity, — irrutibility, — a  longing   to    be 
liore;  in  short,  a  total  be-bhie.(lcvilme?iL"    Imt,  S^-c.    P.  9. 

X 
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In  the  boarding-liousc  at  Ilohroken,  near  New-York,  Mr. 
Welby  first  encountered  the  eljects  of  what  he  properly  terms 
"  freedom  without  relinenieut."  When  he  in(|uircd  lor  the 
hmdiord,  a  young  woman  who  was  sweeping-  the  floor,  slip- 
shod, desired  him  to  walk  into  a  room  to  which  she  pointed, 
and  "  wait  for  further  orders."  At  Paterson,  he  was  intro- 
duced to  a  new  order  of  society. 

'•  I  asked  the  little  sliabby  bare-footed  boy,  our  guide,  whether 
he  worked  at  u  wool  manufactory  we  were  passing,  *  No,'  said 
he,  rather  bluntly  ;  *  I  go  to  school ;  my  father's  a  'squire  :* 
thinking  I  did  not  hear  correctly,  I  repeated  the  question  and  re- 
ceived the  same  answer.  •  And  pray  what  is  a  'squire,  what  does 
he  do  ?'  "  Oh,  he  attends  sessions,  trials,  and  hears  causes.'* 
"  And  what  may  your  father  do  at  other  times?'  '  He  assists 
Mr.  ******  at  the  tavern  there,  in  the  bar!' "    Visit,  Sfc.  P.  24. 

A  Virginia  gentleman  who  had  visited  Pittsburgh,  to  at- 
tend a  trial,  gave  a  singular  description  of  the  manners  of  an 
American  court  of  justice.  Neither  counsel  nor  judge,  as 
is  well  known,  wear  any  gown.  The  barrister  retained  in 
the  present  instance,  being  incommoded  by  heat,  first  strip- 
ped off  his  coat,  and  then  his  waistcoat.  In  an  interval  of 
pleading  he  put  a  segar  in  his  mouth,  and  deliberately  smoked 
it,  till  the  opposite  counsel  had  wound  up  his  reply. 

The  Pennsylvanian  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  while  re- 
cruiting, met  with  a  country  gentleman,  who  was  an  amateur 
in  biting  and  gouging,  or  as  it  may  be  correctly  termed,  the 
tooth  and  nail  fancy.  Pointing  to  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished practitioners  in  this  science,  he  observed,  "  There 
is  a  fellow  that  has  not  his  match  in  the  country :  see  what  a 
set  of  teeth  he  has !  a  man's  thumb  would  be  nothing  to 
them!"  Mr.  Welby  found  these  accomplishments  still  en- 
couraged. He  heard  of  a  man  who  had  been  so  mauled  in 
a  "  rough  and  tumble,"  that  a  friend  compassionating  his 
condition  said,  "  You  have  come  badly  off  this  time,  I 
doubt :"  "  Have  I,"  was  the  triumphant  hero's  answer, 
"  what  do  you  think  then  of  this  eye  ?"  at  the  same  mo- 
ment drawing  one  from  his  pocket. 

The  police  of  Indiana,  does  not  appear  to  be  very  strictly 
regulated.  Mr.  Flower  related  to  Mr.  Welby  an  accident 
which  had  recently  occurred  in  the  Prairie  country,  and 
which  had  been  passed  over  without  legal  investigation.  A 
party  proposed  to  each  other,  to  go  and  shoot  a  neighbour 
who  had  frequently  behaved  ill  to  them.  The  plan  was 
settled,  and  the  old  man  was  quietly  rijled  in  his  own  field, 
while  at  plow- 
Mr.  Welby  was  tempted  by  the  assurance  of  an  "  excel- 
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lent  road,"  to  accept  an  invitation  to  a  country-house  about 
twenty  miles  from  Vincennes.  For  the  benefit  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Turnpikes,  we  transcribe  the  method  by  which 
these  excellent  roads  are  formed. 

"  Imagine  a  woodland  in  a  state  of  nature  :  through  this,  guiding 
themselves  by  compass,  people  get  on  as  they  can,  chopping  a 
piece  of  bark  from  the  trees  in  the  line,  which  they  call  "  blazing," 
as  a  direction  to  those  who  follow  with  tools  to  cut  down  the  trees 
between  those  blazed,  which  they  do  at  about  a  foot  to  a  foot  and 
a  half  from  the  ground,  leaving  the  stumps  and  brushwood  stand- 
ing. In  a  short  time  this  latter  gets  worn  away,  but  the  stumps 
remain  a  long  while ;  and  between  these,  horsemen,  waggons,  and 
other  carriages  proceed,  steering  between,  or  bumping  upon  them, 
which  is  at  times  unavoidable."      Visit,  S^c.  P.  99. 

But  the  Illinois  was  the  grand  object  of  search.  After 
passing  bog",  wood,  gully  and  stump,  Boulton  House  Prairie 
was  descried.  The  inn,  in  its  vicinity,  reminds  us  of  some 
of  those  which  it  was  Sancho's  hafd  lot  so  frequently  to  en- 
counter. There  was  no  stable  save  a  straw-yard  for  the 
horses.  The  men,  with  difficulty,  obtained  some  very  rancid 
butter,  a  little  sour  bread,  some  tough  slices  of  thin  fried 
beef,  and  a  basin  of  bad  coffee,  sweetened  with  wild  honey. 
Water  was  not  to  be  had.  Mr.  Birkbeck  had  a  plentifully 
supplied  well,  but  his  answer  was  sufficiently  concise,  "  that 
he  made  it  a  general  rule  to  refuse  every  application."  A 
wheelwright,  who  had  been  tempted  by  his  reading,  to  repair 
to  this  gentleman's  paradise,  found  himself  starving  at  the 
end  of  six  months,  so  he  quitted  his  new  master,  and  set  up 
for  himself.  He  told  Mr.  Welby,  that  now  he  had  plenty  of 
work,  but  was  doubtful  of  his  pay.  From  which  statement, 
it  is  more  than  probable,  therefore,  that  he  has  got  some 
more  starving  in  reserve,  even  yet. 

*•  Our  tavern-keeper,  who  was  a  very  respectable  farmer,  left 
a  good  farm  near  Baldock  in  Hertfordshire,  guided  by  Mr. 
Birkbeck's  book,  to  find  health,  wealth,  and  freedom  at  Boulton- 
!  house  Prairie:  of  the  two  first  both  himself  and  family  were  quickly 
I  getting  rid,  while  they  were  absolutely  working  each  day  like 
horses  without  one  comfort  left. — "  How  came  you,"  said  I,  "  to 
leave  so  good  a  farm,  as  you  had  in  England  ?''  His  answer  was, 
*  Mr.  Birkbeck's  book.' — '  You  would  be  glad  now  to  return  ?' 
added  I.  <  Sir,'  said  he,  '  we  must  not  think  that  way  ;  we 
.have  buried  our  property  in  getting  here,  and  must  here  remain  I' 
iSuch  facts  as  these  are  worth  a  thousand  flattering  theories  on  the 
jother  side ;  and  another  may  be  here  added, — perhaps  a  salutary 
•caution  to  Mr.  B.  if  this  should  be  the  first  intimation—that  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  poor  people  who  had  been  entrapped  by  the 

X  2 
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deceptions  colouring  of  his  uritiiif^s,  flushed  out  in  true  English 
threats  of  tossing  him  in  a  blanket !"     Visit,  SfC  .P.  113. 

The  Americans  have  no  dearth  of  bugs,  which  appear  to 
be  aiitochlhonous.  For  rafs,  Ihcy  say,  they  are  indebted  to 
the  English,  ^yater  is  not  in  much  request:  none  is  ever 
taken  up  stairs  at  a  tavern,  unless  by  special  order;  a  few 
tin  basins  are  placed  under  a  shed  in  the  morning,  in  which 
each  guest  rubs  his  face  and  hands  ;  but  ablutions  beyond 
these,  are  considered  unnecessary  ;  and  an  English  youUi 
happening  to  let  his  shirt  down  to  the  waistband,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  more  efl'ectual  dabble,  called  forth  by  this  his  un- 
usual act,  loud  shouts  of  laughter  and  surprise. 

Mr.  Welby  is  far  from  recommending  the  Western  country 
to  any  farmers  who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  to  some' 
risk,  much  trouble,  and  a  total  sacrifice  of  numerous  comforts. 
The  gentleman  and  the  idle  man  he  thinks  wholly  nusplaced 
there.  Young  Physicians  may  open  taverns  for  their  support : 
hut  there  are  liawyers  enough  for  the  population  ;  and  the 
only  profitable  speculation  ior  professional  men  appears  to 
exist  among  dissenting  teachers  in  Religion. 

Some  farms  are  easily  held  by  the  tenant:  but  on  a  tenure 
■which  we  should  think  was  not  quite  agreeable  to  the  laud- 
lord. 

**  An  instance  of  this  lately  occurred  in  a  distant  partof  Pennsyl. 
vania:  a  proprietor  having  heard  of  several  settlers  upon  his  land 
vvithout  purchase  or  permission,  mounted  his  horse  and  journeying 
to  his  allotment  soon  came  up  to  a  good  log  house  ;  a  Squatter 
was  at  his  door,  and  the  owner,  by  way  of  entering  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  observed  that  he  had  erected  a  comfortable 
dwelling  there;  to  which  the  other  assented. — '  But  my  friend,  I 
am  told  that  you  and  several  more  have  built  here  without  any 
title  to  the  land,  and  the  owner  is  coming  to  remove  you..'  'I  he 
man,  who  had  his  rifle  in  his  hand,  immediately  pointing  to  a  pig' 
at  a  distance  took  aim  and  shot  it  dead ;  then  turning  to  the 
alarmed  proprietor  told  him,  that  if  the  owner  should  ever  come 
to  disturb  him  he  would  serve  him  as  he  had  served  that  pig.": 
FUit,  ^c.  P.  165. 

Mr.  Welby  was  present  at  the  celebration  of  Washington's 
birihday,  (Feb.  22,)  which  took  place  during  his  stay  in 
Philadelphia.  Drums  and  fifes  awakened  the  citizens  before 
daybreak.  At  10  A.  M.  a  large  company  assembled  in 
Washington  Hall,  where  half  a  dozen  wind  instruments 
played  English  tunes.  The  city  militia  at  the  same  time 
entered  with  the  aforesaid  drums  and  fifes,  and  having 
ordered  arms  between  their  legs,  sate  down  upon  benches. 
A  young  student  of  the  law  had  been  selected  to  pronounce 
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an  oration.  AVhen  he  ascended  the  rostrum  the  sis  wind 
instruments  struck  up  the  National  Air  "  Yankee  Doodle," 
and  every  leg,  arm,  and  head  was  quickly  in  motion  to  beat 
time  to  this  animating-  strain.  The  address  was  received 
with  thunders  of  applause  ;  at  its  close  the  drums,  fifes,  and 
wind  instruments  renewed  their  harmony;  and  the  company 
dispersed,  much  gratified  by  the  amusements  of  the  day. 
.  We  had  no  intention  of  emigrating'  to  Ameri-ca  before  we 
opened  Mr.  Welby's  volume,  and  we  see  nothing  in  his 
statements  which  is  likely  to  inspire  us  with  a  wisii  to  that 
effect  after  reading  them. 


Art.  IX.  lliadis  Fragmenta  Antiqnissima,  cum  Figuris  ; 
item  Scholia  Vetera  ad  Odysseam.  Edente  Angela  3faio, 
Amhrosiani  Collegii  Doctore,  Regiarum  Gallics,  Belgii, 
Bavarian,  et  Neapolis,  Academiarum  Sodale.  Mediolani, 
Regiis  Typis,  M.DCCC.XIX.  Royal  folio,  pp.  283. 
Plates  Iviii. 

Art.  X.     Ulpliila  Pai-tium  Inediiarum  in  Amhrosianis  Pa- 

limpsestis,  ah  Angela  Maio  repertarnrn,  Specimen,  cou- 

junclis  ciiris  ejnsckm  Mali  et   Caroli  Octavii  Castillionad 

editum.     Mediohini,  Regiis  Typis,  M.DCCC.XIX.  4to. 

pp.  xxiv.  36,  with  two  Plates  *. 

The  revival  of  classical  literature  was  one  of  the  principal 
circumstances  which  contributed  to  restore  society,  in  Eu- 
rope, from  the  moral  and  intellectual  degradation  into  which 
it  had  fiillen  ix\  the  dark  ages,  that  is,  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century.  During  that  period,  though  Latin  was 
the  language  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  we  rarely  meet  with  any 
([uotations  except  from  the  Vulgate,  or  irom  theological  wri- 
ters. The  study  of  those  great  authors,  who  illustrated  the 
iVugustan  age,  especially  the  poets,  was  almost  prohibited. 
A  change  for  the  better  took  place  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  and  the  polite  literature,  as  well  as  the  sci- 
ences of  antiquity,  became  the  subject  of  cultivation.  In  the 
following  century,  the  prevalence  of  the  scholastic  philoso- 
phy, with  all  its  refined  subtleties,  seems  to  have  caused  the 
decline  of  classical  literature  :  but,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier,  an  ardent  zeal 


-  *  These  publications  are  imported  by  Messrs.  Tieultell  Aid  Co.  by  whom  they 
have  been  communicated  to  the  Editor. 
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for  the  restoration  of  ancient  learning  began  to  display  it- 
self: libraries  were  (ornied  in  various  parts  of  Europe;  and 
Petrarch,  Boccacio,  and  Coluccio  Salutato   (a  mini  of  less 
general  fame)  distinguished  themselves  by  their  indefatigable 
researches  alter  ancient  manuscripts   preserved  in  the  mo- 
nasteries, to  the  discovery  ot  which,  however,  the  gross  and 
supine  ignorance  of  the  monks  interposed  almost  incredible 
dilliculties.    What  Petrarch  began  in  the  Iburteenth  century, 
was  carried  on  by  a  new  generation  with  unabating  industry. 
The  whole  lives  of  Italian  scholars,  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
were  devoted  to  the  recovery  of  manuscripts,  and  to  the  re- 
vival of  philology  :  and,   among  these  restorers  of  ancient 
learning,  Ambrogio  Traversari,  general  of  the  monastic  or- 
der of  Camalduli,  eminently  signalized  himself,  not  only  by 
bis  personal  efibrts  in  discovering  the  works  of  Greek  and 
Latin  Authors,  but  particularly  by  inspiring  the  munificent 
and  princely  merchant,  Cosmo  de'  Medici,  with  similar  zeal 
and   assiduity  :    and  the  same  vessels,  which  were  freighted 
with  the  most  costly  productions  of  the  East,  also  brought 
him  the  most  precious  treasures  of  classic  Greece.     The  dis- 
covery of  an  unknown  manuscript  was  regarded   almost  as 
the  conciuest  of  a  kingdom;  and,  besides  the  names  already 
mentioned,    those  of  Poggio  Bracciolini,  Niccolo  Niccoli, 
Laurentius  Valla,  Francesco  Filelfo,  and  Giovanni  Aurispa, 
will  ever  be  <dear  to  all  who  cherish  any  regard  for  the  sci- 
ences and  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  In  our  own  times, 
(to  omit  the  successful  researches   of  the  late  Professor  Car- 
lyle  and  Dr.  E.  D.  Clarke  in  Greece,  and  of  Dr.  Buchanan 
in  India),  Signor  Mai,  the  editor  of  the  splendid  volume  now 
before  us,  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  literati  of  Europe, 
for  the  number,  variety,  and   importance,  of   the   classical 
productions  which  he  has   rescued    from  oblivion  :  and  up- 
wards of  txoenty  publications  attest  at  once  his  industry,  and 
Ihe  success  which  has   crowned  his  researches,  during  the 
time  that  he  held  the  office  of  Professor  of  the  Oriental  Lan- 
guages in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan.     Among  these 
publications  we  may  enumerate  the  Fragments  of  six  inedited 
Orations  of  Cicero  (which  have  been  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try,) the  hitherto  inedited  works  of  Marcus  Cornelius  Fronto, 
together  with  some  inedited  Letters  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Mar- 
cus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Verus,    and  Appian;    Fragments   of 
eight  Speeches  of  Quintus  Aurelius  Symmachus,  some  Frag- 
ments of  Plautus,  and  some  Commentaries  on  Terence  ;  the 
entire  Oration  of  Isaeus  on  the  estate  of  Cleonymus  (part  of 
which  only  had  hitherto  been  published),  an  oration  of  The-'i 
mistius,  an  epitome  of  part  of  the  Aniiquilaies  Romance  of 
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Dionysius    Ilalicarimssus,    the    original   of    which    is    not 
known  to  be  extant ;  sundry  Fragments  of  Porphyry;  Com- 
mentaries on  Virgil,  by  the  antient  interpreters,  Asper,  Cor- 
nntus,  Haterianus,  Longus,  Probus,  Nisus,   Scaurus,  Sul- 
picius,  and  an  anonymous  writer ;  the   Chronicles  of  Euse- 
bius,  in  two  books,  (the  first  of  which  was  never  before 
printed);  the  Itinerary  of  Alexander;    three  books  on  the 
transactions   of  Alexander  the   Great,  translated   by  Julius 
Valerius,  from  the  Greek  of  ^sop ;  the  fourteenth  book  of 
the  Sybilline  Oracles  ;  two  tracts  of  Philo-Judaeus  ;  a  speci- 
men of  Ulphilas's  Gothic  Version  of  the  thirteen  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul,  and  the  Fragments  of  the  Iliad.     It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  but  few  of  these  valuable  remains  of  clas- 
sical literature  have  hitherto  found  their  way  into  England. 
Our  knowledge  of  the  pieces  just  enumerated  is  derived 
principally   from  the  information  communicated   by  Signer 
Mai  himself,  of  which   only  the  two  last  have  come  to  our 
notice. 

1.  The  first  of  these  publications  is  a  magnificently  printed 
folio  volume.     The  Fragments  of  the  Iliad,  with  the  illustra- 
tive engraving,  fill  fifty-eight  pages,  to  which  are  subjoined 
six  pages  of  critical  remarks  of  the  various  lections  furnished 
by   the  Ambrosian  Manuscript.     These   are  succeeded  by 
scholia  of  various  ancient  Grammarians  upon  the  Odyssey, 
in  163  pages,  which  have  been  collected  from  different  MSS. 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  ;  and  to  the  whole  is  prefixed  a  te- 
diously prolix  Dissertation,  from  which  we  have  abridged  the 
following  particulars.     The  manuscript  in  question  originally 
contained  the  entire  Iliad  in  Greek,  and  was  illustrated  with 
paintings,  representing  the  principal  subjects  of  the  poem, 
though  fifty-eight  only  have  come  dovv'n  to  our  time.     These 
paintings  are  executed  in  the  same  style  as  those  found  in 
the  Vienna  MSS.  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  and  of  Dioscorides, 
in  the  Cotton  MS.  of  Genesis  in  the  British  Museum,  and  in 
the  Vatican  MSS.  of  Virgil  and  Terence.     The  figures  were 
first  drawn  with   very  pale  ink,  and  afterwards  coloured. 
The  Ambrosian  Homer  is  written  on  vellum  ;  the  paintings 
are  on  one  side  of  the  leaf,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  the 
poem.     This  reverse  had   been   covered  on  silk  paper,  on 
which  a  later  hand  had  written  some  scholia  and  the  arguments 
of  some  of  the  books  of  the  Iliad.     On  detaching  this  paper. 
Signer  Mai  discovered  the  original  writing.  About  eight  hun- 
dred verses  of  the  Iliad  have  been  preserved,  which  correspond 
with  the  Aristarchian  edition  of  Homer.     They  are  written 
in  the   uncial,    or   capital  letters,  peculiar  to  MSS.  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  to  which  date  Signor  Mai,  with  great 
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probability,  refers  the  Ambrosian  Codex.  The  spirits  and 
other  orthoorrapbical  ami  critical  remarks  arc  sometiaies  in- 
troduced by  a  contemporary  hand,  though  frequently  they 
are  wanting-,  and  appear  to  have  been  inserted  according-  to 
the  opinion  of  grannnarians.  The  scholia  above  noticed,  oa 
being-  collated  with  the  Roman  edition  of  the  scholia  on 
Homer,  and  also  with  that  published  by  Villoison,  were 
found  to  correspond  minutely  with  these — a  very  few  un- 
important instances  excepted,  which  Signor  Mai  did  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  transcribe.  In  printing  the  verses 
discovered  beneath  the  j)ictures,  whioh  he  has  caused  to  be 
engraved,  Signor  Mai  has  supplied  the  words  deficient  in 
the  MS.  and  has  underlined  them,  to  shew  that  they  arc 
wanting  there. 

The  latter  part  of  the  preliminary  dissertation  is  occupied 
chiefly  with  a  description  of  forty-six  MSS.  of  different  por- 
tions of  the  writings  of  Homer,  executed  between  the  thir- 
teenth cind  sixteenth  centuries,  and  affording  a  copious  har- 
vest of  various  lections  to  future  editors  of  the  Grecian  bard. 
Signor  Mai  has  given  an  outline  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
conceives  that  Homer  should  be  edited :  but  the  labour  and 
expence  of  such  an  undertaking,  we  apprehend,  will  be 
found  so  great,  that  none  but  royal  munificence  will  ever 
be  able  to  remunerate  the  editors  and  publishers  of  such  a 
work. 

Signor  Mai  has  collated  these  fragments  of  the  Ambro- 
sian MS.  with  six  diiferent  editions  of  Homer,  viz.  the 
editio  princeps,  printed  at  Florence  ;  the  first  Aldine  edi- 
tion, and  those  published  by  Ernesti,  Heyne,  Wolff,  (in 
1804),  and  Villoison.  This  collation  has  enabled  him  to 
detect  nearly  two  hundred  various  readings,  which,  together 
with  the  Scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  will  doubtless  be  printed  in 
the  next  critical  edition  of  Homer  that  issues  from  the 
press.  As  the  cost  of  Signor  Mai's  publication,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  copies  from  Italy,  must  place  it  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  majority  of  classical  readers,  we  think  it  will 
gratify  them  to  learn  that  Professor  Buttmann  re-printed  the 
scholia  on  the  Odyssey,  at  Berlin,  in  a  commodious  octavo 
volume,  in  1820. 

2.  The  second  publication  of  Signor  Mai  is  singularly  in- 
teresting to  biblical  students  :  it  contains  a  specimen  of  the 
hitherto  inedited  portions  of  the  Gothic  translation  of  the 
Bible,  executed  by  Ulphilas,  a  celebrated  bishop  of  the 
Maeso-Goths,  who  assisted  at  the  council  of  Constantinople^ 
A.D.  359,  and  was  sent  pn  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Valens  about  A.D.  378.     Of  this  version,  only  the  four  Gos- 
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pels  and  a  few  fragments  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
were  known  to  be  extant,  until  the  interesting  discovery 
made  by  Mai  in  the  year  1817.  While  this  indefatigable 
explorer  of  ancient  literature  was  examining  two  codices 
reset  ipti  *,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library,  at  Milan,  from  which 
he  subsequently  edited  the  works  of  Fronto  and  some  frag- 
ments of  Plautus,  he  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  dis- 
cover some  Gothic  writing,  which,  on  further  investigation, 
proved  to  be  fragments  of  the  Ulphilan  version  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah,  and  of  a  Gothic  homiiy  or  sermon.  The  disco- 
very thus  auspiciously  made,  stimulated  him  to  further  in- 
quiries, which  were  rev/arded  with  the  further  discovery  of 
Jive  Gothic  MSS.  He  now  associated  in  his  researches 
Signer  Carolo  Ottavio  Castillionei;  and  to  their  joint  labours 
we  owe  the  publication  we  are  now  considering. 

The  Jirst  of  the  five  Gothic  manuscripts  just  mentioned, 
(which  is  noted  S.  36.)  consists  of  204  quarto  pages  on  vel- 
lum, the  later  writing,  contains  the  homilies  of  Gregory  the 
Great,  on  the  Prophecies  of  Ezekiel,  which  from  their  cha- 
racters must  have  been  executed  before  the  eighth  century. 
Beneath  this,  in  a  more  ancient  Gothic  hand,  are  contained 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Romans,  1st  and  2d  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  1st  and  2nd  of 
Timothy,  Titus,  and  Philemon,  together  with  a  fragment  of 
the  Gothic  Calendar.  The  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  Corin- 
thians, Ephesians,  and  to  Timothy,  are  very  nearly  entire, 
and  form  the  chief  part  of  this  MS. :  of  the  other  Epistles, 
considerable  fragments  only  remain.  The  titles  of  the  Epis- 
tles may  be  traced  at  the  head  of  the  pages  where  they  com- 
mence. This  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  by  two 
different  copyists,  one  of  whom  wrote  more  beautifully  and 
correctly  than  the  other  ;  and  various  readings  may  be  traced 
in  some  of  the  margins,  written  in  a  smaller  hand.  Entire 
leaves  have  been  turned  upside  down  by  the  rescriber  of  this 
MS. 

The  ^ecowf/ MS.  also,  in  quarto,  and  noted  S.  45,  contains 
156  pages  of  thinner  vellum,  the  Latin  writing  on  which  is 

*  Before  the  inveution  of  paper,  the  great  scarcity  of  parchment  or  vellum, 
in  different  places,  induced  many  persons  to  obliterate  the  works  of  ancient 
writers,  in  order  to  transcribe  their  own,  or  those  of  some  other  favourite  author 
in  their  place.  These  obliterations  were  made,  sometimes  with  a  sponge,  and 
sometimes  by  erasure  with  a  pen-knife.  Manuscripts  which  have  been  thus 
treated,  and  subsequently  written  upon,  are  termed  Codices  Pakinpsesd  or  lii- 
scr/pti.  They  may  in  general  be  detected  without  much  difFicuUy,  as  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  former  writing  is  so  completely  erased  as  not  to  exhibit  some 
traces ;  and  in  several  instances,  as  in  the  Ambrusiaii  Codices  Resciipti,  disco- 
vered by  Sij^uor  Mai,  both  wiitings  are  legible. 
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of  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  and  comprises  Jerome's  ex- 
position of  Isiiiah.  Under  this  has  been  discovered,  (though 
\vith  some  clilHculty,on  account  of  the  thickness  of  the  Latin 
characters  and  the  bhickness  of  the  ink,)  the  Gothic  version 
of  Saint  Paul's  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  theGalatians, 
Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colossians,  the  two  Epistles  to  the 
Thessalonians  and  to  Titus.  What  is  deficient  in  the  pre- 
ceding MS.  is  found  in  this,  which  has  some  various  readings 
peculiar  to  itself. 

In  the  third  manuscript,  noted  G.  82,  a  quarto  Latin  vo- 
lume, containing  the  plays  of  Phiutus,  and  part  of  Seneca's 
Tragedies  of  Medea  and  CEdipus,  Signer  Mai  discovered 
fragments  of  the  Books  of  Kings,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
This  discovery  is  peculiarly  valuable,  as  not  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
known  to  be  in  existence  ;  and,  further,  as  it  furnishes  a  com- 
plete refutation  of  the  idle  tale  repeated  by  Gibbon  after 
preceding  writers,  viz.  that  (Jlphilas  prudently  suppressed 
the  four  J3ooks  of  Kings,  as  they  might  tend  to  irritate  the 
fierce  and  sanguinary  spirit  of  the  barbarians*.  The  date 
of  the  Latin  writing  of  this  MS.  which  Mai  deciphered  with 
great  difficulty,  is  not  specified ;  but,  on  comparing  his 
specimen  of  it  with  other  engraved  specimens,  we  are  in- 
clined to  refer  it  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century. 

The  fourth  specimen  (noted  I.  61.)  consists  of  a  single 
sheet  in  small  quarto,  containing  four  pages  of  part  of  Saint 
John's  Gospel  in  Latin,  under  which  are  found  the  very  frag- 
ments of  the  twenty-sixth  chapter  of  Matthew's  Gospel, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  celebrated  manuscript  of  the  Gothic 
Gospels  preserved  at  Upsal,  and  usually  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Codex  Argenteus. 

The  ffth  and  last  manuscript,  (noted  G.  147.)  which  has 
preserved  some  remains  of  Gothic  hterature,  is  a  volume  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  ;  under  the  later 
writing  have  been  discovered  some  fragments  of  ancient  au- 
thors, whose  names  Signer  Mai  has  not  specified  ;  and  also  a 
fragment  of  a  Gothic  Homily,  in  which  several  passages  of 
the  Gospels  are  cited,  and  the  style  of  which  he  thinks  shews 
that  it  was  translated  from  some  one  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Greek  Church.  The  characters  of  this  MS.  bear  a  close  re- 
semblance to  those  of  the  Codex  Argenteus,  at  Upsal,  which 
was  executed  in  the  sixth  century. 

Of  all  these  MSS.  engraved  specimens  are  given.     They 


Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  vi.  p.  269. 
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are  written  in  broad  and  thick  characters,  without  any  divi- 
sions of  words,  or  of  chapters,  but  with  contractions  of  pro- 
per names,  similar  to  those  found  in  ancient  Greek  MSS. 
Some  sections  however  have  been  discovered,  which  are  in- 
dicated, sometimes  by  numeral  marks,  or  larger  spaces,  and 
sometimes  by  larger  letters.  The  Gothic  writing  is  referred 
to  the  sixth  century. 

The  portions  of  the  Gothic  version  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  printed  by  Signors  Mai  and  Castillionei,  are, 
I.  Nehemiah,  chap.  v.  verses  13 — 18.  chap.  vi.  14 — 19.  and 
vii.  1 — 3.  II.  A  Fragment  of  Saint  Matthew's  Gospel,  con- 
taining chap.  XXV.  38 — 46.  xxvii.  1—3,  65 — 75.  and  xxvii.  1; 
this  fragment  contains  the  whole  of  the  passages  which  are 
wanting  in  the  Upsal  MS.  of  the  four  Gospels.  III.  Part 
of  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  chap.  ii.  22 — 30. 
and  iii.  1—16.  IV.  Saint  Paul's  Epistle  to  Titus,  chap.  i. 
1-— 16.  ii.  1. ;  and  V.  verses  11—23  of  his  Epistle  to  Phile- 
mon. The  Gothic  text  is  exhibited  on  the  left  hand  page, 
and  on  the  right  hand  page  the  editors  have  given  a  literal 
Latin  translation  of  it,  together  with  the  Greek  original. 
These  are  succeeded  by  fragments  of  a  Gothic  Homily,  and 
Calendar,  with  Latin  translations,  Gothic  alphabet,  and  a 
glossary  of  new  Gothic  words  which  they  have  discovered  in 
the  passages  which  they  have  printed.  The  work  is  illus- 
trated by  two  plates,  the  first  containing  fac-similes  of  the 
Godices  Kescripti  already  described,  and  the  other  a  fac- 
simile specimen  of  a  Greek  mathematical  treatise,  in  which 
tlie  names  of  Archimedes  and  Apollouius  are  mentioned,  and 
which  Signer  Mai  discovered  under  some  Lombard  Latin 
writing  of  great  antiquity. 

The  Goths,  it  is  well  known,  embraced  the  Arian  heresy 
in  the  fourth  century  ;  and  Ulphiias  is  generally  considered 
as  an  Arian  Bishop.  Signer  Mai,  however,  strenuously  vin- 
dicates the  purity  of  this  prelate's  faith  ;  and  though  he  has 
not  been  able  hitherto  to  discover,  among  the  Gothic  Codices 
Rescripti,  either  the  first  chapter  of  Saint  John's  Gospel,  or 
the  disputed  reading  in  1  Tim.  iii.  16.  he  has  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  the  appellation  of  God  is  given  to  Jesus 
Christ  in  Rom.  ix.  5.  in  conformity  with  almost  all  the  MSS. 
extant,  and  with  the  quotations  of  the  Greek  fathers. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  two  works,  of  which  the  pre- 
ceding is  a  concise  account,  Signer  Mai  has  been  appointed 
principal  keeper  of  the  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library,  at 
Rome,  where  great  success  has  attended  his  researches.  A 
lost  treatise  of  Cicero,  de  Repuhlicd,  has  been  rescued  from 
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oblivion,  the  prinliiij;!^  oi"  which  Jnis  been  retarded  tor  want 
of  a  new  lount  of  types.  We  also  understand  that  Si<;nor 
Mai  has  discovered  some  new  classical  manuscripts,  which 
he  conceives  no!  to  be  inferior  in  value  to  the  treatise  of 
Cicero,  and  part  ol"  which  he  hopes  to  give  to  the  public  iu 
the  course  of  a  few  mouths. 


Art.  XI.     Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  King  James  the  First. 
By  Lucy  Aikin.     2  Vols.  8vo.     Longman  and  Co.  1822. 

TflE  term  "  Memoirs"  borrowed  from  the  French,  we  seem 
to  use  in  a  sense  which  it  does  not  exactly  bear  among  our 
volatile  neighbours.  It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that 
in  its  j)roper  acceptation  it  is  not  strictly  applicable  to  the 
compilations  which  Miss  Aikin  has  under  that  denomination 
presented  to  the  public.  It  should,  we  think,  be  confined 
in  strict  propriety  to  the  recollection  of  events  which  have 
lallen  under  the  personal  cognisance  of  the  author,  and  not 
be  made  to  embrace,  as  in  the  instance  before  us,  a  selection 
from  existing  and  accessible  publications.  It  is  however, 
perhaps  too  late  now,  to  quarrel  with  the  present  application 
of  the  term  Memoirs  ;  and  we  must  we  fear  let  it  pass  among- 
other  innovations  which  the  exercise  of  modern  ingenuity 
has  suggested. 

The  remarks  which  we  made  upon  Miss  Aikin's  "  Me- 
moirs of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  may  be  applied  with  propriety 
to  the  present  compilation:  which  is  attended,  however, 
with  this  particular  disadvantage — that  it  embracer  a  period 
of  much  shorter  duration  and  of  infinitely  less  interest  to  the 
reader  than  the  splendid  and  classical  reign  of  the  "maiden 
Queen."  The  splendour  and  celebrity  of  the  court  over 
which  this  illustrious  Princess  presided,  have  made  an  early 
impression  on  our  imaginations ;  and  the  names  of  the 
courtiers  who  distinguished  themselves  in  it  by  political  or 
amorous  intrigues  have  become  familiar  to  our  mouths  as 
"  household  words."  The  mixture  of  tenderness  and  haugh- 
tiness— of  the  woman  and  the  Queen — which  formed  the  cha- 
racter of  this  singular  and  great  Princess,  has  given  an  edge 
to  our  curiosity  respecting  her  and  her  gallant  courtiers, 
which  any  detail,  however  minute  and  tedious,  can  scarcely 
blunt.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  refreshing  tour  which  we  make 
again  and  again  with  increased  satisfaction.  We  are  not 
even  yet  tired  of  hearing  how  Raleigh  looked,  how  Lei- 
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cester  and  Essex  wooed.  But  although  we  can  suffer  our- 
selves to  be  dragged  for  the  hundredth  time  through  the 
court  of  love  and  chivalry,  we  cannot  exercise  the  same  pa- 
tience when  doomed  to  pass  with  equal  minateness  through 
the  paltry  and  tritting  intrigues  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  courtiers  of  the  "  pusillanimous  and  pedantic 
James,"  as  our  authoress  calls  him.  Miss  Aikin,  we  think, 
would  have  acted  wisely  if  she  had.  compressed  her  me- 
moirs of  the  court  of  King  James,  within  somewhat  less  space 
than  they  now  occupy;  if  she  had  omitted  entirely  the  details 
which  are  to  he  found  in  Robertson  and  Hume,  and  con- 
fined her  industry  to  the  arrangement  of  materials  selected 
fi'ora  Osborn,  Winwood,  Weldon,  and  other  sources  with 
which  the  antiquarian  reader  must  indeed  be  already  well 
acquainted,  but  which,  it  is  possible,  are  not  much  known  to 
the  class  of  readers  who  will  derive  most  amusement  Irom 
the  perusal  of  these  volumes  ;  and  by  whom  they  will  be  prin- 
cipally bought. 

It  is  pretty  evident  that  James  is  no  favourite  of  the  fair 
author  who  has  undertaken  to  furnish  us  with  memoirs  of  his 
court :  she  seems  to  feel  particular  pleasure  in  calliug  the 
reader's  attention  to  his  weaknesses  and  failings,  and  dwells 
with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  on  the  detail  of  those  events 
which  place  his  character  in  an  unfavourable  view.  Indeed 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  character  of  James  has  not 
been  fairly  dealt  with  by  historians  generally  :  sufficient  al- 
lowances have  hardly  been  made  for  the  circumstances  under 
which  he  was  educated.  From  his  very  infancy  he  became 
the  unconscious  tool  of  the  contending  factions  by  which  Scot- 
land was  distracted,  and  which,  no  doubt,  were  more  anxious 
to  perpetuate  their  own  power  than  to  bestow  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  the  young  king  the  care  and  attention  which  it  re- 
quired ;  but  which  in  the  end  could  hardly  fail  to  prove  fatal 
to  their  political  pretensions.  It  is  however  a  fact  which  re- 
dounds highly  to  the  credit  of  the  parties,  who  in  their  turn 
governed  Scotland  during  his  minority,  that  according  to  the 
erroneous  views  which  they  had  formed  of  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  James's  education  was  not  neglected.  In  Buchanan 
he  found  an  able  though  austere  and  uncourtly  instructor;  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  love  of  learning  and  the 
liberality  towards  learned  men  which  he  uniformly  evinced 
in  after  life,  must  be  ascribed  to  the  passion  for  literary 
avocations,  which  he  contracted  under  the  direction  of  the 
rigid  and  stern  superintendant  of  his  early  studies.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  Buchanan  was  much  better  qualified  to 
forward  his  progress  in  the  literary  attainments  wliich  distin- 
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guisli  tbe  scholar,  than  ho  was  to  supply  liim  willi  that  know- 
lecl{;e  of  men  and  <hin<;s  which  are  indispensable  for  a  So- 
verei<;n  :  and  it  is  to  this  peculiarily  in  his  early  instruction 
that  we  should  he  disposetl  to  ascribe  the  fon(hiess  for  lite- 
rary display,  and  the  ignorance  of  human  character  and  mo- 
tives i'or  which  he  was  remarkable  in  after  life.  Had  it 
been  the  object  of  the  Scottish  llegents  to  train  a  well  dis- 
cij)lined  schoolmaster — had  James  been  destined  to  wield 
the  ferula  instead  of  the  sceptre,  the  selection  of  Buchanan 
as  his  instructor  would  have  been  entitled  to  praise :  but 
the  habits,  the  temper,  nay,  the  attainments  of  this  learned 
])erson,  were  much  better  adapted  to  educate  a  pedant  than 
they  were  to  develope  the  faculties  and  form  the  character 
of  a  prince.  The  literary  allectation,  therefore,  which  James 
displayed  on  so  many  occasions,  was  the  natural  and  unavoid- 
able result  of  that  exclusive  devotion  to  grammatical  sub* 
tilties  to  which  his  youth  was  condemned  by  his  pedantic 
instructor.  That  James  entertained  a  foolish  and  overween- 
ing- conceit  of  his  literary  acquirements  is  a  circumstance 
which  even  his  eulogists  will  not  undertake  to  deny.  They 
may  however  maintain  that  it  was  a  failing  which  did  no  in- 
jury to  the  public  ;  and  that,  considering  the  turn  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  it  does  not  merit  the  sarcastic  severity  with 
which  it  has  been  generally  visited.  It  was  at  least  the 
foundation  of  that  attention  to  literary  merit  which  ibrmed  a 
noble  trait  in  the  character  of  this  Prince,  and  which 
prompted  him  to  afford  a  generous  and  willing-  countenance 
to  men  who  needed  and  deserved  his  protection.  One  of 
the  most  respectable  and  pleasing  features  of  James's  cha- 
racter was  his  attachment  to  learning,  and  his  kind  and  mu- 
nificent patronage  of  learned  men :  whatever  diversity  of  opi- 
nion may  exist  as  to  the  advantages  which  the  world  derived 
from  his  literary  labours,  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  to  these 
he  was  indebted  for  the  most  creditable  occupation  and  the 
solace  of  his  leisure  hours ;  and  that  to  his  taste  for  letters, 
the  most  eminent  scholars  both  of  Great  Britain  and  the  con- 
tinent were  indebted  for  the  notice  which  cheered,  and  the 
bounty  which  sustained  them. 

In  the  train  of  Sir  Charles  Percy,  brother  to  the  earl  of 
Northumberland,  and  one  of  the  messengers  dispatched  by 
the  privy  council  to  announce  to  James  his  accession  to  the 
English  Crown,  appeared  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Davies, 
concerning  whom  the  king  immediately  inquired,  whether  he 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  en- 
titled, "  Nosce  ieipsui)i"  ;  and  being  answered  in  tbe  affir- 
mative, he  embraced  him  and  piomised  him  his  favour  and 
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protection.     James  performed  his  promise  to  Davies,  who 
was  a  lawyer  as  well  as  a  poet,  by  appointing  him  his  solici- 
tor-general for  Irelaud,  where  he  afterwards  sat  as  a  judge 
of  assize.     In  1607,  he  was  knighted.     His  standard  work, 
entitled  a  "  a  discovery  of  the  causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  subdued  and  brought  under  obedience  to  the  Crown 
of  England  until  the  beginning  of  his  majesty's  happy  reign," 
appeared  in  1G12.     In  this  excellent  performance,  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  purity  of  the  style  in  which 
it  was  written,  than  useful  for  the  accuracy  of  the  state- 
ments  which  it  contained,  and  the  solidity  of  the  reason- 
ings which  were  founded  upon  them,  Sir  John  Davies  had 
the  merit  of  prevailing  upon  his  master  to  adopt  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland  a  liberal  and  conciliating  system  of  govern- 
ment, as  the  means  most  likely  to  succeed  in  civilizing  that 
wild  and  turbulent  country.     Ireland  indeed  seems  to  have 
been  in  all  ages  the  rock  on  which  speculative  politicians 
have  been  destined  to  split.     James  and  his  council  appear 
to  have  done  every  thing  that  could  have  been  effected  by 
public  laws  ;  and  that  his  measures  of  conciliation  did  not 
prove  more  efficient,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  difficult  and  al- 
most impracticable  nature  of  the  task  which  he  had  under- 
taken, rather  than  to  any  want  of  resolution  or  perseverance 
on  the  part  of  the  agents  whom  he  employed  in  carrying  into 
execution  the  regulations  which  he  had  planned.     Sir  John 
Davies  returning  after  some  years  to  England  was  raised  to 
the  Bench  :  and  in  the  year  1626,  having  just  received  the 
appointment  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  he  was  cut  off  by  an  apo- 
plexy in  the  57th  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Donne  was  another  individual  whom  his  literary  ac- 
quirements recommended  to  the  notice  of  James.     Donne's 
early  prospects  were  dark  and  gloomy  :  attached  to  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up  by  his  fa- 
mily, he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  university  without  a  de- 
gree ;  for  some  years  he  studied  the  law  as  a  member  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn,  when  the  death  of  his  father  put  him  in  possession 
of  3000/.  a  fund  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  inex- 
haustible.    The   publication   of  love   verses  abounding   in 
strange  conceits  and  far-fetched  allusions,  which,  through 
the  unaccountable  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  had  become 
popular,  introduced  him  to  the  society  of  the  dissipated  and 
gay,  where  he  exhausted  his  patrimony  and  stored  up  ample 
matter  of  penitence  for  his  graver  years. 
j        In  the  years  1596  and  7,  Donne  attended  the  Earl   of 
Essex  in  his  expedition  to  Cadiz,  through  whose  intercession, 
,    it  is  not  improbable,  that  on  his  return  he  obtained  the  place 
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of  secretary  to  Sir  Thomas  E<;crton,  keeper,  afterwards 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Haron  Ellesmere,  hy  wljoni  he  -was 
highly  favoured  and  marked  out  for  further  promotion.  But 
an  attachment  to  a  niece  of  Lady  Egerton,  v  liom  he  clan- 
destinely married,  hliglited  for  ever  these  fair  prospects. 
The  father  of  the  lady,  Sir  George  Moore,  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  was  so  violently  enraged  at  this  proceeding,  that  he 
never  ceased  to  importune  the  lord  keeper  till  he  had  wrung 
from  him  the  dismissal  of  Donne,  at  the  end  of  a  service  of 
five  years.  It  dties  not  appear  when  or  by  whom  Donne  was 
first  introduced  to  the  king.  James,  however,  was  immedi- 
diately  struck  w  ith  his  parts  and  learning,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  destined  him  for  preferment :  but  when  urged  to  be- 
stow upon  him  a  civil  oflice,  he  constantly  refused,  having 
predetermined  in  his  own  mind  to  prevail  upon  him  to  take 
orders.  Finding  the  royal  will  on  this  point  invincible,  ho 
consented,  after  some  strugf},les  with  himself,  to  take  orders ; 
was  admitted  by  royal  mandate  to  a  doctor's  degree  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  became  one  of  the  king's  chaplains. 

The  king  who  justly  thought  himself  bound  in  honour  to 
provide  for  Iris  doctor  as  he  -was  fond  of  styling  him,  sent  for 
him  to  attend  his  dinner  on  an  appointed  day.  When  his 
majesty  was  set  down,  before  he  had  eat  any  meat,  he  said, 
after  his  pleasant  manner,"  Dr.  Donne  I  have  invited  you  to 
dinner,  and  though  you  sit  not  down  with  me,  yet  I  will 
carve  to  you  off  a  dish  that  I  know  you  love  well  ;  for  know- 
ing you  love  London,  I  do  therefore  make  you  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's ;  and  when  I  have  dined,  then  do  you  take  your  be- 
loved dish  home  to  your  study,  and  much  good  may  it  do 
you."  This  preferment  satisfied  all  his  wishes  :  he  lived  be- 
loved and  respected,  and  died  generally  regretted  in  IG'll. 
Elegies  were  composed  in  honour  of  his  memory,  by  Corbet, 
Carew,  Jonson,  and  Lord  Falkland. 

We  have  selected  these  two  individuals  from  among  those 
to  whom  the  patronage  of  James  was  extended  to  shew  that 
he  manii'eslcd  an  anxiety  to  discover  and  reward  literary 
merit,  and  to  prove  that  in  the  protection  and  encouragement 
which  he  ailbrded  to  men  of  this  character,  he  did  not  act 
under  tiie  influence  of  that  unaccountable  caprice  by  which  he 
was  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  other  favourites. 

The  temper  of  this  prince  though  somewhat  irascible,  was 
only  on  great  and  repeated  provocations  susceptible  of 
rancour  and  revenge  :  towards  his  courtiers  and  favourites  he 
was  affable  and  kind  :  and  unfortunately  both  for  himself  and 
his  family,  he  could  deny  them  nothing :  and  his  genuine  love 
of  humour  always   pleaded  efi'ectualiy  in  behalf  of  literary 
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offenders.  Of  the  effect  of  wit  in  appeasing  his  resentment, 
v/e  have  the  following-  instance  in  Howel's  Letters :  "  As  I 
remember,  some  years  since,  there  was  a  very  abusive  satire 
in  verse  brought  to  our  king ;  and  as  the  passages  were 
being  read  to  him,  he  often  said,  that  if  there  were  no 
other  men  in  England,  the  rogue  should  hang  for  it.  At 
last,  being  come  to  the  conclusion,  which  was,  after  all  his 
railing, 

*'  Now  God  preserve  the  king,  the  queen,  the  peers. 
And  grant  the  author  long  may  wear  his  ears!" 

this  pleased  him  so  well,  that  he  broke  out  into  laughter,  and 
said.  By  my  soul,  so  thou  shalt  for  me,  thou  art  a  bitter,  but 
thou  art  a  witty  knave/' 

James's  propensity  to  favoritism  first  displayed  itself  in  the 
bounties  which  he  was  pleased  to  confer  on  Philip  Herbert, 
brother  of  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  Osborn  has  given  an 
account  of  this  personage  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  betrays  all 
the  malice  and  exaggeration  of  a  servant  discarded  for  dis- 
graceful misconduct.  Lord  Clarendon  who  may  be  safely 
trusted,  states  **  that  the  Earl  of  Montgomery  being  a  young 
man  scarce  of  age  at  the  entrance  of  King  James,  had  the 
good  fortune,  by  the  comeliness  of  his  person,  by  his  skill  and 
indefatigable  industry  in  hunting,  to  be  the  first  which  drew 
the  king's  eye  towards  him  with  affection.  Before  the  end  of 
the  first  or  second  year  he  was  made  gentleman  of  the  king's 
bed-chamber,  and  Earl  of  Montgomery ;  which  did  the  king 
no  harm;  for,  besides  that  he  received  the  king's  bounty  with 
more  moderation  than  others  who  succeeded  him,  he  was 
generally  known,  and  as  generally  esteemed,  being  the  son  of 
one  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  younger  brother  to  another  who 
liberally  supplied  his  expense,  beyond  what  his  annuity  from 
his  father  would  bear." 

"  He  pretended  to  no  other  qualifications  than  to  under- 
stand horses  and  dogs  very  well ;  which  his  master  loved  him 
ithe  better  for  (being  at  his  first  coming  into  England,  very 
jealous  of  those  who  had  the  reputation  of  great  parts)  and  to 
be  believed  honest  and  generous,  which  made  him  many 
(friends,  and  left  him  then  no  enemy."  The  indulgence  of  a 
iviolent  and  irregular  temper  exposed  him  however  in  after 
[life  to  the  hatred  of  many  and  the  contempt  of  all  men.  While 
lin  the  zenith  of  his  favour  and  power  he  paid  his  ^addresses 
ito  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  whom  "  after  long 
lOve,"  he  was  contracted  without  the  knowledge  of  friends 
jon  either  side ;  but  the  king,  "  taking  the  whole  matter 
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upon  himself,  made  pence  on  uU  sides."  Crown  lands  to  liu^ 
amount  of  more  tliau  1000/.  a  year  were  settled  on  the  bride- 
groom ;  and  masks  and  revels  in  which  no  cost  was  spared  gave 
splendour  to  the  celebration  olthe  nuptials.  Sir  Dudley  Carle- 
ton,  after  describing-  the  ceremony  of  the  morning  in  which 
the  king  gave  her  away  ;  and  "  she  in  her  tresses  and  trinkets 
brided  and  bridled  it  so  handsomely,"  tells  us,  that  she  indeed 
became  herself  so  well,  that  the  king  said,  if  he  were  unmar- 
ried, he  would  not  give  her  but  keep  her  himself;  he  adds,  (hat 
"at  niiiht  there  was  a  mask  in  the  hall  which  ior  conceit  and 
fashion  was  suitable  to  the  occasion.  There  was  no  small 
lo*>  that  night  of  chains  and  jewels,  and  many  great  ladies  were 
Bjade  shorter  by  the  skirts."  They  were  lodged  in  the  council- 
chamber,  when  the  king  in  his  sbirt  and  night-gown,  gave> 
them  a  reveille  viatin  before  they  were  up.  No  ceremony  was 
omitted  of  bridecakes,  points,  garters,  and  gloves,  which  have 
been  ever  since  the  livery  of  the  court. 

Of  the  entertainments  in  whicii  the  king  delighted,  and  in 
which  his  courtiers  lavished  their  treasures  ior  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  good  cousin  Christian,  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
seems  to  have  loved  deep  carousals  no  less  than  his  illustrious 
predecessor  the  uncle  of  Prince  Hamlet;  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing animated  description  from  the  sarcastic  pen  of  Sir 
John  Harrington.  He  describes  his  reception  at  Theobald's 
then  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury. 

'•  In  compliance  with  your  asking,  now  shall  you  receive  my 
account  of  rich  doings.  I  came  here  a  day  or  two  before  the  Danish 
king  came,  and  from  the  day  he  did  come  until  this  hour,  I  have 
been  well-nigh  overwhelmed  with  carousals  and  sports  of  all  kind. 
The  sports  began  each  day  in  such  manner  and  such  sort  as  had 
well-nigh  persuaded  me  of  Mahomet's  paradise.  We  had  women, 
and  indeed  wine  too,  of  such  plenty  as  would  have  astonished  each 
sober  beholder.  Our  feasts  were  magnificent  and  the  two  royal 
gviests  did  most  lovingly  embrace  each  other  at  table,  I  think  the 
Dane  hath  strangely  wrought  on  our  good  English  nobles ;  for 
those  whom  I  never  could  get  to  taste  good  liquor,  now  follow  the 
fashion  and  wallow  in  beastly  delights.  The  ladies  abandon  their  ^ 
sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication.  In  good 
troth,  the  parliament  did  kindly  to  provide  his  majesty  so  season-  , 
ably  with  money,  for  there  hath  been  no  lack  of  good  living  ;  shows, 
sights  and  banquetings  from  mom  to  eve." 

"  One  day  a  great  feast  was  held,  and  after  dinner  the  repre- 
sentation of  Solomon,  bis  temple,  and  the  coming  of  the  Queen  of  ■ 
Sheba  was  made,  and,  I  may  better  say,  was  meant  to  have  been   i 
made  before  their  majesties  by  device  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  ' 
others^But  alas!  as  all  earthly  things  do  fail  to  poor  mortals  ia. 
enjoyment,  so  did  prove  our  presentment  hereof.     The  lady  who 
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did  play  the  queen's  part,  did  carry  nipst  precious  gifts  to  both  their 
majesties,  but,  forgetting  the  steps  arising  to  the  canopy,  ovirset 
her  caskets  into  his  Danish  majesty's  lap,  and  fell  at  his  feet,  though 
I  rather  think  it  was  in  his  face.  Much  was  the  hurry  and  con- 
fusion ;  cloths  and  napkins  were  at  hand  to  raake  all  clean.  Hi"? 
majesty  then  got  up  and  would  dance  with  the  Queen  of  Sheba  -, 
but  he  fell  down  and  humbled  himself  before  her  and  was  carried 
to  an  inner  chamber  and  laid  on  a  bed  of  state  ;  which  was  not  a 
little  defiled  with  the  presents  Of  the  queen  which  had  been  be- 
stowed upon  his  garments;  such  as  wine,  cream,  beverage,  cakes, 
spices  and  other  good  matters.  The  entertainment  and  show  went 
Jbrtoard  and  most  of  the  presenters  went  hackxjoard,  or  fell  down  ; 
wine  did  so  occupy  their  upper  chambers.  Now  did  appear  in  a  rich 
dress,  faith,  hope,  and  charity :  hope  did  essay  to  speak,  but 
wine  rendered  her  endeavours  so  feeble  that  she  withdrew,  and  hoped 
the  king  would  excuse  her  brevity  :  faith  was  then  alone,  for  I  am 
certain  she  was  not  joined  with  good  works  and  left  the  court  in  a 
staggering  condition ;  charity  came  to  the  king's  feet,  and  seemed 
to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  which  her  sister  had  committed  ;  she 
then  returned  to  faith  and  hope  who  were  both  sick — in  the  lower 
hall.  Next  came  victory  in  bright  armour,  and  by  a  strangt 
medley  of  versification  did  endeavour  to  make  suit  to  the  king. 
But  victory  did  not  triumph  long ;  for  after  much  lamentable  utter- 
ance, she  was  led  away  like  a  silly  captive,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  the 
outer  steps  of  the  antichamber.  Now  peace  did  make  entry  and 
strive  to  get  foremost  to  the  king ;  but  I  grieve  to  tell  how  great 
wrath  she  did  discover  to  those  of  her  attendants ;  and,  much  con- 
trary to  her  semblance,  most  rudely  made  war  with  her  olive  branch 
and  laid  on  the  pates  of  those  who  did  oppose  her  coming." 

In  this  reign  lived  and  died  Sir  John  Spencer,  once  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  respecliug-  whom  some  circumstances  have 
been  mentioned  which  deserve  to  be  recorded  as  iUustrative 
of  manners  and  private  life.  Being  perhaps  the  richest  citizen 
of  his  time,  his  opulence  was  so  noted  that  one  of  the  pirates 
of  Dunkirk  who  during  this  and  the  succeeding  reign  com- 
mitted their  outrages  with  impunity  on  the  English  coast,  laid 
a  plan  to  carry  him  off  into  France  to  extort  a  ransom.  This 
plan  however  was  not  successful.  His  only  child,  a  splendid 
matrimonial  prize,  became  the  wife  of  William  Lord  Comp- 
toH,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Northampton,  to  whom  after 
his  recovery  from  a  temporary  fit  of  derangement  she  addressed 
the  following  letter,  which  contains  a  striking  exposition  of 
the  grants  and  wishes  of  a  city  heiress  raised  to  the  post  and 
privilege  of  a  lady  of  quality,  in  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
venteenth century. 

"  My  sweet  life,  now  I  have  declared  to  you  my  mind  for  set- 
tling of  your  state,  I  suppose  that  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink  and 
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consider  u  itliin  myjclf  what  allowance  were  meetest  for  me  : . . .   I 
pray  and  bcsoecli  you  to  grant  me  your  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the 
Bum  of  2600/.  quarterly  to  be  paid.     Also  I  would,   besides  that  al- 
lowance, have  600/.  quarterly,    to  be  paid  for  the  performance  of 
charitable  works  :  and  those  things  I  would  not,  neither  will  be  ac- 
countablf   for.     Also  I  will  have  three  horses  for  my  own  saddle, 
that  none  shall  dare    to   lend  or  borrow  ;   none  lend   but  I,  none 
borrow   but  you.     Also  I  would  have  two  gentlewomen,  lest  one 
should  be  sick,  or  have  some  other  let.     Also,  believe  it,  it  is  an 
undeccnt  thing  for   a  gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone  when 
God  hath  blessed  their  lord  and  lady  with  a  great  estate  :  also  when 
I  ride  a-hunting,  or  a-hawking,  or  travel  from  one  house  to  another, 
I  will  have  them  attending  ;  so  for  either  of  those  said  women,  I 
must  and  will  have  for  either  of  them  a  horse.     Also  I  will  have 
six  or  eight  gentlemen  ;  and  I  will  have  my  two  coaches,  one  lined 
with   velvet  to  myself,  with  four  fair  horses  ;   and  a  coach  for  my 
women,  lined  with  cloth  and  laced  with  go\d{she  had  not  i/et  forgot- 
ten the  mansion  house  and  its  glittering  accompaniments)   otherwise 
with  scarlet  and  laced  with  silver,  with  four  good  horses.     Also  at 
any  time  when  I  travel,  I  will  be  allowed  not  only  caroches  and 
spare  horses  for  me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  carriages 
as   be  fitting  for  all,  orderly,  not  pestering   my   things  with  my 
women's,   nor  theirs  with  either   chamber-maids,  nor  theirs  with 
wash-maids.     And  my  desire  is,  that  you  pay  all  charges  for  me. 
And  for  myself  besides  my  yearly  allowance,  I  would  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them  for 
the  country  and  six  other  of  them  very  excellent  good  ones.     Also 
I  would  have  to  put  in  my  purse  2000/.,  and  200/.  and  so,  you  to 
pay  my  debts.     Also  I  would  have  6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels  and 
4000/.  to  buy  me  a  pearl  chain.     Now  seeing  I  have  been  and  am 
so  reasonable  unto  you,  i  pray  you  do  find  my  children  apparel  and 
their  schooling,  and  all  my  servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 
Also  I  will  have  all  my  houses  furnished  and  my  lodging  chambers 
to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture  as  is  fit.     So  for  my  drawing 
chamber  in  all  houses,  I  will  have  them  delicately  furnished,  both 
with  hangings,   couch,  canopy,  glass,  carpet,  chairs,  cushions  and 
all  things  thereunto  belonging.     Also  my  desire  is,  that  you  would 
pay  your  debts,  build  up  Ashby-house  and  purchase  lands,  and  lend 
no  more  money,  as  you  love  God,  to  my  Lord-chamberlain   who 
would  have  all,  perhaps  your  life,  from  you.     So,  now  I  have  de- 
clared to  you  what  i  would  have,  and  what  it  is  that  I  would  not 
have,  I  pray  you,  when  you  be  an  Earl,  to  allow  me  2000/.  more, 
than  I  now  desire,  and  double  attendance." 

Of  Carr's  early  favour  and  the  jealousy  and  spite  which  his 
snccess  excited  in  a  courtier's  bosom,  we  extract  the  follow- 
ing proofs  from  a  letter  written  by  Lord  Thomas  Howard  to- 
Sir  John  Harrington. 

"  My  good  and  trusty  Knight, 
•'  If  you  have  good  will  and  good  health  to  perform  what  I  shall 
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command,  you  may  set  forward  for  court  whenever  it  suitetli  your 
conveniency;  the  king  hath  often  enquired  after  you,  and  would 
readily  see  and  converse  again  with  the  '  merry  blade,'  as  he  hath 
oft  called  you  since  you  were  here.  I  will  now  premise  certain 
things  to  be  observed  by  you  toward  well  gaining  our  prince's  good 
affections  ; — He  doth  wondrously  covet  learned  discourse,  of  which 
you  can  furnish  out  ample  means ;  he  doth  admire  good  fashion  in 
clothes,  I  pray  you  give  good  heed  hereunto  ;  I  would  wish  you  to  be 
well  trimmed ;  get  a  new  gerkin  well  bordered  and  not  too  short, 
the  king  saith  he  liketh  a  flowing  garment ;  be  sure  it  be  not  all  of 
one  sort  but  diversely  coloured,  the  collar  falling  somewhat  down, 
and  your  ruff  well  stiffened  and  bushy.  We  have  lately  had  many 
gallants  who  have  failed  in  their  suits  for  want  of  due  observance 
of  these  matters. 

I  wish  you  to  follow  my  directions  as  I  wish  you  to  gain  all  you 
desire.  Robert  Carr  is  now  most  likely  to  win  the  prince's  affec- 
tions, and  doth  it  wonderfully  in  a  little  time.  The  prince  leaneth  on 
his  arm,  pinches  his  cheek,  smooths  his  ruffled  garment.  This  young 
man  doth  much  study  all  art  and  device ;  he  hath  changed  his  tailors 
and  tiremen  many  times,  and  all  to  please  the  prince,  who  laugheth 
at  the  long-grown  fashion  of  our  young  courtiers,  and  wisheth  for 
change  every  day.  In  your  discourse  you  must  not  dwell  too  long 
on  ?LViy  one  subject,  do  not  of  yourself  say,  this  is  good  or  bad, 
but,  if  it  were  your  majesty's  good  opinion,  I  myself  should  think 
it  so  and  so,  I  will  advise  you  one  thing ;  the  roan  gennet  whereon 
the  king  rideth  every  day,  must  not  be  forgotten  to  be  praised,  and 
the  good  furniture  above  all  which  lost  a  great  man  much  notice 
the  other  day.  A  noble  did  come  in  suit  of  a  place,  and  saw  the 
king  mounting  the  roan  ;  delivered  his  petition  which  was  handed 
and  read,  but  no  answer  given.  The  noble  departed,  and  came  to 
court  next  day,  and  got  no  answer  again.  The  lord- treasurer  was 
then  pressed  to  move  the  king's  pleasure  touching  the  petition. 
"When  the  king  was  asked  for  answer  thereto,  he  said,  in  some  wrath, 
shall  a  king  give  heed  to  a  dirty  paper  when  a  beggar  noteth  not 
his  gilt  stirrups  ?  Now  it  fell  out  that  the  king  had  new  furniture 
when  the  noble  saw  him  in  the  court-yard,  but  he  was  overcharged 
with  confusion,  and  passed  by  admiring  the  dressing  of  the  horse. 
Thus,  good  knight,  our  noble  failed  in  his  suit." 

We  suspect  that  this  noble  peer  had  also  failed  in  some 
suit  when  this  letter  was  written  ;  and  that  his  disappoint- 
ment has  given  an  edge  to  his  successors,  which  renders  it 
unsafe  to  trust  implicitly  to  his  representation,  be  proceeds 
in  the  same  strain  and  says, 

^  "  Carr  hath  all  the  favours  as  I  told  you  before  ;  the  kingteacheth 
him  Latin  every  morning,  and  I  think  some  one  should  teach  hina 
English  too  ;  for  as  he  is  a  Scotch  lad  he  hath  much  need  of  better 
language.  The  king  doth  much  covet  his  presence  ;  the  ladies 
too  are  not  behind-hand  in  their  admiration,  for  I  tell  you,  good 
knight,  this  fellow  is  straight  limbed,  well-favoured,  strong  shoul- 
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dereil  and  smooth  faced,  with  some  sort  of  cunning  and  show  of 
modesty  ;  though  G  — wot,  lie  well  knoweth  when  to  show  his  im- 
pudence. You  are  not  young,  you  are  not  handsome,  you  are  npt 
finely;  and  yet  will  you  come  to  court,  and  think  to  be  well  fa- 
voured ?  Why,  I  say  again  good  knight,  that  your  learning  may 
somewhat  prove  worthy  hereunto  ;  your  Latin  and  your  Greek, 
your  Italian  and  your  Spanish  tongues,  your  wit  and  discretion,  may 
be  well  looked  into  for  a  time,  as  strangers  at  such  a  place;  but 
these  are  not  the  things  men  live  by  now  a-days.  VVill  you  say  the 
moon  shineth  all  the  summer  ?  that  the  stars  are  bright  jewels  fit 
for  Carr's  ears  ?  that  the  roan  gennet  surpasseth  Bucephalus,  and  is 
worthy  to  be  strodden  by  Alexander  i*  that  his  eyes  are  fire,  his  tail 
Berenice's  locks,  and  a  iew  more  fancies  w(n-thy  your  noticing? 
your  lady  is  virtuous  and  somewhat  of  a  good  house-wife;  has 
lived  in  a  court  in  her  time,  and  I  believe  you  may  venture  her 
forth  again  ;  but  I  know  these  would  not  so  quietly  rest,  were  Carr 
to  leer  on  their  wives  as  some  do  perceive,  yea,  and  like  it  well 
too,  that  they  should  be  so  noticed.  If  any  mischance  be  to  be 
wished,  'tis  breaking  a  leg  in  the  king's  presence,  for  this  fellow 
owes  all  his  favour  to  that  court ;  I  think  he  hath  better  reason  to 
speak  well  of  his  own  horse  than  of  the  king's  roan  gennet.  We 
are  almost  worn  out  in  our  endeavours  to  keep  pace  with  this  fellow 
in  his  duty  and  labour  to  gain  favour,  but  all  in  vain  ;  where  it  endeth 
I  cannot  guess,  but  honours  are  talked  of  speedily  for  him." 

A  monstrous  mass  of  misrepresentation,  contradictioQ  and 
falsehood  has  been  published  by  tlie  memoir  writers  of  that 
day  respecting  the  king's  views  and  conduct  during  the 
trial  of  this  infamous  minion,  and  his  profligate  accomplices 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  Weldon  describes 
in  gross  and  disgusting  terms  (which  would  be  hardiy  justi- 
fiable even  if  the  circumstances  were  true)  the  dissimulatioti 
practised  by  the  king  in  his  final  parting  with  Somerset. 
This  writer  states,  that  the  Earl  of  Somerset  never  parted 
from  Jiimes  with  more  seeming  aifection  than  at  this  time 
when  he  knew  Somerset  would  never  see  him  more.  When 
the  earl  kissed  the  king's  hand,  the  king  hung  about  his  neck, 
saying,  "  For  God's  sake  when  shall  1  see  thee  again  I  Ou 
my  soul  I  shall  neither  eat  nor  sleep  until  you  come  again !" 
The  earl  told  him,  "  On  Monday,"  this  being  on  the  Friday. 
*'  For  God's  sake  let  me,"  said  the  king.  The  earl  was  not 
in  his  coach  when  the  king  used  these  very  words,  in  the 
hearing  of  four  servants,  one  of  whom  was  Somerset's  great 
creature,  and  of  the  bed  chamber,  who  reported  it  to  the  au- 
thor of  this  history  ;  "  I  shall  never  see  his  face  more." 

We  cannot  believe  the  king  to  have  been  guilty  of  such 
atrocious  and  gratuitous  dissimulation  without  much  better 
authority  than  tliat  which  is  here  presented  to  us.    W^liatever 
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disposition  James  might  have  felt  in  this  instance  to  practise 
the  king-craft  on  which  he  prided  himself,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  would  have  been  called  into  action  on  an  occasion 
from  which  he  could  derive  no  advantage,  and  which  must 
have  exposed  him  to  the  merited  contempt  and  abhorrence 
of  all  Itie  world.  The  discovery  of  Somerset's  atrocious 
guilt  must  have  filled  the  king's  mind  with  indignation  and 
horror  ;  and  in  the  first  burst  of  his  surprise  and  fury,  he 
imprecated  a  solemn  curse  upon  Coke  and  his  posterity,  if 
he  spared  any,,  and  upon  himself  and  his,  if  he  pardoned  any 
of  those  who  had  made  him  the  unwitting  accomplice  of 
their  adultery  and  murder.  From  the  first  discovery  of  this 
dark  transaction  we  do  not  perceive  that  the  king  took  any 
steps  which  interfered  improperly  with  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  justice ;  and  considering  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  it  should  not,  we  think,  excite  pecu- 
liar surprise  that  an  individual  so  much  under  the  influence 
of  personal  attachments  should  feel  an  insurmountable  repug- 
nance to  suffer  the  blood  of  a  man  once  so  dear  to  him  to 
flow  on  the  scaffold.  The  contest  between  his  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  his  feelings  of  compassion  may  sufliciently  account 
for  the  excessive  agitation  which  the  king  is  said  to  have 
betrayed  during  Somerset's  trial,  without  ascribing  it  to  the 
base  fear  of  some  important  disclosure  which  it  is  insinuated 
the  prisoner  had  it  in  his  power  to  make.  We  cannot  in 
any  view  of  tlie  subject  compliment  our  fair  memorialist  on 
the  taste  which  induced  her  to  retain  the  following  passage. 
We  are  persuaded  that  if  she  had  listened  to  the  advice  of 
the  "  delightful  teacher  and  indulgent  friend"  to  whom  her 
volumes  are  incribed,  it  would  have  been  expunged  : 

"  In  fact  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Somerset  was  in  possession 
of  some  important  secret  of  the  king's  which  he  threatened  to  be- 
U-ay  :  that  he  hoped  by  this  menace  to  escape  a  trial,  but  was  at 
length  by  skilful  management,  prevailed  upon  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  promise  of  a  pardon  :  all,  indeed,  that  the  king  could  with  any 
appearance  of  decency  grant.  What  this  secret  might  be,  it  is  in 
vain  to  enquire  ;  that  it  was  a  '  mystery  of  iniquity'  there  can  be 
little  doubt ;  but  its  nature  was  never  known.  That  it  related  to 
the  poisoning  of  prince  Henry  has  been  much  believed,  but  may 
surely  be  pronounced  untrue." 

What  Miss  Aikin  wishes  to  insinuate  by  the  above 
passage  we  cannot  undertake  to  conjecture  ;  but  it  would 
have  redounded  more,  we  think,  to  the  credit  of  a  writer  of 
the  present  day,  to  have  distrusted,  at  least,  the  coarse  slan* 
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tier,  wliich  rests  ouly  upon  the  malignant  representations  of  a 
^isappointpd  partizan. 

The  remaiuder  of  James's  reif?n  from  the  rise  of  Bucking- 
ham to  the  king's  death  is  singularly  barren  of  events  which 
fall  properly  within  the  province  of  the  memoir  writer. 
Nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  pacific  tenor  of  this  mo- 
narch's days  with  the  exception  of  the  prince's  romantic  and 
ill-advised  journey  to  Spain,  and  the  quarrels  which  he  had 
Avith  the  few  and  short  parliaments  convened  by  him.  The 
absence  of  iiis  baby  Charles,  "  under  the  indiscreet  guidance 
of  his  humble  slave  and  dog  Stenny"  as  Buckingham  always 
signed  himself,  seems  to  have  tilled  the  king  with  the  alarm 
natural  to  a  kind  and  indulgent  father;  and  the  joy  which  his 
return  inspired  made  him  forget,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  dis- 
appointment excited  by  the  (inal  rupture  of  the  negociation 
for  marrying  him  to  the  Infanta.  When  Charles  was  on  the 
point  of  quitting  Spain  in  anger  or  despair  at  the  securities 
for  spiritual  articles  which  were  required  of  him,  Cotting- 
ton,  by  the  advice  of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  was  dispatched 
with  a  report  from  the  prince  and  duke  which  called  forth 
from  the  kind  old  king  the  following  aflectionate  reply  ; 
■which  if  it  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea  of  a  great  prince 
will  we  are  persuaded  find  its  excuse  in  the  kindred  feelings 
of  every  affectionate  parent : 

«*  My  sweet  boys, 
"  Your  letter  by  Cottington  hath  stricken  me  dead ;  I  fear  it 
will  very  much  shorten  ray  days,  and  I  am  the  more  perplexed  that 
i  do  not  know  how  to  satisfy  the  people's  expectation  here,  neither 
do  I  know  what  to  say  to  our  council,  for  the  fleet  that  stayed  upon 
a  wind  this  fortnight,  Rutland  and  all  aboard  might  now  be 
stayed,  and  I  know  not  what  reason  I  shall  pretend  for  the  doing 
of  it ;  but  as  for  my  advice  and  directions  that  ye  crave,  in  case 
they  will  not  alter  their  decree,  it  is  in  a  word,  to  come  speedily 
away,  if  you  can  get  leave,  and  give  over  all  treaty.  And  this  I 
speak  without  respect  of  any  security  they  can  offer  you,  except 
ye  never  look  to  see  your  old  dad  again,  whom  I  fear  ye  shall 
never  see,  if  ye  see  him  not  before  winter.  Alas !  I  now  repent  me 
sore  that  I  ever  suffered  you  to  go  away.  I  care  for  match  nor 
nothing  so  I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms  again  :  God  grant  it, 
God  grant  it,  God  grant  it;  Amen,  Amen,  Amen  1  I  protest  ye 
shall  be  as  heartily  welcome  as  if  ye  had  done  all  things  ye  went 
for,  so  that  I  may  once  have  you  in  my  arms  again,  and  God  bless 
you  both,  my  only  sweet  son,  and  my  only  best  sweet  servant,  and 
let  me  hear  from  you  quickly  with  all  speed,  as  ye  love  my  life  ; 
and  so  God  send  you  a  happy  and  joyful  meeting  in  the  arms  of 
your  dear  dad." 

«  From  Greenwich,  the  24'th  of  June  1623." 
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In  his  contests  with  his  parliaments,  James  betrays,  it  is 
true,  on  many  occasions,  that  lofty  tone  of  prerogative  in 
which,  at  least  in  speculation,  he  loved  lo  indulge.  But  the 
harsh  and  parsimonious  refusals  with  which  these  assemblies 
met  his  demands  of  reasonable  supplies  are  not  easily  justi- 
fied :  they  drove  him  to  pursue  measures  to  which  his  nature, 
when  not  vexatiously  thwarted,  was  not  inclined,  and  which 
under  a  prince  of  more  energetic  and  persevering  temper 
would  in  all  probability  have  confirmed  those  abuses  which 
they  wished  to  redress.  It  would  we  think  be  difficult  even 
for  the  renowned  disciple  of  Cocker,  who  advocates  economy 
in  our  days,  to  give  any  valid  reasons  for  the  hard-hearted 
parsimony  which  the  parliaments  of  this  reign  evinced  :  the 
extraordinary  grants  during  the  whole  of  it  did  not  exceed 
630,000/.  which,  divided  among  twenty-one  years,  makes 
30,000/.  a  year.  In  this  estimate  are  not  included  the  sup- 
plies, amounting  to  300,000/.  which  were  granted  to  the  king 
by  his  last  parliament.  These  were  paid  in  to  their  own 
commissioners  ;  and  the  expenses  of  the  Spanish  war  were 
much  more  than  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  The  distressed 
family  of  his  daughter  was  a  great  burden  on  James  during 
a  part  of  his  reign.  The  detractors  of  this  prince  say,  that 
he  did  not  possess  a  frugality  proportioned  to  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  his  finances,  and  tax  him  in  loud  terms  with 
extravagance  and  profuse  liberality.  Those  however  who 
bring  this  charge  against  his  memory  should,  in  fairness,  ad- 
vert to  the  very  narrow  limits  of  his  revenues:  they  should 
also  remember,  that  in  his  personal  habits  he  was  remarkably 
frugal,  was  fond  of  no  magnificence  and  addicted  to  no  ex- 
pensive pleasures  :  for  hunting,  to  which  he  was  particularly 
devoted,  cannot  surely,  in  the  case  of  a  monarch,  be  de- 
scribed as  an  amusement  unreasonably  and  injuriously  ex- 
pensive. His  expenses  indeed  were  the  effects  of  his  libe- 
rality rather  than  of  luxury.  On  himself  personally  he  ex- 
pended nothing  ;  his  treasury  never  very  full,  was  exhausted 
in  the  gifts  which  he  bestowed  upon  others  :  gilts  it  is  true, 
insignificant  when  compared  with  those  of  other  arbitrary 
monarchs,  but  fatal  to  a  prince  so  impoverished  as  James. 

An  amusing  trait  in  the  character  of  James  is  the  ear- 
nestness which  on  all  occasions,  the  king  evinces  to  restrain 
the  propensity  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  flock  to  London 
which  had  increased  with  the  increasing  gaiety  and  luxury 
of  the  capital.  In  his  proclamations  and  star-chamber 
speeches  he  inveighs  warmly  against  the  growth  of  new 
buildings  in  the  suburbs,  and  advances  a  variety  of  reasons 
to  persuade  the  landed  proprietors  to  reside  in  those  man- 
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sions  where  their  ancestors  had  exercised  hospitality  from 
generation  to  f^eneration.  "  One  of  the  greatest  causes," 
says  this  uiu-ourlly  monarch,  "  of  all  grnllemcn's  desire  that 
have  no  calling  or  errand  to  dwell  in  London,  is  apparently 
the  pride  of  the  women  ;  for  if  they  he  wives,  then  their 
hnsbands,  and  if  they  be  maids,  then  their  fathers  must  bring 
them  up  to  London  ;  because  the  new  fashion  is  to  be  had  no 
where  but  in  London  :  and  here,  if  they  be  unmarried,  they 
mar  their  marriages,  and  if  they  be  married,  they  lose  their 
reputation,  and  rob  their  husband's  purses.  It  is  the  fashion  of 
Italy — that  all  the  gentry  dwell  in  the  principal  towns,  and 
so  the  whole  country  is  empty  :  even  so  now  in  England,  idl 
the  country  is  gotten  into  London,  in  a  short  time  England 
will  be  only  London  and  the  whole  country  left  waste;  for 
as  we  now  do  imitate  the  French  in  fashion  of  clothes,  and 
lacquies  to  follow  every  man,  so  have  we  got  the  Itidian 
fashion,  in  living  miserably  in  our  houses  and  dwelling  all  in 
the  city :  but  let  us  in  God's  name  leave  these  idle  foreign 
toys,  and  keep  the  old  fashion  of  England."  "  Therefore"  he 
concludes,  "  as  every  fish  lives  in  his  own  place,  some  in  the 
fresh,  some  in  the  salt,  some  in  the  mud,  so  let  every  one 
live  in  his  own  place,  some  at  court,  some  in  the  city,  some 
in  the  country  ;  specially  at  festival  times,  as  Christmas  and 
Easter,  and  the  rest." 

We  do  not  think  that  James's  literary  publications  deserve 
all  the  contempt  with  which  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  treat 
them.  There  are  some  passages  in  his  BasUicon  Doron 
which  appear  to  us  both  correct  and  forcible,  when  reference 
is  made  to  the  period  in  which  they  were  written  :  addressing 
Prince  Henry,  he  says,  "  Take  heed,  therefore,  my  son,  to 
the  puritans,  very  pests  in  the  Church  and  commonweal, 
^hom  no  deserts  can  oblige,  neither  oaths  nor  promises 
bind  ;  breathing  nothing  but  sedition  and  calumnies,  aspiring 
without  measure,  railing  without  reason,  and  making  their 
own  imaginations,  (without  any  warrant  of  the  word)  the 
square  of  their  conscience.  I  protest  before  the  great  God, 
and  since  I  am  here  as  upon  my  testament,  it  is  no  place  for 
me  to  lie  in,  that  he  shall  never  find  with  any  Highland  or 
Border  thieves,  greater  ingratitude  and  more  lies  and  vile 
perjuries  than  with  these  fanatic  spirits  ;  and  suffer  not  the 
principals  of  them  to  brook  your  land,  if  ye  like  to  sit  at  rest ; 
except  ye  would  keep  them  for  trying  your  patience,  as 
Socrates  did  an  evil  wife."  His  speeches  and  Avritings  are 
not  free  from  the  blemishes  by  which  the  literature  of  the 
age  was  tainted,  although  his  opening  addresses  to  his  par- 
liament  will  appear  to  advantage,   if  compared    with    the 
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speeches  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  was 
always  some  eminent  and  learned  lawyer.  No  one  was  more 
skilful  in  starting  objections  and  foreseeing  dangers  and  dif- 
ficulties ;  and  the  event  frequently  gave  a  character  of  pro- 
phetic truth  to  his  warnings,  which  must  have  been  the  result 
of  genuine  sagacity.  To  his  exposition  of  the  views  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Puritans  just  adverted  to,  we  shall  subjoin  ano- 
ther instance  of  foresight  v.'hich  places  his  sagacity  in  the 
strongest  light.  Lord  Clarendon  speaking  of  ihe  impeach- 
ment of  the  Lord  Treasurer  who  was  become  obnoxious  to 
Buckingham,  says,  that  "  when  this  prosecution  was  en- 
tered upon  and  that  the  king  clearly  discerned  it  was  con- 
tri\e{J  by  the  duke  and  that  he  had  likewise  prevailed  with 
the  prince  to  be  weil-pleased  with  it :  his  majesty  sent  for 
them,  and  with  much  warnUh  and  passion  dissuaded  them 
from  appearing  further  in  it ;  and  conjured  them  to  use  all 
their  interest  and  authority  to  restrain  it,  as  such  a  wound  to 
the  crown  as  could  not  easily  be  healed.  And  when  he  found 
the  duke  deaf  to  all  his  arguments,  entreaties  and  commands, 
he  said  in  great  choler,  "  Cy  God,  Stenny,  you  are  a  fool, 
and  will  shortly  repent  this  folly,  and  will  find  that  in  a  fit  of 
popularity,  you  are  making  a  rod  with  which  you  will  be 
scourged  yourself;"  and  turning  in  some  anger  to  the  prince, 
he  told  him  "  that  he  would  live  to  have  his  belly  full  of 
parliament  impeachments  ;  and  when  1  shall  be  dead,  you 
will  have  too  much  cause  to  remember  how  much  you  have 
contributed  to  the  weakening  of  the  crown  by  the  two  pre- 
cedents, you  are  now  so  fond  of:  intending  as  well  the  enga- 
ging the  parliament  in  the  war,  as  the  prosecution  of  the 
£arl  of  Middlesex." 

We  take  our  leave  of  Miss  A.  and  her  present  work  in 
perfect  good  humour  :  she  must  perceive  by  the  space  which 
we  have  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  its  contents  that  we 
do  not  hold  her  book  in  low  estimation:  if  it  is  less  in- 
teresting than  her  memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  this  must 
probably  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  character  of  the  monarch 
whose  court  she  has  undertaken  to  describe  than  to  any  want 
of  skill  or  industry  on  her  part  in  the  selection  and  arrange- 
ment of  her  matei'ials.  If  she  had  curtailed  or  omitted  alto- 
gether the  details  of  public  or  domestic  transactions  which 
are  to  be  found  in  every  historian,  and  with  which  all  our 
readers  must  be  familiar ;  and  supplied  their  place  with  a 
more  copious  selection  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  manners 
and  habits  of  domestic  life,  we  are  sure  that  "he  would  have 
presented  her  readers  v^ith  a  not  less  agreeable,  and  cer- 
tainly a  more  useful  publication. 
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The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  David's,  have  awarded  a  Premium  of  50/.  to 
Mr.  H.  V.  Tehhs,  Proctor,  of  Doctors  Commons,  for  the 
best  Essay  on  the  Scripture  Doctrine  of  Adultery  and  Di- 
vorce, and  on  the  criminal  Character  and  Punishmetit  of 
Adultery  by  the  ancient  Laws  of  England  and  other  Coun- 
tries, and  which  he  will  shortly  puhlish 

A  Second  Edition  of  the  Rev.  T.  Young's  Three  Sermons 
on  St.  Pauls  Doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  Original 
Sin,  and  Predestination  ;  with  Notes. 

The  Narrative  of  a  Journey,  undertaken  in  the  Years 
1819,  1820,  and  1821,  through  France,  Italy,  Svntzerland, 
parts  of  Germany  bordering  on  the  Rhine,  Holland,  and  the 
Netherlands :  comprising  Incidents  which  occuri'ed  to  the 
Author,  (at  the  time  suffering  under  deprivation  of  Sight,) 
and  various  Points  of  Information  collected  on  his  Tour.  By 
James  Holman,  R.N.  &  K.W. 

A  Vindication  of  the  Authenticity  of  the  Narratives  con- 
tained hi  the  First  Two  Chapters  of  the  Gospels  of  St.  Mat- 
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thew  and  Sf.  Luke,  bcinp;'  an  Investigation  of  Objections 
urged  by  the  Uiiitaiiau  Kditors  of  the  improved  Version  of 
the  New  Testament ;  with  Appendices,  containing  Strictures 
on  the  latter  Editions  of  that  \Vork,  and  Animadversions  on 
Dr.  Lant  Carpenters  recent  Publication,  entitled  an  Exa^ 
mination  of  Bishop  Magees  Charges  against  Unitarians  and 
Unitarianisvi.     By  a  Layman. 

The  Second  Edition  of  the  Clerical  Guide,  or  Ecclesias- 
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A  Defence  of  tlie  Doctrine  and  Worship  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  in  a  Series  of  Letters,  addressed  to  the  Rev.  John 
Lingard.     By  the  Rev.  N.  J.  Hollingsworth,  M.A.     A  new 
and  enlarged  Edition. 

Popery  the  Mi/stery  of  Babylon  ;  or,  the  Abominations  of 
the  Church  of  Rome.  By  a  beneficed  Clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  a  Graduate  of  Cambridge. 

The  Rev.  R.  W.  Bamford,  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  late  Superintendent  of  the  Blue-Coat  Hospital, 
at  Liverpool,  has  in  the  Press,  a  Volume  of  Essays  on  the 
Discipline  of  Children,  particularly  as  regards  their  Educa- 
tion. 

Leqendre's  Elements  of  Geometry,  and  of  Plane  and 
Spherical  Trigonometry.  Edited  by  David  Brewster, 
LL.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  and  Secre- 
tary to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  With  additional 
Notes  and  Improvements.     In  8vo.  with  Wood-culs,  &c. 

Coeur  de  Lion  ;  or,  the  Third  Crusade.  A  Poem,  in  Six- 
teen Books.  By  Eleanor  Anne  Porden,  Author  of  the 
Veils;  the  Arctic  Expeditions,  &c.     In  2  vols.  8vo. 

Collections  towards  a  History  of  Ancient  Lnstitutions, 
Customs,  Discoveries  in  Science,  and  Mechanical  Inventions. 
Selected  and  abridged  from  the  Beytrage  zur  Geschichte 
der  Erfindungen  of  Professor  Beckmann,  of  the  University 
of  Gottengen,  with  various  important  Additions.  In  2  vols. 
12mo. 

Sermons  on  the  Book  of  Genesis,  tending  to  shew  that 
there  is  indeed  but  one  Religion  in  the  two  Testaments,  that 
the  Writings  of  Moses  testify  of  Christy  and  that  nothing 
tends  more  to  explain  the  Gospel,  to  enlarge  the  Views  of 
the  Believer,  and  to  exalt  his  Notions  of  the  Redeemer, 
than  an  intimate  Acquaintance  with  the  Ancient  History  of 
the  Bible,  together  with  the  Promises,  Prophecies,  and 
Types  of  Christ,  and  the  Gospel  Dispensations.  By  the 
Rev.  William  Bassett,  M.A.  Curate  of  Brandon,  in  Suf- 
folk.     In  2  vols.  12mo. 
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Art.  I.  An  Inquiry  ifito  the  Opinions,  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern, concerning  Life  and  Organization.  By  John  Bar- 
clay, M.D.  Lecturer  on  Anatomy,  &;c.  Sfc.  Edinburgh, 
8vo.     pp.  542.     Whittakers.     1822. 

No  man  performs  a  greater  service  to  philosophy  than  he 
who  points  out  the  boundaries  of  legitimate  inquiry;  and  to 
no  class  of  persons  is  this  service  more  necessary  than  to 
youthful  students,  who  are  just  entering  upon  those  difficult 
and  somewhat  seducing  investigations,  which  respect  the 
bodily  structure  and  mental  endowments  of  the  human  being. 
It  is  a  fact  no  longer  disguised,  that  anatomical,  and  more 
particularly  physiological  pursuits,  have  a  tendency  to  carry 
away  the  mind  towards  materialism.  The  more  candid  among 
medical  men  themselves  frankly  acknowledge  the  charge ; 
and  the  more  pious  of  them  lament  that  there  should  be  so 
much  ground  for  it ;  whilst,  as  the  danger  assumes  a  magni- 
tude in  proportion  to  the  ignorance  of  the  inquirer,  the  evil 
in  question  is  found  to  prevail  most  extensively  in  those  dis- 
secting-rooms which  are  frequented  by  very  young  men,  and 
in  those  essays  which  are  produced  by  mere  novices  in  sci- 
ence. The  most  appropriate  remedy  in  all  such  cases  is  to 
supply  an  increase  of  knowledge;  and,  as  Dr.  Barclay  ex- 
presses it,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  what  learned  and 
ingenious  men  have  already  written  on  the  subject,  we  may 
be  able  to  moderate  the  rash  excesses  of  vanity,  and  prevent 
them  from  betraying  their  ignorance  to  the  world,  by  publish- 
ing, as  new,  opinions  which  have  been  repeatedly  published 
before  ;  have  repeatedly  been  obsolete  ;  have  been  repeat- 
edly revived  ;  and  repeatedlv  become  obsolete  again. 
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On  this  subject  wo  find,  indeed,  tliat  few  original  opinions 
or  arguments  have  been  advanced  on  any  one  poii.t  since  the 
days  of  Lucretius,  and  even  of  Aristotle.  The  novelties 
which  have  been  since  introduced,  are  found  to  be  chiefly 
novelties  of  expression,  not  of  ideas:  accompanied,  it  is 
true,  with  certain  characteristics  of  manner,  and  also  with 
attempts  at  additional  illustration  from  the  views  of  the  mi- 
croscope, and  the  visions  of  some  pretenders  to  chemistry. 
The  impelling-  motives,  however,  the  leading  opinions,  and 
the  leading  arguments,  as  our  author  justly  observes,  have 
undergone  scarcely  any  change,  and  appear  at  this  day  to  be 
generically  and  specilically  the  same  that  they  were  several 
centuries  ago. 

The  object  of  the  learned  and  most  laborious  work  now 
before  us  is  to  give  the  history  of  opinion,  on  "  Life  and  Orga- 
nization," from  the  first  dawn  of  philosophy  down  to  our  own 
times — from  Democritus  and  Ocellus  Lucanus  to  Lawrence 
and  Abernethy.  It  is  accordingly  to  be  regarded  as  an  outline 
or  compendium  of  every  thing  which  has  been  written  on  this 
interesting  subject  ;  and  the  reader,  we  assure  him,  will  find 
it  replete  with  information,  and  even  %f  ith  entertainment ; 
distinguished  too  by  a  very  acute  logic  in  exposing  the  absur- 
dities of  even  the  most  celebrated  physiologists  ;  supporting 
every  where  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  against  a  host 
of  insidious  or  infidel  authors  ;  and  at  length  we  must  own 
ending,  like  all  other  books  on  the  same  topic,  by  an  implied 
acknowledgment  that  life,  or  the  vital  principle,  or  whatever 
else  the  thinking,  conscious  part,  in  man  shall  be  called,  will 
for  ever  elude  the  researches  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
accomplished  inquirers. 

Of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  their  fantastic  reveries,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  speak  at  any  length  ;  for  it  somehow 
strikes  us  that  we  have  got  only  the  verbal  expressions  used 
by  those  clever  persons,  without  possessing  a  key  to  the 
precise  meaning  of  either  their  arguments  or  their  terms. 
This  opinion  is  forced  upon  us  by  the  simple  consideration 
that  their  language,  taken  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is 
either  unintelligible  or  positively  absurd.  What,  for  exam- 
ple, could  be  meant  by  asserting,  as  the  Stoics  were  pleased 
to  assert,  that  the  human  soul  was  air,  ivarm  and  ignited,  or 
38  Hippo  maintained,  that  it  was  ivater  ;  or,  as  Democritus 
taught,  that  it  was  Jire  ;  or  finally,  as  Heraclitus  dreamed, 
that,  as  the  soul  of  the  universe  was  a  vapour,  or  exhalation 
from  tli€  moist  elements,  so  the  souls  of  animals  were  vapours, 
or  exhalations  from  their  own  bodies.  Thales  was  the  first 
who  held  that  the  soul  was  always  in  motion,  and  itself  the 
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origin  of  that  motion.  Pythagoras,  again,  was  pleased  to 
teach  in  the  hingnage  of  allegory  that  it  was  a  self-moving 
morad  or  unit ;  Plato  maintained  that  it  was  a  substance 
conceivable  only  by  the  understanding,  and  moving  accord- 
ing to  harmony  and  number :  Aristotle  imagined  it  to  be  the 
first  entelecheia,  or  (as  George  Wither  expressed  the  idea) 
"the  first  continuall  motion  of  a  bodie-nalurall,  having  in  it 
those  instrumental  parts,  wherein  was  possibility  of  life;" 
and  Dinarchus  (or  Dicoearchus,  as  others  will  have  it,)  de- 
fined the  soul  to  be  a  *'  harmony  of  heat,  cold,  moisture,  and 
dryness." 

The  total  want  of  meaning  in  these  expressions  really  in- 
duces us  to  believe  that  we  have  lost  the  key  to  the  proper 
import  of  the  language  employed  by  the  ancient  Greek  philor 
sophers.  In  opposition  to  this  hypothesis,  however,  it  may 
be  alleged  that  the  writings  of  modern  physiologists,  on  t!io 
subject  of  Life  and  Organization,  are  not  a  whit  more  intelii- 
gible  :  and  that  the  ravings  of  Deniocritus,  in  regard  to  cogi- 
tative atoms,  and  of  Heraclitus,  in  reference  to  an  intellec- 
tual vapour,  may  be  fairly  matched  by  the  extravagancies  of 
Hobinet,  the  absurdities  of  Maupertuis,  and  even  by  the 
childish  fictions  of  several  of  our  own  countrymen.  In 
truth,  between  those  who  speculated  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  the  authors  whose  works  are  still  recent  from  the  press  ; 
the  main  difference  consists  in  the  physical  illustrations  em- 
ployed by  them,  whilst  endeavouring  to  recommend  doctrines 
which,  in  either  case,  have  had  no  other  foundation  than  the 
wildest  hypothesis,  or  the  most  unwarrantable  assumptions. 
The  more  ancient  and  the  more  modern  physiologists  have 
respectively  availed  themselves  of  the  lights  of  science,  ac- 
cording to  the  actual  degree  of  advancement  to  which  it  had 
attained  ;  and  they  have  incorporated  their  speculations  with 
the  notions  prevailing  at  the  period  when  they  wrote,  relative 
to  the  properties  of  material  substances,  and  thus  we  have, 
in  the  works  of  the  former,  a  constant  reference  to  atoms,  to 
motion,  or  to  number,  whilst  in  the  publications  of  the  latter, 
we  have  substituted  in  their  place  the  equally  obscure  ex- 
pressions of  chemical  affinities,  electrical  energies,  and  mag- 
netic attractions  ; — all  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  inquiry  in  which  they  are  employed. 

All  the  opinions  hitherto  entertained  respecting  the  vital 
phenomenon,  says  Dr.  Barclay,  "  may  be  ascribed  to  one 
or  other  of  two  causes  ;  namely,  to  a  certain  organism  of 
the  materials  of  which  the  visible  structure  is  composed,  or 
to  a  principle  totally  distinct  from  that  structure,  recognized 
by  all  mankind,  as  something  different  from  body,  and  in- 
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vested  with  a  distinct  appellation  in  all  known  languag'es. 
Those  who  refer  liie  to  a  particular  mechanism,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  reason  as  follows. 

"  An  egs,  when  recent,  does  not  exhibit,  and  could  never 
have  exhibited  any  thing  analogous  to  vital  phenomena. 
The  eye  cannot  trace  in  it  any  thing-  more  than  an  organized 
structure;  and  yet  in  that  state  regulate  the  temperature  so 
as  to  prevent  the  derangement  of  its  parts,  and  it  will  continue 
not  only  lor  weeks,  but  for  months  and  years,  a  collection  of 
mere  organized  matter.  Yet  alter  these  years  apply  the  de- 
gree or  quantity  ol'  heat  that  the  parent  communieates  when 
she  is  hatching  ;  imitate  her  instincts,  turn  it  at  tiujes  to  con- 
tinue the  heat  with  occasional  interrupti(nis,  and  the  embryo 
within  will  begin  to  grow,  to  move,  and  to  live,  and  at  last 
will  exhibit  all  the  instincts,  appetites,  and  passions  belonging 
to  the  species  which  first  gave  it  birth.  Suppose  that  this  is 
a  species  of  swallow,  or  one  of  that  kind  that  may  be  reduced 
to  the  torpid  state  ;  suppose  again,  that  upon  the  approach 
of  the  cold  season,  the  temperature  of  this  bird,  artificially 
hatched,  becomes  low,  its  digestion  languid,  and  that  all  its 
functions  shall  in  succession  be  gradually  suspended  ;  it  must 
again,  as  it  was  in  the  egg,  be  reduced  to  a  mere  organized 
structure;  and  yet  this  structure,  as  well  as  the  egg,  will  *; 
upon  the  return  of  warmth  and  of  plenty,  begin  not  only  to  >■ 
move  and  to  live,  but  to  seek  for  a  mate,  to  propagate  its  ^ 
kind,  and  display  all  the  instincts  and  passions,  and  the  rest-  ? 
less  vivacity  peculiar  to  its  tribe.  jx 

"  In  this  case  do  not  the  several  phenomena  of  life  pro-  % 
ceed  entirely  from  organism  and  heat  I  If,  besides  these, 
there  be  any  other  cause,  of  which  of  the  senses  it  may  fairly 
be  asked,  is  it  the  .object '.  Who  is  the  man  that  has  seen  it 
or  heard  it  J  Who  has  touched  it,  tasted  it,  or  smelled  it? 
We  need  only  look  around  to  be  fully  convinced  that,  besides 
these  two,  any  other  cause  is  merely  imaginary.  Do  we  not 
observe  most  of  our  insects  and  plants  gradually  sinking  into 
motionless  torpor  as  the  sun  is  retiring  in  the  season  of  au- 
tumn t  And  observe  we  not  again,  these  insects  and  plants  in 
full  animation,  as  he  returns  with  exhilarating  rays  in  the  sea- 
sou  of  spring  ?  And  while  we  see  this  with  our  own  eyes, 
do  we  not  hear  from  voyagers  and  travellers  that,  between 
the  tropics,  where  he  constantly  dispenses  so  liberal  a  portion 
of  his  animating  influence,  the  insects  live,  and  the  plants  are 
adorned  with  blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  with  verdant  foliage 
all  the  year  round  ?  If  this  hypothesis  can  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  vital  phenomena,  what  kind  of  unnatural  per- 
verseness  can  possibly  induce  us  to  grope  in  dark  and  hidden    . 
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corners  in  search  of  invisible  imaginary  beings,  to  perform 
what  is  naturally,  obviously,  and  demonstrably  performed 
without  them  ?  After  seeing  so  clearly  what  we  have  sjen, 
we  remain  content  with  the  obvious  causes,  and  shaii  leave 
enthusiasts  to  hunt  alter  mysteries,  or  indulge  in  fanciful 
whims  and  hypotheses,  as  being  perhaps  more  congenial  to 
their  taste  than  facts  and  observations." 

In  this  way  does  our  author  personate  the  materialist,  and 
bring  forward  the  reasonings  usually  employed  by  that  class 
of  inquirers,  in  the  department  of  physiology.  The  chief  ob- 
jection, as  is  well  observed,  to  the  hypothesis  on  which  the 
whole  argument  turns,  arises  from  the  undeniable  fact  that 
organic  structure  (or  organism,  as  the  Doctor  calls  it,)  is  itself 
an  effect — and  an  effect,  too,  produced  by  vital  functions — 
and  cannot  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  strict 
philosophy,  be  regarded  as  the  cause  whence  itself  has  arisen. 
As  the  seeds  of  plants  and  the  eggs  ot  animals  are  evidently 
as  much  organized  structures,  and  as  mucii  the  effects  of  vital 
phenomena,  as  the  plants  and  animals  from  which  they 
spring,  those  writers  sport  a  very  silly  and  puerile  sophism, 
who  first  represent  them  as  extremely  minute  chemical  parti- 
cles, and  then,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  organism,  say 
that  by  means  of  their  chemical  affinities,  thev  afterwards 
produce  animals  and  plants.  Tiie  fact  is,  they  are  the  ani- 
mals and  plants  themselves,  in  their  early  or  incipient  state 
of  existence:  and  this  sophism,  continues  our  autuor,  instead 
of  accounting  for  their  structure  and  organism,  does  when 
closely  investigated,  imply  no  more  than  that  plants  and  ani- 
mals, however  young  and  however  diminutive  at  their  com- 
mencement, grow  older  by  time,  and  larger  by  nutrition. 

It  is  indeed  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between 
the  causes  of  vital  phenomena  and  the  conditions  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  life  ;  whilst  it  is  obvious  that  from  con- 
foundins:  and  viewing'  as  one  these  two  classes  of  circuni- 
stances,  the  principal  errors  of  physiology  have  arisen,  t'or 
instance,  corn  may  be  preserved,  when  properly  secured  from 
the  approach  of  air  and  moisture,  several  hundred  years,  dur- 
ing which  long  period  the  vital  principle  remains  in  a  torpid 
state,  retaining  only  what  may  be  called  the  potentiality  of 
life ;  and  yet,  at  the  end  of  it,  if  the  grain  be  deposited  in 
soil  suitably  prepared,  the  long-suspended  functions  of  vita- 
lity will  begin  to  manifest  themselves,  and  the  embryo  plants 
to  expand  their  several  members  in  healthy  vegetation.  Now, 
as  in  this  case  the  physical  causes  or  conditions  of  life  were 
heat  and  moisture,  we  may  perhaps  discover  the  grounds 
upon  which  the  ancient  philosophers  pronounced  life  {Atvxei) 
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to  be  iu  some  instances  Jire,  in  others  water,  and  in  most 
cases  a  conibinaliun  of  these  two  elements.  It  souikIs  ex- 
cessively absurd  to  say  that  tbe  soul  is  heat,  or  air,  or  Tuuis- 
tare,  or  motion  ;  but  if  we  regard  tbese  in  Ibe  light  of  con- 
ditions essential  to  the  developemcnt  of  the  vital  enerj^ies  in 
an  animal  or  a  plant,  the  language  of  (Jrecian  philosophy 
becomes  at  least  somewhat  intelligible. 

The  lirst  chapter  of  Dr.  Barclay's  In(|uiry,  which  gives  a 
"  summary  view  of  ditferent  opinions  entertained  by  the  an- 
cients concerning  the  cause  of  the  vital  phenomena,"  is  ex- 
tremely amusing,  and  contains  within  a  comparatively  small 
compass,  the  result  of  much  reading  and  much  more  leflec- 
tion.  It  may  strike  some  readers  perhaps,  that  there  was  no 
necessity  for  so  many  extracts  from  Lucretius,  or  so  minute  a 
commentary  on  the  epicurean  notions,  which  he  has  immor- 
talized in  his  celebrated  poem,  or  finally  so  lull  an  exposition 
of  the  •'  origin  of  things,"  and  the  "  order  of  things,"  ac- 
cording to  the  fancies  of  the  several  atheistical  scribblers 
whose  opinions  are  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius.  To 
us,  however,  this  is  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  book.  We 
have  temper  sufficient  to  trille  with  the  luxuriant  imagina- 
tions of  ancient  sophists,  M'ho  knew  little  of  physics,  and 
nothing  of  true  religion  ;  but  we  can  exercise  no  forbearance 
towards  the  sceptical  writers  of  a  Christian  country,  who 
abuse  the  knowledge  which  the  others  ardently  sought,  and 
voluntarily  run  into  the  darkness  from  which  their  predeces- 
sors laboured  to  escape. 

The  third  chapter  of  the  work  introduces  us  to  the  "  opi- 
nions of  those  who  since  the  revival  of  learning  in  Europe, 
have  treated  of  the  causes  of  organization,  and  ascribed  the 
principal  phenomena  of  liie  to  organic  structure."  The  wri- 
ters of  this  order,  among  whom  are  ranked  Leibnitz,  Haller, 
Buflbn,  Elumenbach,  Gassendi,  Cuvier,  and  Cabanis,  are 
divided  chielly  in  regard  to  the  inquiry  which  respects  the 
existence  of  the  soul  before  it  be  united  to  a  human  body  ; 
and  they  take  their  place  on  either  side  of  the  question,  ac- 
cording as  they  stand  for  involution,  or  for  dissemination. 
It  is  imagined  by  both  that  the  souls  of  men  have  had  a  sort 
of  being  since  the  first  creation  of  things;  that  "  all  the 
generations  of  plants  and  animals  which  are  yet  to  appear, 
have  been  existing  somewhere  or  other  for  thousands  of 
years;  and  that  embryo  animals,  so  long  invisible,  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  sperm  of  the  male,  as  seminal  animaU 
cula;  or  under  the  appellation  oi  germs,  if  they  appear  in 
the  ovarius  of  a  female."  It  seems  to  be  with  respect  to  the 
mode  ia  which  these  infinitesmal  organisms  ai'e  preserved 
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till,  in  the  coarse  of  ordinary  causes,  they  are  developed  and 
brouc^ht  to  maturity,   that  the  controversy  between  the  invo- 
liitionists    and    the  disseminists  has  been  maintained  ;  and 
were  it  not  that  no  opinion  is  too  absurd  for  a  lover  of  theory 
to  hold  and  to  teach,  we  could  hardly  have  believed  that  men 
calling  themselves  philosophers  would  ever  have  indulged  in 
such  conjectures  as  the  following.     "  In  maintaining  this  in- 
visible  pre-existence,  some  have  imagined  that  the  numerous 
generations  of  each  species  were,  as  soon  as  created,  packed 
up  together,  either  side  by  side,  or  one  within  the  other,  like 
concentric  strata  in  a  bulbous  root,  in  a  parcel  so  small  as  not 
to  be  visible,  and   then  so  deposited  in  the  frame  of  their 
first  parents,  as    to  be  successively  and  gradually   evolved 
by  the  future  processes  of  generation.     This  is  the  theory  of 
involution^—"  The   less  ingenious   and  the  more  inexpert 
who    could  not  comprehend  this  intricate  mode  of  packing 
and  unpacking,  which  was  puzzling  even  to  Bonnet  himself, 
have  generally  preferred  the  mode  of  disseminating  them  all 
at  once,  scattering  them  abroad  as  soon  as  created,  through 
the  regions  of  space,  to  people  the  air,  the  waters,  and  the 
earth,  and  there  to  wait  for  proper  opportunities  of  insinuat- 
ing themselves  into  those  natural  parts,  that  may  be  unoc- 
cupied, and  neither  too  old   nor  too  diseased  for  developing 
their  contents.     This  is  the  theory  of  dissemination^' 

Dr.  Barclay,  who  seems  to  like  a  joke,  makes  himself  very 
merry  at  the  expence  of  both  these  classes  of  theorists.     The 
involutionists  are    pressed   with   many  puzzling  queries,  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  their  packages  and  the  mode  of  their 
transference  from  one  subject  to  another.     It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
scriptural  expression  that  the  whole  human  race  V)ere  in  the 
loins  of  their  first  parent  Adam,  bat  it  is  obviously  a  form  bf 
speech  grounded  on  a  figure,  and  not  meant  to  be  taken  lite- 
rally as  a  strict  physiological  statement.     Leibnitz,  however, 
and  several  of  his  followers,  dismiss  the  metaphor  and  seize 
the  apparent  fact.     "  Ainsi  je  croirois,"  says  that  ingenious 
writer,  "  que  les  ames,   qui  seront  un  jour  ames  humaines, 
commo  celles  des  autres  especes,   ont  ete  dans  les  semences, 
et  dans  les  ancetres   jusqu'a  Adam,  et  ont  existe,  par  conse- 
quent, depuis  le   commencement  des  choses,  toujours  dans 
une  maniere  de  corps  organist,  en  quoi  il  semble  que  Mon- 
sieur Swammerdara,  le  R.  P.  Mallebranche,  M.  Bayle,  M. 
Pitcairn,  M.  Hartsocker,  et  quantite  d'autres  personnes  tres- 
habiles  soient  de  mon  sentiment.     Et  cette  doctrine  est  assez 
confirmee  par  les  observations  microscopiques  de  M.  Leeu- 
wenhock,  et  d'autres  bons  observateurs." 
As  to  the  disseminists,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not 
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treated  witli  either  more  reserve  or  greater  respect.  They 
are  usked,  liow  lljoir  genus,  wandering  in  empty  space  in 
search  ol  hahitalion.s,  are  able  to  distinguish  their  own  spe- 
cies;  how  lhe>  obtain  inforniation  of  the  particular  parts 
which  are  suited  to  their  purpose,  and  ready  to  receive  them  ; 
how,  alter  this  information  is  obtained,  they  discover  the 
way  by  which  they  are  to  enter;  whether  by  the  breath,  along" 
with  the  food,  or  by  the  absorbents  opening-  on  the  surface ; 
— whether  alter  the  select  few  are  devi^loped,  which  the  usual 
wants  of  the  species  require,  or  after  the  appropriate  parts 
are  incapable  of  developing  more,  myriads  that  remain  in 
their  primary  state  immediately  retire  in  search  of  other  re- 
ceptacles, or  remain  till  the  spirit  of  the  body  in  which  they 
reside  be  summoned  to  a  tenement  beyond  the  grave  :  and 
these  are  questions  which  no  author  has  yet  been  able  to 
answer. 

Bonnet,  the  celebrated  naturalist,  was,  as  we  have  already, 
hinted,  an  involutionist,  but  with  the  characteristic  modesty 
of  his  gentle  nature,  he  seems  unwilling  to  hazard  the  strife 
of  controversy,  even  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  hypothesis. 
"  Je  n'ai  pas  decide  entre  I'hypothese  de  V emboitement  et 
celle  de  la  dessemination  des  germes  :  J'ai  seulement  donne 
entendre  que  j'inclinois  vers  V emboitement''  Generation, 
of  course,  according  to  the  theory  of  this  latter  school,  was 
only  a  process  of  developement,  or  expansion  of  the  germs 
transmitted  from  age  to  age  in  the  persons  of  a  thousand  an- 
cestors, and  finding  at  length  a  combination  of  circumstances 
suited  to  their  naturalization.  This  view  of  the  subject, 
however,  is  surrounded  with  numerous  difficulties,  which 
Bonnet  was  ready  to  acknowledge,  and  even  prepared  him- 
self to  explain.  In  his  work  on  organized  bodies,  he  labours 
to  unfold  some  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  develope- 
ment of  germs,  particularly  how,  during  their  expansion, 
they  are  occasionally  turned  into  monsters  ;  and  how  by  the 
intercourse  of  two  individuals  of  different  sexes  and  species, 
they  are  sometimes  converted  into  mules  or  hybrids  ;  and 
finally,  how,  after  continuing  to  exist  without  any  change  in 
an  infinite  variety  of  circumstances  for  thousands  of  years, 
they  may  at  last  in  this  temporary  passage  through  the  bodies 
of  two  individuals,  contract  the  diseases,  habits,  dispositions, 
structure,  and  form,  by  which  these  individuals  are  charac- 
terized. 

Haller  was  originally  a  decided  auti-involutionist,  being  of 
opinion  that  the  structure  of  the  offspring  is  formed  by  some 
generative  processes  in  the  bodies  of  the  parents.  At  length, 
however,  yielding  to  what  he  imagined  the  force  of  truth,  he 
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took  his  place  among  those  whom  he  had  formerly  opposed, 
and  espoused  the  notion  of  pre-existing  germs.     The  con- 
version of  such   a  man  was  a  great  triumph  to  Bonnet  and 
Spallauzani,   who  regarded  the  change  of  opinion  elfected  in 
Ihe  mind  of  that  distinguished  physiologist,  together  with  the 
supposed  facts  which  gave  occasion  to  it,  as  the  strongest  of 
all  evidence  in  support  of  their  hypotheses.     But  the  pro- 
gress of  discovery  which  had  secured  for  them  this  splendid 
victory,  threatened  by  its  further  advancement  to  weaken  the 
foundations  of  their  power,  and  even  to  overthrow  it  altoge- 
ther.    "  Animalcula  Infusoria,"  observes  our  author,  *'  were 
found  to  spring  suddenly  in  both  animal  and  vegetable  infu- 
sions, or  according  to  Fray,  in  mineral  mixtures,  not  through 
a  regular   and   continued  series  of  generations,   but  without 
parents,  as  if  by  a  new  and  original  creation.     Spallanzani 
and  Bonnet,  who  not  only  remarked,  but  also  contributed  to 
establish   the   fact,    had    here   to    renounce    their    favourite 
hypothesis  of  involution,  to  adopt  that  of  dissemination,  and 
to  admit  that  the  process  of  developement  by  generation  was 
not  universal.     Still,  however,  they  adhered  to  the  hypothesis 
that  plants  and  animals  had   all   been  existing  since  the  cre- 
ation,  and  that  these  animalcules,  though  utterly  invisible, 
had  from  time  immemorial  been  existing  in  the  air,  the  water, 
or  the  earth,  waiting  opportunities  for  their  own  peculiar  modes 
of  developement ;  but  as  none  was  supposed  to  have  had  its 
residence  in  the  element  of  fire,  that  element  was  employed 
as  a  test  to  ascertain  in  which  of  the  three  remaining  elements 
they  principally  resided.     For  this  purpose  the  animal  and 
vegetable  matters  of  the  infusions  were  boiled,  roasted,  sub- 
jected even  to  the  heat  of  the  blow-pipe,   and  immediately 
shut  up,  not  only  in  vessels  accurately  corked,  but  hermeti- 
cally  sealed.     Animalcules    notwithstanding   sprang  up    in 
numbers,   when  the  vessels  were  capacious.     It  was   then 
supposed  that  the  germs  might  have  been  existing  in  the 
water  which  had  been  inclosed  along  with  the   animal  and 
vegetable  matters:  upon  this  the  water  was  previously  dis- 
tilled, and  afterwards  examined  minutely  through  the  micro- 
scope before   it  was   enclosed  ;    an   examination   evidently 
superfluous,  as  by  the  hypothesis  germs  are  not  visible  until 
[they  are  partly  at  least  evolved.     The  suspicion  next  fell  upon 
jthe  air,  and  more  particularly  as  a   smaller  number,   and  in 
jiess   variety,    appeared  in  vessels    of   narrower  dimensions 
[where  the  air  was  scanty,  and  \\\ey  never  made  their  appear- 
ance at  all  when  the  infusions  were  confined  in  vacuo.     But 
rthe  air  was  also  exposed  to  boiling  heat,  alter  it  was  inclosed. 
iFrom  whence  then  came  the  animalcules  V* 
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Amidst  these  experiments  and  hypotheses,  each  physiologist 
preferred  that  particular  interpretation  of  facts  which  best 
accorded  with  his  previous  habits  of  thinking.  Spallanzani 
embraced  that  view  of  them  which  gave  countenance  to  his 
favourite  notion  of  the  pre-existeuce  of  germs ;  imagining  that 
the  temperatures  to  which,  in  the  course  of  his  experiments, 
he  had  exposed  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters  employed 
by  him,  must  have  destroyed  the  vegetative  powers  of  any 
particles  of  which  they  were  composed  ;  not  reflecting,  as 
Dr.  Barclay  well  observes,  that  the  like  temperature  would 
have  also  destroyed  the  vegetative  powers  of  any  of  his 
germs.  Needham,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  engaged  in 
similar  experiments,  and  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Spallanzani,  was  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  the  origin  of  these 
animalcules  to  certain  properties  in  the  particles  of  matter, 
but  with«)ut  pretending  that  these  properties  were  either 
essential  or  underived,  as  obviously  appears  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  his  friend  BuflTon. 

Since  we  have  mentioned  Needham  in  connexion  with 
Bul/bn,  we  cannot  refrain  from  reminding  the  reader  how 
far,  in  the  case  of  these  authors,  the  paltry  spirit  of  personal 
ambition  tarnished  the  love  of  science  and  the  purity  of  friend- 
ship. Engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  and  guided  by  the  same 
views,  they  prosecuted  their  experiments  together,  and  appear 
for  a  time  to  have  communicated  freely  to  each  other  the  new 
lights  which  they  succeeded  in  throwing  upon  their  favourite 
study.  Buflon,  however,  in  relating-  these  experiments  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Natural  History,  creates  in  the  mind 
of  his  reader  the  impression  that  they  were  chiefly  his  own. 
He  mentions  Needham,  indeed,  but  it  is  only  incidentally 
and  as  a  subordinate  person — a  species  of  treatment  which 
provoked  the  indignation  of  the  Jesuit,  and  induced  him  to 
publish  in  his  own  defence. 

BuflTon,  as  well  as  his  coadjutor  Needham,  denied  the  pre- 
existence  of  germs,  and  yet  with  singular  inconsistency  main- 
tained the  existence  of  certain  embryos,  which  in  favourable 
circumstances  were  capable  of  combining  so  as  to  becoi»e 
entire  plants  and  animals.  Plants  and  animals  are  therefore 
to  be  viewed  as  consisting  of  a  multitude  of  germs — a  fact  of 
which  proofs  may  be  drawn,  says  he,  even  from  the  more  com- 
mon and  inferior  species,  such  as  worms,  polypi,  elms,  wil- 
lows, and  many  other  plants  and  insects,  every  part  of  which 
contains  a  whole,  and  in  order  to  become  a  plant  or  an  insect, 
requires  only  to  be  unfolded  or  expanded.  Considering  or- 
ganized bodies  in  this  point  of  view,  an  individual  is  a  whole 
uniformly  constructed  in  all  parts,  a  collection  of  an  infinite 
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number  of  particles  every  way  similar,  an  assemblage  of 
germs,  or  minute  individuals  of  the  same  species,  which,  in 
certain  circumstances,  are  capable  of  being  expanded,  and  of 
becoming  new  beings,  like  those  from  which  they  were  origi- 
naily  separated. 

Buffon,  however,  was  neither  steady  nor  consistent  in  his 
views.  Reflecting  upon  the  numerous  experiments  made  by 
himself,  by  Daubenton,  and  Needham,  he  began  to  suspect 
that  their  conclusions  had  exceeded  the  warranty  of  their 
facts — that  tlie  moving  particles  which  they  had  seen  in  the 
seminal  fluids,  and  in  a  variety  of  bolh  animal  and  vegetable 
infusions,  were  not  decidedly  embryos  or  germs.  These  par- 
ticles, no  doubt,  were  most  abundant  in  the  semina  of  animals 
and  the  seeds  of  plants,  but  they  were  also  found  in  a  variety 
oF  substances  which  had  been  exposed  to  a  roasting  heat ;  and 
what  farther  convinced  him  that  they  were  not  animals,  was 
that  they  moved  only  for  a  time  in  a  certain  direction  ;  moved 
without  intervals ;  and  when  once  stationary,  moved  not 
again,  and  never  were  observed  to  propagate  their  species. 
From  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  from  the  absence  of 
certain  other  characters,  esteemed  necessary  to  the  constitu- 
tion (;f  germs,  Buffon  concluded  that  he  saw  in  the  moving 
atoms  or  animalcules,  a  kind  of  living  and  organic  particles, 
equally  adapted  to  the  formation  of  every  species  of  organized 
structures,  whether  plants  or  animals  ;  all  of  tliem  too  being, 
as  he  thought,  precisely  of  the  same  species  ;  not  the  result 
of  any  process  of  generation  ;  not  the  etfect  of  any  animal  or 
vegetable  process  ;  bat  substances  constituting  the  universal 
semen — the  causes,  not  the  consequence  of  organization — ^ 
not  germs^  but  the  primary  incorruptible  elements  of  all 
germs,  and  ultimately  of  all  organized  substances. 

Dr.  Barclay  is  very  successful  in  exposing  the  absurdity 
of  Bufion's  system,  particularly  as  it  respects  the  moulds  in 
jwliich  the  organic  particles  are  supposed  to  assume  the 
[several  forms  of  the  animals  and  vegetables  whose  species 
|they  are  employed  to  perpetuate;  and  also  in  regard  to  the 
■functions  of  these  particles  in  the  process  of  generation. 
We  must  not  indulge  in  the  details  of  this  part  of  the 
physiological  hypothesis.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Buffon 
revives  the  epicurean  notion  that  the  seminal  fluid  is  an 
extract  from  all  the  different  parts  of  the  body :  and  iraa- 
[gines,  of  coarse,  that  the  organic  particles  proceeding  from 
jthe  head  will  arrange  themselves  in  the  head  of  the  foetus, 
(those  from  the  feet  will  go  to  the  feet,  those  from  the 
pight  side  of  the  parent  to  the  right  side  of  the  child, 
lamJ  those  from  the  left  to  the  left.    **  Bat,"  says  our  author, 
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"  \f  hat  becomes  of  this  seminal  extract  when  the  organs  of 
any  of  the  parents  are  defective  ;  when  their  limbs  are  am- 
putated ;  or  when  there  are  no  eye-balls  in  their  orbits  I 
Are  the  organs  of  their  offspring  etjually  defective  f  Surely 
not,  il  we  can  trust  to  daily  experience  ;  but  they  certainly 
ought  to  be  according  to  this  old  and  vulgar  hypothesis.  Far- 
ther we  may  also  be  entitled  to  ask,  what  particles  of  the 
male  parent,  or  what  ol"  the  female,  had  ever  been  the  parti- 
cles of  a  placenta,  a  chorion,  an  amnios,  or  a  liquor  amnii  ? 
It  is  in  vain  for  the  author  to  reply  that  these  are  formed  of 
superjiuovs  particles.  On  his  present  hypothesis,  they  must 
form  parts  similar  to  those  from  which  they  are  derived  ;  or 
if  he  recur  to  a  former  hypothesis,  they  should  meet  together 
in  fortuitous  assemblage  and  form  tape-worms,  ascarides, 
and  other  different  species  of  vermes;  but  on  all  the  hypo- 
theses which  he  has  devised,  they  are  incapable  of  forming  a 
placenta,  or  any  of  the  membranes  peculiar  to  the  foetus." 

Most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the  mad  scheme  of  Pa- 
racelsus for  making  a  human  being,  by  shutting  up  in  the 
belly  of  a  horse  a  certain  preparation,  which  we  do  not  choose 
to  describe.  At  the  end  of  forty  days,  we  are  assured,  it  will 
have  some  resemblance  to  a  man,  but  will  still  be  pellucid, 
and  without  a  body.  If  alter  this,  however,  it  be  daily,  cau- 
tiously, and  prudently  nourished  and  fed  with  the  arcanum  of 
human  blood,  and  kept  for  forty  weeks  in  the  constant  and 
equable  heat  of  the  horse's  belly,  it  will  then  become  a  true 
and  living  infant,  having  all  its  members  similar  to  those  of 
an  infant  that  is  born  of  a  woman,  but  much  smaller.  "  This 
production,"  says  Paracelsus,  "  we  term  an  homunculus ;  and 
it  must  afterwards  be  reared  with  the  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion, till  it  grow  to  full  stature,  and  begin  to  have  wisdom  and 
understanding.  This,"  adds  the  crazy  physician,  "  is  one  of 
the  greatest  secrets  which  the  Deity  has  revealed  to  a  mortal 
and  sinful  man." 

Amatus  Lusitanus,  as  quoted  by  Blumenbach,  gravely  men- 
tions, as  an  established  and  well  known  fact,  that  a  human 
foetus  had  been  actually  produced  by  the  chemical  art,  al- 
though it  died  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  bottle.  "  Certo  sci- 
mus,"  says  he,  "  chemico  artificio  puerum  conflatum  esse,  et 
sua  omnia  membra  perfecta  contraxisse,  ac  motum  habuisse  ; 
qui  cum  a  vase  ubi  continebatur,  extractus  esset,  moveri 
desiit.  Novit  haec  accuratius  Julius  Camilus,  vir  singularis 
doctrine,  et  rerum  occultarum  et  variarum,  maguus  scruta- 
tor," &c.  &c. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus,  and  some  other  ancients, 
that  nature  herself  required  some  ejcperience  before  she  sac- 
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ceeded  in  making  a  complete  man  ;  and  every  novice  in  phy- 
siology is  aware  that  attempts  are  still  made,  from  time  to 
time,  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  human  race  to  some  lucky  hit 
in  the  combination  of  her  organic  particles,  or  in  the  co-ope- 
ration of  her  chemical  affinities.  The  title  of  Robinet's  book, 
of  which  the  object  was  to  call  in  the  aid  of  modern  science 
to  illustrate  the  Epicurean  notion  of  fortuitous  structure, 
bears  openly  this  atheistical  doctrine;  for  it  runs  "  Conside- 
rations Philosophiques  de  la  Gradation  Naturelie  des  Formes 
de  I'Etre,  ou  les  Essais  de  la  Nature  qui  apprend  a  faire 
I'Homme."  From  observing  that  several  species  of  minerals 
and  plants  bear  a  distant  resemblance  to  some  parts  of  the 
human  body,  this  most  absurd  author  supposes  that  the  main, 
or  rather  the  sole  object  of  nature,  froni  the  very  commence- 
ment of  her  operations,  was  to  make  man ;  and  that  accord- 
ingly the  various  definite  forms  which  meet  our  eyes  in  the 
animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  kingdoms,  are  nothing  more 
than  the  casual  results  of  her  numerous  experiments  whilst 
aiming,  by  a  great  variety  of  means,  at  the  accomplishment  of 
what  he  calls  her  chef  d'ceuvre.  Such  minerals  as  have  been 
likened  to  the  human  heart,  the  brain,  the  ear,  the  eye,  the 
kidneys,  or  the  foot,  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  approach 
to  the  great  object  of  nature's  ambition — the  formation  of  an 
intellectual  biped  :  whilst  the  ape  and  oran-outang  may  be 
viewed  as  marking  the  last  stage  in  the  progress  of  experi- 
ment, and  as  affording  a  decisive  proof  that  the  mighty  desi- 
deratum was  about  to  be  realized.  Robinet  fancies  that, 
during  these  empirical  and  tentative  operations,  he  sees 
nature  in  labour,  groping  her  way  through  all  the  prodigi- 
ously diversified  series  of  forms  and  structures,  making  expe- 
riments, collecting  observations,  and  serving  a  long  and 
tedious  apprenticeship  in  learning  the  difficult  art  of  man- 
making.  "  Dans  la  suite  prodigieusement  variee  des  animaux 
inferieurs,  je  vois  la  nature  en  travail  avancer  en  tatonnant 
vers  cet  etre  excellent  qui  couronne  son  oeuvre  : — ^et  je  crois 
pouvoir  appeller  la  collection  de  ces  etudes,  C apprentissage 
de  la  nature,  ou  les  essais  de  la  nature  qui  apprend  a  faire 
rhomme." 

But,  as  Dr.  Barclay  very  justly  asks,  how  does  it  happen 
that  now,  when  she  has  actually  learned  the  art,  nature  con- 
tinues to  work  like  an  apprentice  I  We  can  easily  conceive, 
says  he,  that  a  being  of  the  character  which  is  here  ascribed 
to  her,  might  in  a  number  of  her  earlier  attempts  have  pro- 
duced monsters  ;  and  that  these  monsters,  although  they  fell 
'short  of  her  expectations,  might  have  been  the  means  of  cor- 
recting many  previous  mistakes,  of  acquiring  dexterity  in 
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operation,  of  sng-geslinfj^  new  and  important  ideas,  and  of 
thus  facilitating-  tlie  attainment  of  her  object.  But  the  object 
once  attained,  what  further  use  for  any  experiments  ?  What 
pretence  either  for  ignorance  or  want  of  dexterity  ?  In  short, 
since  tlie  main  object  of  nature  was  to  make  man,  why  does 
she,  now  that  she  has  found  out  the  method,  ever  condescend 
to  engage  herself  in  a  meaner  employment  ?  Notwithstand- 
ing her  great  discovery,  slie  continues,  we  find,  to  produce, 
as  of  old,  those  abortions  in  minerals,  plants,  and  animals 
which  were  understood  merely  to  point  out  the  end  that  she 
was  desirous  to  attain;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  unac- 
countable adherence  to  former  habits,  we  may  still  perceive 
among  her  works  not  only  irrational  alnimals,  such  as  ]>ig'S 
and  turkeys,  but  also  the  numerous  species  of  insects  and 
zoophytes,  together  with  those  mocking  resemblances  iti 
stone  and  metals  to  which  fanciful  men  have  given  the  names 
of  encephalites,  lithocardites,  ophthalmolites,olites,  padolites, 
and  chirites. 

Olten  since  we  began  this  article  have  we  thought  upon 
that  expression  in  the  Psalms,  "  He  that  sitteth  in  the  hea- 
vens shall  laugh  ;  the  Lord  shall  hold  them  in  derision  :"  and 
assuredly,  if  on  any  subject  the  presumption  and  folly  of  men 
could  excite  a  feeling  of  contempt  among  beings  of  a  higher 
order,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  directed  towards  most  of  the 
speculations  now  current  on  life  and  organization. 

The  name  of  Cuvier  stands  high  as  an  anatomist,  a  natu- 
ralist, and  we  believe  as  a  proficient  also  in  general  physics. 
In  the  branch  of  physiology,  however,  now  under  our  consi- 
deration, be  writes  not  with  more  intelligence  or  precision 
than  Democritns,  or  the  author  of  the  Essais  de  la  Nature 
qui  apprend  a  faire  Thomme.  He  rejects  indeed  with  scorn 
the  indestructible  monads,  pre-existing  germs,  organic  par- 
ticles, and  semina  rerum,  as  altogether  unworthy  of  notice, 
whilst  he  ascribes  the  organization  of  plants  and  animals  to 
what  he  calls  a  vital  force^  a  vital  impulse,  or,  varying  the 
phrase,  to  a  certain  species  of  motion,  or  finally  to  nothing 
but  to  life  itself  Here  we  have  words  and  nothing  more. 
We  have  a  description  of  the  effect  without  any  explanation 
of  the  cause  ;  for  the  terms  "  vital  force"  and  "  vital  impulse" 
denote  merely  the  action  of  a  principle  already  in  operation^ 
and  afford  no  light  whatever  as  to  the  history  or  the  nature 
of  that  principle  considered  apart  from  its  effects.  The  in- 
formation supplied  by  the  use  of  such  technical  language 
amounts  simply  to  this — than  an  organized  structure  in  plants 
and  animals  is  the  result  of  vital  action  ;  and  vital  action 
proceeds  from  life  ;  and  life  itself  can  neitlMjr  be  defined  nor 
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comprehended.     The  vital  principle  is  manifested  in  all  or- 
ganic structures  by  certain  phenomena,   such   as  digestion, 
circulation,   respiration,   and  excretion,  and  in   animals   by 
voluntary  motion  and   the  exhibition  of  various   degrees  of 
sentiment  and  susceptibility ;  but  these,   properly  speaking, 
do  not  constitute   the  principle  in  question,  any  more  than 
the  revolution  of  a  planet,  or  the  descent  of  an  aerolite  con- 
stitutes the  principle  of  gravity.     The  cessation  of  any  one 
of  the  functions  now  named  will  destroy  life,  or  rather,  per- 
I  haps,  indicate  that  life  is  impaired,  or  about  to  cease  ;  and 
!  yet  life  is  neither  circulation  nor  respiration.     In  short,  like 
!  other  simple  and  general  ideas,  the  idea  attached  to  the  word 
I  life  becomes  the  more  obscure  the  longer  it  is  detained  before 
I  the  mind  for  examination  :  and  Cuvier  accordingly,  with  the 
I  aid  of  as  much  anatomical    and  physiological  knowledge  as 
!  any  man  ever  brought  to  the  inquiry,  has  by  his  varied  labours 
in  this  important  branch  of  the  subject  proved  nothing  but 
his  own  ignorance,  and  perhaps  the  utter  hopelessness  of  suc- 
cess even  in  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 
i      Of  Mr.  Lawrence,  and  his  opinions.  Dr.  Barclay  does  not 
j  say  much,  except  that  these  are  taken,  with  very  little  ac- 
knowledgment, from  Bichat,  Blumenbach,  and  Cuvier.    The 
chief  source  of  error  and  of  self-contradiction  in  the  writ- 
ings  of  this   author,  may  be  traced  to  his   practice  of  con- 
founding life  with  the  mere  instruments  or  manifestations  of 
life ;  but  as  tliis  has   been  pointed  out  at  great  length  by  se- 
veral accomplished  authors,  and  particularly  by  Mr.  Rennell, 
in  his  Remarks  on  Scepticism,  we  shall  not  detain  our  readers 
by  repeating  familiar  statements  and  exploded  heresies. 

The  last  chapter  of  this  "  Inquiry"  is  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  "  opinions  of  those  who  suppose  a  living 
internal  principle  distinct  from  the  body,  and  likewise  the 
cause  of  organization."  The  writers  named  under  this  head 
are  Aristotle,  Harvey,  Willis,  Hunter,  Abernethy,  Deleuze, 
a»d  Grew  ;  to  which  we  may  add  the  laborious  and  respected 
I  author  of  the  work  now  before  us. 

}      In  regard  to  Aristotle,  we  may  be  permitted  to  observe 
!  that  his  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  -^v/rt,  or  soul,  dis- 
i  tinct  from  matter  and  superior  to  it,  are  much  too  compre- 
hensive to  be  applicable  with  any  decisive  effect  to  the  parti- 
cular case  of  the  human  subject.     They  apply  generally  to  all 
organized  substances,  and  even  to  such  as  are  not  organized. 
The  soul  or  predominating  principle  for  which  he  contends, 
i  is  that  which  retains  in  combination  the  four  elements^   the 
[earth,  the  air,   the  fim,  and  the  water;  and   as  its  power  is 
ohiefty  manifested  in  restraining  the  natural  tendencies  of  the 
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most  active  of  these  elements,  the  lire  and  the  air,  and  in 
preventing;  their  separation  iVoin  the  more  sedative  and  slug- 
gish, it  loHows  that  wherever  these  constituent  parts  meet 
together,  in  one  body,  whether  animal,  mineral,  or  vegetable, 
there  must  be  present  a  soul  to  regulate  and  confine  their 
energies.  On  this  ground  he  himself  proceeds  to  inquire, 
whether  or  not  are  all  souls  of  the  same  species ;  or  if  there 
be  difl'ereut  species  of  souls,  whether  or  not  there  are  diffe- 
rent genera.  He  asks  whether  every  specfes  would  not  re- 
quire a  separate  and  distinct  delinitiorx,  as  the  soul  of  the 
horse,  of  the  dog,  of  the  man,  of  the  god,  of  the  plant,  and  of 
the  wild  beast.  As  every  soul,  he  adds,  is  characterized  by 
one  or  more  of  the  following  faculties,  the  nutritive,  sensi- 
tive, cogitative,  and  motive,  whether  or  not,  when  two  or 
more  are  found  in  conjunction,  ought  we  to  view  them  as  so 
many  souls,  or  only  as  so  many  parts  of  a  soul?  Can  one, 
for  instance,  be  restricted  to  the  brain,  another  to  the  thorax,, 
and  a  third  to  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  J 

We  deny  not  that  Aristotle  held  the  notion  of  a  vital  prin- 
ciple as  subsisting  in  animals  and  vegetables ;  but  maintain 
that,  from  a  reference  to  the  operation  of  that  principle,  as 
described  by  himself,  it  might  also  have  been  extended  to 
inert,  inorganic  matter ;  for,  as  it  was  employed  to  prevent 
*'  fire  from  ascending  and  earth  from  going  downwards," 
when  they  happened  to  be  combined  in  one  body,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  a  piece  of  flint  or  a  diamond  should  not  have 
a  soul  as  well  as  a  carrot  or  an  oyster.  In  fact,  the  yl/vyri  of 
Aristotle's  system  seems  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a 
portion  of  the  anima  mundi,  the  principle  which  animated 
and  pervaded  all  things. 

Harvey,  whose  name  is  illustrated  by  the  discovery  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood,  ascribes  organization  to  an  animat- 
ing principle,  and  in  this  differs  from  the  materialists  or  hy- 
lozoists,  who  attempt  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life 
upon  the  ground  of  impulse,  motion,  chemical  action,  or  some 
other  physical  property.  In  following  out  his  views,  however, 
he  falls  into  those  gross  absurdities  from  which  no  physiolo- 
gist, it  should  appear,  is  permitted  to  escape.  He  first  places 
his  animating  principle  in  the  blood,  and  next  supposes  the 
blood  itself  to  be  that  animating  principle.  This  liquid,  says 
he,  while  flowing  in  the  veins,  and  perfused  with  a  species  of 
divine  heat,  which  is  totally  different  from  ordinary  heat, 
though  somewhat  analogous  to  the  element  of  the  stars,  exhi- 
bits properties  so  extraordinary  that,  viewed  as  a  spirit,  it 
may  justly  be  termed  the  hearth-fire,  the  vesta,  the  household 
divjnitv,  the  sun  of  the  microcosm,  the  caledum  innatum,  the 
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fire  of  Plato  :  and  deservedly,  he  adds,  may  it  claim  the  name 
of  spirit,  as  aboandiug'  more  than  all  the  other  parts  in  the 
radical  moisture,  that  first,  that  last,  that  primary  element, 
by  which  it  is  not  only  nourished  itself,  but  which  it  prepares 
and  imparts  liberally  to  the  system  around  it,  pervading  con- 
stantly for  that  very  purpose  every  part  of  the  body,  that  it 
may  thereby  unite  to  itself,  nourish,  cherish,  and  preserve 
alive,  the  organs  which  it  fabricates,  performing  that  office 
in  a  manner  not  unlike  to  that  of  the  planets,  and  more  espe- 
cially of  the  sun  and  moon,  which,  wheeling  perpetually  round 
in  their  orbits,  impart  their  heat  and  their  vivifying  influence 
to  every  thing  below.  In  a  word,  with  Harvey,  the  blood  is 
literally  the  life — it  is  the  animating  principle,  or  tiie  sub- 
stance, of  which  the  anima  is  only  the  act. 

The  blood  being  thus  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  sensa- 
tion, perception,   and  intelligence,  it  naturally  occurred   to 
medical  men  that,  if  the  sanguineous  system  in  any  animal 
were  changed,  its  whole  nature  would  be  thereby  completely 
changed,  and  even  that  by  giving  to  an  old  man  the  blood  of 
a  vigorous  youth,  the  strength  of  the  former  might  be  re- 
newed,  and   a  new  lease  of  life  obtained  again  and  again. 
Their  experiments,   says  Dr.  Barclay,  were  first  confined  to 
injections  of  small  quantities  of  medicated  waters  into  the 
veins  of  the  lower  animals.     Dr.  Lower  claims  the  merit  of 
being  the  first  who  thought  of  injecting  a  much  more  conge- 
nial fluid,  of  extracting  the  whole  blood  from  an  animal,  and 
of  substituting  the  blood  of  others  in  its  stead.     In  his  pre- 
parations for  such  an  experiment,  he  procured   a  dog  of  an 
ordinary  size  and  two  mastiffs,  and   began  his  operation  by 
opening  thejugular  vein  of  the  small  dog,  and  by  permitting" 
its  blood  to  fiov/  till  it  ceased  to  howl,   became  feeble,  and 
fell  into  convulsions  :  he  then  transfused  the  arterial  blood  of 
one  of  the  mastiff's  till  the  vessels  of  the  small  dog  were  again 
filled  :  and  thus  repeatedly  emptying  and  filling  the  vessels 
of  the  small  dog,   until  he  had  exhausted  the  blood    of  the 
mastiffs,  which  consequently  died,  he  closed  the  incision  in 
the  jugular  vein  of  the  small  dog,  which   on  being   untied 
leaped  from  the  table,  fawned  upon  its  master,  and  to  get  off 
the  blood  rolled  upon  the  grass  as  if  no  particular  accident 
bad  happened.     An  account  of  this  experiment  was  inserted 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  year  1665 ; 
and  excited,  as  was  to  be  expected,  no  small  curiosity  and 
speculation  in  most  parts  of  Europe.     For  a  time,   as  Dr. 
Barclay  informs  us,  all  former  distinctions  between  noble  and 
ignoble  blood  were  entirely  forgotten,  or  at  least  disregarded. 
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A  few  ounces  from  the  veins  of  a  plebeian,  or  from  the  arteries 
of  a  calf  or  slieep,  were  found  to  iln|)ro^e  the  ([ualilies  of 
blood  that  had  flowed  through  the  veins  of  a  long  and  illus- 
trious race  of  ancestry.  At  last,  however,  the  unfortunate 
result  of  some  experiments  incautiously  performed,  or  per- 
formed upon  persons  who  were  not  likely  (o  derive  any  bene- 
iit  from  a  change  of  Inpir  fluids,  occasioned  an  order  from  the 
French  king,  and  another  from  the  Pope,  prohibiting  all  such 
experiments  in  future. 

We  cannot  follow  the  author  through  his  analysis  of  the 
opinions  entertained  by  Hunter,  Abernelhy,  Deleuze,  and 
Grew,  on  the  vital  principle.  We  recommend,  however,  this 
portion  of  the  work  to  the  attention  of  the  juvenile  reader, 
as  being  extremely  well  suited  to  guide  his  inquiries  amidst 
the  discordant  conclusions  of  modern  physiologists.  As  to 
the  particular  notions  of  Dr.  Barclay  himself,  we  are  not  sup- 
plied with  the  means  of  forming  a  decided  judgment.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  is  disposed  to  coincide  with  those  who 
maintain  the  existence  of  a  separate  vital  principle,  whose 
office  it  is  to  direct  the  processes  of  organization,  and  to  su- 
perintend the  structure  of  animal  as  well  as  vegetable  bodies. 
But  he  does  not  attempt  any  illustration  either  of  the  precise 
nature  of  that  principle  considered  as  a  constituent  part  of 
human  nature,  or  of  the  mode  in  which  it  regulates  those 
functions  on  which  the  growth  and  decay  of  the  human  body 
are  known  to  depend.  Respecting  with  the  utmo4  sincerity 
the  motives  on  which  this  hypothesis  is  founded,  we  must 
conefss  that  except  in  the  expression  which  denotes  it,  the 
doctrine  of  a  vital  principle  is  to  us  equally  destitute  of 
meaning  with  the  animating  principle,  the  indivisible  atoms, 
spermatic  powers,  organic  particles,  formative  appetencies, 
Ibrmative  propensities,  formative  nisuses,  pre-existing  mo- 
nads, semina  rerum,  plastic  natures,  occultqualities,  or 
chemical  affinities.  The  darkness  which  broods  o\er  this 
mystical  investigation  is  not  dispelled  by  the  substitution 
of  one  phrase  for  another ;  and  the  words  vital  principle 
accordingly  do  not  convey  clearer  ideas  to  our  mind  than 
venus  genetrix,  or  venus  physique,  or  vis  formatrix,  or 
archeus,  or  calidum  innatum,  or  natura  creatrix,  or  vis 
essentialis,  materia  vita,  secreta  facultas,  or  anima  mundi. 
The  subject,  in  short,  is  incomprehensible,  and  we  shall  never 
be  able  to  understand  what  life  is,  or  how  it  is  perpetuated, 
in  the  countless  species  of  animals  and  vegetables  which  the 
Great  Creator  has  made. 

We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  drop  the  pen  without  hear- 
tily recommending  this  very  learned  and  laborious  book  to 
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all  who  have  any  desire  to  peruse  an  outline  of  the  opinions 
of  almost  every  writer  of  any  note  who,  since  the  very  dawn 
of  philosophy  in  ancient  Europe  down  to  the  present  day,  has 
published  on  the  subject  of  Life  and  Organization. 


Art.  II.  Travels  in  South  Jfrica,  undertaken  at  the 
Request  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  ;  being  a  Nar- 
rative of  a  Second  Journey  in  the  Interior  of  that  Country. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Campbell.  With  a  Map  and  coloured 
Prints.     2  Vols.     8vo.     pp.  700.     Westley.     1822. 

Art.  III.  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Southern  Jfrica.  By 
Williavi  J.  Burchell,  Esq.  Vol.  I.  with  an  entirely  new 
Map  and  numerous  Engravings,  pp.  59B.  41.  14s.  6d. 
Lonffman  and  Co.     1822. 
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Messrs.  Campbell  and  Philip  were  dispatched  by  the  Di- 
rectors ofthe  London  Missionary  Society,  to  visit  their  sta- 
tions in  South  Africa,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1818.  The 
first  of  these  gentlemen  alone  proceeded  into  the  interior ; 
and  his  present  work  may  be  considered  as  the  manifesto  of 
his  employers.  Mr.  Burchell's  object  in  going  over  much  of 
the  same  ground,  eight  years  before,  shall  be  stated  in  his 
own  words  ;  for  we  cannot  substitute  any  others  v,'hich  would 
convey  so  just  a  notion  of  his  general  manner  and  matter  :•— 

"  To  view  the  admirable  perfection  of  Nature  in  a  new  light,  and 
not  less  beautiful  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  was  the  irresistible  motive 
which  led  me  on  :  while  the  charms  which  novelty  of  scenery, 
heightened  by  the  interesting  consideration  of  Human  Nature 
under  forms  perfectly  new  to  me,  and  a  philosophical  contempla- 
tion of  the  various  objects  which  in  these  untrodden  regions  inces- 
santly present  themselves,  to  a  mind  constituted  to  feel  thera, 
inspire  an  enthusiasm  which  none  can  know  but  those  who  have 
been  placed  under  these  circumstances.  How  pitiable  are  those 
cold-hearted  beings,  whose  amusements  and  views,  whose  whole 
life,  and  even  thoughts,  are  artificial.  Doomed  to  breathe  the 
thick  air  of  Insensibility  ;  to  feed  on  the  gross  food,  and  wallow  in 
the  mire,  of  Sensuality  and  Selfishness ;  greedy  of  every  thing 
which,  among  men,  passes  by  the  name  of  enjoyment,  they  never 
dream  ofthe  genuine  pleasure  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  those 
who  view,  with  a  broad  admiring  eye,  the  beauty  and  perfection  of 
all  her  works,  equally  stupendous  in  the  smallest  insect,  and  the 
glorious  picture  ofthe  starry  heavens."     Burchell  yV.  .504. 

Having  put  our  readers  in  possession  of  the  motives  which 
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acquainted  those  travellers  with  tlie  TJushmen  and  the  Ko- 
runas,  wo  shall  endoavonr  to  compare  the  several  impressions 
which  each  of  them  received  from  his  visit. 

Mr.  Cam|)beirs  lirst  intention  was  not  to  proceed  farther 
northward  than  Lattakoo.  (Lila  (a)  kun,  or  Takoon,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Burchell).  A  favourable  opportunity,  however, 
presented  itself  in  this  town  of  penetrating  much  higher  into 
the  interior :  and  before  his  return  he  advanced  nearly  200 
miles,  in  a  North-easterly  direction,  beyond  his  original  limit. 
The  two  largest  cities  which  he  observed  were  Mashow  and 
Kurreechane.  The  population  of  the  first  is  placed  by  him 
at  12,000  inhabitants  :  the  last,  which  is  more  civilized  than 
its  southern  neighbours,  he  believes  may  contain  not  less  than 
10,000.  On  his  return  he  visited  several  towns  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Krooman,  and  arrived  at  the  Cape  once  more, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  mouths. 

The  banks  of  the  Gauika  present  some  beautiful  scenery ; 
and  they  are  profusely  covered  with  luxuriant  and  fragrant 
mimosas.  The  circumference  shaded  by  one  of  these  was 
paced  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  sixty-six  steps.  The  plant  itself 
consisted  of  seventeen  long  shoots,  proceeding  from  one  pa- 
rent stump ;  it  was  clothed  with  a  lively  green  foliage,  and 
thickly  studded  with  innumerable  flowers,  glittering  in  the 
sun  "  like  so  many  newly-coined  guineas."  The  cattle  of 
the  travellei's  were  pastured  round  it ;  "  coveys  (Mr.  C.  is 
no  sportsman)  of  pheasants  were  flying  over  it,  butterflies  of 
great  beauty  were  extracting  their  food  from  i!s  honeyed 
treasures,  and  lizards  of  various  hues  were  enjoying  its 
shade."  This  is  a  picture  which  might  serve  for  a  more  nor- 
thern African  latitude,  when  Geographers  shall  have  ascer- 
tained the  precise  site  of  the  delicious  garden  of  the  Hes- 
perides. 

In  crossing  the  country  of  the  wild  Bushmen  the  heat  was 
excessive,  and  its  eflects  most  powerful.  The  thermometer 
in  the  shade  rose  to  more  than  100".  The  su"ar  became 
•'  hard  as  brick  ;"  the  ink  was  dried  up  in  the  iukstand  ;  the 
water  in  all  the  vessels  was  "  as  hot  as  tea  is  generally 
drank  -y^  and  no  part  of  the  waggon  which  had  been  exposed 
to  the  sun  could  be  touched  with  impunity.  The  Koranas 
whom  the  tiavellers  met  were  friendly,  and  all  asked  for 
spirits  by  a  most  appropriate  name,  fire-water.  One  of  them 
had  a  long  wide  incision  across  his  back  to  cure  a  pain  in  the 
loins  ;  and  such  as  were  not  painted  with  red  ochre,  had  their 
foreheads  ornamented  with  huge  plaisters  of  cow-dung.  Mr. 
Campbell  remarks  that  taste  is  very  capricious. 

The  civilized  Americans  themselves  have  scarcely  a  greater 
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aversion  to  water  than  the  Bushmen.  One,  who  was  not  distin- 
g'uishecl  above  his  fellows  by  dirtiness,  when  asked  how  lon^ 
it  was  since  he  had  washed  himself.'  could  not  toll,  but  after 
considering'  a  litlle,  said  it  must  be  a  long  time.  Some  others 
being  advised  to  take  to  bathing,  were  much  diverted  with 
the  idea  of  washing,  but  seemed  unable  to  apprehend  what 
end  could  be  answered  by  it.  Grease,  of  all  kinds,  is  the  sub- 
stitute for  water  ;  and  as  this  is  accumulated  in  fresh  strata, 
at  every  opportunity,  the  odour  is  somewhat  ungrateful:  inso- 
much that  the  Bushmen  never  drink  of  the  fountain  nearest 
their  kraal ;  well  knowing  that  the  scent  left  behind  would 
frighten  away  the  animals  who  came  to  water,  and  thus  di- 
minish their  means  of  subsistence.  But  this  is  an  old  com- 
phiint, 

Romae  cum  Bocchore  nemo  lavatur. 

Mr.  Burchell  once  entertained  some  female  visitors  from  a 
Bushman  kraal.  They  first  eagerly  drank  off  a  bowl  of  liquid 
hippopotamus  fat;  and  then,  carefully  scraping  out  with  their 
hands  whatever  adhered  to  the  sides,  smeared  it  over  their 
bodies. 

Lattakoo  is  thought  to  contain  about  4000  inhabitants,  all 
of  whom  are  great  snuff-takers.  The  king,  whose  name  is 
Mateebe,  seems  well  disposed  to  the  Missionaries.  "  The 
infants  cry  or  weep  exactly  as  they  do  in  England ; 
but  those  who  are  above  three  or  four  years  of  age  bawl  out 
y-Q-— y  V—y^o — y^o-— y'o  ;  y"o — y'o— -y'o— y'o— y'o."  Vol.  I. 
P.  90.  We  have  heard  children  of  three  or  four  years  old 
do  this  also  in  England  ;  and,  if  we  recollect  right,  Foote,  in 
like  manner,  in  his  Trip  to  Calais,  makes  his  Philosophic 
Traveller  remark,  that  pigs  on  both  sides  the  Channel  speak 
the  same  tweaJcce  weeTch  language. 

One  of  the  districts  into  which  Lattakoo  is  divided  is  occu- 
pied by  five  hundred  Bootshuanas,  under  their  captain  Ma- 
lavvoo.  This  terrific  personage  has  a  black  beard,  about  an 
inch  long,  on  his  upper  lip  and  the  lower  part  of  his  chin. 
The  skin  of  a  long  serpent  is  wrapped  round  his  forehead,  and 
the  head  of  the  animal  hangs  over  his  brow.  In  return  for 
some  snufF,  of  which  part  was  taken  by  himself,  part  was  di- 
vided among  his  wives  and  principal  otficers,  and  the  remain- 
der which  adhered  to  his  hand,  "  was  drawn  up  very  clean 
by  an  aged  man,"  he  presented  Mr.  Campbell  with  a  calabash 
of  thick  milk.  But  the  gift  was  like  the  supper  with  which 
the  fox  entertained  his  long-necked  guest;  the  hole  in  the 
side  beino-  of  such  dimensions  that  the  dainty  could  not  be 
reached  by  any  ordinary  extension  oi  the  tongue. 
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King  Maleebe  is  somewhat  given  to  anger:  he  cares  not 
how  much  he  begs  from  the  Missionaries  himself,  but  he  is 
wrathful  if  others  trouble  tliem.  '*  On  such  an  occasion  be 
once  laid  hold  of  a  stick,  and  knocked  down  captains,  ser- 
vants, women,  and  children,  indeed  all  that  came  in  his  way, 
without  making  any  distinction."  Sometimes  when  he 
speaks  at  public  meetings,  the  Hottentots  run  away  with 
terror  :  and  no  wonder,  ior  his  majesty  is  said,  though  his 
deportment  in  general  is  mild,  when  at  all  out  of  humour  to 
have  infuriated  eyes,  a  swollen  countenance,  and  a  foaming 
mouth.  Yet  in  common  conversation  his  subjects  give  him 
the  lie  direct,  without  the  surallest  offence. 

Kossee,  the  king  of  the  Mashows,  was  on  a  visit  to  king 
Mateebe  on  Mr.  Campbell's  arrival,  and  he  gave  the  traveller 
an  invitation  to  his  dominions,  which  was  readily  accepted. 
The  Matchappees  who  guided  Mr.  Campbell  thither,  though 
unskilled  in  Greek,  every  where  practically  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  crafty  Ithacan: 

ovK  ala^fov  hyv  or]T»  TO  i)/' ""^  T^iynv ', 
oiin,  u  Tp  au^vivon  yi  ri  ■\'tv^oi  (pi^u, 

liVing  was  nothing  in  their  estimat'on  if  they  could  gain  any 
thing  by  it.  If  they  wanted  to  advance,  the  securest  station 
was  sure  to  be  haunted  by  lions  ;  and  if  they  wished  for  time 
to  consume  a  quacha  or  a  hippopotamus,  no  firewood  was  to 
be  found  farther  onward. 

At  length,  under  this  auspicious  pilotage,  he  arrived  at 
Mashow.  The  king  Kossee  gave  him  a  friendly  reception  ; 
and,  in  a  public  meeting,  an  old  captain,  to  whose  authority 
all  the  other  chiefs  seemed  inclined  to  bow,  expressed  a 
strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  Missionaries.  Their  popu- 
larity was  increased  by  tne  division  of  two  buffaloes  which  i 
they  had  shot,  among  the  grandees.  The  king  claimed  their 
paunches  for  his  dogs ;  and  with  his  own  hand  recovered  fi 
them  from  some  of  his  people,  who  thought  to  anticipate 
him. 

Mr.  Campbell's  stay  in  Mashow  was  short.  On  his  road  to 
the  Marctzee  country,  a  rhinoceros  was  shot,  skinned,  and 
cut  up  in  less  than  an  hour ;  the  party  dispersed  itself  about 
fifteen  lires,  round  which  each  company  (more  than 
100  in  all,)  were  roasting,  boiling,  and  devouring  the  flesh 
with  the  most  disgusting  voracity.  A  quacha  also  had  been 
shot,  and  brought  in  by  one  of  the  divisions  without  the  pri- 
vity of  the  rest..  While  the  captors  were  preparing  to  gorge 
it  as  an  entremet  after  the  more  solid  banquet,  they  were 
discovered  and  interrupted. 
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**  After  all  had  eaten  heartily  of  the  rhinoceros's  flesh  at  the  fif- 
teen fires,  a  man  from  a  distant  part  called  aloud,  so  as  to  be  heard 
by  all,  o'.ving  to  the  stillness  of  the  night,  'I  sraeil  quacha  flesh, 
who  has  it  ?'  Pelangye  hearing  the  question,  and  probably  know- 
ing that  the  business  was  discovered,  immediately  answered  *  We 
have  got  it.'  *  Where  did  you  get  it  V  asked  the  same  man  with 
a  loud  voice.  '  In  the  field.'  '  Did  you  give  the  Makooa-Shou  * 
(the  white  men]  the  bullet  that  was  in  it  ?'  Had  Pelangye  ac- 
knowledged a  bullet  to  have  been  in  it,  this  would  have  proved  that 
it  had  been  shot,  and  ought  to  be  divided  as  public  property.  Per- 
ceiving the  artfulness  of  the  question,  he  evaded  it  by  simply  an- 
swering, '  We  found  it  dead  in  the  fie'id.'  *  Ay,  ay,  dead  in  the 
field!  Did  it  die  without  a  bullet?'  'There  was  no  bullet." 
'  So  we  shall  now  find  quachas  dead  in  the  field  without  bullets ! 
shall  we  ?'  Here  the  conversation  ended  without  a  direct  accu- 
sation, as  the  accuser  had  no  proof  to  adduce  that  the  quacha  was 
shot,  it  having  been  cut  in  pieces  in  the  field,  and  perhaps  that  part 
of  the  skin,  through  which  the  bullet  entered,  thrown  away.  How- 
ever all  heard  the  conversation,  and  considered  the  transaction  to 
be  a  nefarious  one."     P.  201. 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  but  the  flesh-pots  had  more 
attraction  than  public  worship.  The  legs  and  feet  of  the 
rhinoceros  were  baked  in  a  natural  oveu.  Several  ants' 
nests,  each  nearly  three  feet  in  height,  and  composed  of  hard 
clay,  were  carefully  excavated.  The  hollow  was  filled  with 
lighted  wood,  till  the  bottom  and  sides  became  red  hot,  and 
the  embers  then  being  removed,  the  fle^h  was  inserted,  and 
the  door  closed  up  with  heated  clay.  This  food,  after  re- 
maining in  the  oven  several  hours,  was  highly  esteemed. 

On  entering  Kurreechane,  a  vast  population  poured  out 
to  meet  the  white  men.  The  old  persons  were  convulsed 
with  laughter,  the  young  screamed  with  horror,  and  ran  away 
to  hide  themselves.  From  an  eminence  Mr  Campbell  ob- 
served that  the  town  was  of  considerable  extent.  Every 
house  in  it  was  surrounded,  at  a  convenient  distance,  by  a 
circular  stone  wall,  and  some  of  them  were  plaistered  and 
painted  yellow  on  the  outside.  The  king  was  a  minor,  and 
the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  late  king's  eldest 
brother,  as  regent;  the  present  king  was  not  the  eldest  son 
of  his  father,  but  the  son  of  the  eldest  queen.  By  a  singular 
analogy  with  the  Jewish  custom,  a  brother  of  the  late  king  took 
his  eldest  wife  "  to  raise  up  seed  to  his  brother :"  and  the  son 
of  this  uaion  will  be  acknowledged  king,   when  he  comes   of 

*  "  The  Bootshuanas  call  all  civilized  persons,  or  persons  dressing  liketkem,  or 
possessing  articles  like  them,  such  as  Griquas  and  Hottentots,  Makooa;  white 
men  they  call  Makooa-Shou.'* 
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ag«,  in  preference  to  a  sob  of  the  former  king  himself  by  a 
Iiilor  queen. 

Many  of  the  Iiouses  in  tlie  town  were  ornamented  with 
figures  and  pillars,  moulded  inhard  clay,  and  painted  with  va- 
rious colours.  Articles  of  pottery  were  neatly  made;  and  the 
art  of  smelting  iron  and  copper  was  perfectly  understood.  Mr. 
Campbell  entertained  the  regent  with  bread  and  cheese,  and 
presented  him,  among  other  things,  with  a  red  worsted  night- 
cap, a  kaleidoscope,  and  a  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Saxe 
Coburg.  His  highness  was  greatly  pleased,  and  remarked 
that  the  white  man  had  "  made  him  quite  light  to  day." 

Inoculation  for  the  small-pox  is  well  known  among  them, 
and  is  practised  between  the  eye-brows.  The  virus  was  said 
to  come  from  the  Mahalatsela,  "  a  nation  to  the  north-east, 
who  wear  clothes,  ride  upon  elephants,  and  are  gods."  Mr. 
Campbell  conjectures  that  these  are  the  Portuguese.  The 
phlebotomy  of  the  Kurreechaneaus  is  a  severe  operation,  and 
consists  in  long  deep  incisions,  to  which  they  submit  with  nn- 
moved  patience.  Most  of  the  people  have  a  round  swelled  part 
on  both  temples,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  musquet  bullet, 
raised  by  incision,  to  cure  the  head-ache.  May  not  this  custom 
be  traced  to  the  temporal  cauterization  inflicted  by  the  Libyan 
Noniades  on  their  children  to  prevent  unpleasant  de- 
fluxions  *?  Beads  are  universally  the  article  most  coveted  ; 
they  circulate  like  coin,  and  nothing  approaches  them  in 
value ;  though  white  buttons  and  clasp  knives  are  held  in 
considerable  estimation. 

The  white  men's  dinner  was  a  ceremony  of  great  attraction. 
The  number  which  attended  it  was  generally  three  times 
greater  than  that  which  could  be  gathered  for  worship.  No- 
thing seemed  to  surprise  the  natives  more  than  to  see  any 
thing  which  had  once  been  placed  upon  table  removed  un- 
eaten ;  for  they  never  consider  a  meal  finished  till  all  be 
devoured.  The  dogs  prowled  about  the  fires,  and  it  required 
frequent  exertion  of  the  lash  to  prevent  them  from  clearing 
the  spits  and  pots.  Four  times  in  the  course  of  the  tour 
some  of  these  half-starved  animals  eat  up  as  many  pair  of 
shoes,  and  in  one  instance  they  digested  the  leather  traces 
which  fastened  the  horses  to  the  waggon. 

A  peetso,  or  general  meeting  of  the  captains,  was  called 
during  Mr.  Campbell's  stay  at  Kurreechane  ;  they  prepared 
themselves  for  it  by  painting  each  others  bodies  with  wet . 
pipe-clay,  of  a  French-grey  colour.    Between  three  and  four 
hundred  persons  attended  this  common  council,  which  com- 

jiiai    I  _i  .  .      .  ■  -         .-  —  —  

•  Hcrodotu?,  IV.  18r. 
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ttienced  by  a  general  chorns.  A  chief  captain  then  arose ; 
silence  was  obtained,  and  he  gave  three  howls  ;  then  resting 
on  his  assagais,  he  asked  if  they  would  hear  him  speak.  He 
then  spoke  brielly  of  the  loss  of  some  cattle.  When  he  had 
ended,  Moeelway,  the  young  king  was  called  upon  to  dance. 
Certain  other  captains  afterwards  addressed  the  assembly, 
each  preluding  his  oration  by  the  customary  three  huwls,  or, 
in  some  instances,  by  "  three  barks  like  a  young  dog."  The 
senate  of  Kurreechane  has  its  factions  like  our  own.  There 
were  members  who  praised  the  Missionaries  ;  and  others 
again  who  attacked  the  court ;  they  did  not  like  to  see 
•'  young  kings  with  thick  legs  and  corpulent  bodies,  they 
ought  to  be  kept  thin  by  watching  and  defending  the  cattle." 
Nor  was  there  wanting  a  Nestor  among  them,  laudator  tem- 
jjoris  acti  ;  they  could  come,  be  said,  to  the  peetso  well 
powdered,  but  in  his  young  days  the  captains  were  men  of 
far  more  courage  and  resolution  than  they  were  now.  The 
regent  himself  spoke,  and  apologised  for  the  want  of  beads 
among  the  Missionaries.  His  brother  concluded  the  meeting 
by  a  long  oration  ;  during  one  part  of  which  the  regent  and 
the  young  king,  followed  by  many  others,  ran  forward  and 
danced.  On  the  conclusion  of  this  speech  "  the  whole  meeting 
rose  as  one  man,  with  tumultuous  noise,  and  departed  with 
such  speed  that  in  one  minute  tlie  square  was  cleared.  The 
meeting  lasted  about  four  hours." 

The  popularity  of  the  visitors  daily  increased  ;  the  re- 
gent's brother  assured  them,  that  if  they  were  not  so  heavy 
lie  would  throw  them  up  into  the  air,  and  not  let  them  touch 
the  ground  again  :  and  an  old  chief  begged  Mr.  Reed's  per- 
mission to  tweak  him  by  the  nose,  which  is  an  infallible  proof 
of  liriendship.  After  these  amicable  arrangements,  Mr. 
Campbell  prepared  to  return  to  Mashov/.  On  his  road  he 
observed  an  ingenious  substitute  which  the  Mutchappees 
adopted  for  tobacco  pipes, 

"  They  dug  a  hole  in  the  ground  the  shape  of  a  basin,  in  which 
they  formed,  with  their  fingers,  a  round  passage,  down  one  side 
and  up  the  other,  in  the  shape  of  an  inverted  bow,  this  they  arched 
over  with  clay,  and  filled  up  the  whole  with  earth,  leaving  open 
the  two  ends  of  the  passage  ;  then  placing  their  tobacco,  (or  rather 
wild  hemp)  with  a  lighted  cinder  at  one  end,  and  putting  their 
moutlis  close  to  the  other,  they  sucked  out  the  smoke.  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention  in  aJl  lands.''     P.  281. 

'  The  travellers  relied,  as  before,  upon  their  guns  for  food  ;  and 
the  rhinoceros  was  the  great  dainty  of  their  table.  This  animal, 
as  well  as  the  elephant,  is  attended  by  a  small   brown  bird, 
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about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  which  picks  the  bush  lice  from 
its  friends  hides.  Herodi»tus  assif;ns  a  similar  oflice  to  the 
wren  (TpoyX'koi)  whicii  disembarrasses  the  jaws  of  the  cro- 
codile of  the  superfluous  leeches  which  burrow  in  them  while 
under  water. 

On  their  return  to  Mashow  they  made  their  celebrated 
discovery  of  the  unicorn,  the  head  of  which  is  now  in  the 
Missionary  Museum. 

*'  Durimr  our  absence  from  Masliow  two  rhinoceroses  came  into 
the  town  during  the  nij:;lit,  when  the  mhabitants  assembled  and 
killed  them  both.  'I  he  rhinoceroses,  shot  by  Jager,  on  the  preced- 
ing day,  having  been  cut  up,  were  brought,  the  one  in  a  waggon, 
the  other  on  pack-oxen.  We  divided  one  among  Kossie,  Muna- 
meets,  and  I'elangye.  Tliey  brought  also  the  head  of  one  of  them, 
which  was  different  from  all  the  others  that  had  been  killed.  The 
common  African  rhinoceios  has  a  crooked  horn  resembling  a  cock's 
spur,  which  rises  about  nine  or  ten  inches  above  the  nose  and  in- 
clines backward  ;  immediately  behind  this  is  a  short  thick  horn  ; 
but  the  head  they  brought  had  a  straight  horn  projecting  three  feet 
from  the  forehead,  about  ten  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  nose.  The 
projection  of  this  great  horn  very  much  resembles  that  of  the  fanci- 
ful unicorn  in  the  British  arms.  It  has  a  small  thick  horny  sub- 
stance, eight  inches  long,  immediately  behind  it,  which  can  hardly 
be  observed  on  the  animal  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  yards,  and 
seems  to  be  designed  for  keeping  fast  that  which  is  penetrated  by 
the  long  horn;  so  that  this  species  of  rhinoceros  must  appear  really 
like  a  unicorn  when  running  in  tlie  field.  The  head  resembled  in 
size  a  nine  gallon  cask,  and  measured  three  feet  from  the  mouth  to 
the  ear,  and  being  much  larger  than  that  of  the  one  with  the  crooked 
horn,  and  which  measured  eleven  feet  in  length,  the  animal  itself 
must  have  been  still  larger  and  more  formidable.  From  its  weight, and 
the  position  of  the  horn,  it  appears  capable  of  overcoming  any  crea- 
ture hitherto  known.  Hardly  any  of  the  natives  took  the  smallest 
notice  of  the  head,  but  treated  it  as  a  thing  familiar  to  them.  As 
the  entire  horn  is  perfectly  solid,  the  natives,  I  afterwards  heard, 
make  from  one  horn  four  handles  for  their  battle-axes."     P.  294  . 

A  few  curious  particulars  were  learned  from  Hoonsey,  a 
Mashow  captain,  who  acted  as  guide  between  Mashow  and 
Kurreechane.  On  the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  preserved  as 
grave  a  silence  as  the  Egyptians  themselves  did.  In  his  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  mankind,  he  was  more  communicative  ; 
and  his  history  of  the  Genesis  was  confirmed  by  a  distin- 
guished rain-maker.  There  is  a  great  hole  in  the  Marootzee 
country,  not  far  from  Mr.  Campbell's  route,  out  of  which 
men  first  came.  All  kinds  of  animals  also  came  out  thence, 
and  the  footsteps  both  of  men  and  cattle  are  still  to  be  seen 
therein.     The  rain-maker  affirmed  that  **  one  man  came  out 
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long  ago,  but  he  went  back  and  is  there  yet."  Hoonsey,  on 
this  point  went  farther,  '*  tliere  are  likewise  the  footmarks 
of  one  that  went  back  to  the  hole,  and  these  are  God's  foot- 
marks." The  rain-raaker  never  saw  the  hole  himself,  but 
what  was  just  as  good  authority,  his  uncle,  who  was  dead, 
had  seen  it ;  and  the  footmarks  were  quite  plain. 

•*  Matoome  was  the  first  man,  and  had  a  younger  brother  of  the 
same  name,  and  a  sister  whose  name  was  Matoomyan.  She  was  the 
first  who  came  out  from  the  hole,  and  had  orders  respecting  the 
cattle,  and  was  a{>pointed  to  superintend  them ;  but  her  brother 
Matoome  came  put,  and  without  leave  went  and  led  the  cattle 
round  the  end  of  a  mountain,  which  so  enraged  his  sister,  who  pos- 
sessed medicine  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  health,  that  she  re- 
turned to  the  hole,  carrying  with  her  the  precious  medicine ;  in 
consequeirce  of  which  diseases  and  death  came  into  the  world, 
and  prevail  in  it  to  this  day."   P.  306. 

Makkabba,   king  of   the   Wankatzens,    is  in   bad   odour 
among  his    neighbours,  as  a  magician  and  a  tyrant.     He 
poisoned  his  father  in  order  to  obtain  one  of  his  wives  of 
vhom  he  was  en.  Jioured.     He  never  looks  any  body  in  the 
face  to  whom  he  is  speaking.     He   wears  on  his  breast  the 
blade-bone  of  another  king,   whom  he  had  killed  in  battle. 
In  some  respects  he  is  a  man,  in  others  a  god.     He  eats 
from  morning  till  evening,   and  is  generally   surrounded  by 
several  of  his  wives,  with  only  one  servant  present,  while  all 
his  people  keep  a  respectful  distance.     When  a  great  king- 
is  killed, ''  he  cuts  open  the  breast,  and  extracts  the  fat  from 
the  entrails,  and  afterwards  the  marrow  from  the  back  bone, 
which  he  boils  together,  and  when  sick,  by  putting  a  little  of 
it  in  his  nose  and  ear,  he  is  cured."     There  is  a  large  deep 
hole  in  his  dominions,   down  which  he  has  only  to  call  and 
the  cattle  come  up  to  him.     By  his  magic  also  he  overcomes 
elephants  ;  for  when  he  whistles  they  come,  and  quietly  per- 
mit him  to  cut  off  their  legs.     To   tame  the  rhinoceros   he 
adopts  another  expedient;  he  digs  up  a  certain  bulb,  intro- 
duces a  medicine  into  it,  and  buries  it  again  :  so  that  if  a 
rhinoceros  approaches  it  he  cannot  move   from  the   spot. 
Lastly,  he  suppressed  a  rebellion  headed  by  his  own  son,  by 
kicking  down  an  ant  hill,  and  commissioning  a  swarm  of  bees 
which  issued  from  it  to  chase  the  rebels  from  the  country. 
Truly  this  is  a  prince,  to  say  the  least,   of  suspicious   cha- 
racter ;  and  we  think  it  was  highly  prudent  in  Mr.  Campbell 
to  refuse  his  invitation. 

At  Hakkaroo  on  the  Krooman  river,  to  which  Mr.  Camp- 
bell diverged  on  his  return,    we  find  another  remnant  of 
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barbarous  auti(|uity,  wliicli  has  not  escaped  the  notice  of 
JJerodotus.  Mr.  ('ampl)ell  arrhod  a  few  hours  after  the 
l)iirial  of  n  caplain.  His  grave,  as  he  heard,  was  a  wide  and 
deep  hole,  with  a  seat  on  the  south  side,  on  wliieh  the  corpse 
was  placed  willi  Jiis  face  to  tlie  sun  at  noon.  The  Nasanio- 
nians  are  stated  by  the  Father  of  History,  to  have  been  very 
anxious  that  their  sick  sliotihl  expire  in  none  other  than  a 
sitting-  posture.  IT  tliey  died  horizontally  it  was  an  ill  omen  ; 
and  they  took  especial  pains  to  inter  theui  also  in  the  same 
attitude*. 

Continuing  his  coarse  along  the  dry  bed  of  the  Krooman, 
Mr.  Campbell  observed  a  singular  mode  of  obtaining  water, 
practised  by  the  Koranas.  The  well  which  he  found  was 
nineteen  feet  deep,  and 

"  was  dug  tin-ough  a  chalk  rock.  One  man  was  standing 
in  the  water  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  well,  anotlier  stood  on  the  almost 
perpendicular  sides,  about  six  feet  above  him,  his  feet  resting  in 
holes  cut  out  of  the  rock,  and  about  six  feet  above  him  stood  a 
third  man.  Looking  down  into  the  well,  the  three  men  almost; 
appeared  as  if  standing  on  each  other's  shoulders.  The  lowest 
man  filled  a  large  wooden  dish  with  water  which  he  handed  to  the 
man  above  him,  and  he  to  the  other,  who  emptied  it  into  a  little 
pool  made  near  the  mouth  of  the  well,  to  which  the  oxen  had  ac- 
cess, after  which  the  dish  was  returned  to  the  man  at  the  bottom. 
The  quickness  with  which  it  went  down  and  returned  v/as  surpri- 
sing, perhaps  three  times  in  a  minute.  Notwithstanding  they  thus 
employed  great  part  of  the  day,  they  cannot  afford  a  full  draught 
to  each  ox,  once  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  admit  four  oxen  at 
a  time  to  drink  from  the  little  pool  ;  the  first  time  the  ox  lifts  his 
head  from  the  water  he  is  considered  as  having  got  a  sufficient 
<juantity,  and  is  not  permitted  to  put  it  down  again,  but  is  instantly 
driven  av/ay  with  sticks.  About  twenty  oxen  are  brought  near  the 
well  at  a  time,  where  they  impatiently  wait  to  take  their  turn  ; 
when  these  have  drank,  they  walk  off  to  make  room  for  the  rest." 
Vol.  II.  F.  89. 

Some  birds'  nests  also,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  attracted 
his  notice. 

**  We  cut  down  the  limb  of  a  tree  on  which  one  of  those  nests 
was  built.  It  was  not  suspended  from  the  branch,  but  firmly  at- 
tached to  it.  The  nest  was  about  the  size  of  a  hogshead,  com- 
posed of  stron[T,  coarse  htraw,  regularly  thatched,  the  ends  of  the 
straw  pointing  downwards,  so  that  no  rain  could  possibly  enter.  It 
had  eight  holes  in  the  bottom  for  admitting  the  birds;  these  did 
not  lead  to  one  general  chamber  in  the  middle,  but  each  led  to  a 

*  HeioilulMS,  IV.  ll^U. 
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distinct  apartment  which  had  no  communication  with  the  others. 
They  were  all  lined  with  the  soft  downy  heads  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  grass  well  suited  for  the  purpose.  On  dividing  the  nest 
across,  the  large  mass  above  was  found  to  be  a  solid  body  of  straw, 
designed  probably  to  prevent  the  admission  of  serpents  or  other 
noxious  animals."  Vol.  II.  P.  96. 

Mr*  Campbell  saw  many  lions,:  and  he  tells  us  that  they 
often  jump  upon  the  backs  of  the  cameleopard,  without  being- 
able  to  kill  it  from  the  thickness  of  the  skin.  Some  lions, 
indeed,  he  believes,  have  been  thus  carried  a  distance  of 
twenty  miles;  for  the  cameleopard,  like  Sinbad  with  the  old 
gentleman,  cannot  shake  off  his  troublesome  rider,  till  he 
chooses  voluntarily  to  dismount. 

The  biographical  memoirs  which  Mr.  Campbell  was  a1)lc 
to  collect  from  his  travelling  friends,  consist  chiefly  of  nar- 
ratives of  hair-breadth  escapes  from  wild-beasts.     Makoon, 
a  chief  of  the  Bushmen  on  the  Malalareen  river,  boasted  of 
having   killed    in    his  life-time  four   lions,  one    tiger,    two 
leopards,  three  cameleopards,  seven   buffaloes,  two   rhino- 
ceroses, two  elks,    one   sea-cow,    and  numberless  quachas. 
This,  as  an  English  Nimrod  would  say,   is  a  pretty  fair  bag. 
Pelangye,  an  old   Lattakoo  captain,  once  beat  off  a  party  of 
Barrolongs,    who   attempted    to   rob    his    cattle-kraal.     He 
killed  ten,  (seven  of  the  eleven,   in  Lincoln-green)  with  his 
own  hand.     One  of  his  companions  in  this  engagement  was 
desperately  wounded,  and  left  for  dead.     The  crows  began 
to  tear  the  wounded  parts  of  his  body  ;  but  his  friends  re- 
turning, and  discovering  some  signs  of  animation,  carried 
him  home,  where  he  recovered.     On  another  occasion,  Pe- 
langye escaped  from  a  buffalo,  by  plunging  into  the  midst  of 
a  thorn  bush.     The  enraged  animal  batted  at  the  bush,  but 
the  wily  native  bent  the  branches  back  and  let  them  spring- 
in  the  beast's  face,  who  ran  off  in  terror.     Once   also  he 
frightened  a  lion  away,  by  looking  steadily  in  his  face.     Of 
the  veracity  of  thii  soidiumi  Cceiir  d<i  lion,  v,e  may  form  some 
estimate  by  the  flattery  to  which  he  condescended.     In  order 
to  obtain  a  present  from  Mr.  Reed,  he  once  told   him  that 
**  he  loved  him  so  much,  that  if  he  were  a  cow  v/ith  a  large 
tongue  he  would  lick  him  all  over  with  it."     Cornelius  Kok 
while  one  day  walking  with  his  dog,    came  suddenly  upon  a 
tiger.  Seeing  the  animal  ready  to  spring,  he  hastily  wrapped 
his  greatcoat  round  his  head.     The  tiger  caught  him  l>y  the 
head  with  his  mouth,  while  his  claws  entered   both  his  legs  : 
but  the  great-coat  "  encumbered"    him,  the  dog  barked,  the 
beast  quitted  his  hold,  and  Cornelius  shot  him. 

Of  bleeding  and  inoculation  we  have  already  spoken  ;  the 
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remaining  medical  science  of  the  Bootchuanas  may  be  com- 
prehended in  a  lew  words. 

"  The  most  common  application  used  by  doctors  is  an  ointment 
composed  of  fat  and  soot,  with  which  the  patient  is  anointed  on 
that  part  of  the  body  which  is  affected.  All  the  family  and  at- 
tendants, to  sympathize  with  him,  anoint  the  same  part  of  their 
bodies.  In  some  cases  they  blow  into  the  ears  of  the  sick,  ex- 
pecting thereby  to  drive  out  the  evil  spirit,  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  disease.  Sometimes  this  operation  of  blowing  is  continued, 
and  with  great  violence,  till  the  patient  be  nearly  expiring  At  the 
same  time  they  call  out  *  Bow  wow'  with  so  loud  a  voice  as  to  be 
heard  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  house.  When  all  means 
have  failed  to  produce  a  cure,  the  doctors  sometimes  repair  to  the 
fields,  and  beseech  God  not  to  kill  men."  Vol.11.  P.  209. 

Proper  names  in  South  Africa  are  full  of  meaning.  Moor- 
uonzee,  Rich  in  flies;  Moelatzee,  make  him  ready;  Moloy- 
amang,  who  (whom)  had  he  bewitched  ;  Mahalalewney, 
scrapings  of  skin;  Assiolary,  filth  of  a  tree;  Towai,  Mati- 
buily,  keep  the  lion  near  the  door,  or  prevent  his  escape; 
Kossie,  elephant's  father  ;  Liqueling,  what  have  you  heard ; 
Moellway,  cannot  bear  him  ;  Impatoo  qua,  belly  of  a  camel; 
Marobey,  peculiar  sack  ;  Howkay,  little  lamb  ;  Howkaying, 
very  little  lamb.  All  this  is  a  very  pregnant  nomenclature, 
but  we  do  not  think  the  geography  of  these  districts  will  be 
much  indebted  to  the  pious  reminiscences  of  sectarian  grati-, 
tude.  The  "  late  worthy  Mr.  Neale.  of  St.  Paul's  Church-- 
yard,  a  sincere  friend  of  the  heathen  world,"  has  annexed  his 
name  to  a  fountain  :  and  not  only  a  fountain  but  a  plain  also, 
as  a  double  tribute  of  amphibious  honour,  is  assigned  to 
Mr.  William  Alers  Hankey,  who  is  at  once  Chairmnn  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Missionary  Society — Alers  Plain,  and 
Hankey  Fountain  ! 

But  we  come  now  to  the  most  important  fact  ascertained 
by  these  volumes  ;  the  extent  to  which  Christianity  has  been 
propagated  by  this  Society,  which  in  true  "  catholic  spirit" 
professes  to  teach  '*  no  form  of  church  order  and  govern- 
ment ;"  and  whose  patched  and  piebald  members  feel  to- 
wards each  other  only  "  a  rivalry  like  that  of  angels,  who 
strive  which  shall  best  promote  the  cause  of  God  *."  For 
this  purpose  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  the  internal; 
evidence  of  the  Missionary's  own  words;  with  the  addition^ 
of  a  few  comments  by  Mr.  Burchell,  who  is  not  a  missionary. 

At  Lattakoo,  Mr.  Campbell  says  : 

*  Twenty-seventh  Report  of  the  Missionary  Society,  p.  105. 
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**  On  my  expressing  my  sorrow  at  finding  so  few  children  fre- 
quented the  school,  he  (the  king)  saidj  '  they  had  to  attend  the 
cattle »' 

"  !  he  Missionaries  say  they  could  get  plenty  of  young  people  to 
attend,  were  they  either  to  feed  them,  or  daily  make  them  presents 
of  beads.  The  children  coming  to  school,  and  the  old  people  to 
worship,  is  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  favour  done  to  the  Mis- 
sionaries. So  generally  is  this  the  case,  that  when  the  Missionaries 
observe  a  captain  attending  regularly  for  a  short  time,  who  has  not 
been  accustomed  to  attend  before,  they  expect  sn  application  from 
him  soon,  for  theme  of  their  ivaggon,  or  their  plough,  or  something 
else."  P.  73. 

At  the  same  place  Mateebe  observed  to  him,  "  All  are 
pleased  with  the  word,  but  we  cannot  comprehend  it."  Vol.  I. 
P.  77.  He  added  also,  that  "  it  icas  still  uncertain  whether 
the  people  understood  that  they  had  souls."  Vol.  I.  P.  79. 
Of  the  Matchappees,  generally,  Mr.  Campbell  admits  that 
"  were  any  of  their  captains  to  renounce  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  profess  the  Christian  faith,  he  would  thereby  ex- 
pose himself  to  the  keenest  persecution."    Vol.1.  P.  101. 

At  Kurreechane 

"  A  greater  number  of  natives  attended  worship  in  the  evening 
than  on  any  former  occasion.  The  singing  of  the  Hottentots  at- 
tracted much  notice  from  them.  They  behaved  well  during  the 
address,  and  the  prayer  which  was  put  up  by  Sedras.  the  inter- 
preter in  their  own  language  ;  but  the  instant  worship  was  over, 
they  laughed  and  talked  like  men  who  had  only  been  diverted  for 
a  time,  or  as  if  extremely  glad  it  was  over."     Vol.  1.  P.  239. 

Again, 

"  They  listened  patiently  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  an  address 
on  the  connection  between  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  and 
everlasting  happiness.  After  which  Moeelway,  who  sat  on  my  right 
hand,  rose  and  walked  off,  not  from  any  disgust  or  displeasure,  but 
merely  because  he  did  not  feel  interested  or  amused  any  longer  ; 
his  example  was  followed  by  several  others,  like  one  sheep  leading 
a  flock  astray.  I  made  a  point  of  never  going  beyond  half  an  hour 
in  the  address,  knowing  the  frivolity  of  their  minds."  Vol.  I.  P. 
247. 

Of  the  cause  of  the  favourable  reception  of  the  Mission- 
aries in  this  city,  we  think  we  can  perceive  traces  in  the  fol- 
lowing admission, 

**  I  mentioned  to  the  Regent  in  the  evening  that,  if  he  and  his 
people  received  the  word  of  God,  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  would  hereafter  consider  our  visit  one  of  the  most  im- 
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portant  events  which  had  happened  to  their  nation.  He  requested 
that  the  Hottentots  who  had  muskets  should  accompany  some  of 
his  people  to  tiie  plain  that  lay  to  the  eastward  of  the  town,  to  as- 
sist tliem  in  liunting  elephants  ;  to  which  we  started  no  objection, 
though  we  were  not  pleased  with  the  proposal."    Vol.  I.  P.  254'. 

The  king  of  Maribowhey  also  was  glad  to  hear  the  word, 
but  said  its  dispensers  "  must  shoot  (lesh  for  hiiu."  A  doc- 
trine to  which  Pelangye  their  guide  cordially  assented,  to  the 
no  small  scaudal  of  the  interpreter. 

*'  Sedras,  the  Bootshuana  interpreter  at  this  time,  told  the  king 
and  twenty  others  who  were  sitting  in  the  tent,  that  though  Pe- 
langye  had  travelled  with  us  all  the  journey  up  the  country,  and 
heard  the  word  of  God  every  day  ;  yet  here  he  had  interrupted 
the  conversation  by  talking  about  flesh  :  adding  that  he  was  a  man 
who  was  never  happy  but  when  he  saw  a  potful  of  flesh  boiling  be- 
fore him.'*      Vol.  II.  P.  4. 


At  Lattakoo  again  we  hear  that  "  every  thing  connected  m 
with  the  improvement  of  the  mind  they  lightly  esteem,  or  view  a 
with  indiiierence,  if  not  witli  disgust.  This  frivolity  renders  ' 
it  extremely  diilicult  to  interest  or  affect  their  minds  with  re-  '^ 
ligious  truth."  Vol.11.  F.  65.  The  XXVIIth  Report ;  J 
assures  us,  that  the  Matchappees,  in  consequence  of  the  Mis- 
sionary preaching,  have  abandoned  their  commandoes  or  {  J° 
plundering  expeditions.  With  how  good  a  grace  this  has 
been  done  we  may  learn  from  a  speech  made  by  a  distin-  | 
guished  captain,  at  the  peetso  in  which  this  resolution  was  y 
passed.  ,ij, 

"  Seemeeno,  who  opposed  the  motion,  said,  if  they  relinquished    'c 
going  upon  commandoes,  the  young  men  would  have  no  way  left 
of  distinguishing  themselves  by  killing  people,  and  rather  than  that|  *" 
they  should  not  be  renowned  in  this  way,  as   formerly,  he  recora-j ,  * 
mended  that  they  should  kill  their  mothers."    Vol.  II.  P.  157.  * 

!  i 

After  preaching  to  a  kraal  of  Koranas,  and  inquiring  vvhe-  i 
ther  they  would  receive  a  missionary,  Mr.  Campbell  wasj  k 
asked  by  their  spokesman  to  give  him  a  handkerchief;  "andl  f* 
the  whole  party  appeared  as  indifferent  about  the  information  , 
I  brought  them  as  if  it  had  not  excited  one  thought.'*  |  i 

*'  No  nation,'' he  continues,  "  in  Africa  has  been  found  by  the  „ 
Missionaries  more  inditferent  to  all  kinds  of  information  than  tbej 
Corannas.  If  a  Missionary  visits  a  kraal  they  will  attend  to  his.  !' 
address  ; — if  he  chooses  he  may  remain  ;  if  he  goes  away  they  ma-  ', 
nifest  no  wish  to  detain  him.  They  are  equally  indifferent  to  his^  ' 
coming,  remaining,  or  departing  ;  they  feel  indisposed  to  any  effort 
of  miud  or  body.'*    Vol.  II.  P.  274^.  *  " 
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A  Kooranacaptain,  on  another  occasion,  remarked  oFthe 
word  of  God,  that  it  was  good,  *'  but  this,"  observes  the 
preacher,  "  was  uttered  in  such  a  manner  as  indicated  very 
little  concern  about  the  mutter."  ''  I  spoke  to  him  (Keewel, 
a  Bushman  captain,)  of  God,  and  his  soul,  and  eternity  ;  but 
he  seemed  quite  indifferent  about  these  subjects,  making  no 
reply,  and  asking  for  a  tinder  box.^'  Such  are  some  of  the 
results  of  Mr.  Campbell's  "  observations  and  inquiries" 
which  authorize  the  Reporters  of  the  Missionary  Society  to 
congratulate  themselves  that  "  in  all  the  places  visited  during 
this  tour  he  ascertained  that  the  inhabitants  were  willing  to 
receive  missionaries." 

Mr.  Burchell's  impressions  are  somewhat  different.  Of 
the  civilization  produced  at  Klaarwater,  he  speaks  in  the  fol- 
lowinff  terms : 


•o 


*'  From  the  moment  when  I  decided  on  making  Klaarwater  in  my 
way  to  the  Interior,  I  naturally  endeavoured  to  form,  in  my  own 
mind,  some  picture  of  it ;  and  I  know  not  by  what  mistake  it  arose, 
that  I  should  conceive  the  idea  of  its  being  a  picturesque  spot  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  gardens,  with  a  river  running  through  a  neat 
village,  where  a  tall  church  stood,  a  distant  beacon  to  mark  that 
Christianity  had  advanced  thus  far  into  the  wilds  of  Africa.     But 
the  first  glance  now  convinced  me  how  false  may  oftentimes  be  the 
notions  which  men  form  of  what  they  have  not  seen.     The  trees  of 
my  imagination  vanished,  leaving  nothing  in  reality  but  a  few  which 
the  missionaries  themselves  had  planted  ;  the  church  sunk  to  a  barn- 
like building  of  reeds  and  mud;  the  village  was  merely  a  row  of 
half  a  dozen  reed  cottages  ;  the  river  was  but  a  rill;   and  the  situ- 
ation an  open,  bare,  and  exposed  place,  without  any  appearance  of 
a  garden,  excepting  that  of  the  missionaries."     P.  351. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  the  scope  and  bearing  of  the  doctrine  of  these 
teachers,  were  altogether  such  as  I  myself  should  have  chosen,  had 
I  been  in  their  situation,  and  desirous  of  making  my  hearers  lead  a 
more  virtuous  and  religious  life.  But  every  man  dncere  in  his  re- 
'ligious  enthusiasm,  and  pure  in  his  intentions,  is  entitled  to  respect, 
jirhatever  sect  or  rehgion  he  may  belong  to.  Two  of  the  mission- 
iries  were  of  the  Dutch  Calvinistic  chnrch,  and  one  of  the  Wesleyan 
persuasion."     P.  356. 

After  describing  the  routine  of  missionary  business,  he 
i>bserves : 


"  With  respect  to  its  effects  in  forwarding  the  object  of  it,  I 
;annot  say  that  they  appeared  to  me  very  evident :  certainly,  I  saw 
lothing  that  would  sanction  me  in  making  such  favorable  reports 
its  have  been  laid  before  the  public. 

Bb 

VOL.    XVII     APRIL,  1822. 
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*'  The  enthusiasm  which,  perhaps,  is  inseparable  from  mission- 
ary aflairs,  may  create  some  optical  tlclusion  in  the  mind's  eye^ 
that  may  cause  it  to  see  those  things  wliich  arc  not  visible  to  a 
more  temperate  and  unbiassed  observer ;  but  still,  it  is  much  to  bo 
lamented  that  the  community  at  home  are  misled  by  accounts  (I 
speak  generally)  catching  at  the  most  trifling  occurrence  for  their 
support,  and  showing  none  but  the  favorable  circumstances  ;  and 
even  those,  unfairly  exaggerated."     P.  o6S. 

But  the  lessons  of  the  Missiouaries  have  not  altogether 
been  lost  upon  the  inhabitants,  as  the  history  of  Stephanas 
will  evince.  Stephanus  was  a  native  of  Courlaud,  and  had 
heini  clerk  to  a  merchant  in  Cape  Towtq.  He  was  detected 
in  forging  colonial  paper  money,  and  took  refuge  among  the 
missionaries  established  at  Zack  River.  Here  he  served  an 
apprenticeship,  and  having  mastered  the  trade,  he  determined 
to  set  up  for  himself.  Accordingly  without  arms,  and  with 
but  a  small  stock  of  provisions,  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
to  the  Gariep  ;  where  he  joined  the  present  inhabitants  of 
Kiaarwatcr,  at  a  place  called  Kok's  Kraal. 


»  1 1 
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*'  He  had  with  him  a  bible,  given  him  at  the  Zak  River;  and 
with  this  in  his  hand,  he  set  up  as  missionary,  and  gained  an  as 
cendancy  over  the  minds  of  the  kraal,  such  as,  the  missionaries 
have  confessed,  they  have  never  been  able  to  gain,     lie  persuaded  •  l 
them  to  attend  to  agriculture,  and  also  to  erect  a  church.     This  he 
built  in  a  superior  style;  and  conducting  the  religious  service  with  .  'ii 
much  imposing  formality  and  ceremony,  made  his  hearers  at  length     , 
believe  he  was  expressly  sent  to  them  from  heaven.     He  preached  .  ^ 
such  doctrines  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  was  not  suspected  of  im-,  '. 
position,  even  when,  on  desiring  to  take  another  wife  in  addition,  j 
he  declared  he  had  the  divine  command  for  selecting  such  or  sucb  j  ^ 
a  female.     At  last,  on  some  occasion  he  made  a  journey  into  the 
country  of  the  Great  Namaquas,  and  was  murdered  by  the  natives.    ,  ' 

"  When  the  missionaries  afterwards  attached  themselves  to  the '  ^ 
A'oAr'sand  the  Berend's  party,  they  had  great  difficulty  in  persuad-     „' 
ing  them  that  Stephanus  was  nothing  but  an  impostor  ;  so  success- 
fully had  he  managed  to  secure  an  authority  over  their  minds,  as 
well  as  over  their  conduct."     P.  362. 


(in 


It  cannot  be  supposed  that  we  are  unfriendly  or  indifferent    „ 
to  the  conversion  of  these  barbarians   to  Christianity  :  nor  f, 
are  we  so  uncharitable  as  to  impute  any  but  motives  of  piety' 
and  benevolence  to  those  who  have   undertaken  the  task. 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  method  which 
they  have  chosen  is  likely  to  be  efficacious ;  and  whether  the 
introduction  of  our  Religion  will  be  assisted  or  retarded,  by 
the  efforts  of  a  Society  which  acknowledges  no  Church,  no 
two  members  of  which  can  be  assured  that  they  believe  the 
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same  dof;trinc;  and  whoso  teachers,  if  wo  may  judge  from 
tiie  specimens  before  u3,  in  not  a  few  tilings  themHelvea  re- 
quire to  he  taaglit. 

Of  Mr.  JJurchell  we  shall  have  but  little  to  remark.  Ho 
is  given  occasionally  to  fine  writing.  His  book  is  ornamented 
wilii  «oui<i  very  {)r<!tty  vignettes  and  tinted  outHnes  ;  and  he 
loses  no  opportunity  of  saying  sharp  things  against  Mr.  Bar- 
row. He  talks  of  the  "irruption"  which  followed  vaccina- 
tion, (p.  270);  of  missing  the  "right  Iracl"  in  the  dark 
(p.  .'U)H;;  and  f;f  catching  five  and  twenty  moths  '"' promiscu- 
ouaiij,^'  (p.  .'}7()).  JJuthe  is  evidently  a  good  naturalist;  and 
be  has  taken  great  pains  to  lay  down  an  interesting  map  of 
bis  course,  from  his  own  actual  observation. 

The  most  curious  event  recorded  in  his  pages  is  a  vision 
which  he  saw  while  at  Klaarwater.  As  the  concluding 
paragraph  proves  that  he  is  speaking  not  of  a  figure  but  of 
a  fact,  we  shall  relate  it  in  his  own  words. 

"  llapt  in  this  musing,  delightful  mood,  methought  a  beneficent 
deity  of  refulgent  lustre,  and  countenance  of  inexpressible  benig- 
nity, advanced  towards  me,  and  whispered  softly  in  my  ear,  that 
sweet  word   LruEKry:    which  repeating,  till  it  thrilled  in  every 
nerve,  the  celestial  being  seemed  to  say  ;  Folloxu  me.     And  where, 
indeed,  could  J  have  obeyed  the  enticing  summons,  so  easily  and 
uncontrolled  as  in  the  wild  regions  before  me  ?     For  some  time  I 
allowed  myself  full  indulgence  in  these  pleasing  reflections.     By 
»ubse(]uent  experience,  I  have  learnt  that  tlie  delightful  sensation 
of  unsliackled  exihtence  could  never  be  recalled,  after  I  had  re- 
|cntered  the  colonial  boundary.    Here  the  idea  of  restraint  began  to 
usurp  its  place;  and  at  Cape  Town  they  became  completely  anni- 
hilated.   IJut  if  society  smothered  and  extinguished  them,  I  became, 
on  the  other  baud,  like  one  of  society,  adopting  its  mode  of  think- 
og,  and  enjoying  its  refinements,  and  its  reasonable  pleasures,  a^  a 
orapensation  for  those  which  I  had  lost. 

"  The  picture  here  given  of  the  remarkable  eJFect^  of  the  fresh- 
less  of  the  atmosphere  on  my  feelings,  is  neither  overdrawn  nor 
)vercoloured;  and  though  not  easily  accounted  for,  ia  not,  there* 

ore,  the  less  exact  and  faithful."  P.  .516. 

I 

The  present  volume  brings  Mr,  IJurchell  no  farther  than 
tlaarwater.  But  we  are  [>romLs<;d  a  .second,  and  we  hope 
t  will  have  a  good  many  engravings. 


Bb3 
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Ajit.  IV.  ITamlet,  and  Js  Yoji  Like  It ;  aSjyecimenofa 
New  Edition  of  Shakespeare.  By  T.  Caldecott,  Esq, 
Murray.     1821. 

In  spite  of  the  national  veneration  universally  felt  for  onr 
great  bard,  he  has  been  subjected  amongst  us  to  a  series  of 
more  cruel  mutilations  and  operations  than  any  other  author 
who  has  hitherto  served  to  instruct  or  amuse  his  posterity. 
Emendations,  curtailments  and  corrections  (all  for  his  oiv7i 
good),  have  been  multiplied  to  infinity,  by  the  zeal  and  care 
of  those  who  have  been  suffered  to  take  him  in  hand.  They 
have  purged  and  castrated  him,  and  tattooed  and  beplaistered 
him,  and  cauterised  and  phlebotomised  him  with  all  the  stu- 
died refinement,  that  the  utmost  skill  of  critical  barbarity 
could  suggest.  Here  ran  Johnson's  dagger  through,  *'  see 
what  a  rent  envious  Pope  has  made,"  and  "  here  the  well- 
beloved  Bowdler  stabbed  :"  while,  after  every  blow,  they 
pause  for  a  time,  and  with  tiresome  diligence  unfold  the 
cause  why  they  that  did  love  him  while  they  struck  him,  have 
thus  proceeded. 

But  let  us  ask, — is  there  any  just  reason  why  the  public 
should  allow  their  favourite  to  be  thus  maltreated?     Is  there 
any  rational  ground  to  be  urged  for  palming  so  much  con- 
jectural alteration  upon  an  author  who  was  living  barely  two 
centuries  ago  ?     Nor  is  this  all :  for,  in  addition  to  these  acts 
of  outrage  on  common   sense,  we  have  to  complain  of  the 
very  serious  obstructions  throvpn  in  the  reader's  way,  by  nu- 
merous collateral  and  irrelevant  squabbles   and  arguments, 
to   which  he  neither  is,   or  would  wish  to   become  a  party. 
What  has  he,  for  instance,  to  do  with  the  mode  in  which  they 
have  conducted   the  contest,  with  respect  either  to  the  fa- 
vourite theories  of  the  commentators,  or  the  genuineness  of  ^ 
the  portraits  of  their  author?    Why  is  he  to  be  pestered  with  ' 
the  eternal  bowings  and  scrapings  of  one  brother  book-worm 
to  another  ?     What  has  this  or  that  person's  natural  acumen,  , 
learned  acquirements,  or  critical  sagacity  to  do  with  him,  or  [ 
even  with  our  author?     Why  must  Warburton  on  Theobald, 
Malone   on  Steevens,   or   Steevens    and  Reed  on   Malone,  ] 
**  et  hoc  genus   omne"  all   the  herd  of  these    and  Meibo-  i 
miuses  of  the  British    school  be  suffered   to   encumber  the  , 
pages  of  our  immortal  poet,  and  with  whom   neither  the 
reader  nor  author  have  any  more  concern  than  with  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  Raleigh  and  Essex,  or  the  less  reputable  i 
jealousies   between  the  favourites  of  James.     Let  us  have  j 
him  placed  before  our  eyes  such  as  he  really  was — let  us  have 
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him  unadulterated  with  other  men's  thoughts,  unmixed  with 
their  ideas  of  composition — let  us,  in  short,  have  g-iven  to  us, 
for  it  will  be  a  novelty — Shakesjjeare  himself. 

Instead  of  being-  a  proper  subject  for  the  sort  of  process 
l^e  has  undergone,  Shakespeare  is,  of  all  poets  with  whom 
we  are  acquainted,  precisely  that  one,  of  whom  we  can  least 
afford  to  lose  one  original  iota  :  he  is  more  singularly  dis- 
tinct from  other  writers  than  any  of  his  tribe,  and  we  cannot 
help  feeling,  even  where  a  single  word,  a  very  syllable,  of  his 
inditing  is  varied  or  withheld,  as  if  we  missed  something  that 
no  other  being,  past  or  present,  could  have  given  or  supplied. 
We  are  not  aware  that  any  expressions  can  be  found  which 
would  accurately  delineate  the  peculiar  nature  of  that  charm 
which  Shakespeare's  poetry  diffuses  over  the  mind  :  language 
cannot  reach  it — it  is  one  of  those  pleasures  which  can  only 
be  felt — a  noble  feeling  not  to  be  defined,  or  made  matter  of 
description.  There  is  no  other  writer  that  can  properly  be 
said  even  to  resemble  him  in  style  or  power :  there  is  none 
with  whom  we  can  trace  any  just  analogy.  Every  nation  has 
its  own  tribe  of  poets,  and  indeed  every  succeeding  age ;  and 
though  infinite  variety  has  characterised  their  several  pro- 
ductions, both  as  to  flights  of  imagination  and  dominion  over 
the  passions,  yet  still  there  is  a  general  resemblance  through- 
out the  whole;  their  modes  of  combination,  their  method  of 
exciting  imagery  in  the  mind,  the  nature  and  harmony  of 
their  periods,  evei-y  instrument  they  employ,  have  all  a 
something  in  common  throughout  the  whole  class.  Not  so 
Shakespeare  :  his  thoughts,  the  spontaneous  and  natural  pro- 
duce of  the  occasion,  seem  ever  to  flow  after  a  fashion  wholly 
peculiar  to  himself,  they  seem  to  have  grown,  as  it  were,  in  a 
soil  infinitely  different  from  that  of  any  other  professor  of  the 
art ;  and  in  their  birth  to  have  acquired  a  degree  of  strength 
and  harmony  that  acn.nowledges  no  prototype,  and  admits  of 
no  imitation. 

The  quantum  of  power  which  the  true  poet  possesses 
is  most  visibly  seen  in  the  degree  of  enthusiasm  and  ecstacy 
that  he  is  able  to  excite  in  the  reader's  mind.  Music,  paint- 
ing, oratory,  in  short,  all  the  arts  effect  this  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent; but  the  stimulus  of  poetry  is  calculated  to  act  upon  our 
feelings  with  an  influence  more  universal  and  more  sensible 
than  that  of  any  of  the  others  :  and  here,  in  all  these  efforts  of 
mind,  lies  the  touchstone  of  real  talent.  Now  it  is  in  the  pos- 
session of  this  very  power  that  Shakespeare  proudly  rises  above 
all  his  compeers.  Others  have  possessed  the  means  to 
soothe  and  lull  the  mind,  to  elevate  its  thoughts,  to  expand  its 
imagination,  to  excite  its  passions,  and  interest  its  sensibilities ; 
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but  Shakespeare  is  able  to  transport  us  beyond  ourselves  ; 
lie  does  not  play  "  ciraun  prcecordia,"  he  makes  himself 
master  of  the  heart  itself:  passages  occur  occasionally  in 
bis  writings  which  appear  to  absorb  for  a  moment  all  our 
feelings  and  ideas  :  our  imagination  is  hurried  away  magically, 
as  it  were,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  flight,  and  we  are  so  rapt 
and  taken  from  ourselves,  as  to  be  for  a  while  unconscious 
of  every  thing  around  us,  and  appear  to  exist  only  for  the 
idea  he  has  created.  It  is  through  this  intensity  of  power 
that  we  feel  the  real  superiority  of  Shakespeare,  and  ac- 
knowledge in  him  tliat  sovereign  gift  of  nature,  that  seems 
in  no  other  instance  to  have  been  conceded  to  man. 

With  such  ideas  of  the  value  and  superiority  of  Shake- 
speare's talent,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we  should  wish  to 
possess  him  free  from  adulterations  of  every  nature ;  and  in 
expressing  this  opinion,  we  feel  assured  that  we  speak  in 
conformity  with  the  feelings  of  the  world  in  general ;  and 
that  such  have  ever  been  the  real  sentiments  of  the  majority 
of  the  country,  in  spite  of  the  elaborate  discussions  and  spe- 
cious emendations  which  the  perverse  industry  of  his  com- 
mentators have  forced  upon  our  notice.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  however,  that  (if  we  except  the  late  Poet  Laureate) 
no  one  has  hitherto  ventured  to  recommend  the  real  remedy 
for  the  evil,  or  dared  to  break  a  lance  against  the  learned 
host  whose  authority  has  so  long  upheld  the  present  unfor- 
tunate system.  It  was  with  no  small  pleasure,  therefore,  that 
we  opened  the  volume  now  before  us,  professing  to  be  a  spe- 
cimen of  a  new  edition  of  Shakespeare,  with  the  original 
readings  restored.  We  must,  however,  take  this  opportunity 
of  hinting  to  Mr.  Caldecott,  that  his  book  is  somewhat  larger 
than  was  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  giving  merely  a  sample 
of  his  labours,  a  single  play  would  have  been  sufficient,  and 
would  have  been  more  readily  and  easily  dispersed  throughout 
the  reading  world :  as  it  is,  we  must  regard  it  as  a  present  to 
the  public,  and  a  highly  valuable  one  it  is,  of  a  volume 
containing  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  Shakespeare's 
plays  in  the  most  intelligible  and  unsophisticuted  form  in 
which  they  have  in  latter  days  appeared. 

The  text  in  this  specimen  is  that  of  the  collection  of 
Shakespeare's  Plays,  published  in  folio,  by  Hemings  and 
Condell,  in  1623,  with  additions  and  corrections  from  the 
quartos,  published  in  Shakespeare's  life-time.  To  quote  Mr, 
Caldecott's  words,  a  faithful  editor  can  follow  no  other  text: 
and  so  closely  does  Mr.  Hornc  Tooke  adhere  to  this  or  even 
a  stricter  priwoipie,  as  to  iasist  that  this  folio  is  the  <aaly 
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edition  worth  regarding,  and  though  he  admits  it  has  **  some 
palpable  misprints,"  he  would  have  it  re-printed  literatim, 
*'  not  to  risque  the  loss  of  Shakespeare's  genuine  text,  which 
it  assuredly  contains." 

The  present  specimen,  "  wherever  the  reading  of  the  folio 
is  departed  from,  professes  to  give  the  folio  text  in  its  place 
on  the  margin  ;  but  unless  any  thing  turns  upon  the  old  spell- 
ing, in  which  case  it  is  retained  in  the  text,  the  modern 
spelling  is  throughout  adopted  :  and  the  punctuation  is  alto- 
gether taken  into  the  editor's  hands."  In  order  to  assist  the 
reader,  at  the  bottom  of  each  page  explanations  are  given 
of  those  passages  where  the  sense  of  the  author  is  less  easy 
to  be  discovered  ;  while  the  notes  illustrative  of  the  manners 
of  the  age,  of  historical  points,  of  grammatical  or  philologi- 
cal distinctions,  are  placed  in  order  at  the  end  of  each 
play  ;  and  among  these  will  be  found  whatsoever  valuable 
information  has  been  afforded  in  the  works  of  previous  com- 
mentators. 

Feeling  that  we  have  not  room  for  all  the  extracts  from 
this  volume  which  we  might  otherwise  be  inclined  to  make, 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  the  first  of  the  two  plays  here 
given,  viz.  Hamlet:  and  commence  by  the  production  of  a 
passage  in  which  the  editor  has,  we  think,  very  sucessfully, 
and  by  arguments  we  have  not  met  with  elsewhere,  defended 
Shakespeare  from  the  attacks  and  corrections  of  his  com- 
mentators. 

"  The  scope 


"  Of  these  dilated  articles  allow. 

**  The  use  of  the  plural  verb  with  a  nominative  singular,  so  far 
from  being  offensive  even  to  modern  ears,  seems  under  the  present 
circumstances,  viz.  those  of  a  plural  genitive  intervening,  to  im- 
prove the  harmony  of  the  versification,  and  to  constitute  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general  rule. 

"  At  any  rate  our  author  would  be  fully  justified  by  the  loose 
practice  of  his  age,  which,  even  in  prose,  and  where  no  member 
of  a  sentence  was  interposed  between  the  nominative  case  and  the 
verb,  allowed  plural  verbs  and  nouns  singular,  and  vice  versa,  to  be 
united. 

"  A  similar  example  occurs  *  in  III.  2,  Player  King,  where, 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  that  this  license  was  used  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  rhyme :  but  nothing  is  more  fully  understood,  than 
that  it  was  the  practise  of  the  learned  of  these  times,  of  our  trans- 
lators both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  of  our  highest  personages,  as 
well  as  our  greatest  scholars  and  most  polished  writers,  to  join 
noun  and  verb  without  any  regard  to  the  singular  or  plural  of 

*  "  '  Tlic  x'wlcncc  of  either  grief  or  joy 

«  Their  own  enactures  will  themselves  cJe5(/cy,' 
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either,  in  her  translation  of  a  classic  it  was  done  by  tlie  sovereign 
of  that  (lay:  •  The  cloarc  ilaiex  JoUovoes  the  darck  clowdes :  the 
roughest  .sr«.<  insues  the  greatest  caiines  :'  Queen  ElizabetJi's  Seneca^ 
given  to  Sir  J.  Harrington,  1597.  Niigur  Jntit/.  \'2mo.  l779,  II. 
308 :  and,  when  laying  down  rules  for  composition,  wc  find  in  the 
works  of  her  learned  successor, 

"  *  And  bi>-(Is  with  all  their  heavenlie  voces  cleare 

*  Dols  mak  a  sweit  and  heavinly  harmony, 

•  And  fragrant^0M7-.9  dois  spring  up  lustely  !' 

King  James's  reylis  and  cautelis  of  Scotiis  Poesic,  \5^4t. 

And,  whether  it  was  understood  or  not,  that,  from  the  rude  state 
of  our  language,  the  ear  was  then  untuned  and  inattentive  to  niceties 
and  the  modulation  of  its  periods,  certainly  this  was  not  an  age,  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  refer  sucii  a  practice  to  the  want  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  common  rules  of  grammar."     P.  l^. 

Again,  "  we  shall  add,  that  this  usage  of  a  plural  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  effect,  is  carried  much  further  in  Macbeth,  where  it  is  taken 
up  from  the  general  impression  of  the  dialogue.  The  Doctor, 
speaking  of  Lady  Macbeth,  says,  '  You  see  her  eyes  are  open  ?' 
Gent.  '  Ay,  but  their  sense  are  shut.  V.  1.  Their  sense,  i.  e.  the 
sense  of  her  eijes,  here  carried  along  with  that  word  (which  is  no 
more  than  a  pronoun  possessive,  and  wanting  that  termination 
of  plural  nouns  that  usually  affects  the  ear)  a  plural  image;  and 
the  loose  grammar  of  the  age  allowed  the  annexation  of  a  plural 
verb. '     P.  14. 

Aud  in  another  passage,  in  the  same  act,  commenting 
upon  the  ungrammatical  usage  of  we  for  iis,  the  editor  says — 

"  But,  after  all,  we  are  writing  upon  the  pages  of  Shakespeare  : 
and  in  speeches  of  any  length,  Shakespeare,  careless  of  rule  and 
rapid  in  conception,  pours  along  in  his  flow  of  thought  with  perfect 
indifference  to  the  grammatical  connexion  of  his  sentences,  so  that 
his  ideas  cohere ;  often  changes  the  person  ;  and  possessed  alto- 
gether with  his  subject,  and  with  the  image  he  has  conceived  kept 
as  full  before  the  reader's  mind  as  his  own,  while  placed  by  his 
feelings  in  the  middle  of  one  sentence,  he  is  found  by  his  reader  in 
the  beginning  of  another."     P.  33. 

This  it  is  to  explain  Shakespeare  by  himself,  and  by  ap- 
parently his  own  feelings,  instead  of  suffering  him  to  be 
thrown  on  the  bed  of  every  Procrustes  that  offers  himself  on 
the  way.  It  is  to  explain  him  with  true  poetical  feeling;  to 
enter  into  his  thoughts,  not  his  words,  and  to  endeavour  to 
understand  tiie  language,  which  was  from  many  causes  natu- 
ral to  him,  instead  of  accommodating  it  to  our  modern  and 
more  refined  habit  of  speaking.  His  words  should  be  consi- 
dered merely  as  the   media  by  which  his  ideas  are  conveyed 
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to  us  ;  not,  as  the  commentators  would  have  them,  the  chains 
and  fetters  that  restrain  his  powers. 

The  general  accusations  of  Steevens,  Johnson,  and  Ma- 
lone,  against  Shakspeare,  for  his  want  of  poetical  justice  in 
this  play,  and,  as  the  last  named  says,  "  injudicious  manage- 
ment in  the  conduct  of  his  characters,"  are  admirably  an- 
swered in  a  note  at  the  conclusion  pf  the  play.  This  is  a  wide 
field  for  discussion,  and  we  must  content  ourselves  with  giv- 
ing our  readers  another  specimen  of  the  editor's  discrimina- 
tion, as  to  dramatic  character,  not  only  because  it  suits  us 
better,  as  being  shorter,  but  because  it  has  reference  to  a 
part  of  the  play  which  is  most  familiar  to  people  in  general, 
and  that  has  nevertheless  always  appeared  to  occasion  some 
little  difficulty  to  the  actor  on  the  stage.  It  is  where  Hamlet, 
after  the  interview  with  the  ghost  of  his  father,  requires  Ho- 
ratio and  Marcellus  solemnly  to  swear,  upon  his  sword,  that 
they  will  not  reveal  to  any  one  what  they  have  witnessed. 

*' Ghost  [beneath.] — Swear! 

"  Hamlet. — Ha,  ha,  boy  !  say'st  thou  so  ?  Art  thou  there  True- 
penny ? 

"  This  conduct  of  Hamlet  at  such  a  moment  has  been  thought 
by  some  to  have  been  unwarrantable,  far  too  trifling  and  ludicrous, 
and  ill  corresponding  with  nature  or  the  decorum  of  dramatic 
character.  To  us,  on  the  contrary,  it  seems  to  be  a  very  natural 
process,  that  a  mind,  labouring  under  the  impression  of  the  im- 
portance of  an  awful  secret  in  so  awful  a  manner  disclosed,  of  the 
*  bloody  instructions'  accompanying  it,  and  the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting any  part  of  the  transaction  from  transpiring,  should,  upon 
the  first  opportunity  given  hira  to  reflect,  use  a  forced  gaiety,  and 
assume  an  air  of  levity  and  carriage  most  opposite  and  foreign  to 
his  real  feeling,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  a  belief  in  others,  that 
nothing  of  deep  interest  or  much  more  than  ordinary  concern  had 
occurred."     P.  38. 

As  to  verbal  criticism,  we  are  aware  that  minutia  of  that 
sort,  when  abstracted  from  their  proper  place  in  the  book 
itself,  are  little  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  ge- 
neral reader :  it  requires  the  full  interest  excited  at  the  mo- 
ment, by  reading  the  passage  of  the  author  to  which  it  has 
reference,  or  at  least  that  its  impression  should  be  fresh  in 
the  mind,  in  order  to  induce  any  one  to  dwell  on  niceties  of 
that  nature.  We  shall,  therefore,  make  sparing  extracts  on 
this  head,  though  we  think  there  are  many  notes  deserving 
of  the  highest  approbation,  and  some  instances  where  the 
old  text  has  been  successfully  defended  from  bold  and  short- 
sighted innovation,  or  false  improvement. 
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Jlamlct  snys  to  Polonius,  Aye,  Sir,  to  be  honest  as  this 
world  goes  is  to  he  a  man  picked  out  of  two  thousand. 

'*  Pol.     That  is  very  true,  my  Lord. 

*'  Jliimlet.     For  if  the  sun  breed  magf^ota  in  a  dead  dog, 
being  a  goad-khsing  carrion Have  you  a  daughter  ? 

'•  Pol.     I  have,  my  Lord. 

'•  Hamlet.     Let  her  not  walk  in  the  sun,  &c." 

Now  the  meaning  of  "  good-kissing  carrion"  is  certainly 
not  very  obvious,  and  the  words  are  therefore  altered  by  the 
commentators  according  to  their  usual  process.  Warburton 
is  the  hrst  to  display  his  dexterity  upon  this  passage,  and, 
after  complaining  heavily  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning 
of  the  words  as  they  now  stand,  proposes  to  read  God  for 
fjood,  signifying,  forsooth,  a  God-kissing  carrion.  Then  fol- 
Jlws  Johnson,  who  appears  rapt  in  admiration  at  Warbur- 
ton's  skill  and  ingenuity,  and  bursts  into  exclamation: 
'*  This,"  says  he,  "  is  a  noble  *  emendation,'  which  almost 
sets  the  critic  on  a  level  with  the  author."  Next  steps  in 
Malone,  with  a  spirit  fired  with  emulation,  and  eagerly  am- 
bitious of  being  placed  on  the  same  level :  to  which  he  really 
entitles  himself,  if  not  to  a  still  higher  place,  by  making  an 
emendation  upon  an  emendation,  and  ingeniously  slipping 
in  an  hyphen  between  the  words  GoJ  and  kissing :  the  words 
of  the  noble  emendation  then  are  retained,  but  the  sense 
changed  to  god  kissing  ;  which  is  proved  to  be  right,  be- 
cause Shak&speare  uses  an  hyphen  before  the  word  kissing 
elsewhere,  as,  "  heaven -kissing  hill,"  — ''  common- kissing 
Titan,"  and  the  like.  Why  indeed,  then,  should  he  not  adopt 
the  same  form  here?  Steevens  appears  last,  and  feeling, 
perhaps,  as  any  sensible  man  would  do,  the  evident  absurdity 
d'  these  annotations,  and  the  ridicule  to  v/hicli  they  subjected 
the  work,  he  seeks  to  excuse  himself  for  their  insertion  by 
saying,  *'  that  he  has  not  ventured  to  expunge  a  note  (it 
occupies  two  pages  in  small  pica),  written  by  a  great  critic, 
and  applauded  by  a  greater  "  We  think  he  might  more  wisely 
have  adopted  a  different  course :  but  we  must  now  conclude 
by  subjoining  Mr.  Caidecot's  explanation  of  the  original  pas- 
sage. 

**  As  it  would  be  too  forced  a  sense  to  say  that  our  author  calls 
the  sun  *  a  good  kissing  carrion,'  we  have  nothing  better  to  offer 
than  that  *  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog,  being  a  gotid-kissing  carrion,* 
may  mean,  good  for  the  sun,  the  breeder  of  maggots,  to  kiss  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  putrefaction,  and  so  conceiving  or  generating 
any  tiling  carrion  like,  any  thing  apt  <juickly  to  contract  taint  in 
the  sunshine ;  good  at  caiclwng  or  drawing  the  rays  or  kisses  of 
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*  common  kissing  Titan :'  and  in  the  phraseology  of  the  day,  as 
shewn  by  Mr.  Malone  in  the  historical  play  of  Edw.  III.  1596,  the 
above  ideas  appear  to  have  been  connected."     P.  46. 

Again,  **it  is  dangerous  for  your  daughter  to  be  in  the  snn,  be- 
cause the  sun  will  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog,  he  being  so  good 
(lusty)  a  kisser  even  of  camon.  Here  is  unquestionably  much 
doubt  and  difficulty ;  and  whether  we  have  chanced  to  have  made 
a  fortunate  conjecture  must  be  left  to  others ;  be  this  as  it  wjay,  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  subjoining  a  specimen  of  the  note- 
making,  alluded  to  at  the  close  of  the  observations  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Polonius  ;  and  one  that  was  certainly  not  made  for  the  sake 
of  the  author  or  his  reader.**     Ibid. 

This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  true  mode  of  commenting  upon 
an  author  like  Shakespeare  ;  nor  have  we  any  doubt  but  that 
most  of  our  readers  will  agree  with  us  on  this  point.  Mr. 
Caidecott's  plan  is,  indeed,  the  only  one  which  can  be  allowed 
to  be  just  and  reasonable. 

A  person,  to  be  duly  fitted  to  be  a  commentator,  should  in 
truth  not  only  be  a  faithful  treasurer  of  all  his  sayings,  atid. 
jealous  of  his  honour,  and  even  of  his  name,  (as  is  abundantly 
proved  in  the  Preface  to  this  book,)  but  should  be  in  some 
sort  in  love  with  his  author :  Mr.  Caldecott  clearly  is  so.  He 
has  both  feeling  and  sagacity  to  qualify  him  for  the  task  ;  and 
if,  as  he  says,  the  materials  for  the  whole  edition  have  been 
collected,  and  for  the  greatest  part  already  worked  up,  we 
must  add  our  wishes,  both  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  of  the 
public  at  large,  that  the  reception  of  this  specimen  maybesnch 
as  to  induce  him  to  complete  the  undertaking  which  he  has 
so  ably  commenced.  Having  said  tliis,  our  duty  calls  upon 
us  to  observe,  that  the  various  readings  of  tiie  folio  and  quarto 
are  not  always  quoted  with  that  accuracy  and  diligence  which 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  plan  of  the  work  should  seem  to  re- 
quire ;  and  we  trust  and  hope,  that  this  admonition  being 
made,  we  shall  have  no  occasion  to  repeat  our  complaint  in 
future. 

We  will  close  these  remarks  with  one  other  qnotatioo  ;  it  is 
not  in  this  instance  the  rescue  of  a  passage  from  the  clutches  of 
those  cruel  operators,  that  ^^leases,  but  the  explanation  of  an 
unexplained  passage,  and  wMch  Johnson  promswaces  obscmte 
iind  afiected. 

**  Nature  is  fine  in  love  :  and,  where  'tis  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 

After  the  thing  it  loves." 

■■-v.  •-,•.'" 

:  "  They  are,  in  our  ccHioe|)tion,  of  a  very  diifercnt  character: 
and  so  far  imm  bcin^  such,  and  iit^  .a^  he  .taAy:b,  to  be  ejcpmigotl,  wc 
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think,  that  these  abstractions  and  this  high  mood,  beyond  their  in- 
trinsic value,  teach  us,  tliat  what  Milton  derived  from  Plato  and  the 
Greek  philosophy,  our  author  could  draw  from  nature  and  his  own 
resources  alone."     1*.  107. 

And  these  doclriues    are   happily    illustrated    by   him  in 
Sounet  LXI. 

•'  Is  it  thy  spirit,  that  thou  send* st  from  thee 
Sofarrejirom  home  into  my  deeds  to  prye." 


Art.  V.  A  Brief  Display  of  the  Origin  and  History  of 
Ordeals ;  Trials  by  Battle  ;  Courts  of  Chivalry  or  Honour ; 
and  the  Decision  of  jorivate  Quarrels  hy  single  Combat; 
also  a  Chronological  Register  of  the  principal  Duels 
fought  from  the  Accession  of  His  late  Majesty  to  the  pre- 
sent Time.  By  James  P.  Gilchrist.  8vo.  pp.  390.  12s. 
Sams.  1821. 

We  do  not  think  that  much  good  will  be  done  by  this  volume, 
though  the  intentions  of  its  author  are  evidently  directed  to  a 
benevolent  purpose.  As  far  as  the  History  of  Ordeals  is  con- 
cerned (and  it  was  this  part  of  the  title  which  at  first  at- 
tracted our  notice)  nothing  can  be  more  unsatisfactory.  A 
meagre  extract  from  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Researches  ac- 
quaints us  with  the  nine  modes  in  use  among  the  Plindoos ; 
and  Mosheim  and  Dr.  Henry  supply  the  little  which  is  of- 
fered relative  to  those  in  Christian  countries.  The  Trial  by 
Battle  is  illustrated  from  Blackstone ;  and  to  the  chapter  on 
Duelling  are  appended  a  few  very  proper  but  somewhat  ob- 
vious remarks  on  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  the  practice. 
In  his  original  pages,  Mr.  Gilchrist  exhibits  a  talent  for 
fine  -writing,  which  it  is  wrong  in  him  to  confine  to  a  mere 
dry  compilation.  A  gentleman  who  opens  his  preliminary 
observations  with  an  announcement  that  "  man,  in  his  indi- 
vidual, or  aggregate  character,  alike  presents  an  exhaustless 
subject  of  political  and  moral  disquisition"  might  vie  in  me- 
taphysics with  Sir  Richard  Philips  or  Sir  Charles  Morgan  : 
and  one  who  in  plain  prose  can  speak  of  illustrious  names 
"  ingulfed  within  a  putrid  vortex"  is  not  far  from  belonging 
to  some  of  our  most  popular  schools  of  modern  poetry. 

It  seems,   upon  Mr.  Gilchrist's  calculation  (which  in  our 
own  knowledge  is  extremely  incorrect)  that  since  the  year     y 
1762,  one  hundred  and  seventy-two  duels  have  been  fought. 
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In  three  of  these  neither  of  the  combatants  have  survived ;  in 
sixty-six,  one  of  the  parties  has  fallen,  and  in  ninety-six, 
wounds  have  been  received.  During  the  same  period  only 
eighteen  trials  have  taken  place.  In  which  (but  not  accord- 
in  «•  to  Cocker)  six  of  the  arraigned  persons  have  been  ac- 
quitted, seven  found  guilty  of  manslaughter,  and  three  of 
niurder  ;  two  have  been  executed,  and  eight  imprisoned. 
if  we  adopt  this  system  of  numeration,  either  one  of  the  ac- 
quitted must  have  suffered  imprisonment  by  mistake,  or  6-1-7 
+  3^.2  +  8=18. 

Our  readers  will  care  little  about  Captain  T.  and  Major  A. ; 

or  about  Counsellor  R,  and  ;  though  the  unhappy 

Counsellor  was  condemned  to  death  in  Dublin,  for  killing  this 
apparently  unsubstantial  antagonist.     Neither  will  they  be 

much  amused  by  hearing  that  Mr. and  Mr. 

exchanged  shots  without  effect,  for  which  the  sheriff  of  Edin- 
burgh very  wisely  fined  both  principals  and  seconds  five  and 
twenty  guineas  each.  On  another  occasion  we  find  that 
Lieutenant  L.'s  ball  hit  Captain  N.'s  head,  "  but  fortunately 
did  not  seriously  injure  him ;"  next  to  this  that  Captain  F. 
after  shooting  Mr.  R.  through  the  body,  parted  from  him  in 
good  friendship  and  married  his  sister.  Again,  that  Mr.  B.  took 
the  trouble  of  going  from  England  to  Calais,  to  obtain  the 
satisfaction  of  losing  three  of  his  fingers  :  that  two  other  initials 
fought  about  "  a  dashing  beauty  :"  and  two  more  about  a 
horse-whipping.  That  a  student  in  anatomy  lodged  his  pistol 
ball  in  Mr.  C.'s  hip,  because  he  (the  student)  was  in  love  with 
Mr.  C.'s  sister ;  and  lastly  that  Captain  T.  carried  off  an  ounce 
of  lead  in  his  knee,  because  he  chose  to  pay  "  unsolicited  at- 
tention" to  a  lady  in  the  company  of  Mr.  R. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  silly ;  and  the  coxcombs  who  ha- 
zarded their  lives  in  order  to  furnish  the  newspaper  para- 
graphs from  which  their  brief  histories  are  taken,  must  be 
not  a  little  mortified  to  find  that  their  glory  depends  upon  the 
short  lived  and  uncertain  interpretation  of  equivocal  initials. 
A  few  cases  of  another  class  occur  which  we  read  with  un- 
mixed horror  and  disgust.  We  need  not  cite  the  well 
known  murder  of  Mr.  Chaworth  by  Lord  Byron  ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing narratives,  however  laconically  given,  will  account  for 
our  feelings. 

"  Diiel  between  Mr.  McLean,  Jun.  and  Mr.  Cameron, 

^0^24,  1772. 
"  Mr.  McLean,  Jun.  of  Gartmoor,  in  Scotland,  being  at  sup- 
per with  a  select  party,  at  a  friend^s  house,  words  arose  between  him 
and  Mr.  Cameron,  on  an  old  grudge,  when  the  latter  gave  him  the 
lie,  on  which  a  duel  ensued,  and  Mr.  McLean  was  killed  on  the 
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spot.  His  mother  on  l>earing  of  this  melancholy  ercnt,  was  in- 
stantly deprived  of  her  senses  ;  and  Miss  Mc.Lcod,  a  young  lady  to 
whom  Mr.  McLean  was  soon  to  have  been  married,  was  seized 
witli  fits,  and  died  three  days  after,'*     P.  lO^J. 

"  Duel  Idxveen  Mr.  Riddell  nnd  Mr,  Cunningham, 

•*  A  duel  was  fought  between  Mr.  Riddell,  of  the  Horse  Gre- 
nadiers, and  Mr.  Cunningham,  of  tlxe  Scots  Greys.  Both  these 
gentlemen  belonged  formerly  to  the  Scots  Greys,  and  had  differed 
at  play.  Mr.  Riddell  had  challenged  Mr.  Cunningham,  which 
challenge  Mr.  Cunningham  liad  declined;  but  many  of  the  gentle- 
men of  tlie  Scots  Greys,  reviving  at  intervals,  that  circumstance, 
Mr.  Cunningham  found  it  necessary,  for  the  full  restoration  of  his 
honour,  that  he  should  call  upon  Mr.  Riddell.  This  appeal,  Mr. 
Riddell  considering  as  out  of  season,  declined  attending  to,  till  he 
bad  consulted  his  brother  officers,  who  agreed,  there  wos  no  obli- 
gation on  him  to  answer  Mr.  Cunningham. 

"  This  being  their  determination,  Mr,  Cunningham  resolved  upon 
forcing  him  to  the  point,  and  meeting  him  accidentally  at  Mr. 
Christie's,  their  Agent,  spate  in  his  face.  Mr.  Riddell  observed 
that  this  being  a  fresh  affront,  he  should  take  notice  of  it,  and  took 
his  dej^rture.  He  then  proceeded  to  make  a  few  arrangements  in 
Lis  affairs.  But  before  he  had  completed  them,  he  received  a  billet 
from  Mr.  Cunningham,  reminding  him  of  the  affront  which  he  had 
passed  upon  him,  and  declaring  his  readiness  to  give  him  satisfac- 
tion. This  note  coming  while  the  wafer  was  yet  wet,  to  the  hands 
of  Sir  James  Riddell,  who  was  under  some  apprehension  of  his  son's 
situation,  opened  it,  and  having  read  it,  closed  it,  without  taking 
any  other  notice  of  its  contents,  than  providing,  in  consequence  of 
it,  the  assistance  of  several  surgeons  of  the  first  abilities.  The 
meeting  was  fixed.  They  were  both  punctual,  Mr.  Riddell  attended 
by  Captain  Topham,  of  the  Horse  Grenadiers,  and  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham by  Captain  Cunningham  of  the  69th  regiment  of  foot. 

"  Eight  paces  were  first  measured  by  the  seconds,  and  afterwards 
the  contending  parties  took  their  ground.  They  tossed  up  for  the 
first  fire,  which  Mr.  Riddell  won.  Mr.  Riddell  fired,  and  shot  Mr. 
Cunningham  under  the  right  breast,  the  ball  passing,  as  is  supposed, 
through  the  ribs,  and  lodging  on  the  left  side  near  the  back.  The 
moment  Mr.  Cunningham  received  the  shot,  he  reeled,  but  did  not 
fall.  He  opened  his  waistcoat,  and  declared  he  was  mortally 
wounded.  Mr.  Riddell  still  remained  on  his  ground,  when  Mr. 
Cunningham,  after  a  pause  of  two  minutes,  declared  he  would  not 
be  taken  oflFthe  fidd  till  he  had  fired  at  his  adversary.  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham then  presented  hie  pistol,  and  shot  Mr.  Riddell  in  the 
groin ;  he  inunediately  fell,  and  was  carried  in  a  haokney  coach  to 
Mr.  Topham's.  The  unhappy  man  lingered  until  seven  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  morning,  and  tlien  expired. 
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Wednesdayy  23. 

"  The  Coroner's  Inquest  sate  on  the  body  of  George  Kiddell, 
Esq.  who  was  killed  in  the  rencontre,  as  above  related. 
'    "  The  jury  sate  four  hours ;  and  after  a  very  strict  examination  of 
the  seconds,  and  a  servant  of  the  deceased,  brought  in  their  verdict, 
«  manslaughter.'  "     P.  129. 

**  Duel  between  Mr.  Monro,  of  the  ]6tk  Regiment  nf  Dragoons,  and 
Mr.  Green-,  October  17,  1783. 
"  This  morning,  about  seven  o'clock,  Mr.  Monro,  of  the  J  6th 
Hegiment  of  Dragoons,  and  Mr.  Green,  with  their  seconds,  met  in  a 
field  near  Battersea  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  a  dispute 
which  took  place  a  few  evenings  ago.  They  took  their  ground  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  yai'ds.  They  then  fired  three  pistols  each, 
the  last  of  which  wounded  Mr.  Green  in  the  side.  The  seconds  in- 
terfered,  and  asked  Mr.  Green  if  he  was  satisfied.  He  said,  *  Not 
except  Mr.  Monro  made  him  a  public  apology.'  *  That,'  Mr. 
Monro  said,  '  he  now  would  not  do.  Mr.  Green  replied,  *  Then 
one  of  us  must  fall.'  They  again  took  their  ground,  and  fired  each 
two  pistols  more.  One  ball  entered  Mr,  Monro's  knee,  ami  Mr, 
Green  received  a  shot  which  has  since  proved  fatal,  the  ball  en- 
tering a  little  above  the  groin."     P.  134-. 

But  the  next  is  yet  more  savage  ;  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  rejoice  that  it  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  no  impediment 
was  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  just  sentence  of  the  law. 

"  This  day  Robert  Keen,  Esq.  was  brought  up  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  to  receive  sentence  for  the  murder  of  George  Nugent 
Reynolds,  Esq. 

*•  The  circumstances  of  this  murder  were  the  following  :  these 
two  gentlemen  went  out  to  fight  a  duel,  and  when  Mr.  Reyaokls, 
previous  to  coming  to  action,  was  in  the  act  of  saluting  Mr.  Keon 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  wishing  him  a  good  morning,  the  latter 
fired  his  pistol,  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  Upon  this,  Mr, 
Plunket,  Mr.  Reynolds's  second,  called  out,  *  a  horrid  murderl' 
On  which  Mr.  Keen's  brother  replied,  '  if  you  don't  like  it,  take 
that,'  and  snapped  his  pispol  at  Mr.  Plunket,  which  luckily  did  not 
go  off.  The  jury  found  Mr.  Keon,  '  guilty,'  in  November  last ; 
but  his  counsel  moved  an  arrest  of  judgment,  and  pleaded  several 
errors  in  the  different  proceedings,  to  stop  the  sentence.  The  court, 
after  the  most  solemn  arguments,  over-ruled  all  the  objections,  and 
passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him,  according  to  the  verdict,  and  he 
was  executed  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  following  month.''     P.  47*  ;J 

In  the  year  17iX),  Captain  Macrae  horsewhipped  Sir  George 
Ramsay's  servant  at  the  door  of  the  Edinburgh  theatre  ;  and 
on  the  following-  morning"  insisted  that  the  Baronet  should 
dismiss  the  offending  domestic  from  his  service.  On  a  re- 
fusal the  parties  met.  Sir  George  Ramsay  was  shot  lluougli 
the  heart,  and  the  poor  fellow  who  had  occasioned  the  quarrel 
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on  hearing  of  bis  master's  fate,  expired  ia  convulsions  in  a 
few  hours. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  duel  on  record  in  which  a 
deeper  thirst  of  vengeance  is  exhibited  than  that  to  which  we 
shall  next  refer.  It  is  fresh  in  our  recollection  from  the  ter- 
ri6c  circumstances  which  attended  it:  but  on  many  accounts 
we  are  glad  to  have  forgotten  how  the  initials  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

**  Duel  between  Lieutenatit  W.,  of  the  Navy,  and  Captain  I.,  of  the 

Army.   March,  1803. 

**  This  morning  a  most  extraordinary  duel  took  place  in  Hyde- 
Park,  between  Lieutenant  W.,  of  the  navy,  and  Captain  1.,  of  the 
army. 

*'  The  antagonists  arrived  at  the  appointed  place  within  a  few 
minutes  of  each  other.  Some  dispute  arose  respecting  the  distance, 
which  the  friends  of  Lieutenant  W,  insisted  should  not  exceed  six 
paces ;  while  the  seconds  of  Captain  L  urged  strongly  the  rashness 
of  so  decisive  a  distance,  and  insisted  on  its  being  extended.  At 
length  the  proposal  of  Lieutenant  W.'s  friends  was  agreed  to,  and  j 
the  parties  fired  per  signal ;  when  Lieutenant  W.  received  the  shot  ^ 
of  his  adversary  on  the  guard  of  his  pistol,  which  tore  away  the  third 
and  fourth  fingers  of  his  right  hand.  The  seconds  then  interfered, 
to  no  purpose.  1  he  son  of  Neptune,  apparently  callous  to  pain, 
wrapped  his  handkerchief  round  his  hand,  and  swore  he  had  another, 
which  never  failed  him.  Captain  L  called  his  friend  aside,  and  told 
him  it  was  in  vain  to  urge  a  reconciliation.  1  hey  again  took  their 
ground.  On  Lieutenant  W.  receiving  the  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  he 
looked  stedfastly  at  Captain  \.  for  some  time,  then  cast  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  and  said,  *  forgive  me.*  The  parties  fired  as  before,  and  both 
fell.  Captain  I.  received  the  shot  through  his  head,  and  instantly  ex- 
pired. Lieutenant  W.  received  the  ball  in  his  left  breast,  and  imme- 
diately enquired  of  his  friend  if  Captain  I.'s  wound  was  mortal  ?  Being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  he  thanked  heaven  he  had  lived  thus 
long.  He  requested  that  a  mourning  ring,  which  was  on  his  finger, 
might  be  given  to  his  sister ;  and  that  she  might  be  assured,  it  was  | 
the  happiest  moment  he  ever  knew.  He  had  scarcely  finished  the 
word,  when  a  quantity  of  blood  burst  from  his  wound,  and  he  ex- 
pired almost  without  a  struggle. 

"  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  on  the  eve  of  being  married 
to  a  lady  in  Hampshire,  to  whom,  for  some  time,  he  had  paid  his 
addresses.    F.  193. 

A  little  onward  we  read  of  a  Mr.  Dillon,  whose  taste  for 
duelling  was  hereditary,  and  who  naturally  enough  died  in  i 
his  vocation.  His  father  had  been  shot  nearly  on  the  same 
spot  on  which  the  son  afterwards  fell  by  the  hand  of  a  gentle- 
man who  had  attended  him  as  second  on  several  former  oc- 
casioits. 
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There  are  many  atrocities  recorded  in  this  volume  which 
it  would  have  been  better  to  forget.  Our  readers  will  pro- 
bably recollect  the  seduction  of  a  young-  lady  of  quality  by  her 
own  married  cousin,  for  which  the  seducer,  after  firing  six  shots 
at  the  brother  of  his  victim,  met  the  fate  which  he  deserved 
at  the  hand  of  her  injured  father.  We  think  that  these  his- 
tories and  others  of  a  similar  kind  need  not  have  been  hunted 
up.  The  crimes  and  angry  passions  which  occasioned  them, 
have  long  since  slept  with  the  actors  themselves ;  the  revival 
must  give  pain  to  their  families ;  and  to  others  they  afford  no 
moral  lesson.  A  better  end  may  be  produced  by  printing  the 
reasons  assigned  by  General  Hamilton  for  his  reluctance  to 
meet  Colonel  Burr. 

"  1 . — My  religious  and  moral  principles  are  strongly  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  duelling :  and  it  would  ever  give  me  pain  to  be 
obliged  to  shed  the  blood  of  a  fellow  creature  in  a  private  combat, 
forbidden  by  the  laws. 

"  2. — My  wife  and  children  are  extremely  dear  to  me ;  and  my 
life  is  of  the  utmost  impoi'tance  to  them,  in  various  views. 

"  3. — I  feel  a  sense  of  obligation  towards  my  creditors,  who,  in 
case  of  accident  to  me,  by  the  forced  sale  of  my  property,  may  be 
in  some  degree,  sufferers.  I  did  not  think  myself  at  liberty,  as  a 
man  of  probity,  lightly  to  expose  them  to  hazard. 

*'  4. — I  am  conscious  of  no  ill-will  to  Colonel  Burr,  distinct  from 
political  opposition,  which,  as  I  trust,  has  proceeded  from  pure  and 
upright  motives. 

*'  Lastly. — I  shall  hazard  much,  and  can  possibly  gain  nothing 
by  the  issue  of  the  interview.'*     P.  '205. 

This  paper  was  found  after  General  Hamilton's  decease, 
inclosed  in  his  will.  Strange  to  say  the  man  who  could  so 
think  and  write,  did  not  resist  the  infatuation  of  false 
honour  ;  and,  as  is  well  known,  paid  the  forfeit  of  his  life  by 
yielding  to  it.  ' ' 


Art.  VI.  The  Martyr  of  Antioch,  a  Dramatic  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  Professor  of  Poetry  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Oxford.     8vo.   pp.   176.     8s.   6d.     Murray. 

We  have  heard  one  only  objection  to  this  Poem :  an  objec- 
tion somewhat  odd  in  itself,  and  to  which  not  many  of  Mr. 
Milman's  contemporaries  are  likely  to  be  exposed.  It  is 
said   to   be    too   Poetical.     If  we  rightly  comprehend  the 

Cc 
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Mieaning  of  such  a  ci iliciisni,  it  is  lliis  :  that  the  Poet  hy  tlig- 
nity  ol"  suliject,  svistciitation  ol  thought,  aud  magniliceuco  of 
diction,  rises  higher  than  he  readily  can  be  followed.  But 
surely  the  fault  here  is  less  in  the  writer  than  in  the  reader  ; 
aud  it  is  rather  unfair  to  clog  the  wings  of  tlie  Muse,  because 
tVoui  the  weakness  of  our  vision  we  are  dazzled  when  she 
soars  loo  near  the  sini.  Our  Bards  of  late  years  have  in- 
dulged too  much  in  undress  ;  and  a  shambling  slipshod  gait 
is  now  mistakei)  for  ease  and  fire.  It  is  time  that  this 
grievous  error  should  be  corrected  :  and  the  cause  of  good 
taste  is  as  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Milmau  for  bringing  us  back 
to  a  loftier  standard,  as  a  still  more  important  cause  is  for 
his  pro\ing  to  those  who  have  been  inclined  to  a  contrary  po- 
sition, that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  be  a  Libertine  and 
a  Blasphemer  in  order  to  be  a  High  Priest  of  Song. 

In  the  walk  which  Mr.  Milman  has  chosen,  he  has  few 
predecessors  in  Englisli  Poetry. 

Petit  inde  coronam 
Unde  prius  nuUi  velarint  tempora  Musse. 

Milton  has  left  among  his  Manuscripts,  a  Catalogue  of 
sixty-two  subjects  for  Sacred  Dramas,  of  which  he  has 
sketched,  with  more  or  less  brevity,  the  plots  of  nine.  But 
they  are  all  on  entirely  Scriptural  histories  :  and  the  narrow 
limits  within  which,  for  many  reasons,  the  Poet  must  confine 
himself  in  these,  the  rigid  abstinence,  and  severe  self-re- 
straint by  which  he  must  permit  himself  to  be  disciplined, 
offer  no  slight  difficulty  to  a  rich  and  excursive  imagination. 
Mr.  Milman  has  freed  himself  from  these  shackles,  by  placing 
his  characters  without  the  pale  of  Sacred  History  ;  and  yet 
sufficiently  approximating  them  to  the  record  of  inspiration, 
to  leave  his  drama  all  the  solemnity  of  that  "  high  and  stately 
tragedy,"  the  scenes  and  acts  of  which  may  be  intermingled 
with  *•  a  sevenfold  chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies." 

"^rhe  legend  of  Saint  Margaret  represents  her  as  the 
daughter  of  a  heathen  priest,  aud  beloved  by  Olybius,  the 
Prefect  of  the  East,  who  sought  to  marry  her:  and  thus 
far  Mr.  Milman  has  followed  the  martyrology.  The  rest  of 
the  plot  is  his  own. 

"  The  surrender  of  life,  when  it  appeared  most  highly  gifted 
with  the  blessings  of  Providence;  the  literal  abandonment  of  this 
world,  when  all  its  pleasures,  its  riches,  and  its  glories  were  in 
their  power ;  the  violent  severing  of  those  ties,  which  the  gentle 
spirit  of  Christianity  had  the  more  endeared ;  the  self-denial  not 
of  the  ungodly  lusts,   but  of  the  most  innocent  affections ;  that  last 
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and  most  awful  conflict,  when  *  brother  delivered  brother  unto 
death,  and  the  father  the  child,'  when  '  a  man's  foes  were  those 
of  his  own  household,' — it  was  from  such  trials,  not  those  of  the 
fre  and  the  stake  alone,  that  the  meek  religion  of  Christ  came 
forth  triumphant.  In  such  a  situation  it  has  been  my  object  to 
represent  the  mind  of  a  young  and  tender  female  ;  and  I  have  op- 
posed to  Christianity  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  natural  of 
Heathen  superstitions— the  worship  of  the  Sun.  The  reader,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  recollect  that  although  the  following  pDem  is  in 
most  part  a  work  of  imagination,  there  were  multitudes  who  really  ' 
laid  down  their  lives  for  the  faith  of  Christ,  under  circumstances 
equally  appalling  and  afflictive  ;  for  that  faith,  to  the  truth  or  false- 
hood of  which  they  had  demonstrative  evidence  in  their  power 
and  in  their  possession."     P.  vi.  -  ~ 

The  Scene  of  the  Drama  is  laid  at  Antioch,  near  the  grove 
which  the  Kings  of  Syria  had  consecrated  under  the  name 
of  Daphne,  to  the  worship  of  Apo!!o  ;  of  the  delights  of  this 
sensual  Paradise  of  luxury  and  love,  we  meet  with  glowing 
descriptions  in  the  writings  of  Strabo,  Libanius^  and  Sozo- 
men  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  the  voluptuous  allurements  which 
it  presented,  Christianity  early  established  itself  in  that  Me- 
tropolis in  which  the  meek  follo'wers  of  Jesus  first  assumed 
their  distinguishing  appellation;  and  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius,  at  least  100,000  souls,  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Queen  of  the  East,  had  annexed  themselves  to 
the  suffering  but  spiritually  triumphant  Church.  It  is  to  an 
earlier  period,  the  short  reign  of  Probus,  that  Mr.  Milman 
assigns  his  story. 

The  Poerri  opens  with  a  Chorus  of  Youths  and  Maidens 
in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  in  the  Daphne.  His  attri- 
butes as  the  God  of  Light  and  Song,  as  the  Lord  of  the  unerr- 
ing bow,  and  Prophet  of  the  Syrian  Castaly  ;  and  lastly,  as  the 
Lover  of  that  Nymph,  who  named  the  grove  in  which  his 
ivorship  is  now  celebrated,  are  the  theme  of  the  hymn. 
But  Margarita,  the  daughter  of  the  Chief  Priest  Callias,  is 
ibsent  from  the  sacrifice.  Before  her  appearance,  a  mandate 
rom  the  Emperor  is  brought  to  the  Prefect  Olybius,  to  re- 
lew  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  :  and  its  execution 
s  tauntingly  pressed  upon  him  by  his  rival  Vopiscus, 
dready  an  aspirant  to  the  government  of  the  East.  We 
nust  not  be  thought  invidious,  if  our  first  short  extract  is 
lere  made,  to  notice  a  blemish,  which  doubtless  incuria 
udit,  in  Oiybius's  reply. 

"  It  moves  no  tvonder  that  Vopiscus  comes 
To  taunt  with  negligence  Olybius'  rule, 
Not  ignorant  that  Vopiscus  were  well  pleased 
c  c  2 
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If  that  this  Eastern  Prefecture  should  pass 
To  abler  hands,  perchance  his  own.'*     P.  20. 

Wc  suspect  tills  passage  was  originally  written,  *'  I  do 
uot  wonder;"  and  that  the  inversion  afterwards  adopted, 
being  tiionght  more  consonant  with  tragic  dignity,  has  led 
to  the  anacolnthun  which  now  disturbs  the  sense. 

In  the  "  dim  licentious  Daphne,"  the  maiden  resists  the 
importunity  of  her  Lover  ;  and  hastens  to  join  a  funeral 
assembly,  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Babylas.  Here  she  announces 
to  Fabius  the  Bishop  of  Antioch,  and  his  hearers  Diodotus, 
Charinus  and  Calanthias,  the  approaching  persecution.  In 
a  subsequent  scene  of  exquisite  pathos,  she  discovers  her 
conversion  to  her  Father :  and  on  the  morrow  she  is  con- 
demned to  suffer  with  the  remaining  Galilaeans.  The  anguish 
of  her  Father's  spirit,  and  the  brilliant  offers  of  the  en- 
amoured Olybius,  to  whom  she  acknowledges  her  love,  alike 
fail  to  move  her  fixed  resolve. 


"  OLYBIUS. 

Sweet  Margarita, 
Give  me  thine  hand — for  once — Oh  !  snowy  treasure. 
That  shall  be  mine  thus  fondly  clasp'd  for  ever. 
Now,  Margarita,  cast  thine  eyes  below—" 
What  seest  thou  ? 

"  MARGARITA. 

Here  Apollo's  temple  rests 
Its  weight  upon  its  snow-white  columns.     There 
The  massy  shades  of  Daphne,  with  its  streams. 
That  with  their  babbling  sounds  allure  the  sight. 
Where  their  long  dim-seen  tracts  of  silvery  whiteness 
Now  gleam,  and  now  are  lost  again.     Beyond, 
The  star. lit  city  in  its  wide  repose ; 
Each  tall  and  silent  tower  in  stately  darkness 
Distinct  against  the  cloudless  sky. 

"  OLYBIUS. 

Beneath  thee. 
Now,  to  the  left  ? 

"  MARGARITA. 

A  dim  and  narrow  court 
I  see,  where  shadows  as  of  hurrying  men 
Pass  and  repass  ;  and  now  and  then  their  lights 
Wander  on  shapeless  heaps,  like  funeral  piles. 
And  there  are  things  of  strange  distorted  shape. 
On  which  the  torches  cast  a  colder  hue. 
As  though  on  iron  instruments  of  torture 
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A  little  farther,  there  are  moving  lamps 
In  the  black  amphitheatre,  that  glance, 
And  as  they  glance,  each  narrow  aperture 
Is  feebly  gilded  with  their  slanted  light. 
It  is  the  quick  and  busy  preparation 
For  the  dark  sacrifice  of  to-morrow. 


"  OLYBIUS. 


There, 
If  thou  canst  add  the  scorn,  and  shame,  and  pain. 
The  infuriate  joy  of  the  fierce  multitude, 
The  flowing  blood,  and  limbs  that  writhe  in  flame, 
Thou  seest  what  thou  preparest  for  thyself. 
Now  what  Olybius'  love  prepares  for  thee. 
Fairest,  behold  ! — This  high  irradiate  roof 
Fretted  with  lamps  ;  these  gorgeous  chambers,  each 
As  it  recedes  of  costlier  splendour,  strew'd 
With  all  the  barbarous  Indian's  loom  hath  wrought, 
Or  all  the  enslaved  ocean  wafts  to  Tyre. 
Arabia's  weeping  groves  are  odourless, 
Her  balmy  wealth  exhausted  o'er  our  couches 
Of  banquet,  where  the  revelling  Syria  spreads 
Her  fruits  and  wines  in  vases  cool  with  snow 
From  Libanus.     Around  her  summer  gardens 
Of  sunny  lawn  and  sweet  secluded  shade. 
Which  waft  into  the  gilded  casement  airs 
Loaded  with  dewy  fragrance,  and  send  up 
The  coolness  of  their  silver-dashing  fountains. 
As  Nature's  self  strove  in  fond  rivalry 
With  Art  to  pamper  every  sense.     Behold 
Yon  throne,  whereon  the  Asiarch  holds  his  state, 
Circled  with  kings  and  more  than  kingly  Romans ; 
There  by  his  side  shall  Margarita  sit, 
Olybius'  bride ;  with  all  the  adoring  city, 
And  every  province  of  the  sumptuous  East, 
Casting  its  lavish  homage  at  her  feet ; 
Her  life  one  luxury  of  love,  her  state 
One  scene  of  peerless  pomp  and  pride;  her  will 
The  law  of  spacious  kingdoms,  and  her  lord 
More  glorious  for  the  beauty  of  his  bride 
Than  for  three  triumphs.     Now,  my  soul's  beloved! 
Make  thou  thy  choice. 

"  MARGARITA. 

'  Tis  made— the  funeral  pyre." — P.  95. 

,  The  martyrs  are  led  to  execution — Diodatus  and  Calan- 
ithias  meet  death  with  constancy.  The  first  torn  by  a  lion, 
•the  second  under  the  scourge.  Charinus,  who  had  been  dis- 
jtinguished  by  louder  vehemence  and  less  sobriety  of  faith, 
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gives  way  under  tlie  fiory  conflict,  and  is  induced  to  offer  sa- 
crilice  to  Apollo,  amid  the  shouts  «)f  the  oxultin;;-  multitude. 
In  despair  at  his  apostaty,  he  grasps  the  knife  and  stabs 
himself.  Olybius  had  intrusted  the  safety  of  Margarita  to 
one  of  liis  ollicers.  To  preserve  her  opeidy  would  have  oc- 
casioned his  fall,  and  the  elevation  ol' his  rival.  He  calcu- 
lated on  her  weakness  when  she  beheld  the  sight  of  death, 
and  gave  orders  that  she  was  to  suffer  last ;  meaning,  if  she 
still  resisted,  then  to  exercise  his  prerogative  of  mercy.  The 
catastrophe  is  finely  worked  up — a  shriek  of  horror  and  com- 
passion is  the  prelude  to  the  narrative  of  an  officer  hurrying 
from  the  scene  of  blood. 

"officer. 

Hear  me  but  a  while. 
She  had  beheld  each  sad  and  cruel  death, 
And  if  she  shudder'd,  'twas  as  one  that  strives 
With  nature's  soft  infirmity  of  pity, 
One  look  to  heaven  restoring  all  her  calmness; 
Save  when  that  dastard  did  renounce  his  faitli, 
And  she  shed  tears  for  him.     Then  led  they  forth 
Old  Fabius.     When  a  quick  and  sudden  cry 
Of  Callias,  and  a  parting  in  the  throng, 
Proclaim 'd  her  father's  coming.     P^orth  she  sprang, 
And  clasp'd  the  frowning  headsman's  knees,  and  said — 
•  Thou  know'st  me,  when  thou  laid'st  on  thy  sick  bed 
Christ  sent  me  there  to  wipe  thy  burning  brow. 
There  was  an  infant  play'd  about  thy  chamber, 
And  thy  paie  cheek  would  smile  and  weep  at  once, 
Gazing  upon  that  almost  orphan'd  child — 
Oh  !  by  its  dear  and  precious  memory, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  slay  me  first  and  quickly  : 
'Tis  that  my  father  may  not  see  my  death.' 

"  CALLIAS. 

Oh  cruel  kindness  !  and  I  would  have  closed 
Thine  eyes  with  such  a  fond  and  gentle  pressure; 
I  would  have  smoothed  thy  beauteous  limbs,  and  laid 
My  head  upon  thy  breast,  and  died  with  thee. 

"  OLYBIUS. 

Good  father  !  once  I  thought  to  call  thee  so, 
How  do  I  envy  thee  this  her  last  fondness  ; 
She  had  no  dying  thought  of  me. — Go  on. 

"  OFFICKR. 

With  that  the  headsman  wiped  from  his  swarth  cheeks 
A  moisture  like  to  tears.     But  she,  meanwhile, 
On  the  cold  block  composed  her  head,  and  cross'd 
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Her  hands  upon  her  bosom,  that  scarce  heaved, 
She  was  so  tranquil ;  cautious,  lest  her  garments 
Should  play  the  traitors  to  her  modest  care. 
And  as  the  cold  wind  touch'd  her  naked  neck. 
And  fann'd  away  the  few  unbraided  hairs. 
Blushes  o'erspread  her  face,  and  she  lookM  up 
As  softly  to  reproach  his  tardiness  : 
And  some  fejl  down  upon  their  knees,  some  clasp'd 
Their  hands,  enamour'd  even  to  adoration 
Of  that  half-smiling  face  and  bending  form. 

'*    CALLIAS. 


But  he — but  he — the  savage  executioner- 


OFFICKK. 


He  trembled. 


"  CALLIAS. 

Ha  !  God's  blessing  on  his  head  ! 
And  the  axe  slid  from  out  his  palsied  hand  ? 

"  OFFICER. 

He  gave  it  to  another, 

"  CALLIAS. 

And-t 


*'  OFFICER. 


CALLIAS. 


It  fell. 

I  see  it. 


1  see  it  like  the  lightning  flash — I  see  it, 

And  the  blood  bursts— my  blood !— my  daughter's  blood  ! 

Off — let  me  loose. 

*'  OFFICER. 

Where  goest  thou  ? 

*'  CALLIAS. 

To  the  Christian, 
To  learn  the  faith  in  which  my  daughter  died. 
And  follow  her  as  quickly  as  I  may.''     P.  159. 

Olybius  divests  himself  of  his  robes — the  death  of  Marga- 
rita rouses  the  fickle  populace  of  Antioch  to  sedition;  and 
the  drama  closes  with  a  funeral  hymn  chanted  over  her  re- 
mains. 

We  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  conception  of  this 
Poem.     It  is  somewhat  out  of  fashion  now  a  days  to  refer 
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to  Aristotle ;  for  the  irregular  Cossacks  of  Parnassus  have 
superseded    the  more  disciplined  Battalions  of  Song,  who 
used  to  be  marshalled  round  the  fountain  of  the  Muses  ;  but 
we  think  tlie  Stagyrite  himself  would   be  satisfied  with  the 
manners  and  sentiments  which  Mr.  Milman  has  assigned  to 
his  characters.     The  pious  self  devotion  of  the  persecuted 
Christians,  is  such   as  might  be  supposed  to  animate  those 
hearts  and  aflections  which  were  weaned  from  earth,  and  set 
wholly  on  things  above ;  and  the  Pagan  worshippers,  with- 
out any  subtraction  from  the  energy  and  spirit  of  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  new  faith,   are  not  made  instruments  by  which 
the  sophisms  of  infidelity  may  be  disseminated  among  the 
half-witted  or  the  unwary.     In  passing  from  the  sentiments 
to  the  diction,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  one  continued  blaze 
of  splendour ;  and  the  profusion  of  ornament  which  is  so 
richly  lavished  on  every  part,  we  doubt  not  has  occasioned 
the  objection  which  we  have  before  noticed.     The  drama 
perhaps   would   gain    in  pathos,  if  the   Poet  himself  was 
oftener  behind  the  curtain  ;    if  he  allowed  his  fictitious  per- 
sonages to   speak    more  from  themselves,  and  less  in  the 
established  phraseology  of  the  scene.     In  pomp  of  epithet, 
and   variety   of  figures,   Mr.  Milman  has   rarely   been    ex- 
celled;  and  with  the  facility  and  command  of  language  which 
he  possesses,  not  to  exercise  his  power  would  be  a  self  con-' 
quest  little  to  be  expected. 

Of  the  choral  songs  we  have  not  to  repeat  the  judgment 
which  we  expressed  of  their  brethren  in  "  The  Fall  of  Jeru- 
salem."    They  spring  more  naturally  from  the  incidents  of 
the  drama  ;  and,  with  one  exception,  are  by  no  means  inferior 
in  poetical  beauty,  to  their  predecessors.  Of  the  one  to  which 
we  refer,  we  should  say,  that  Trochaics  are  as  little  adapted 
to  English  versification,  as  Hexameters  :  and  as  used  for  a 
funeral  hymn,  which  requires  a  slow  and  solemn  measure, 
rather  than  the  quirks,   starts,  and  catches  of  a  jig,  are  par- 
ticularly inappropriate.     Mr.  Milman  is  too  good  a  scholar 
to  be  reminded  of  the  observation  of  the  scholiast  on  the 
Orestes  ;   a/?/Lt6^(Wj   evra.v9a.   rcj)   rpo'/^oiiy.u    sy^prtaccro   fxirpco,  Trpoi 
a-nov^riv  rov  vTroxpirov.  and  we  do  not  think  he  will  defend  his 
choice  by  saying,  that  the  Christians  were  anxious,  from  a 
feeling  of  insecurity,  to  hurry  over  their  sepulchral  rites. 

After  stating  this  one  objection,  we  are  bound  in  consci- 
ence to  let  Mr.  Milman  speak  for  himself,  in  words  which 
must  silence  all  others.  Our  difficulty  is  only  in  selecting 
inter  optima  optimum.  Perhaps  the  Pagan  hymns  are  more 
in  accoi'd  with  our  own  peculiar  taste :  but  the  happy  adaptation 
to  the  Poet's  purpose  of  one  of  the  sublimest  passages  in 
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Scripture,  in  the  following-  valediction  of  Margarita,  almost 
demands  precedence  :  and  we  cannot  manifest  our  high  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Milman's  powers  more  strongly,  than  by- 
closing  our  remarks  with  an  extract  which  can  only  be  found 
fault  with  by  those  who  are  determined  not  to  allow  Poetry 
to  be  too  poetical. 

"  MARGARITA. 

What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ? 
The  empyrean  sky 
Like  the  rich  veil  of  some  proud  fane  is  rending. 
I  see  the  star-paved  land, 
Where  all  the  angels  stand, 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 
Some  with  their  wings  dispread, 
And  bow'd  the  stately  head, 
As  on  some  mission  of  God's  love  departing, 
Like  flames  from  midnight  conflagration  starting  ; 
Behold  !  the  appointed  messengers  are  they, 
And  nearest  earth  they  wait  to  waft  our  souls  away. 

Higher  and  higher  still 
More  lofty  statures  fill 
The  jasper  courts  of  the  everlasting  dwelling. 
Cherub  and  Seraph  pace 
The  illimitable  space, 
While  sleep  the  folded  plumes  from  their  white  shoulders 
swelling. 

From  all  the  harping  throng 
Bursts  the  tumultuous  song, 
Like  the  unceasing  sounds  of  cataracts  pouring, 
Hosanna  o'er  Hosanna  louder  soaring  ; 

That  faintly  echoing  down  to  earthly  ears, 
Hath  seem'd  the  consort  sweet  of  the  harmonious  spheres. 

Still  ray  rapt  spirit  mounts, 
And  lo  I  beside  the  founts 
Of  flowing  light  Christ's  chosen  Saints  reclining  ; 
Distinct  amid  the  blaze 
Their  palm-crown'd  heads  they  raise, 
Their  white  robes  even  through  that  o'erpowering  lustre 
shining. 

Each  in  his  place  of  state, 
Long  the  bright  Twelve  have  sate, 
I  O'er  the  celestial  Sion  high  uplifted  ; 

While  those  with  deep  prophetic  raptures  gifted. 
Where  Life's  glad  river  rolls  its  tideless  streams, 
i  Enjoy  the  full  completion  of  their  heavenly  dreams. 

Again — I  see  again 

The  great  victorious  train, 
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The  Martyr  Army  from  tlieir  toils  reposing  : 
Tlie  blood-red  robes  they  wear 
Empurpling  all  the  air, 
Even  their  imnuutul  limbs,  the  signs  of  wounds  disclosing. 
Oh,  holy  Stephen  !  thou 
Art  there,  and  on  thy  brow 
Hast  still  the  placid  smile  it  wore  in  dying. 
When  under  the  heap'd  stones  in  anguish  lying 
Thy  clasping  hands  were  fondly  spread  to  heaven. 
And  thy  last  accents  pray'd  thy  foes  might  be  forgiven. 

Beyond  !  ah,  who  is  there 
With  the  white  snowy  hair  ? 
'Tis  he — 'tis  he,  the  Son  of  Man  appearing  ! 
At  the  right  hand  of  One, 
The  darkness  of  whose  throne 
That  sun-eyed  seraph  Host  behold  with  awe  and  fearing. 

O'er  him  the  rainbow  springs,  m 

And  spreads  its  emerald  wings, 
Down  to  the  glassy  sea  his  loftiest  seat  o'erarching. 
Hark — thunders  from  his  throne,  like  steel-clad  armies 
marching — 
The  Christ !  the  Christ  commands  us  to  his  liome  ! 
Jesus,  Redeemer,  Lord,  we  come,  we  come,  we  come !"  1*.  14'6. 


Art.  VII.  The  manifold  Wisdom  of  God  made  known  hy  the 
Church  :  a  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Calcutta,  on  the  ^d  Day  of  December,  1820,  heimj  the 
first  Sunday  in  Advent.  By  Thomas  Fanshaw,  Bishop 
of  Calcutta.  With  Notes  and  an  Appendix.  8vo.  56  pp. 
Calcutta.     1821. 

AVe  have  lately  had  occasion  to  notice  a  Sermon,  preached 
before  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta,  at  Bombay,  in  which  some 
peculiarities  in  the  state  of  the  Church  in  India,  and  some 
difficulties  to  which  the  Clergy  of  that  Church  are  exposed, 
were  placed  in  a  clear  and  interesting  point  of  view.  We 
have  since  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of  the  Discourse  now 
before  us,  which  was  delivered  by  the  Bishop  himself  in  his 
Cathedral  Church  at  Calcutta,  and  published  in  that  city  : 
and  as  its  contents  are  very  interesting,  and  few  in  this 
country  will  have  opportunities  of  perusing  it,  we  shall  make 
such  extracts  from  it,  as  may  shew  the  spirit  by  which  our 
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Church  is  actuated  in   imparting  the  knowledge  of  Chris- 
tianity to  the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  regions. 

The  Sermon  was  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent, 
and  the  object  proposed  by  the  Right  Rev.  Preacher  is  to 
shew,  what  is  that  manifold  wisdom  of  God  of  which  the 
Apostle  speaks  in  his  text,  {Eph.  iii.lO;)  why  it  should  be 
proclaimed  to  the  Gentiles;  and  what  are  the  means  by 
which  the  work  may  and  must  be  carried  on,  till  all  "  the 
kingdoms  of  t})is  world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Lord 
and  of  his  Christ,"  (Rev.  ii.  15.)  After  an  eloquent  descrip- 
tion of  the  Wisdom  of  God,  as  illustrated  by  the  works  of 
his  Creation,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  Providence,  the 
Bishop  passes  on,  to  consider  it  more  particularly,  as  exem- 
plified in  the  dispensation  of  Grace  and  the  scheme  of  Re- 
demption ;  that  instance  of  Divine  Wisdom  which  the  text 
chiefly  contemplates. 

In  the  following  passage,  the  Bishop  has  ably  answered 
one  of  the  most  common  objections  taken  to  the  doctrines  of 
our  holy  faith,  by  men  of  business  and  of  the  world.  Accus- 
tomed to  live  in  constant  activity,  to  regard  conduct  in  tem- 
poral affairs  as  the  great  test  of  character,  and  to  see  it  deter- 
mining, in  great  measure,  the  rank  and  estimation  of  men 
in  society ;  they  are  induced  to  undervalue  the  peculiar  doc- 
trines of  Christianity,  as  if  they  were  mere  matters  of  opi- 
nion ;  they  think  that  a  man's  life  may  be  right,  let  his  faith 
be  what  it  may  ;  and  that,  in  such  a  case,  it  does  not  much 
signify  what  his  faith  is.  That  many  such  reasoners  may  be 
found  within  Jie  sphere  of  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta's  ministra- 
tions is  not  improbable  ;  for  a  great  proportion  of  his  hearers 
must  have  been  involved,  from  a  very  early  age,  in  the  duties 
of  an  active,  laborious,  and  hazardous  life  ;  and  removed  from 
all  opportunities  of  laying  the  foundations  of  their  faith  on  the 
solid  ground  of  Scripture,  under  the  direction  of  master- 
builders,  at  that  period  when  religious  principle  is  most 
easily  imbibed,  and  makes  the  deepest  and  most  lasting  im- 
pression upon  the  human  mind  : 

"  There  lurks  in  some  men  a  degree  of  prejudice  against  what 
tliey  denominate  speculative  truths,  and  a  proportionate  disposition 
to  treat  them  as  of  little  importance :  such  will  not  very  readily 
discern  in  the  scheme  of  our  Redemption  any  proofs  of  the  wisdom 
of  God.  There  cannot,  however,  be  a  more  unjust  or  more  dan- 
gerous distinction,  than  that  which  is  thus  attempted.  All  the 
speculative  truths  of  Religion,  which  are  revealed  in  Scripture, 
(and  no  others  deserve  any  serious  regard)  are  in  their  inferences 
and  consequences  and  relations  highly  practical :  they  are  in  truth 
the  very  basis  of  all  practice ;  and  none  is  more  extensively  so. 
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than  tlic  doctrine  of  our  Redemption  through  Christ.     What  mo- 
tives to  Holiness  can  our  reason  supply,  which  are  not  weak  and 
iuiav;uiiii<;f  compared  witii  the  awful  consideration  of  the  sacrifice, 
which  iutinite  Justice  has  required  for  sin,  or  with  that  adoration 
and   love    ol'    God,    which   muse  from   the    contemplation  of  his 
Mercy  ?  Or  if  discoveries  were  to  be  made,  intended  to  affect  man- 
kind in  their  habits  and  views  and  sentiments,  so  as  to  opei-ate  upon 
the  whole  course  of  life  and  action,  through  what  channel  could 
they  have  been  conveyed  with  the  same  effect,  as  when  they  are 
proniulged   by  Him,  to  whom   all  heavenly  subjects  were  familiar, 
and  who  had  glory  with  the  Father,  before  the  foundation  of  the 
world.  (John  xvii.  5.)     If  holiness  was  to  be  taught  by  example, 
what  character  has  the  mind  of  man  conceived,  approaching  to 
the  purity  and   simplicity  of  Christ?    If  pride  was  to  be  abased, 
what  condescension  could  the  world  exhibit,  resembling  that  of 
the  Son  of  God  ?  If  despondency  was  to  be  raised  and  comforted, 
to   what  asylum   could   it  flee,  comparable   with   an  all-powerful 
Saviour?    Or  if  authority  were  requisite,   as  assuredly  it  was,  to 
give  effect  to  the  lessons  of  the  Teacher,  where  could  it  be  found 
in  the  same  degree,  as  in  him,  whose  Mission  was  confirmed  by 
miracles,  and  whose  future  Advent  had  been  announced  from  the 
moment  of  man's  first  disobedience  ?  Nor  are  these  considerations 
to  be  treated,  as  merely  authorizing  an  expectation  of  practical 
consequences,  which  are  no  where  actually  exemplified:  the  case 
is   remarkably  othei  v/ise :  we  do  find,  through   all   the  walks  of 
human  life,  and  in  every  region  of  the  earth,  that  Faith  in  a  Di- 
vine lledeemer  is  the  groundwork  of  the  severest  morality  :  and 
that  no  virtue,  judged  even  as  the  world  judges  of  virtue,  from  its 
benign  effects  on  social  happiness,  can  in  point  of  efficacy  or  ex- 
tent be  compared  with  the  Graces  of  the  Christian.     It  may  truly 
be  affirmed,  that  the  Advent  of  Christ  has  in  its  consequences 
ennobled  our  nature ;  and  where  happily  men  are  living  under  the 
influence   of  the  Holy  Spirit,  has  visibly  restored   it  to  the  sem- 
blance of  something  divine  ;  the  ideal  standard  of  human  excel- 
lence, formed  before  our  Saviour's  appearance,  falls  very  far  short 
of  what  is  attainable,   and  is  really  attained,   in  the  school  of 
Christ. 

"  These  reflexions,  capable  however  of  being  pursued  through 
a  thousand  channels,  may  prepare  us  to  form  some  imperfect  esti- 
mate of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  work  of  our  Redemption.  Mys- 
teries, it  is  true,  envelope  the  doctrine  theoretically  considered  : 
but  in  a  practical  view  nothing  can  be  more  intelligible.  Our  na- 
ture, in  its  inconsistencies  and  contradictions,  in  its  weaknesses 
and  in  its  strength,  in  its  elevation  and  depression,  conspires  with 
Scripture  to  bear  witness  to  our  primeval  fall :  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  has  been  exerted  in  a  scheme  for  our  restoration  through 
Jesus  Christ ;  a  scheme,  in  which  mercy  is  the  moving  principle, — 
in  which  Holiness  is  vindicated,  — in  which  Justice  is  satisfied, — in 
which  our  weakness  is  upholden  by  divine  support, — in  which  huly 
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desires  are  instilled  into  the  heart, — in  which  sorrow  is  comforted, 
— in  which  repentance  is  efficacious, — in  which  sin  is  pardoned, — 
in  which  God  is  reconciled, — in  which  the  world  is  overcome,  and 
in  our  last  hour  Death  is  deprived  of  his  triumph.  It  is  to  such  a 
scheme  more  especially,  that  the  Apostle  refers,  when  he  speaks 
of  the  '  manifold  wisdom  of  God  :'  and  its  complicated  characters 
of  power  and  wisdom  we  are  able  to  a  certain  extent  to  appreciate, 
even  with  our  faint  perception  of  things  divine.  In  no  speculation 
merely  human  have  such  difficulties  ever  been  j)roposed  for  solu- 
tion ;  still  less  can  it  be  said  that  they  have  been  solved  upon  prin- 
ciples at  once  so  coherent,  and  at  the  same  time  so  sublime  in  their 
objects,  so  simple  in  their  operation,  and  so  effectual  in  their  result. 
The  greatness  of  the  Deity  and  the  misery  of  man  had  been  the 
theme  of  sages  from  the  earliest  times;  but  who  had  ever  sug- 
gested, as  among  things  possible,  a  theory,  by  which,  while  God 
should  be  vindicated,  man  should  be  saved  ?  Consider  these  points, 
as  they  deserve  to  be  considered,  and  you  will  probably  conclude, 
that  the  method  of  Redemption,  as  revealed  in  the  Bible,  is  one 
among  the  various  and  independent  proofs,  that  that  Book  tvas  in- 
spired of  God."     P.  12. 

But,  though  we  have  been  tempted  by  the  gratificiitioii 
which  we  received  from  the  perusal  of  this  passage,  to  lay 
it  before  our  readers,  as  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Bishop  has  treated  this  part  of  his  subject,  and  applied 
the  arguments  it  suggests  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
probable  exigencies  of  his  hearers  ;  it  is  in  the  discussion  of 
the  two  remaining  heads  of  his  Discourse,  that  he  will  be 
followed  with  the  greatest  interest.  Those  who  have  been 
alarmed  by  vague  apprehensions  of  danger  to  the  national 
interests,  arising  from  any  attempt  to  enlighten  the  igno- 
rance, remove  the  prejudices,  or  combat  the  superstition  of 
our  heathen  subjects  in  Asia,  will  anxiously  inquire  what 
are  the  principles  by  which  the  Bishop  of  Calcutta  is  guided 
in  the  employment  of  that  great  moral  and  religious  engine 
placed  under  his  direction  and  controul.  And  those  who  are 
influenced  by  no  such  fears,  but  rest  with  perfect  confidence 
on  the  conviction,  that  a  blessing  will  attend  every  discreet 
and  temperate  effort  to  make  known  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God  to  the  Gentiles  by  the  Church,  will  consider  the  Bishop 
as  the  minister  of  God,  especially  appointed  by  lawful  and 
competent  authority  in  the  Church,  to  the  superintendance 
of  that  great  work  committed  to  her  by  Christ  Iiimself,  her 
-head.  And  they  will  trace  his  recorded  opinions  on  this 
'subject,  and  his  exertions  to  reduce  those  opinions  to  prac- 
tice, with  a  solicitude  commensurate  with  their  deeply-rooted 
•sense  of  the  awful  responsibility  which  attaches  to  him,  and 
to  the  Church  on  whose  behalf  he  is  labouring. 
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The  Apostle  in  the  text,  declares  it  to  be  the  intent,  or, 
as  he  innnediately  adds,  "  the  eternal  ])nrpose"  of  God  the 
Father,  that  his  manifold  Avisdom  should  be  made  known  to 
the  princi|)iilities  and  powers  in  heavenly  places  ;  in  other 
words,  to  those  superior  intelligences,  the  different  orders 
of  angels  and  spirits,  which  surround  the  throne  of  God. 
These  all,  we  are  told  by  St.  Peter,  desire  to  look  into  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  dispensation;  and  the  inference  from 
the  text  is  certain,  that,  in  the  progress  of  divine  truth,  and 
the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel,  even  the  Holy  Angels  them- 
selves gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  will  and  purposes  of 
the  Almighty.  But,  some  may  ask,  how  does  this  furnish 
us  with  a  motive  for  preaching  the  Gospel  to  the  heathen, 
or  where  is  the  command  which  it  conveys  for  missionary 
exertions  t 

"  It  may  be  thought,"  says  the  Bishop,  "  that  this  considera- 
tion is  not  such  as  to  operate  generally,  as  an  inducement  to  the 
diffusion  of  Cllristianit)^  They  who  feel  this  objection,  it  may  be 
suspected,  are  not  really  impressed  with  that  most  efficient  of  all 
motives,  a  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God.  The  edification  of  the  Hea- 
venly Spirits  may  not,  indeed,  immediately  present  itself  to  our 
minds :  the  idea  is  not  sufficiently  familiar  to  us  :  our  intercourse 
is  with  God  or  with  men  :  but  the  motive  assigned,  being  taken 
thus  high,  comprises  all  lower  degrees  of  it:  that  men  may  glorify 
God  when  they  see  our  good  works,  is  a  consideration  perfectly 
level  to  our  views  of  duty  :  and  this  consideration  is  not  weakened, 
but  rather  strengthened,  when  we  recollect,  that  even  the  Angels 
themselves  give  glory  unto  God,  when  they  behold  the  advance- 
ment of  His  purposes  through  the  piety  of  their  humbler  fellow- 
servants."     P.  16. 

That  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  which  is  founded  in  a  deep 
feeling  and  practical  recognition  of  the  divine  perfections, 
and  in  a  desire  that  all  men  should  know  them  as  we  our- 
selves do,  will  naturally  lead  us  to  impart  to  the  world  the 
knowledge  we  ourselves  possess.  And  to  no  parts  of  the 
world  will  our  attention  be  more  forcibly  directed,  than  to 
those  inhabited  by  nations,  who,  not  only  undervalue  the 
Gospel,  but  are  wholly  ignorant  of  it: 

"  Where  then,"  to  adopt  the  words  of  the  Right  Rev.  Preacher, 
that  his  argument  may  be  placed  before  our  readers  in  all  its  force, 
"  where  shall  the  energies  of  such  a  zeal  as  this  be  excited,  if  they 
are  dormant  in  the  land,  which  we  now  inhabit  ?  In  what  other 
region  of  the  known  world  is  the  glory  of  God  more  effectually 
obscured,  and  His  truth,  to  allude  to  the  Apostle's  saying,  more 
palpably  'turned  into  a  lie?'  (Rom.  i.  25.)     The  case  of  ruder 
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nations  furnishes  no  answer  to  this  question  :  refinement,  when 
corrupted,  may  be  worse  than  barbarism  ;  and  system  has  a  power 
of  evil  beyond  simphcity.  Where  else  too,  we  may  ask,  do  we 
find  more  evident  vestiges  of  that  fall  from  primeval  uprightness, 
which  the  Gospel  was  designed  to  repair?  From  the  dislocated 
strata  and  confused  position  of  heterogeneous  substances  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  the  Geologist  attests  the  breaking  up  of  the 
vast  deep  in  times  remote,  if  he  yield  not  implicit  faith  to  the  Scrip- 
tures :  and  liere,  in  like  manner,  does  the  Christian  trace  indubit- 
able evidence  of  that  wreck  and  ruin  of  the  moral  world,  which  the 
same  Scriptures  record :  the  best  qualities  or  tendencies  of  our  na- 
ture and  their  opposite  defects  are  found  in  immediate  contact : 
the  fear  without  the  knowledge  of  God ; — courtesy  without  bro- 
therly love  ; — profuseness  without  public  spirit ; — lowliness  with- 
out humility; — a  consciousness  of  sin  without  the  vi'ant  of  a  Sa- 
viour;—fortitude  without  feeling  or  resignation  ; — and  a  contempt 
of  death  without  a  thought  of  immortality  ; — these  are  among  the 
inconsistencies  and  perversions  of  original  goodness,  which  every 
day's  observation  may  exhibit  to  our  notice :  and  who  can  con- 
template these  appearances,  and  not  lament  them  ?  or  who,  that 
laments  them,  can  be  backward  to  employ  the  remedy  ?  I  mean 
not,  of  course,  in  any  way  but  that  of  affectionate  and  Christian 
solicitude,  and  by  teaching  and  '  persuading  the  things  concerning 
;he  kingdom  of  God.'     (Acts  xix.  8.)"     P.  18. 

The  prejudices  which  have  existed  against  all  endeavours 
to  disseminate  Christianity  throughout  the  vast  peninsula  of 
fndia,  are,  we  trust,  rapidly  fading  away  before  the  growing 
nfluence  of  truth,  and  the  never-failing  testimony  of  ex- 
jerience.  But  they  have  been  powerful  enough  to  divert 
:his  religions  nation  from  the  plain  road  of  duty  for  half  a 
century.  They  are  not  now  wholly  extinct;  and  those  who 
bster  them,  wait  perhaps  only  for  a  favourable  moment  to 
aise  their  voices  again  in  opposition  to  the  system  so  ably 
planned,  and  hitherto  so  successfully  acted  upon.  To  these 
)bjectors,  if  their  prejudices  are  merely  founded  on  views  of 
)olitical  expediency,  the  Bishop  observes,  that 

I  "  All  policy  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  questionable,  when  it 
3  manifestly  opposed  to  the  purposes  of  Him,  '  who  ruleth  in  the 
:ingdoras  of  men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  he  will.'  (Dan.  iv. 
7.)"  And,  as  no  policy  can,  in  the  present  case,  be  "  openly 
vowed,  which  does  not  profess  to  keep  in  view  the  real  interests 
nd  permanent  happiness  of  the  governed ;"  the  question  will  thus 
e  reduced  to  this  simple  form :  *'  Would  not  the  temporal  and 
ternal  good,  one  or  both  of  them,  of  the  nations  around  us,  be 
iromoted,  by  a  gradual  developement  to  their  minds  and  hearts  of 
jhe  truths  of  the  Gospel?"  "I  say,  gradual;"  adds  the  Bishop, 
'  for  he  who  should  attempt  or  expect  more  than  this,  would  in 
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the  attempt,  do  mischief,  and  in  the  expectation  evince  little  know- 
ledge of  the  actual  state  of  things."     P.  20. 

It  is  no  dinicuit  lask  lo  shew,  that  the  Icmporal  good  of 
any  people  njU}'  be  advanced,  but  cannot  be  impaired  by  tlie 
knowledge  oi"  trne  religion:  thongli  some  have  daikly  hinted 
an  opinion,  M'hich,  perhaps,  they  would  not  venture  openly, 
to  avow,  that  the  heathen  inhabitants  of  our  Indian  terri- 
tories are  already  in  a  condiliou,  whicji,  perhaps,  may  be 
deteriorated  by  such  an  attempt,  but  could  not  easily  be 
improved. 

"  But,"  says  the  zealous  Prelate,  *'  we  cannot,   as   Christians, 
consenc  to  rest  the  whole  argument  upon  the  prospect  of  temporal 
advantages.     The  advent  of  Christ  is  no   advent  to  the  people 
around  us :  we  presume  not,  indeed,  to  say,  that  in  their  present 
unconverted  state  they  derive  no  benefit  whatever  from  the  in- 
carnation and  death  of  a  Saviour  :  it  should  rather  appear  from  the 
Scriptures  that  the  contrary  is  the  truth,   in  a  question  of  much 
difficulty   and  perplexity.     We   read   that  the    Almighty  *  is  theJ 
Saviour  of  all  men,   especially  of  them  that  believe.'     ( 1  Tim.  iv, 
10.)     The  discussion  of  such   a  subject  might  alone  occupy  ail 
volume  :  but  it  requires  no  discussion  to  establish,   even  admitting 
the  salvability  of  the  Heathen,  that  great  spiritual  advantages  do 
attend,  and  are  confined  to,  an  actual  belief  in  Christ :  the  passage 
last  cited  recognizes  the  fact;  why  else  too  do  we  read,  that  he 
who  would  have  all  men  to  be  saved,  would  have  them  also  *  come  „ 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth.'    (1  Tim.  ii.  4.)     Why  else  is  Christ  l||l 
called  the  Way,  as  well  as  the  Truth  and  the  Life  ?  (John  xiv.  6.) 
Why  else,  in   short,  to  pass  over  a  multitude  of  passages  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  should  our  Saviour  have  comm.anded  his  disciples 
to  'preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature?'  (Mark  xvi.  15.)     He 
says  of  himself,  that  He  ♦  came  into  the  world  that  he  might  bear 
witness  to  the  truth  :'  (John  xviii.  37.)  but  He  is  no  witness  of  it 
to  them  who  know  him  not,  nor  can  they  believe  in  his  name.     It 
is,   in  short,  the  general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament,  illustrated 
and  confirmed  in  the  lives  and  sufferings  of  the  saints  and  martyrs, 
who  went  forth  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  great, 
if  not  fatal,  disadvantage  attends  on  those,  who  know  not  the 
*  way  of  salvation :'  and  it  may  be,   though  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  go  into  the  proofs  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  rarely 
seen  to  live  in  that  *  spirit  of  faith,*  (2  Cor.  iv.  iS.)  which  God 
possibly,  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  may  be  pleased  to  accept ;  and 
that  the  highest  happiness,   to  which  they  can  attain  hereafter,  is 
inconsiderable,  compared  with  that  which  is  reserved  for  the  en- 
lightened and  humble  believers  in  Christ.    Any  apparent  inequality 
in   such   a   course  of  proceeding  may  be  vindicated  by  obvious 
analogies,  and  by  a  becoming  attention  to  the  principle,  that  all 
which  we  receive  in  things  temporal  or  spiritual  is  freely  of  the 
grace  of  God."     P.  21. 
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To  admit,  however,  that  God  may,  in  his  mercy,  have 
provided  in  some  way  secret  to  us,  for  the  salvability  of 
those,  through  Christ,  who  have  never  heard  of  his  name,  or 
of  his  Gospel ;  is  far  different  from  the  convenient  liberalism 
of  those,  who  will  contend,  that  men  may  be  saved  by  sin* 
cere  adherence  to  any  mode  of  faith,  or  system  of  religion. 
It  was  professedly  intended,  and  distinctly  promised  by  the 
Divine  Author  and  Finisher  of  our  Faith,  that  his  religion 
should  be  universal.  He  "  would  have  all  men  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  truth :"  and  he  has  declared,  by  bis  Apostle, 
that  '*  there  is  none  other  name  under  Heaven  given  to  man 
whereby  we  must  be  saved,"  but  that  name  which,  while  on 
earth,  he  condescended  to  bear.  If  then,  as  the  Bishop 
argues,  there  is  in  any  mode  of  religion, 

"  An  inherent  impossibility  that  it  should  become  universal,  this 
is  a  certain  proof,  where  that  religion  is  not  a  mere  '  shadow  of 
things  to  come,  while  the  body  is  of  Christ,'  (Col.  ii.  17.)  that 
it  cannot  be  from  Heaven.  If  God  is  one,  so  also  must  be  his  final 
purpose  respecting  man :  if  the  Saviour  be  but  one,  so  also  must 
be  the  method  of  salvation ;  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  but  one,  he  can 
never  have  inspired  or  suggested  all  the  jarring  systems,  which 
divide  mankind.  And  though  this  argument  does  not  of  itself 
enable  us  to  decide,  which  of  them  is  the  true  one,  it  effectually 
invalidates  the  claims  of  those,  which  confessedly  are  partial  and 
incapable  of  extension.  In  other  words,  the  system  of  faith,  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  even  if  it  had  any  shadow  of  evidence  in 
its  behalf,  would  be  completely  disproved  by  its  wanting  the  prin- 
ciple of  dissemination  and  diffusion  :  and  its  defence  is  virtually 
abandoned,  when  its  adherents  are  driven  to  profess,  that  the 
Almighty  is  delighted  with  variety  in  the  systems  of  human  belief, 
.  and  that  all,  therefore,  may  be  acceptable  ;  as  if  truth  and  salva- 
tion and  the  will  of  God  were  but  modes  and  fashions  to  be 
adapted  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  of  the  believer.  Nor  is  the 
subterfuge  more  availing,  when  to  avoid  this  difficulty  the  plea  is 
urged,  that  the  sacred  books  of  all  nations  do  really  and  in  spirit 
teach  the  same  thing :  if  it  be  urged  in  ignoi-ance,  it  may  excite 
our  pity ;  but  certainly  it  is  not  true,  that  any  book,  except  the 
i  Bible,  teaches  that  which  is  the  object  and  the  essence  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  which  all  else  is  collateral,  salvation  through  the  Son  of 
God.  It  is  a  triumphant  consideration,  therefore,  in  all  such 
questions,  that  Christianity  not  only  professes  to  be  designed  for 
universal  acceptance,  but  moreover  is  fitted,  without  any  accom- 
modation or  sacrifice  of  its  purity,  to  be  the  religion  of  the  civilized 
world ;  that  it  humanizes,  where  it  does  not  find  humanity ;  and 
that  allowing  for  and  retaining  a  difference  of  usages  in  things 
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indilFerent,  it  is  adapted  to  combine  in  one  scheme  of  faith  and 
hope  the  whole  family  of  man.  As  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  *  there 
is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor  uncircumcision,  Bar- 
barian, Scythian,  bond  nor  free:  but  Christ  is  all,  and  in  all.' 
(Col.  iii.  11.)"     P-23. 

Having  thus  established  tlie  duty  of  propagating  Chris- 
tianity among  Heathen  nations  upon  its  true  foundation,  the 
13ishop  proceeds  to  point  out  the  means  by  wlacli  it  may,  and 
ought  by  Divine  appointment  to  be  undertaken' 

St.  Paul  says  expressly,  that  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God 
should  be  made  known  by  the  Church.  And  regarding  this 
appointment,  as  conferring  upon  her  one  of  the  highest  and 
most  honourable  privileges  with  which  she  can  be  invested, 
no  sense  of  the  difficult  and  hazardous  duties  which  that 
privilege  involves,  will  induce  her  to  shrink  from  claiming  it 
as  her  peculiar  right,  and  exerting  it  whenever  opportunity 
may  serve.  Of  that  Church,  founded  upon  the  Apostles  and 
Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner  stone, 
there  are  many  branches  abiding  in  Christ,  the  true  Vine,  as 
we  trust,  and  bearing  fruit.  And  it  cannot  be  questioned  by 
any  who  hold  to  the  Apostolical  model,  that  the  Church  of 
Enoland  is  one  of  these  branches. 

*'  It  cannot,  then,  be  imagined,  that  in  the  work  prescribed  to 
the  Church  of  Christ,  that  branch  of  it,  to  which  we  belong,  has  no 
part,  not  even  a  subordinate  part  to  fill.  It  should  seem,  indeed, 
if  her  duties  are  to  be  measured  by  her  means  and  opportunies,  that 
no  Church  since  the  days  of  the  Apostles  has  been  called  to  such 
high  destinies.  To  what  fortuitous  coincidence  shall  we  impute 
it,  that  at  this  moment  her  Clergy  are  exercising  their  ministry  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe  ?  In  America,  flourishing  Churches 
have  grown  up  entirely  under  her  patronage.  In  Africa,  a  colony 
has  been  planted,  by  which  her  doctrines  and  discipline  are 
brought  into  contact  with  the  superstitions  of  ignorant  and  bar- 
barous tribes.  In  New  South  Wales,  she  has  a  field  before  her 
nearly  equal  in  extent  to  the  whole  of  Europe.  And  what  shall 
we  say  of  Asia  ?  A  vast  empire  has  been  given  us,  or  rather  imposed 
upon  us ;  and  wherefore  ?  He  who  can  reconcile  such  a  consum- 
mation even  to  philosophical  views  of  the  ways  of  God,  without 
reference  to  the  purposes  of  his  manifold  wisdom  as  revealed  hi 
Scripture,  and  can  believe  it  to  have  been  brought  about  merely 
for  the  gratification  of  our  avarice  or  vanity,  cannot  have  advanced 
very  far  in  the  knowledge,  wliich  sound  philosophy  might  teach 
him:  it  is  not  merely  unchristian ;  it  is  unphiloso-phical,  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  believe  that  God  ever  works  in  vain,  or  even  brings 
about  mighty  revolutions  with  a  view  to  results  comparativelv  mean 
and  trivial.''     P.  27. 
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Such  then  are  the  views  of  this  most  important  and  in- 
teresting* subject  developed  in  the  course  of  this  able  and 
eloquent  discourse.  The  propagation  of  Christian  know- 
ledge, is  a  task  confided  to  the  Church  by  its  great  Founder 
and  Head ;  it  is  a  duty  bound  upon  her  members,  in  the  pre- 
sent case,  by  every  sound  motive  of  political  expediency^  by 
every  feeling  of  brotherly  kindness  and  charity,  with  scarcely 
less  force  thau  by  this  Divine  command.  But,  in  its  per- 
formance, times  and  seasons,  means  and  opportunities,  the 
character  and  prejudices  of  the  objects  whom  we  hope  to 
enlighten  and  convert,  and  that  patience,  which  is  an  in- 
gredient not  less  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a  Christian 
teacher,  than  zeal  and  perseverance,  must  all  be  taken  into 
account.  The  progress  then  must  he  gradual:  and  those 
who,  with  a  degree  of  impatience,  for  which,  as  the  Bishop 
charitably  observes,  "  the  motive  is  an  ample  excuse,"  have 
wished  that  the  Established  Church  would  shew  herself  more 
prominently  in  the  great  work  of  diffusing  the  light  of  revela- 
tion over  the  Eastern  world,  will,  perhaps,  be  better  satisfied, 
when  they  recollect  what  she  did  when  every  direct  channel 
of  influence  or  exertion  was  closed  against  her,  and  how 
much  she  has  already  accomplished  since  those  channels 
have  been  opened.  They  may,  indeed,  be  well  justified  in 
applauding  her  labours,  when  they  consider  what  a  founda- 
tion she  has  laid  for  future,  and,  as  we  humbly  hope,  suc- 
cessful exertion,  within  the  short  space  of  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  she  was  first  permitted  to  rear  her  mitred  front 
in  India,  and  with  the  limited  means  which  have  hitherto 
'been  placed  at  her  disposal. 

In  that  Collegiate  Establishment  to  which  the  Bishop  al- 
ludes at  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,,  wherein  future 
Missionaries  will  be  educated,  and  from  whence  the  light  of 
the  Gospel  will  shine  forth  with  peculiar  advantages,  under 
the  direction  of  the  superintending  mind  of  its  founder,  whom 
experience  has  shewn  to  be  fully  competent  to  the  herculean 
task  he  has  undertaken ;  in  that  establishment  alone,  the 
Church  of  England  has  evinced  her  readiness  to  avail  herself 
of  every  opportunity  within  her  reach,  and  her  wisdom  in  the 
choice  of  means  and  instruments  for  carrying  such  designs 
into  effect,  as  these  opportunities  may  suggest. 

Nothing  perhaps  equally  comprehensive  with  the  plan  of 
"  Bishop's  College  near  Calcutta,"  has  yet  been  attempted 
by  any  Protestant  Church. 

"  Its  objects  will  be  the  education  of  Christian  youth  in  sacred 
knowledge,  in  sound  learning,  in  the  principal  languages  used  in 
this  country,  and  in  habits  of  pietv  and  devotion  to  tlteir  calling, 
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that  they  may  be  qualified  to  preach  among  the  heathen  ;  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  persons  connected  with  it  will  be  directed  to 
making  accurate  versions  of  the  Scriptures,  of  the  Liturgy,  and  of 
other  holy  books;  it  will  endeavour  to  disseminate  useful  knowledge 
by  means  of  schools,  under  teachers  well  educated  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  it  will  aim  at  combining  and  consolidating,  so  far  as  may  be, 
into  one  system,  and  directing  into  the  same  course  of  sentiment 
and  action,  the  endeavours  which  are  here  made  to  advance  the 
Christian  Cause."     P.  29. 

When  these  olrjects  are  considered,  it  will  be  evident  that 
abundant  means  will  be  requisite  to  give  such  a  plan  all  the 
effect  of  which  it  is  in  itself  capable.  Much  has  already  been 
contributed  through  the  favour  and  patronage  of  the  public  in 
England ;  the  King's  Letter,  granted  to  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts^  produced  a  sum 
far  beyond  any  former  example ;  and  other  religious  societies 
and  public  bodies  have  munificently  aided  the  work.  The 
British  inhabitants  of  India  have,  no  doubt,  borne  their  part  of 
tbe  burden  with  their  accustomed  liberality ;  and  we  trust  that 
they  will  continue,  in  common  with  their  brethren  at  home, 
from  time  to  time  to  offer  fresh  supplies. 

It  appears  from  the  notes  subjoined  to  the  discourse  before 
MS,  that  of  the  three  several  sums  of  5000Z.  each,  voted  for  the 
purpose  by  the  sister  societies  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  greater  part  will  be 
necessarily  expended 

"  In  completing  the  College,  including  the  offices  and  Printing 
House;  and  probably  but  little  will  remain,  when  the  Printing 
House  shall  have  been  supplied  with  presses  and  types,  and  furniture 
shall  have  been  ptivchased  for  the  Hall,  the  Library,  the  Dormito- 
ries, and  the  Lecture  rooms,  and  the  books  most  wanted  shall  have 
been  bought  for  the  College  Library.  Of  the  sum  collected  under 
the  Royal  Letter,  if  the  whole  shall  be  funded  as  a  permanent 
endowment,  the  interest  will  not  be  more  than  sufficient  to  defray 
tlie  salaries  of  the  eminent  and  learned  men,  who  may  be  appointed! 
£0  the  College  Professorships.  Provision  is  still  to  be  made  by  the 
Society  for  the  maintenance  of  students  in  the  College,  and  for  their 
support  after  they  shall  have  left  it,"     P.  40. 

The  Bishop,  whose  comprehensive  mind   seems  to  havel 
suffered  no  part  of  the  multifarious  arrangements  necessary] 
for  the  complete  establishment  of  such  an  institution  to  pass 
without  its  due  share  of  attention,  has  intimated,  in  another] 
note,  the  several  useful  objects  to  which  those  benevolent  per- 
sons, who  may  be  disposed  to  promote  this  design,  may  apprc 
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priate  tiieir  benefactions.  And,  at  the  same  time,  lie  lias 
suggested  in  what  department  of  the  College  expenditure, 
their  aid  will  for  the  present  be  most  urgently  required.  The 
whole  may  be  classed  under  the  heads  of,  1.  Missionary  Sta- 
tions. 2.  Scholarsbips  in  College.  3.  The  College  Library. 
4.  The  College  Press.  5.  Christian  Schools.  6.  Native 
Schools.  7.  The  Fabrick  Fund.  8.  General  Purposes.  Of 
these  perhaps  the  four  first  are  of  the  mo.st  immediate  and 
pressing  necessity. 

*'  The  Society,"  he  «ays,  '*  in  founding  the  College,  contem- 
plates the  establishment  of  Missionary  Stations,  wherever  an  open- 
ing shall  seem  to  present  itself,  for  accomplishing  their  benevoknt 
purposes.  To  supply  such  stations  with  Missionaries  and  their 
proper  assistants,  and  to  keep  up  a  never-failing  succession  of  them. 
Is  their  primary  object,  to  which  every  thing  else  is  collateral  and 
subsidiary."—*'  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  that  the 
public  benevolence,  as  applicable  to  this  head,  should  shew  itself 
early ;  and  in  truth  it  is  the  point,  to  which  above  all  others,  the 
Society  may  be  presumed  to  wish  that  attention  should  be  di- 
rected."    P.  42. 

Next  to  this  he  ranks  the  foundation  of  Scholarships.  It  is 
evident,  that  unless  the  education  of  students  is  thus  provided 
for,  the  former  object  never  can  be  obtained.  Nor  can  this 
education,  though  funds  are  acquired  for  the  purpose,  be  well 
parried  on,  unless  a  library  be  also  formed  for  the  use  of  the 
students,  well  stored 

«*  With  the  most  approved  works  in  theology,  especially  of  the 
great  divines  of  the  Church  of  England;  in  biblical  ci-iticism;  in 
ecclesiastical  and  general  history;  in  oriental  literature,  including 
dictionaries  and  grammars ;  with  classical  authors,  and  with  a  few 
books  of  science ;  the  purchase  of  all  which  will  obviously  be 
attended  with  considerable  expence."     P.  43. 

When  thus  educated,  the  Missionaries  must  of  necessity 
look  to  the  College  press  for  those  versions  of  the  Scriptures, 
as  well  as  religious  tracts  and  elementary  treatises,  which  will 
be  their  most  ready  aids  in  the  pursuance  of  their  pious 
labours.  After  these  several  objects  are  secured,  the  esta- 
blishment both  of  Christian  and  Native  Schools  will  claim 
attention.  * 

**  One  of  the  fornjer  kind  will  be  indispensable  to  every  mis- 
sionary station,  and  such  might  be  established  to  great  advantage 
in  some  instances  where  no  missionary  station  could  conveniently 
be  formed.  In  native  schools  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge 
and  the  English  language  will  be  taught,  wherever  it  may  stem 
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desirable,  witliout  any  immediate  reference  to  Christianity.  In 
either  case,  it  will  be  among  the  objects  of  the  college  to  supply 
masters  well  qualified  for  the  undertaking."     P.  43. 

The  propriety  of  forming  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
fabrick,  is  too  obvious  to  need  remark ;  and  though  such  a 
provision  may  seem  to  fall  more  particularly  upon  the  inhabi- 
tants of  India,  its  necessity  will  not  be  overlooked  by  any 
who  are  well  wishers  to  the  permanence  of  the  institution. 
By  them  no  apology  will  be  required  for  the  length  to  which 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  extend  this  article.  And  we 
trust,  that  when  those  also  whose  attention  has  not  hitherto 
perhaps  been  directed  to  this  great  undertaking,  consider  it  in 
all  its  bearings,  as  one  great  instrument,  under  Providence, 
for  the  gradual  conversion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  exten- 
sive countries  to  the  faith  of  Christ  crucified,  they  will  not  be 
disposed  to  censure  us  for  having  thus  laid  before  them  some 
particulars  of  such  a  plan,  recommended  as  it  is,  scarcely  more 
by  its  intrinsic  excellence,  than  by  the  eloquent  pleading  of 
the  learned  and  indefatigable  Prelate,  in  whose  intelligent 
mind  the  idea  was  first  conceived,  and  under  whose  auspices 
the  institution  itself  is  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity. 


,  Art.  VIII.  The  Annual  Register,  or  a  View  of  the  History , 
Politics  and  Literature,  for  the  year  1820.  8vo.  18s. 
Rivingtous.    1822. 

An  Annual  Register,  unquestionably,  is  a  most  useful  publi- 
cation ;  and  if  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  will  probably  be 
the  grand  nursery  of  facts,  for  the  historian  of  after  times. 
To  be  conducted  as  it  ought  to  be,  it  should  present  all  the 
events  of  importance  occurring  within  the  limits  to  which  it 
professes  to  extend,  detailed  with  accuracy  from  authentic 
sources,  and  agreeably  couched  in  simple  and  unambi- 
tious language.  Without  unnecessarily  vituperating  the  im- 
mediate ancestors  in  lineal  descent,  or  the  false  brethren  of 
the  same  generation  who  have  risen  in  bastard  brood  about 
it,  we  may  with  sincerity  aOirm,  that  we  have  never  opened 
any  similar  volume  so  thoroughly  according  with  the  notions 
which  we  have  framed  to  ourselves  of  what  an  Annual  Re- 
gister ought  to  be,  as  that  which  is  now  before  us> 

Of  the  facts  which  it  contains,  the  iioaoti  can  only  be  ascer- 
tained by  entire  perusal.     Upon  the  itoiov,  our  readers  may 
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docide  by  a  few  extracts.  We  shall  first  offer  these,  and 
then  point  out  one  or  two  material  improvements,  which  have 
been  effected  in  the  miscellaneous  department  of  the  work  ; 
a  department,  which,  under  its  present  sound  regulation, 
will  be  found  to  be  of  eminent  utility. 

We  will  commence  with  the  following  nicely  discriminated 
character  of  his  late  Majesty,  with  which  the  volume  opens. 

*'  No  English  sovereign  ever  better  deserved,  or  more  fully  en- 
joyed, the  attachment  and  veneration  of  his  subjects.  It  would 
be  useless  to  enter  upon  any  detail  of  his  many  virtues  ;  they  have 
become  too  familiar  to  the  people,  to  whose  happiness  they  so 
essentially  contributed,  to  render  any  such  record  other  than 
superfluous.  His  consistency,  his  sincerity,  his  perfect  simplicity, 
his  gentleness  to  those  about  him  ;  his  firmness  of  principle  and 
purpose,  approaching  as  it  might  sometimes  seem  to  pertinacity ; 
his  conscientious  regard  for  the  rights  of  his  subjects;  his  sedulous 
cultivation  in  the  highest  station  of  the  humblest  domestic  virtues  ; 
the  exemplary  regularity  of  his  habits ;  the  spotless  purity  of  his 
life  ;  above  all,  his  deep,  fervent,  unaffected  piety,  which,  with- 
out harshness  or  fanaticism,  pervaded  and  directed  every  act  of 
his  life ;  the  praise  of  these  the  most  inveterate  partisans  of  fac- 
tion have  hardly  ventured  to  deny  him ;  and  they  compose  a  cha- 
racter which,  found  in  any  rank,  we  might  pronounce  rare  and 
beautiful,  but  which,  when  we  meet  with  it  on  the  throne,  pre- 
serving its  purity  and  proportions  amid  all  the  temptations  incident 
to  that  arduous  elevation,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  becomes 
great,  and  we  might  even  say  original. 

"  There  is  no  station  so  humble,  no  circle  so  restricted,  in  which 
the  virtues  of  the  good  man  will  not  prove  eminently  useful ;  in 
proportion,  however,  as  the  post  we  occupy  is  conspicuous  and  in- 
fluential, the  sphere  of  their  operations  is  of  course  enlarged. 
The  personal  character  of  the  monarch  can  never,  therefore,  be  a 
matter  of  indifference :  the  example  afforded  by  the  late  king 
would  at  any  period  have  been  extensively  beneficial;  but  its  coin- 
cidence with  the  crisis  during  which  he  reigned,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  absolutely  providential.  In  too  many  instances  the  fas- 
cination of  the  throne  has  been  sufficient  to  throw  a  veil  of  facti- 
tious splendour  over  the  vices  of  those  who  occupied  it.  It  might 
almost  seem  that  formerly  princes  were  considered  as  exempted, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  obligation  of  those  duties  of  decency 
and  morality  by  which  the  vulgar  were  bound.  But,  it  was  the  fate 
of  George  the  Third  to  reign  at  a  time  when  men's  minds  were 
carried  to  a  contrary  extreme  ;  when  station  and  rank  were  viewed 
with  a  jealous  scrutiny  by  the  multitude,  and  were  so  far  from 
affording  a  protection  to  the  frailties  of  their  possessors,  that  men 
sought  rather  in  those  failings  a  pretext  for  the  demolition  of  the 
invidious  distinctions  themselves.  Under  these  circumstances  of 
popular  distemper,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  monarchy 
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demanded  all  the  aid  derivable  from  tlic  personal  respectability  of 
the  prince  to  bear  up  against  the  hostility  of  the  political  fanati- 
cism of  the  age  ;  and  the  genius  of  a  Philip  or  Octavius  might 
have  proved  less  efficacious  for  the  salvation  of  the  constitution, 
than  the  simple  light  of  that  perfect  exemplar  of  private  virtue, 
with  which  our  late  king  illumined,  and,  as  it  were,  consecrated 
the  crown  he  wore. 

"  Respecting  this  portion  of  his  character,  there  will  be,  we  be- 
lieve, little  difference  of  opinion.  In  estimating  the  features  of 
his  mind  we  have  hardly  tlie  same  materials  or  opportunities  for 
forming  an  accurate  judgment;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  this  consi- 
deration is  of  very  secondary  importance.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther the  occurrence  of  extraordiiiary  talents  and  energy  in  the  so- 
vereign would  not  in  our  state  be  rather  inconvenient  than  useful. 
The  powers  of  the  late  king's  mind  were  not  perhaps  of  what  is 
considered  the  highest  order,  but  he  was  confessedly  endowed 
with  a  sound,  vigorous,  practical  understanding,  which  commonly 
led  him  right  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  things;  and  often, 
perhaps,  as  far  as  ordinary  afl'airs  were  concerned,  to  conclusions 
more  accurate  and  safe  than  might  have  been  arrived  at  by  intel- 
lects of  a  finer  temper.  In  his  application  to  business  he  was  regu- 
lar and  steady ;  and  the  reports  of  all  those  at  all  qualified  to 
judge,  agree  in  affirming  that  he  always  betrayed  an  intelligence 
perfectly  competent  to  the  proper  comprehension  of  the  subjects 
which  were  submitted  to  his  consideration.  His  education  had 
been  rather  neglected  ;  and  his  reading  was  supposed  to  be  neither 
extensive  nor  systematic ;  but  he  was  far  from  deficient  in  informa- 
tion. He  had  cultivated  a  habit  of  continual  inquiry  in  his  inter- 
course with  others ;  an  intercourse,  we  may  observe,  which  from 
his  general  frankness  of  disposition,  included  a  much  greater  va- 
riety of  classes  than  might  have  been  expected ;  and  in  the  course 
of  this,  his  mind,  aided  by  his  natural  acuteness  of  observation,  and 
an  uncommon  retention  of  memory,  had  acquired  a  mass  of  various 
and  useful  knowledge,  such  as  perhaps  has  been  possessed  by  few 
persons  in  his  station,  and  which  from  its  practical  nature,  and 
connexion  with  men  as  they  actually  exist,  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
others,  the  kind  of  information  that  he  was  most  likely  to  turn  to 
good  account  in  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  his  station. 

"  In  the  ordinary  habits  of  his  life  he  was  eminently  simple  and 
uniform  ;  he  had  not  a  taste  but  was  characteristically  manly  and 
appropriate  to  the  character  of  an  English  gentleman.  It  has  been 
truly  observed,  that  even  his  amusements  were  patriotic,  and  the 
interest  which  he  shewed  himself  to  take  in  agricultural  process 
and  experiment,  was  not  less  honourable  to  his  taste  than  it  was 
useful  by  its  example  ;  which,  it  is  probable,  co  operated  materially 
in  maintaining  that  love  of  a  country  life  which  still  happily  con- 
tinues to  distinguish  our  landed  proprietors."    P.  2. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  the  outline  in  this  picture,  there  can  be 
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no  question  :  and  we  think,  the  touches  with  which  it  has 
been  filled  up,  are  at  once  delicate  and  spirited.  The  poli- 
tical reflections  which  immediately  succeed,  may  not  univer- 
sally find  such  unqualified  approbation.  But  what  political 
reflections  can  hope  to  be  universally  or  unqualifiedly  ap- 
proved ?  Even  those,  however,  who  do  not  as  cordially  as- 
sent to  the  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded,  as  we  do 
ourselves,  can  feel  no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  temper 
with  which  they  are  expressed. 

On  the  withdrawing  of  the  Bill  of  Pains  and  Penalties 
against  the  Queen,  we  find  the  remarks  below. 

"  Thus  ended  this  important  and  eventful  session.  We  have 
foreborne  to  give  in  this  part  of  our  volume  any  details  of  the  ex- 
pression of  popular  triumph  and  exultation  with  which  the  aban- 
donment of  the  bill  was  received  in  almost  every  part  of  the  island; 
our  readers  will  find  in  our  chronicle  of  domestic  occurrencegj 
sufficiently  copious  accounts  as  well  of  the  particulars  of  this  gene- 
ral jubilee,  as  of  the  proceedings  of  her  majesty  and  her  partizans 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The  result  of  the  investigation 
was  universally  hailed  by  her  majesty's  friends  as  a  most  signal 
triumphj  and  extraordinary  as  this  application  of  the  word  must 
appear,  we  believe  it  was  used  with  perfect  sincerity  by  the  class 
of  persons  in  question.  No  decision  of  the  house  of  lords  would 
have  at  all  affected  their  conviction  of  her  majesty's  innocence ; 
that  conviction  had  been  formed  and  avowed  before  the  inquiry 
began;  it  was  apparently  strengthened  by  the  evidence  given 
against  her  majesty ;  and  consequently  provided  she  evaded  the 
operation  of  the  threatened  bill,  it  must  in  their  opinion  have  been 
immaterial  to  her  honour,  under  what  circumstances  the  escape 
was  effected. 

*'  These  observations  of  course  apply  to  a  part  of  the  people 
only,  though  that  part  includes  a  larger  and  more  respectable  body 
than  we  should  have  expected  to  have  found  affected  by  such  sin- 
gular hallucination  of  intellect.      With  all  parties  however,    and 
all  classes,  the  abandonment  of  the  bill  was  a  subject  of  sincere 
congratulation ;  particularly  must  it  have  been  so  with  those  at- 
tached to  the  government ;  and  perhaps  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  any  pretext  under  which  ministers  could  have  extricated 
themselves  from  the  embarrassing  position  in  which  they  found 
themselves,   more  ingeniously  convenient  than  the  evolution  by 
which,  after  obtaining  from  the  house  of  lords  a  decision  in  some 
degree  justificatory  of  their  proceedings  against  the  queen,  they 
got  rid  of  the  proceeding  itself,  upon  the  plea  of  a  consideration 
unconnected  either  with  the  justice  or  the  general  expediency  of 
the  measure.     We  cannot  forbear  the  suspicion  that  there  was 
more  of  political  tactics  than  of  conscientious  doubt  in  the  difficul- 
ties which  were  raised  respecting  the  point  of  divorce.     For  our- 
selves we  confess  we  do  not  understand  them,    It  is  not  pretended 
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tliat  in  the  cDsc  of  adultery  committed  by  a  queen  with  a  British 
subject,  the  plea  of  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  husband  would 
legally  shelter  her  from  the  penalty  of  high  treason,  denounced  by 
our  law  upon  such  delinquency.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  compre- 
hend how  the  same  considerations  which  in  this  instance  are  held 
to  sanction  such  extremity  of  punishment,  would  not  equally  jus- 
tify the  siujplc  measure  of  divorce  under  circumstances  essentially 
identical.  We  readily  admit  that  if  the  divorce  were  called  for 
merely  as  a  means  of  personal  relief  to  the  husband,  the  objection 
drawn  from  his  majesty's  supposed  conduct,  and  the  ordinary 
practice  of  our  law  in  similar  cases  might  hold  good.  But  any 
such  object  has  been  all  along  studiously  disclaimed  by  ministers. 
The  question  has  been  throughout  put  upon  public  grounds ;  and 
these,  as  it  appears  to  us,  would  go  as  far  to  justify  the  release  of 
the  sovereign  from  the  bond  of  connection  with  a  woman  accused 
of  degrading  or  criminal  conduct,  as  to  sanction  the  depriving  of 
tlie  accused  individual  of  her  rank,  title,  and  privileges  as  queen. 

**  With  respect  to  the  great  question  of  her  majesty's  guilt  or 
innocence,  we  shall  say  but  little  ;  in  fact,  it  would  be  altogether 
superfluous  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  subject,  after  the  very 
full  and  copious  extracts  which  we  have  given  from  the  discussions 
in  the  house  of  lords ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  suggest  any  thing 
on  either  side  of  the  question  that  had  not  been  anticipated  in  the 
preceding  debates.  There  were  undoubtedly  difficulties  in  the 
case  ;  difficulties  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  lay  not  so  much  in  any 
particular  deficiency  or  contrariety  of  the  evidence,  as  in  certain 
parts  of  the  queen's  own  conduct,  which  without  question  do  seem 
inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  her  majesty's  consciousness  of 
guilt.  Setting  aside  the  consideration  of  these,  we  must  sa}^  that 
the  direct  evidence  against  her  appears  to  us  to  affiDrd  an  accu- 
mulation of  presumptive  proof,  which,  of  itself,  we  should  think 
irresistible.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  contradictions  to  which 
the  witnesses  for  the  bill  had  exposed  themselves;  of  the  equivo- 
cations of  Deraont,  and  the  forgetfulncss  of  Majocchi.  We  are 
not  qualified  to  decide  how  far  the  objections  which  have  been 
raised  of  this  nature  are  in  a  legal  point  of  view  adequate  to  da- 
mage the  credibility  of  the  persons  in  question  ;  but  for  the  most 
part,  they  have  not  tended  materially  to  diminish  our  moral  be- 
lief in  the  general  accuracy  of  the  siory.  \ye  do  not  know  that 
they  are  greater  than  were  necessarily  to  be  anticipated  under 
such  circumstances,  from  such  persons.  Every  one  must  have 
observed  the  singular  inaccuracy  of  observation  respecting  the 
simplest  facts,  indulged  in  by  uneducated  peoj)le.  Their  ten- 
dency to  exaggeration  in  statement  is  not  less  remarkable,  parti- 
cularly in  cases  where  they  have  wholly  to  depend  upon  their  re- 
collection. Our  surprise  is  rather  that  more  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  were  not  elicited  in  the  course  of  such  long  and 
perplexing  examinations."  P.  259. 
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In  the  second  division  of  the  volume,  an  entirely  new  head 
has  been  inserted,  bearing  the  title  of  "  Philosophical  and 
Literary  Miscellany."  It  comprises  extracts  from  the  fo- 
reign and  domestic  journals  of  Science ;  papers  read  before 
learned  Societies,  &c.  &c. :  and  appears  to  us  to  form  a 
valuable  assemblage  of  discoveries,  which  can  only  other- 
wise be  attained  by  consulting  a  variety  of  different  autho- 
rities. A  list  of  books  and  pamphlets  published  during  the 
current  year,  is  annexed  at  the  close,  and  supplies  another 
deficiency,  the  existence  of  which  has  often  surprised  us. 
We  heartily  rejoice  to  find  a  work  of  so  much  importance, 
conducted  with  so  much  judgment  and  diligence  ;  and  we 
doubt  not,  that  the  succeeding  volumes  will  fully  realize  the 
high  promise  held  out  by  the  present. 


Art.  IX.  Remarks  on  the  Universal  Education  of  ijte 
Lower  Classes,  and  on  the  Principles  of  Mr.  Bioufjhanis 

,    Plan,  as  Affecting  the  Established  Church:  in  a  Sermon^ 

preached    at    the   Monthly   Lecture   at    St.  Lawrence's 

Church,  Reading,  Berkshire,  Jan.  8,  1822.     By  the  Rev. 

Arthur  Edward  Howman,   31. A.  Prebendary  of  Salis- 

hury.     8vo.     pp.  36.     Rivingtons.     1822. 

This  is  a  plain,  sensible  discourse,  on  a  very  important 
subject.  None  of  our  readers  can  be  unacquainted  with 
the  insidious  attempt  which  is  making  to  abolish  the  Na- 
tional System  of  Education,  and  to  erect  upon  its  ruins  a 
platform  of  infidelity  :  for  in  no  other  light  can  we  consider 
a  Bill  which  opeuly  professes  the  necessity  of  not  teaching 
any  Religion  at  all.  It  is  sickening  to  be  compelled  so  often 
to  return  to  a  thrice  told  tale  :  and  there  is  a  difficulty,  per- 
haps, in  preserving  due  temper  and  moderation  when  we  are 
called  upon,  at  every  turn,  to  restate  those  arguments  which 
carry  almost  intuitive  conviction  to  ourselves ;  and  which, 
from  their  truth  and  necessity,  have  become  parts,  as  it  were, 
of  our  own  minds.  But  as  the  enemy  is  incessant  and  unwearied 
in  his  attacks,  so  should  we  be  also  in  our  vigilance  of  de- 
fence. We  must  be  prepared  to  combat  reasoning,  preju- 
dice and  artifice :  to  meet  hostility  in  the  fair  field  of  con- 
troversy, and  to  guard  against  tbe  more  dangerous  inroad 
of  the  seeming  familiar  friend,  who  ranges  himself  awhile 
by  our  side,  that  he  may  find  more  ready  occasion  to  do  us 
wrong. 
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The  abstract  of  Mr.  Brougham's  Bill  contains  the  follow^- 
ing  provisions  under  the  Head  of  Tuition. 

*.*  I.  The  Officiating  Minister,  on  each  vacancy  of  the  Master'« 
place,  is  to  fix  the  hours  of  teaching, — not  more  than  eight  nor 
less  than  six  hours  a  day  :  and  the  limes  of  vacation  not  more  than 
iwice  a  year,  and  a  fortnight  each  time,  or  a  month  if  in  one  va- 
cation : — to  affix  the  same  in  the  School  Room. 

«♦  II.  The  Holy  Scriptures  to  be  taught :  the  officiating  Minis- 
ter, if  he  pleases,"  directing,  from  time  to  time,  any  passages  he 
may  think  tit  to  be  taught  among  others. 

"  III.  No  other  religious  Book  whatever  to  be  used  or  taught 
in  lessons  ;  no  Book  without  officiating  Minister's  approbation  ;  and 
no  religious  Worship,  except  the  Lord's  Prayer,  or  other  passages 
of  Scripture. 

*'  IV.  Church  Catechism  to  be  taught  half  of  one  day  in  the 
>veek ;  and,  if  the  officiating  Minister  thinks  proper,  at  a  School 
Meeting  on  Sunday  Evening,  not  exceeding  three  hours. 

««  V.  No  Child  to  be  punished,  rebuked,  admonished,  or  other- 
wise molested,  for  being  absent  with  leave  of  its  parents,  guardians^ 
or  persons  having  care  of  it,  at  the  times  when  the  Church  Cater 
chism  is  taught. 

*'  VI.  Scholars  to  attend  the  Parish  Church  once  every  Sunday, 
with  their  Master,  unless  they  attend  with  their  parents  or  others 
having  care  of  them  :  but  no  child  to  be  punished,  rebuked,  ad- 
monished, or  otherwise  molested,  for  not  so  attending,  if  the  pa- 
rents or  guardians  signify  a  wish  to  that  effect,  and  that  the  chil4 
attends  some  other  place  of  Christian  worship. 

«  VII.  Reading,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  to  bfi  the  things 
taught  in  all  Parish  Schools."     Appendix,  p.  31. 

From  these  premises  we  may  make  tjie  following  deduc- 
tions. 1st.  That  as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are  the 
only  things  to  be  taught.  Religion  of  any  kind  is  certainly 
not  to  be  taught.  2ndly.  That  as  Religion  is  not  to  be 
taught,  the  Holy  Scriptures  are  only  to  be  admitted  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  reading.  3dly.  That,  by  the  peremptory 
exclusion  of  all  Church  of  England  formularies,  one  other 
thing  besides  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  will  be  taught, 
namely,  that  the  Church  of  England  is  unnecessary.      -^^  '"• 

We  leave  these  deductions  without  a  comment.  Wheflielr 
the  objects  to  which  they  point  are  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  framers  and  supporters  of  the  Bill  it  is  not  for  us  to  de- 
cide ;  but  that  such  is  the  immediate  and  necessary  tendency 
of  its  provisions,  no  man  who  has  eyes  to  see  can  deny. 

We  rejoice,  therefore,  to  find  that  public  attention  is^ 
awakened  to  the  momentous  change  which  is  projected :  and 
that  there  is  little  chance  that  the  death-warrant  of  our  Es,-; 
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tablishraent  will  be  smuggled  through  the  Legislative,  from 
want  of  alertness  on  the  part  of  its  friends.  Mr.  Howman 
has  very  forcibly  stated  the  dangers  which  surround  us :  in 
some  parts  of  his  Sermon  his  language,  perhaps,  requires  a 
little  qualification,  in  order  that  it  may  not  be  misunderstood 
or  misrepresented :  but  if  we  interpret  his  meaning,  as  we 
think  we  do,  correctly,  there  can  be  no  discrepance  of  opi- 
nion about  his  main  position  among  any  of  his  brethren. 

From  Corinthians  ix.  25.  the  Preacher  inculcates  the  ne- 
cessity of  temperance  and  moderation  in  all  things  :  and  di- 
rects his  observations  with  considerable  dexterity  to  the 
superabundant  effervescence  of  zeal  by  which  our  times  are 
distinguished. 

"  At  no  period  of  the  world,  nor  in  any  other  country,  has  there 
ever  been  found  a  greater  exertion  in  the  cause  of  benevolence 
than  we  now  witness  in  this  kingdom.     Individuals  and  societies 
are  alike  anxious  in  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others  ;  and  in- 
deed it  seems  to  be  almost  a  point  of  contention  who  shall  be  fore- 
most, not  only  in  relieving  immediate  distress,  and  promoting  the 
comfort  and  happiness  of  all  around  them,  but  also  in  the  perma- 
nent improvement  of  the  condition  of  mankind.     It  is  melancholy 
to  reflect,  that  motives  so  excellent  and  objects  so  beneficial,  should 
ever  fail  of  perfect  success.     But  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  painful  fact,  that  this  is  too  often  the  result.     We  cannot  hide 
from  our  observation,  the  too  frequent  want  of  that  temperate  dis- 
cretion with  which  the  best  intended  exertions  ought  always  to  be 
accompanied.     We  cannot  but  often  perceive  a  too  zealous  and 
mistaken  exercise  of  benevolence  itself,  which  however  amiable 
in  its  principle,  n»ay,  if  carried  to  an  extreme,  or  misapplied,  have 
a  tendency  to  produce  effects  very  different  from  those  which  were 
its  original  object.    With  the  most  laudable  motives  we  often  take 
our  stand  on  the  plausibility  of  an  abstract  question,  without  con- 
sidering how  its  nature  and  character  may  be  altered  when  quali- 
fied by  particular  circumstances,  or  reduced  to  practical  operation. 
And  with  equally  amiable,  but  intemperate  zeal,  we  press  forward 
an  object,  praiseworthy  in  itself,  till  it  reaches  a  pernicious  ex- 
treme, and  converts  a  blessing  into  a  calamity.     Novelty  will  ever 
have  its  charms.      New  schemes,  however  wild  and  fanciful,  in- 
stantly attract  our   attention,  whilst  those  of  long  establishment, 
though  of  acknowledged  utility,  retire  from  observation,  and  al- 
most escape  our  notice.     Whilst  our  thoughts  are  withdrawn  from 
objects  of  indisputable  merit,  our  means  are  misapplied  on  doubtful 
or  precarious  pursuits.     And  when  we  turn  our  eyes  on  the  infinite 
variety  of  veild  and  extravagant  projects  which  are  now  constantly 
brought  forward,  pressed  upon  the  public  attention,  and  prose- 
cuted to  an  enthusiastic  extreme,  with  any  idea  rather  than  that  of 
being  "  temperate  in  all  things,"  can  we  hesitate  to  think  that  mo- 
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dern  benevolence  is  wasting  her  strength,  and  misapplying  her 
resources  on  doubtful  or  unworthy  objects,  and  by  intemperate  and 
imprudent  means."     P.  9. 

Hence  INIr.  Howman  passes  to  the  projected  system  of 
Universal  Education:  and  it  is  to  this  part  of  his  discourse 
that  we  referred  when  we  hinted  a  wish  that  his  expressions 
had  been  somewhat  more  distinct.  Without  citing  the  pas- 
sage we  shall  state  in  brief  what  we  believe  to  be  the  opinions 
of  the  Preacher,  and  what  most  assuredly  are  our  own  : 
namely,  that  a  certain  extent  of  education  is  desirable  lor 
all ;  but  that  religious  instruction  should  be  the  basis  of  that 
education:  and  that,  if  a  National  Religion  be  established, 
in  schools  created,  protected  and  supported  by  National 
authority,  that  National  Religion  should  be  taught.  In 
no  other  way  can  we  imagine  how  a  National  Religion 
is  to  continue  in  existence :  for  in  these  cases  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  neutrality.  Those  who  are  not  with  us,  are 
against  us  :  and  the  lukewarm  and  the  indifferent,  those  who 
abstain  from  gathering,  diminish  our  harvest  just  as  largely 
as  those  who  scatter. 

Such,  we  feel  little  doubt,  are  Mr.  Howman's  sentiments : 
though  from  a  slight  ambiguity  of  language  he  might  be  sup- 
posed, at  first  sight,  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  education  of 
the  poor  on  general  principles.  (P.  11,  &c.)  That  many 
very  well-meaning  persons  have  thought  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, we  are  unfortunately  compelled  to  admit :  but  there  is 
a  clearness  and  precision  in  the  other  points  to  which  Mr. 
Howman  addresses  himself,  which  leaves  us  most  reluctant 
to  believe  that  his  judgment  is  clouded  in  this  single  in- 
stance ;  and  indeed  he  himself  has  relieved  us  from  the  diffi- 
culty in  a  subsequent  passage. 

'•  I  hope  I  am  not  misunderstood.  Nothing  can  be  farther 
from  my  intention,  than  to  advocate  the  cause  of  ignorance,  or  to 
maintain  the  opinion  that  we  ought  not  to  improve  to  the  utmost 
of  our  power  those  faculties  with  which  a  kind  Providence  has 
bJessed  us.  Most  ardently  do  I  wish  that  all  would  educate  their 
youth ; — educate  them  in  the  sound  principles  of  religion  and  vir- 
tue, and  the  solid  convictions  of  reason  and  reflection,  according 
to  their  own  conscientious  persuasion  of  the  truth,  and  conformably 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  stations  in  life ; — principles,  capa- 
ble of  guiding  and  supporting  them  under  the  trials  and  temptations 
of  the  world,  and  of  exciting  them  to  their  duty  to  God  and  man  : 
— but  not  in  that  superficial,  incomplete,  and  dangerous  way,  to 
which  every  system  intended  for  universal  application  must  be 
liable."     P.  27. 
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The  sound  reasoning  in  the  following  remarks  amply  jus- 


tifies us  for  extractin"  them  at  length 


o 


"  It  has  been  exultingly  asserted,  that  we  are  already  materially 
altered ; — that  we  are  become  '  a  thinking  and  a  reasoning  peo- 
ple*.' So  far  as  we  think  and  reason  for  the  comprehension  and 
performance  of  the  respecti'/e  duties  of  our  peculiar  stations  in 
society,  we  shall  doubtless  do  well.  But  if  we  step  beyond  it,  if 
vaiuly  conscious  of  our  improved  abilities,  we  forget  our  own  par- 
ticular province,  and  officiously  intrude  ourselves  into  the  duties 
and  situations  of  others,  for  which,  whatever  we  may  suppose,  we 
may  not  be  so  well  qualified,  such  an  exertion  of  increased  intellect 
will  be  no  subject  of  satisfaction,  but  rather  a  misfortune  which 
we  may  have  cause  to  deplore.  When  every  one  is  urged  to  think 
and  reason  for  himself,  though  his  capacity  be  narrow,  his  inform- 
ation partial,  and  his  passions  ill  regulated,  it  will  not  be  easy  to 
€ay  where  the  limit  of  imagination  will  be  found.  And  if  all  are 
to  fancy  themselves  qualified  to  become  polemical  divines; — if  all 
are  enabled  to  enter  into  the  disgusting  bickerings  of  party  poli- 
tics;—if  all  are  to  give  opinions  on  legislation,  and  sit  in  judgment 
on  the  interpretation  of  those  laws  by  which  they  are  to  be  go- 
verned ; — it  will  be  difficult  to  foresee  where  the  advantages  of 
juch  a  system  will  commence,  or  where  its  evilt  will  terminate.'* 
.P.  13. 

"  We  are  often  reminded  +  of  an  expression  of  our  late  amiable 
Sovereign,  who  is  said  to  have  declared,  that  *  he  hoped  the  time 
would  come  when  every  poor  child  in  his  dominions  would  be  able 
to  read  his  Bible.*  A  benevolent  and  pious  wish,  in  which  all  may 
sincerely  participate,  as  it  clearly  pointed  out  the  end  for  which 
these  means  were  considered  desirable,  viz.  the  attainment  of  re- 
ligious instruction.  It  was  not  the  hope  expressed  in  general 
terms,  merely  that  every  one  should  be  able  to  read,  but  that  he 
should  read  one  particular  book,  and  of  course  for  one  obvious 
purpose.  But  when,  according  to  the  system  in  contemplation, 
the  child's  education  is  finished,  that  is  to  say,  M'hen  he  is  taught 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  nothing  else  (for  nothing 
else  is  allowed  to  be  taught),  is  it  certain  that  he  'will  read  his 
Bible,  or  read  it  to  any  good  purpose  ?  With  no  instruction  to 
supply  him  with  principle  and  form  his  judgment,  will  he  not 
rather  select  those  books  which  most  accord  with  the  worldly 
maxims  and  motives  which  he  has  never  been  taught  to  correct, 


*  "  Vide  a  Report  of  a  Speech  in  Parliament  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  Set- 
'■sion  (1821),  wherein  the  Minister  is  told  that  '  he  must  be  more  explicit, — that 
■  the  people  of  this  country  will  no  longer  take  things  upon  trust,  as  ihey  for- 
merly did; — that  we  were  becoming  a  ihinking   and  a  reasoning  people; — that 
groups  of  men  were  to  be  seen  at  the  corner  of  every  street,  discussing  the  ten- 
dency, and  reasoning  upon  the  propriety  of  evciy  public-  measure,'  &c.  &c." 
f  "  At  Bible  Society  Meetings," 
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and  those  bad  passions  which  he  has  neither  the  power  nor  the 
inclination  to  regulate."     P.  21. 

*'  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  all  plans  for  the  improvement 
of  mankind,  however  specious  and  plausible  in  other  respects,  may 
be  looked  upon  with  caution  and  suspicion,  in  proportion  as  they 
are  detached  from  religion ;  and  that  those  especially  which  are 
sjfstcmatkuUy  unconnected  with  religion,  both  in  principle  and 
practice,  have  no  claims  to  our  support,  in  comparison  with  those 
establishments  of  tried  and  acknowledged  Htility,  which  pro- 
claim '  Glory  to  God,'  while  they  arc  practising  *  Good  will  to 
man  *.'  "     P.  24.. 

Mr.  Howraan  in  a  short  Appendix  points  out  the  titular 
metamorphoses  which  the  projected  system  has  undergone. 
First,  we  had  "  Lancasterian  Schools,"  in  which  the  Bible 
was  used,  but  no  instruction  was  given  in  Religion.  As  the 
feeling  oi' liberality  extended  itself,  the  Quaker  was  deposed, 
and  we  were  invited  to  "  Schools  for  ail ;"  next  to  "  Britisk  . 
and  Foreign  Schools,''  though  it  is  not  easy,  as  Mr.  Howraan 
observes,  to  see  how  Foreign  schools  can  be  established  in 
this  country ;  and  the  name  was  only  assumed  as  a  link  of 
connexion  with  the  other  great  dissenting  engine  which  beare 
the  same  magnanimous  prefix.  Lastly,  we  have  **  Schools 
on  the  Royal  British  System,"  in  order  that  a  false  impres- 
sion may  be  conveyed  that  these  institutions  exclusively  pos- 
sess Royal  patronage.  We  are  far  from  undervaluing  this 
when  legitimately  obtained  ;  but  every  body  knows  how  easily 
Royal  good  nature  is  prevailed  upon  to  fill  anniversary  chairs  : 
and  with  what  overweening  presumption  this  high  sounding 
epithet  is  assumed,  even  if  it  be  for  no  loftier  purpose  than 
to  dignify  antibilious  pills,  desiccated  compost,  or  infallible 
corn  plaister. 


t 

Art,  X.   Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
for  1821,  Parts  1  and  2. 

Papers  on  Mathematical  and  Physical  Subjects, 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Physical  department  of  science 
there  are  several  highly  interesting  papers  in  the  present 
volume  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  We  propose  to 
give  a  brief  review  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  these  communications;    being  obliged  by  our  ne- 

*  «•  lukc  ii.  14." 
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cessary  limits  to  confine  ourselves  to  little  more  than  a  bare 
enumeration  of  the  rest. 

Th3  first  paper  we  shall  present  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  is  an  account  of  experiments  to  determine  the  times 
of  vibration  of  the  pendulum  in  different  latitudes,  by  Cap- 
tain Edward  Sabine,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  Artillery, 
F.ll.S.  and  F.L.S. 

The  importance  of  multiplying  the  number  of  observations 
of  the  length  of  the  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  in  different 
latitudes,  with  a  view  to  affording  data  for  the  more  exact 
determination  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  has  been  universally 
admitted  among  philosophers,  and  is  indeed  evident  to  any 
one  who  is  alive  to  the  interest  excited  by  such  questions. 
In  addition  to  the  various  observations  of  the  length  of  the 
seconds'  pendulum  hitherto  made  by  observers  in  different 
parts  of  tlie  earth,  it  was  therefore  highly  desirable  that  the 
opportunity  afforded  by  the  late  northern  expeditions,  for 
making  similar  observations  in  those  high  latitudes,  should 
not  be  lost;  and  at  the  instance  of  the  Royal  Society,  Cap- 
tain Sabine,  of  whose  qualifications  for  the  employment  in 
every  point  of  view,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  say  any  thing, 
was  entrusted  with  the  province  of  making  the  necessary  ob- 
servations at  convenient  stations  during  the  expedition ;  and 
was  from  the  same  source  supplied  with  the  requisite  instru- 
ments and  apparatus,  carefully  prepared  under  the  ablest  su- 
perintendance.  The  paper  before  us  contains  a  description 
of  the  instruments  with  which  he  was  furnished,  and  gives 
the  details  of  the  numerous  observations  by  which  his  conclu- 
sions wei'e  obtained  and  verified ;  and  which,  considering  tlie 
unfavourable  state  of  circumstances  for  such  operations, 
were  carried  on  with  extraordinary  precision ;  and  display 
an  admirable  union  of  skill  in  observing,  with  unshaken 
perseverance  in  encountering  all  the  various  difficulties  with 
which  his  undertaking  was  necessarily  attended.  These  we 
might  naturally  presume  must  have  been  considerable  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  find  such  suppositions  abund- 
antly confirmed  in  the  different  parts  of  Captain  Sabine's 
narrative. 

His  paper  commences  with  a  description  of  the  instru- 
ments employed.  These  consisted  of  two  brass  pendulums 
of  invariable  form,  furnished  with  knife  edges  for  suspension : 
two  clocks  (the  same  which  accompanied  Captain  Cook  o» 
liis  voyage)  and  several  excellent  chronometers,  a  transit  in- 
strument, &c. 

The  method  of  proceeding  adopted  by  Captain  Sabine  in 

Ee 
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these  operations  was  somewhat  tlid'ereut  in  detail,  though  th* 
same  in  |)riiui[)le,  as  that  em[)loye(l  by  Ca[)tain  Kater,  in  his 
researches  ol'a  similar  iialuro ;  of  which  we  have  i'ormerly  given 
au  account.     The  plan  o<j||iis  last,  our  readers  may  recollect, 
consisted  in  comparin<^  the  nunjber  of  vibrations  of  a  detached 
invariable  pendulum  with  that  of  a  clock  regulated  by  astrono- 
mical observations  ;  whereas,  in  the  present  experiments,  the 
invariable  pendulum  instead  of  being  detached,  was  substi- 
tuted as  the  pendulum  of  the  clock.     For  each  clock,  a  pen- 
dulum of  lliis  kind  furnished  with  knife  edges,  was  made,  and 
suspended    on   plates   of  agate    furnished   with    levels:   no 
account  is  given  of  the  princij)les  on  which  the  construction 
of  the  pendulums  was  regulated  :  it  appears  however,  from 
the  observations  recorded,  that  they  must  have  been  of  such 
a  length  as  not  to  cause  any  very  great  difference  in  the 
clock's  rate  of  going-,  from  correct  time.    The  method  of  pro- 
ceeding- in  the  observations,  consisted  in  comparing-  the  rate  of 
the  clocks  with  the  time  indicated  by  transits  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  over  the  meridian  when  the  weather  permitted;  and 
when   it   was  unfavourable   several    excellent   chronometers 
were  the  standard  of  comparison.  At  the  bottom  of  the  pen- 
dulum a  graduated  arc  was  fixed,  and  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions was  corrected  according  to  Captain  Kater 's  method  for 
the  diflerence  of  the  arcs  described.    Other  corrections  wei'e 
also  applied  for  the  temperature,  elevation,   and  buoyancy  of 
the  air;  and  thus  was  obtained  the  correct  number  of  vibra- 
tions of  the  pendulum  employed  in  a  mean  solar  day:  this 
determination  was  made  with  the  greatest  care  at  each  sta- 
tion ;  and  hence  the  length  of  the  seconds'  pendulum  at  that 
station  was  calculated,  assuming  the  length  in  the  latitude  of 
London  from  Captain  Kater's  determination. 

The  experiments  described  were  made  dux-ing  two  voyages 
to  the  north,  one  in  the  summer  of  1818,  and  the  other  in 
1819  and  18'20.  In  the  first  voyage  only  one  of  the  clocks 
and  pendulums  was  taken  out,  the  other  being  at  the  same 
time  sent  with  Mr.  Fisher  to  Spitzbergen.  In  the  second 
expedition  both  were  employed. 

In  the  first  voyage  the  ships  anchored  for  a  short  time  in 
Erassa  Sound,  Shetland,  Here  the  instruments  were  landed, 
and  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  pendulum  in  a  niean  so- 
lar day,  was  determined  with  every  attention  to  accuracy. 
The  results  of  these  and  all  the  other  observations  are  given 
in  a  ta!)ular  form.  .,+ K/.j.' 

The  expedition  having  ascended  Davis's  Straits,  till  stop- 
ped by  a  temporary  accumulation  of  ice,  which  promised 
some  davs  detention,  the  clocks  were  landed  on  a  small  island 
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called  Waygat,  or  Hare  Island,  in  lat.  70°  26'.  and  the  num- 
ber of  vibrations  was  ascertained  as  before. 

No  other  opportunity  of  pursuing  these  experiments  pre- 
sented itself  during  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  the  observations  were  repeated 
in  London,  and  the  number  of  vibrations  there  determined. 

Both  clocks  were  taken  on  the  second  expedition,  M'hich 
afforded  only  one  opportunity  of  continuing  the  observations, 
but  this  was  at  a  station  of  great  importance  with  reference 
to  the  object  of  the  experiments,  at  Melville  Island,  during 
the -winter  between  1819  and  1820.  The  narrative  of  Captain 
Sabine  at  this  point  becomes  peculiarly  interesting :  and  the 
more  so  from  the  variety  of  obstacles  which  the  nature  of  his 
singular  situation  placed  in  his  way,  but  which  with  the  most 
skilful  and  determined  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  over- 
coming. 

As  soon  as  the  ships  were  secured  in  winter  harbour.  Cap- 
tain S.  proceeded  to  search  for  a  proper  situation  for  an  ob- 
servatory. The  soil  gave  great  indications  of  being  swampy, 
though  at  that  time  hard  frozen,  and  consequently  would 
afford  little  prospect  of  a  solid  foundation  for  the  clock-stands 
on  the  return  of  summer.  A  spot  however  was  selected,  and 
it  was  hoped  that  the  difficulty  might  be  obviated  by  driving 
the  supports  to  a  sufficient  depth  in  the  earth.  It  was  thought 
desirable  to  be  prepared  before  the  severity  of  the  winter 
should  set  in,  and  therefore  an  observatory-house  was  speedily 
erected  with  planks  filled  in  with  moss,  and  divided  into  two 
rooms,  the  inner  intended  for  the  instruments  was  to  be  heated 
by  pipes  from  a  stove  in  the  outer.  During  the  extreme  cold 
of  the  winter  any  attempt  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  house 
sufficiently  to  carry  on  the  experiments,  and  to  keep  it  ufl 
during  their  course  with  the  requisite  steadiness  and  unifor- 
mity, must  have  altogether  failed.  The  clocks,  therefore,  re- 
mained unpacked  during  the  winter.  On  the  24th  of  February 
the  building  was  much  injured  by  an  accidental  fire ;  but  the 
instruments  fortunately  escaped.  Towards  the  end  of  April, 
the  clocks  were  unpacked,  and  the  stands  placed  on  sleepers 
sunk  into  the  ground.  Several  curious  effects  of  the  cold 
were  here  observed  which  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to 
notice. 

A  few  observations  were  commenced  on  the  80th  of  April, 
but  these  were  soon  given  up,  the  temperature  not  being  yet 
steadily  raised  to  a  sufficient  degree.  Soon  afterwards  heavy 
snow  drifts  prevailed,  preventing  the  reference  to  a  meridian 
mark  for  the  transit  observations.     The  temperature  could 
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not  be  sufficiently  raised  without  introducing  the  stove  into 
the  inner  room;  and  such  a  temperature  was  necessarily 
liable  to  continual  fluctuations  aud  uncertainty.  By  this 
means  too,  the  ground  became  thawed,  so  as  to  derange  the 
levels  of  the  clocks.  And  towards  the  end  ol'  May  this  in- 
equality prevailed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  oblige  the  aban- 
donment of  the  house,  before  any  satisfactory  conclusions  had 
been  obtained.  Towards  the  middle  of  June  the  land  be- 
came ill  parts  tolerably  clear  of  snow,  and  the  thermometer 
higher  and  less  variable.  An  elevated  and  dry  spot  was 
chosen,  and  a  foundation  of  large  stones  made  for  the  clocks, 
after  clearing  away  the  wet  soil.  A  marquee  was  pitched 
over  them  within  a  large  laboratory  tent ;  and  the  stove  and 
pipes  arranged  as  before.  The  clocks  were  set  in  motion 
June  18th.  A  new  disaster  was  now  occasioned  by  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind,  which  overturned  the  tent,  and  deranged  the 
apparatus,  but  happily  did  no  serious  injury ;  and  the  tent 
was  now  secured  with  ice-anchors.  The  foundation  sub- 
sided a  little  at  first,  but  soon  became  firm  :  and  the  tempe- 
rature became  regular  and  satisfactory.  The  experiments 
were  now  continued  with  great  minuteness  and  regularity  ; 
the  time  being  constantly  regulated  by  transit  observations, 
and  the  vibrations  determined  from  a  long  series  of  compa- 
risons. The  results  of  all  these  operations  are  somewhat  vo- 
luminous, and  occupy  several  large  tables. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  the  paper,  the  author  recapi- 
tulates the  general  results,  and  deduces  from  them  by  a  cal- 
culation, the  principles  of  which  are  easily  perceived  by  any 
one  who  has  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  though 
Captain  S.  gives  no  account  of  them,  the  length  of  the  se- 
t'.onds'  pendulum  at  the  different  stations ;  which  we  will 
extract  as  follows. 

Length  of 
_,  T    ^.^    ,  Seconds' 

Places.  Latitude.  rendulum.      , 

.:,„  :  o  '  ''  in  Inches. 

^T     Xondon    51.  31.  03.4.  39.13929 

..   giBrassa 60.  9.  42.  39.16929 

Hare  Island 70.  26.  17.  39.1984 

Melville  Island    74.  47.  12.4.  39.207 

The  author  then  in  conclusion  deduces  from  these  numbers 
the  diminution  of  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator,  and 
the  resulting  ellipticity  of  the  earth,  which  he  says  are  com- 
puted by  the  same  method  as  that  used  by  Captain  Kater : 
these  results  we  will  also  give.  r  .    . 
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Diminution  _,,.  ,.  ., 

of  Gravity.         EU.pticity. 


London  and  Brassa 0055066 -i- 

314.3 

London  and  Hare  Island    0055082  •  •  • 


1 


Brassa  and  Hare  Island .0055139. 

London  and  Melville  Island  •  •  •  •    .0055258  ■ 


314.2 
_1 

313.6 
1 

'  312.6 


The  Royal  Society,  in  consideration  of  the  important  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  cause  of  science  by  Captain  Sabine, 
and  to  express  their  sense  of  his  merits  in  the  office  of  Astro- 
nomical Observer,  to  which  they  have  appointed  him  in  these 
expeditions,  thought  fit  to  present  him  with  one  of  the  Cop- 
ley medals  ;  which  the  President  delivered  to  his  brother, 
(he  being  absent  on  a  similar  expedition  in  the  tropical  re- 
gions,) with  an  appropriate  speech,  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
of  the  Society.  From  these  researches,  in  which  Captain 
B.  is  now  engaged,  we  may  expect  important  additions  to 
the  knowledge  already  acquired,  respecting  the  important 
question  of  the  figure  of  the  earth ;  and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  multiplied  observations  may  tend  in  some  degree 
to  diminish  the  great  discrepancies  at  present  existing  be- 
tween different  determinations. 

In  the  present  volume  there  is  a  paper,  No.  7,  by  Captain 
Kater,  containing  an  account  of  the  comparison  of  the  various 
British  standards  of  linear  measure ;  into  the  details  of 
which  we  will  not  enter ;  but  merely  wish  to  notice  some 
inferences  made  by  its  ingenious  author,  which  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  paper  just  considered.  *■ 

We  will  hov/ever  just  state  the  nature  of  these  investiga- 
tions. At  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Weights  and  Measures,  Captain  K.  undertook  the  accurate 
comparison  of  the  various  standards  of  linear  measure  adopted 
on  various  occasions  :  these  were,  Sir  G.  Shuckburgh's  Stan- 
dard ;  Bird's  Standard  of  1760 ;  General  Roy's  Scale ;  the 
Royal  Society's  Standard  ;  and  Ramsden's  Bar,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Trigonometrical  Survey  of  Great  Britain.  To 
these  was  also  added  Colonel  Lambton's  Scale,  the  basis  of 
his  Trigonometrical  operations  in  India.  All  these  were 
supposed  to  give  the  yard :  they  were  found  on  the  most 
careful  examination  to  differ  by  very  minute  quantities  ;  suf- 
ficient however  in  some  instances  to  make  considerable  dis- 
crepancies when  any  extensive  measurements  were  founded 
on  them.  The  standard  used  in  the  trigonometrical  survey, 
differed  most  from  all  the  others.  The  Commissioners  pro- 
posed Bird's  Standard  as  the  legal  yard ;  and  this  difllers  in- 
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sensibly  from  Sir  G.  Shuckhurgh's  Scale,  of  which  a  fac  simile 
vas  made  for  Professor  Pictet  of  Geneva  ;  and  this  plan 
facilitates  the  comparison  of  British  with  foreign  measures. 

Captain  K.  concludes  his  paper  with  a  very  important 
remark,  to  which  we  are  particularly  desirous  of  calling  the 
attention  of  our  scientific  readers,  as  it  is  intimately  connected 
with  the  question  respecting  the  tigure  of  the  earth. 

Captain  K  observes,  that  in  determining  the  figure  of  the 
earth  by  means  of  the  measurement  of  distant  portions  of  the 
same  meridian,  many  anomalies  have  been  remarked,  which 
may  in  some  instances,  be  attributed  to  the  difference  of  the 
standards  employed  in  such  measurements.  He  then  gives 
as  an  example,  the  results  deduced  by  Colonel  Lambton  for 
three  portions  of  the  meridian  in  India,  compared  with  the 
lengths  of  degrees  in  France,  England,  and  Sweden  ;  and  the 
compressions  or  ellipticities  of  the  earth,  as  derived  from 
them  respectively.  In  order  to  reduce  these  different  mea- 
surements to  the  English  national  standard,  he  points  out  the 
corrections  necessary,  as  deduced  from  his  previous  compa- 
risons, and  then  exhibits  the  compressions  as  deduced  from 
each.  The  mean  of  the  different  results  as  given  by  Colonel 
Lambton,  and  as  given  with  the  requisite  corrections,  are, 
~-^  and  5—.  But  from  other  considerations,  Captain  K.  is 
inclined  to  think  -^^^  to  be  a  more  fair  m«an. 


306.32 
re 


•*'  And  this,"  he  observes,  **  v/ould  agree  very  nearly  with  the 
deduction  of M.  Laplace  from  the  lunr.r  irregularities:  with  the 
result  of  Dr.  Young's  interesting  and  novel  investigation,  by  a 
comparison  of  the  mean,  with  the  superficial  density  of  the  earth : 
and  with  the  conjecture  which  I  hazarded  from  the  compression 
given  by  the  experiments  on  the  length  of  the  pendulum  at  Unst 
and  Portsoy." 

J,  It  w  ill  be  immediately  obvious  that  there  exists  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  between  the  ellipticity  thus  determined, 
and  that  resulting  Ironi  Captain  Sabine's  observations.  On 
this  point  we  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  in  our  opinion  such 
discrepancies  afford  a  strong  ground  for  leading  us  to  seek 
some  other  method,  not  attended  with  similar  difficulties,  in 
the  attempt  to  determine  this  important  problem ;  which  it 
seems  the  acknowledged  skill  of  the  best  observers  has  not 
been  able  to  free  from  very  considerable  uncertainties,  and 
wide  disagreements  in  the  results. 

We  conceive  that  these  remarks  will  serve  to  give  a  stronger 
recommendation  and  confirmation  of  the  preference,  given 
by  M.  Cagnoli,  to  the  astronomical  method,  whicii  he  sug- 
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gested,  of  determining  the  ellipticity  from  the  times  of  occul- 
tations  of  fixed  stars  by  the  moon  ;  a  metliod  which  seems  to 
possess  every  requisite  for  much  greater  accuracy  than  expe- 
riments on  the  pendulum,  or  measurements  of  arcs  of  the 
meridian  can  be  susceptible  of.  M.  Cagnoli  has  adduced  a 
aumerous  list  of  discrepancies  among  such  determinations, 
in  support  of  his  preference  of  the  astronomical  method,  and 
we  consider  the  present  instance  as  a  very  strong  corrobo- 
ration of  his  opinion.  See  his  "  Memoir  on  the  l^igure  of 
the  Earth,"  translated  by  Mr.  F.  Eaily. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  question  respecting  the 
figure  of  the  earth,  is  that  respecting  its  density.  On  this 
subject  some  observations  are  made  in  No.  19.  of  the  present 
volume,  by  Dr.  Charles  Hutton,  F.ll.S.  of  wliich  we  will 
proceed  to  give  some  account.  The  density  of  the  earth  has 
in  two  instances  been  the  subject  of  experimental  enquiry, 
namely,  by  Drs.  Maskelyne  and  Hutton,  at  the  Schehallien 
mountain,  in  Scotland  ;  and  by  the  Hon.  H.  Cavendish,  in  a 
series  of  very  elaborate  experiments.  A  short  account  of 
yach  of  these  operations  is  given  in  the  paper  before  us, 
with  the  view  of  estimating  the  comparative  advantages  of 
each  method  ;  and  the  preference  is,  in  Dr.  Huttou's  opinion, 
to  be  decidedly  given  to  the  former.  His  reasons  he  details 
at  considerable  length.  The  operations  at  Schehallien  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Maskelyne.  The  meridian  zenith  distan- 
ces of  43  stars  were  repeatedly  and  carefully  taken,  both  on 
the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  mountain.  The  differences 
observed  on  the  two  sides  were  such,  as  to  give  a  result  of 
ll*(i  seconds,  for  the  sum  of  the  deviations  of  the  plumb  line, 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  mountain,  above  that  of  the 
earth.  The  mountain  was  also  carefully  surveyed,  and  the 
height,  distance,  and  bearing  of  all  its  points,  were  accuv 
rately  taken,  with  respect  to  the  observatories. 

Dr.  Hutton's  share  in  the  business  now  commenced,  in 
computing  from  the  data  thus  afforded.  He  first,  from  the 
measurement  of  the  mountain,  conceived  it  divided  into 
nearly  one  thousand  vertical  columns  of  given  bases  and  al- 
titudes. And  from  the  size,  distance,  and  bearing  from  the 
stations  of  these  columns,  he  calculated  their  united  effect  in 
attracting  the  plummet,  in  the  direction  of  the  meridian. 
He  then  computed  from  the  known  magnitude  of  the  earth, 
what  its  attraction  must  be  on  the  same  plummet ;  on  the 
supposition  that  the  density  of  the  earth  is  the  same  as  the 
dettsity  of  the  hill.  This  ratio  was  found  to  be  nearly  as 
£)1)33  to  1. 

Next,  taking  the  deviation  observed  by  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
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he  inferred  the  actual  observed  ratio  of  the  attractions  to  be 
nearly  17,804  to  1.  Having  thus  obtained  two  results,  the 
one  Irom  actual  observation,  the  other  from  computation  on 
the  supposition  of  equal  densities,  the  two  ratios  compared 
must  give  the  ratio  of  the  real  mean  densities  of  the  earth 
and  the  mountain.  This  he  found  to  bo  nearly  9  to  5;  and 
hence,  if  we  kuew  the  latter,  the  Ibrmer  would  be  deter- 
mined. The  latter,  or  density  of  the  mountain,  now  became 
the  subject  of  enquiry.  At  the  time  of  making  the  observa- 
tions, this  was  only  known  conjecturally  ;  and  in  the  first 
publication  of  the  results,  a  number  so  deduced  was  assumed. 
More  recently,  however,  the  mountain  was  examined  by  that 
celebrated  geologist,  Mr.  Playfair :  who  upon  examining 
and  comparing  a  great  number  of  specimens  taken  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it,  determined  its  mean  density  nearly  2*8 ; 
hence  the  density  of  the  earth  is  nearly  5*05.  And  Dr.  H. 
considers  that  5  may  be  fairly  taken  as  the  mean  density  of 
the  earth,  after  making  all  due  allowances.     Water  being  1. 

Dr.  H.  then  proceeds  to  consider  the  possible  sources  of 
error  in  these  operations,  but  concludes  that  none  of  conse- 
quence can  have  arisen. 

He  next  goes  on  to  examine  at  length  the  experiments  of 
Mr.  Cavendish,  into  which  we  will  not  enter,  especially  as 
Dr.  H.  has  clearly  shewn  that  they  are  very  far  from  satis- 
factory. He  has  with  great  labour  gone  over  all  Mr.  C's. 
calculations,  and  has  given  a  list  of  errata  not  hitherto  dis- 
covered in  them,  some  of  which  are  important  and  consi- 
derable. 

He  concludes  by  expressing  an  earnest  wish  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  experiments  on  the  principle  of  those  at  Schehallien ; 
and  recommends  the  large  pyramid  in  Egypt  as  affording 
many  advantages  in  the  prosecution  of  this  object. 

Of  the  remaining  Papers  on  Mathematical  Subjects,  our 
limits  will  only  permit  us  to  enumerate  the  titles. 

No.  9.  An  Account  of  a  Micrometer  made  of  Rock 
Crystal,  by  G.  Dollond,  F.R.S. 

''  No.  11.  Notice  respecting  a  Volcanic  Appearance  in  the 
Moon,  by  Capt.  H.  Kater,  F.R.S. 

No.  17.  On  the  Aberrations  of  compound  Lenses  and 
Object  Glasses,  by  J.  F.  W.  Herschell,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

Into  any  account  of  this  profound  and  elaborate  paper  it 
would  be  impossible  to  enter,  though  we  cannot  let  it  pass 
without  strongly  recommending  it  to  attentive  perusal.  It 
contains  much  practical  information,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  eminent  service  to  the  optician.  '^    '(f^r' 


'> 
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No.  22.  Calculations  of  some  Observations  of  the  Solar 
Eclipse,  on  the  7th  September,  1820,  by  Mr.  C.  Rumker. 

This  Paper  contains  ver}'  accurate  determinations  of  the 
longitudes  of  the  several  places  of  observation. 

No.  23.  An  Account  of  the  Re-measurement  of  the  Cube, 
Cylinder,  and  Sphere,  used  by  the  late  Sir  G-  Shuckburgh 
Evelyn,  in  his  Enquiries  respecting  a  Standard  of  Weights 
and'Measures,  by  Capt.  Kater,  F.R.S. 

No.  24.  An  Account  of  Observations  made  with  the 
Eight  Feet  Astronomical  Circle,  at  the  Observatory  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  since  the  beginning  of  the  Year 
1818:  for  investigating  the  Effects  of  Parallax,  and  Aber- 
ration on  the  Places  of  certain  Fixed  Stars ;  also  the  Com- 
parison of  these  with  former  Observations  for  determining 
the  Effects  of  Lunar  Notation,  by  the  Rev.  John  Brinkley, 
D.D.  F.R.S.  and  M.R.I.A.  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

This  Paper  contains  a  large  assemblage  of  observations 
on  the  points  above-mentioned  ;  the  tables  occupy  10  pages. 

We  cannot  forbear  quoting  the  account  which  the  author 
gives  of  his  object  in  this  important  communication. 

"  The  results  of  the  observations  which  I  now  beg  leave  to  lay 
before  the  Royal  Society,  were  instituted  with  a  view  of  discover- 
ing, if  possible,  the  source  of  the  differences  that  have  existed  be- 
tween the  results  of  former  observations  made  here,  and  of  others 
made  at  the  Royal  Observatory,  Greenwich  :  and  they  will,  it  is 
imagined,  be  found  to  be  useful  relative  to  some  other  important 
points  in  astronomy.  My  former  observations  of  certain  stars 
pointed  out  a  deviation  of  about  one  second  from  the  mean  place, 
after  having  made  all  the  usual  corrections.  Mr.  Pond's  observa- 
tions pointed  out  no  such  deviations.  The  deviations  that  I  had 
found  agreed  with  the  effects  of  parallax.  The  observations  that  1 
have  since  made,  far  more  numerous  than  the  former,  concur  in 
exhibiting  the  same  results  :  in  showing  deviations  in  certain  stars 
that  can  be  explained  by  parallax.  Every  other  suggested  solution 
of  the  difficulty  appears  quite  inadequate  thereto.  It  is,  I  think^ 
nearly  demonstrated,  that  no  change  of  figure  in  the  instrument 
has  occasioned  it,  and  that  the  uncertainties  of  the  changes  of  re- 
fraction can  have  had  only  a  very  small  share,  if  any,  in  producing 
the  effect  observed.'* 

This  paper  is  highly  interesting  as  bearing  on  the  question 
of  supposed  parallax  in  the  fixed  stars.  A  few  years  since 
some  papers  on  both  sides  of  the  question  were  published  by 
Dr.  B.  and  Mr.  Pond,  the  Astronomer  Royal.  In  a  case 
where  the  quantity  in  question  is  so  very  small,  it  must  be 
long  before  astronomers  can  form  any  decided  opinion ;  and 
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it  is  probable  that  there  may  be  many  sources  of  minute  irre- 
gularity ill  the  apparent  |)laces  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  with 
which  we  arc  as  yet  totally  unaccpiainted. 
*'  ]Vo.  25.  On  the  Elfects  produced  in  the  Rates  of  Chro- 
nometers by  the  Proximity  of  Masses  of  Iron,  by  Peter 
Barlow,  Ksq.  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich. 

Ti»is  papiT  contains  extensive  series  of  results,  tending  to 
shew  that  the  proximity  of  masses  of  iron  has  a  very  consi- 
derable effect  on  the  rates  of  chronometers,  five  out  of  six 
being-  retarded,  contrary  to  the  result  obtained  by  Mr. 
Fisher,  which  we  on  a  lormer  occasion  noticed,  who  found 
them  all  accelerated.  His  experiments,  however,  differed 
from  Mr.  Barlow's,  iu  bis  employing-  a  magnet  to  aft'ect  the 
chronometers  ;  whereas  in  Mr.  B's.  trials,  the  effect  was 
produced  by  a  ball  df  iron,  without  any  fixed  magnetism. 
He  reasons  upon  this  circumstance,  and  attributes  the  mag- 
netism to  the  balance  spring  of  the  chronometer.  It  appeared, 
however,  that  detached  balance  springs,  before  being  fitted 
to  the  works,  possessed  no  magnetism :  but  the  situation  and 
olKce  of  the  balance  spring  appeared  to  Mr.  B.  to  be  likely 
to  communicate  magnetism  to  it  after  a  short  time.  He 
points  out  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  influence  of 
masses  or  plates  of  iron  on  chronometers  on  ship-board,  and 
conceives  that  a  correcting  plate,  similar  to  that  applied  by 
|iim  to  the  compass,  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  The 
chronometers  iu  the  experiments  were  placed  in  various  posi- 
tions, with  respect  to  the  ball  of  iron,  and  cert-din  differences 
were  observed  in  the  eflects,  but  no  general  law  rei^pecting 
the  situation  is  laid  down. 


Art.  XI.  Force  Navale  de  La  Grande-Bretagne.  Par 
Charles  Dupin,  Metnbre  de  VInslitut  de  France,  Sf)C.—- 
2  Tow..     Paris.    1821. 

We  are  happy  to  find,  tliat  M.  Dupin  continues  his  labours 
in  the  investigation  and  discussion  of  the  various  depart- 
ments of  our  public  service.  The  work  is  one,  which  when 
completed,  will  from  its  subject,  and  the  manner  of  its  exe- 
cution, be  found  to  possess  no  common  value;  though  it 
will  probably  interest  foreign  countries,  and  future  times, 
more  strongly  than  our  own.  In  a  book  like  the  present, 
chielly  taken  up  with  the  enumeration  of  statistical  details, 
the  fact  of  its  being  ezeculed  by  a  foreigner,  might  at  first 
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sight  appear  to  be  disadvantageous;  but  we  are  persuaded, 
that  it  is  this,  which  more  than  any  other  circumstance,  en- 
"  hances  its  interest.  In  any  attempt  tp  appreciate  properly 
either  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  what  is  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  it  is  particularly  useful  to  be  able  to  compare  our 
own  point  of  view,  with  that  taken  by  a  person  whose  per- 
ceptions have  not  been  dulled  by  uniform  habituation,  nor 
indisposed  for  the  reception  of  truth,  by  the  usual  prejudi- 
cations and  predilections  of  national  attachments.  In  this 
respect,  M.  Dupin  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  assist  us. 
He  is,  evidently,  a  lively,  liberal,  active-minded  man  ;  of  in- 
defatigable research,  and  we  must  really  add,  of  as  perfect 
impartiality  as  could  possibly  be  expected  or  wished,  in  any 
writer,  while  speaking  of  the  advantages  of  another,  not  to 
^ay  of  a  rival  nation.  That  amid  all  his  undissembled  admi- 
ration of  what  is  good  in  our  own  manners  and  institutions, 
he  still  retains  a  sense  of  national  pride  and  even  superiority 
as  a  Frenchman,  is  in  reality  only  a  matter  of  credit  to  him. 
We  heartily  despise  the  cosmopolite  liberality  which  has 
made  such  conquest  of  all  the  inborn  sympathies  of  our  na- 
ture, as  to  be  enabled  to  weigh  the  good  and  the  evil  of  our 
country,  with  the  sangfroid  and  balance  of  a  political  eco- 
jiomist.  "We  should  particularly  dislike  it  in  a  Frenchman, 
whose  national  vanity,  running  as  it  often  does  into  absurdity, 
and  sometimes  into  impertinence,  is,  after  ali,  one  of  the 
best  parts  of  his  character.  There  is  nothing  blind  or  ex- 
clusive, or  assuming,  in  M.  Dupin's  nationality,  and  we 
should  not  wish  to  see  it  less. 

Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  the  two  volumes  compos- 
ing the  first  part,  and  which  we  had  occasion  to  examine  in 
a  former  number,  related  to  the  military  force  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. Those  before  us  describe  the  constitution  and  ad- 
ministration of  our  navy.  In  a  third  part,  M.  Dupin  pro- 
poses to  examine  the  means  presented  for  the,  facilitation 
of  the  internal  intercourse  of  the  kingdom ;  such  as  our 
bridges,  piers,  roads,  canals,  docks,  light-houses,  &c. ;  a 
fourth  division  will  be  devoted  to  the  cousiderarion  of  our 
'  Industry,  properly  so  called  ;'  by  which  we  suppose  M. 
Dupin  understands  our  establishments  and  resources  in  com- 
merce, agriculture,  and  manufactures.  This  last  appears  to 
be  an  extension  of  his  original  design,  as  Ave  understood 
him  to  have  described  it  in  the  former  volume  ;  it  was  evi- 
dently wanting  to  a  work  professing  to  give  a  comprehensive 
picture  of  the  public,  works,  and  establishments  of  the  em- 
pire. The  whole  series  when  completed,  will  form  a  proud 
iacnument  of  the. superiority  in  arts  and  arms,  attained  b.y 
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our  country ;  we  may  even  add  a  trophy,  perhaps  the  most 
splendid  and  the  most  encouraging-  yet  oflered  to  mankind, 
of  the  height  of  glory  which  genius  and  industry  can 
achieve  for  a  people,  under  the  salutary  influence  of  a  politi- 
cal system,  that  affords  every  stimulus  to  human  exertion, 
and  assures  to  it  both  in  its  progress,  and  its  success,  the 
most  perfect  security  and  protection.  M.  Dupin  intimates 
his  intention  to  reserve  for  a  future  and  distinct  work,  the 
consideration  of  this  part  of  the  subject ;  we  mean  the  re- 
view of  the  moral  aud  political  causes  which  have  pre- 
vailed, in  the  progress  and  consummation  of  that  structure 
of  national  greatness,  which  will  have  been  described  with 
such  detail  in  the  volumes  composing  the  *  Voyages  dans  la 
Grande  Bretagne.' 

Judging  merely  by  the  particular  subjects  to  be  treated 
of,  we  might,  perhaps,  expect  the  volumes  before  us,  to 
be  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole  set.     With  the  excep- 
tion of  our  political  institutions,  our  naval  history  presents, 
decidedly,  the  proudest  and  most  distinctive  point  of  view 
in  which  our  national  glory  CEm    be  contemplated.     Other 
countries,  almost  all  in  their  turns,  have  for  a  time  exer- 
cised a  certain  superiority  of  military  fortune,  force  or  ge- 
nius, over  their  neighbours ;    but    the  annals  of  the  world 
afford  no  example  of  any  thing  approaching  to  that  undis- 
puted supremacy  which  we  have  achieved  by  sea.     An  as- 
cendancy so  complete  that  it  has  nothing  to  dread  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  maritime  forces  of  both  hemispheres  ; 
by  the  prerogative  of  which,  while  our  own  island  is  placed 
beyond  the  menace  of  hostile  attack,  the  commerce  of  the 
world   exists  only  under  our  good  pleasure  and  sufferance, 
and  our  influence  is  extended,  and  power  dreaded  in  every 
region   which  is  washed  by  the   waters    of  ocean.     It  has 
often  been  observed,  to  be  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  spe- 
cies of  military  power,  that  the  most  unbounded  exercise  of 
it,  with  respect  to  foreign  nations,  can  never  be  the  subject 
of  political  jealousy  at  home ;  and   that  while  it  thus  forms 
the  most  constitutional,  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  ec6- 
nomical  branch  of  public  force.     Our  naval  peace  establish- 
ment consists  not  in  the  subtraction  from  society  of  a  large 
body  of  idle  and  unproductive  pensioners  ;  it  is  to  be  found  in 
an  extended  foreign  and  coasting  trade ;  and  thus  at  oncid 
affords    an  increase  of  wealth  to  the  country,  and   a   nur- 
sery for  the  force  which  is  to  defend  it.     We  cannot  help 
taking  this  occasion  to  insist,  that  every  possible  degree  of 
favour  and  encouragement  should  be  shewn  to  our  shipping 
interest ;  it  forms  the  immediate  basis  of  the  whole  fabric 
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of  our  national  prosperity  and  greatness.  And  we  doubt 
whether  any  sacrifice  of  commercial  convenience  or  profit^ 
should  be  considered  too  great  for  the  promotion  of  an  ob- 
ject of  such  paramount  importance.  All  this  has  been  a 
thousand  times  said,  and  but  a  short  time  since,  we  should 
have  felt  ashamed  to  obtrude  upon  our  readers  such  imme- 
morial common-place.  We  repeat  it  again  however,  be- 
cause we  think  we  have  of  late  observed  in  the  legislature, 
something  of  a  disposition  to  relax  a  little  from  that  vigi- 
lant adherence  to  this  principle,  the  acting  upon  which,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  presume,  has  mainly  contributed  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  the  empire.  No  doubt  the  system 
may  be  pushed  so  far,  and  so  injudiciously,  as  to  counteract 
its  own  object ;  but  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  apprehension 
of  this  effect,  ought  alone  to  limit  its  exercise;  and  that 
the  particular  interests  of  no  other  class  of  men  should  be 
consulted,  in  a  matter  so  intimately  connected  with  the  secu- 
rity of  all. 

Notwithstanding  the  interest  which  we  necessarily  take  in 
the  subject  of  M.Dupin's  presentjvoluraes,  we  cannot  call  them 
an  amusing  work.  For  the  far  greater  part,  they  are  made 
up  of  minute  details,  connected  with  the  several  branches  of 
our  naval  service,  whether  administrative,  architectural,  or 
military  ;  and  this  species  of  official  statistics,  valuable  as  it 
obviously  is,  as  an  accurate  delineation  of  a  great  depart- 
ment of  our  establishments,  is  any  thing  but  entertaining 
reading.  We  are  not  sure,  whether  we  did  not  even  derive 
more  entertainment  from  the  division  of  the  work,  which 
we  formerly  described  to  our  readers.  One  ground  of  this 
preference,  may  consist  in  the  more  continual  suggestion  of 
comparison  between  our  military  system  and  establishments, 
and  those  of  France,  which  ran  through  the  former  volumes. 
France  had  for  some  years  been  considered  the  first  mili- 
tary nation  in  Europe ;  our  own  reputation  in  this  respect, 
had  been  of  very  recent  acquirement,  and  it  was  a  matter 
of  considerable  interest,  to  observe  the  result  of  this  oppo- 
sition of  rival  merits,  calculated  as  they  were  by  a  judge  so 
well  qualified,  both  by  his  knowledge,  his  industry,  and  im- 
partiality to  make  the  estimate,  as  M.  Dupin.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance,  however,  there  is  little  room  for  this  feeling. 
France  has  no  navy  properly  so  called  ;  and  her  inferiority 
in  that  respect  has  long  been  so  decided,  and  so  acknow- 
ledged, as  to  destroy  all  interest  in  any  attempt  to  form  a 
comparative  review  of  the  degrees  of  perfection  respectively 
attained  by  the  two  countries,  in  this  career  of  national  com- 
petition. 
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The  French  themselves,  appear  to  have  become  so  per- 
suaded of  our  ascendancy  on  the  sea,  as  to  regard  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  contest  with  feelings  of  absolute  despair. 
In  his  introdnclion  to  the  present  volumes,  M.  Dupin  en- 
deavours to  resist  and  refute  this  tendency  on  the  part  of  his 
countrymen. 

"  On  voit  dans  tons  les  rangs  de  la  socicte,  certains  hommes  qui  se 
croient  cxcellens  Frangais,  parce  qu'ils  conibattent  bien  I'ctran- 
ger,  avec  des  paroles,  lis  attribuent  au  governement  britannique, 
un  instinct  de  haine,  infaillible  a  notro  egard.  lis  le  gratifient 
d'une  prcvoyance  prodigieuse,  sur  tout  ce  qui  pent  nous  nuire. 
Partout,  ils  repctent  en  confidence,  que  (par  des  traitcs  secrets) 
I'Angleterre  nous  oblige  a  ne  pas  armer  nos  vaisseaux,  a  tenir  notre 
marine  dans  I'abjection  et  la  nullite,  pour  I'aneantir  par  nos  propres 
mains.  Voila,  nous  disentils  a  I'oreille,  tout  I'interet  de  I'Angle- 
terre— Et,  I'instant  d'apres  je  les  entends  nous  dire  a  haute  voix ; 
//  n'est  pas  dans  VinterH  de  la  France.,  d^ avoir  une  force  7iava/e.'* 
Tom   I.  p.  xi. 

"  Qu'il  est  douloureux  pour  les  amis  de  la  patrie,  de  voir,  sous 
toutes  les  bannieres,  les  hommes  les  plus  eminens,  au  lieu  de  con- 
sacrer  leur  savoir  et  leur  genie  a  recbercber,  a  proclamcr,  a  de- 
fendre  la  verite,  s'en  servir  a  la  facon  du  vulgaire,  pour  prononcer 
toujours  du  cott:  des  evcneraens  ;  sansdaigner  faire  la  juste  part  des 
causes  et  des  basards. 

"  Parce  que,  trop  souvent,  dans  le  cours  de  la  derniere  guerre, 
nos  marins  (mal  exerc^s)  se  sont  moutres:  mal  habiles  on  s'est  bate 
d'en  conclure  qu'ils  etaient  incapables  de  devenir  jamais  habiles. 
On  a  prononce  gravement  cette  sentence.  Les  Frangaise  ne  sont 
pas  nes  povr  la  marine.  Comme  si  des  guerriers  forts,  actifs,  intel- 
iigens  et  courageux,  pouvaient  ne  pas  etre  nes  pour  tous  les  arts 
militaires. 

*'  De  pretendus  divinateurs  de  la  fortune  des  peuples,  voyant  depuis 
long  temps  nos  flottes  malheureuses,  annoncent  que  jamais  la  vietoire 
ne  reviendra  s'asseoir  sur  nos  vaisseaux.  Imbus  des  prejujees  de 
je  ne  sais  quelle  astrologie  politique,  iLs  croient  notre  force  navale 
entrainee  par  un  astre  funeste,  qui  la  conduit  de  defaite  en  defaite 
a  sa  ruine  irrevocable.  Un  mot  leur  suffit  pour  nous  prouver  que 
le  joug  de  la  fatalite  pese  a  jamais  sur  elle, — elle  est  frangaise. 

♦'  II  serait  plus  magnanime  et  plus  vrai  de  se  dire,  en  la  jugeant : 
Par  cela  seul  qu'elle  est  franpaise,  elle  est  faite  pour  la  vietoire. 
D'apres  cette  juste  croyance,  si  je  voulais  e.xpliquer  ses  defaites 
je  n'irais  pas  me  perdre  dans  le  dedale  des  causes  occultes  et  des 
predestinations.  J'irais  droit  aux  fautes  des  organisateurs  et  des 
directeurs  de  cette  force,  pour  y  trouver  par  quel  vice  ou  par 
quelle  errcur,  elle  n'a  pas  remporte  les  triompbes  ou  I'appelait,  en 
tout  temps,  I'beroisme  du  peuple  francaise.  C'est  dans  cet  esprit 
que  j'ai  considere  I'histoire  de  nos  malheurs:  bistoire  qui,  peut^ 
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etre,  trouvera  plus  d'un  utile  commentaire,  dans  la  partie  de  mes 
voyages  que  je  publie  maintenant."     Tom.  1.  p.  xiii. 

The  allusion  is  here,  we  believe,  to  certain  expression;? 
which  were  last  year  made  use  of,  in  the  debates  on  the 
navy  estimates,  in  the  French  chamber  of  deputies.  We 
can  understand  ihe  loss  of  heart,  which  so  long  and  unin- 
terrupted a  course  of  disasters,  must  have  produced  among 
our  neighbours  ;  and  notwithstanding  the  arguments,  and 
the  eloquence  of  M.  Dupin,  we  are,  ourselves,  not  sure  that 
the  line  of  policy  which  he  so  warmly  deprecates,  is  not  in 
reality  the  best  that  his  countrymen  could  adopt,  AYe  doubt 
much,  whether  in  truth  all  nations  art  equally  "  born  for  the 
sea."  This  difference  of  aptitude  may  be,  and  most  pro- 
bably is,  engendered  by  circumstances  ;  but  as  long  as  these 
circumstances  are,  like  those  of  climate  and  geographical 
position  for  example,  matters  of  necessary  existence,  their 
effects  will  probably  be  equally  uniform  and  constant.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  aware,  that  these  questions  cannot 
wholly  be  argued  on  the  grounds  of  physical  circumstances, 
though  their  influence  in  this  particular  case  is  likely  to  be 
more  direct  than  in  most  others  ;  and,  at  any  rate,  we  can 
sympathize  with  the  i-eluctance  which  a  gallant  and  enter- 
prizing  people,  like  the  French,  possessing  so  fine  a  mari^ 
time  position,  and  so  great  an  extent  of  coast,  must  feel  iu 
sealing  so  direct  an  acknowledgment  of  her  inferiority,  and 
abdicating  to  her  rival  the  undisputed  empire  of  the  element, 
■which  washes  so  large  a  portion  of  her  territory. 

The  five  first  books  of  M.  Dupin's  work  are  composed 
almost  wholly  of  details  concerning  the  manner  of  our  naval  ad- 
ministration, and  the  management  of  the  several  departments 
to  which  it  is  confided.  The  mere  titles  of  these  books  will 
sufficiently  explain  the  nature  of  their  contents,  and  at  the 
same  time,  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  leading  the  reader 
into  a  specific  examination  of  them.  The  first  book  treats 
of  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  of  the  Legislature  in  its  re- 
lation with  the  I^avy.  The  second,  of  the  command  and 
staff  of  the  Navy.  The  third  and  fourth,  of  the  central 
offices  and  boards  of  administration.  The  fifth,  of  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Ports  and  Arsenals.  In  his  investigation 
of  the  method  pursued  in  these  several  departments,  M. 
Dupin  finds  matter  for  praise  almost  equally  uniform  and 
unqualified.  There  is  one  exception,  indeed,  to  this  strain 
of  panegyric,  but  it  refers  to  a  subject  not  belonging  to  our 
system  of  naval  administration.  In  his  fourth  chapter  of  the 
fourth   book,    M.    Dupin   renews  the   complaints    so    ofteu 
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urged  by  his  countrymen  against  the  manner  in  which  pri- 
soners of  war  are  treated  in  this  country.  This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  we  have  always  felt  some  difliculty  in  making  up 
our  minds.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  alien  Iroiu  the  general 
spirit  which  actuates  equally  the  goverumeut  and  the  people 
of  this  country,  than  that  systematic  barbarity  which  has  been 
alleged  to  mark  our  treatment  of  the  unfortunate  men  whom 
the  chance  of  war  has  thrown  into  our  hands.  This,  indeed, 
is  fully  admitted  by  M.  Dupin,  who  dwells  much  and  warmly 
upon  the  inconsistency,  as  well  as  the  inhumanity  of  our 
conduct  in  this  respect.  We  think  it  remarkable  too,  that 
in  a  country,  and  at  a  time,  where  there  is  so  large  a  bounty 
upon  the  detection  and  exposure  of  oflicial  abuses  of  any 
kind ;  where  a  libeller  or  a  felon  cannot  find  himself  un- 
comfortable in  his  confinement,  or  quarrel  with  his  gaoler, 
without  making  his  case  a  subject,  night  after  night,  for 
parliamentary  debates  and  committees;  it  is  singular,  we 
repeat,  that  under  such  circumstances,  the  French  prisoners 
were  never  able  to  find  the  slightest  support  in  their  clamour 
even  from  the  most  zealous  and  des  ceuvres  of  that  body  of 
gratuitous  patriots  and  philanthropists,  who  so  disinterestedly 
devote  themselves  to  be  the  scavengers  of  the  public  adminis- 
tration. We  may  attribute  more  weight  to  the  fact  than 
it  deserves ;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  silence 
observed  by  this  phalanx,  even  at  the  period  when  the  com- 
plaints of  the  prisoners  were  loudest,  forms  a  tolerable  pre- 
sumption that  their  complaints  were  not  merely  unfounded, 
but  that  they  did  not  even  present  a  pretext  upon  which  a 
reasonable  charge  of  mal-practice  could  be  erected.  At  the 
sametime,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  if  this  were  the  case,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  the  grounds  of  that  universal  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  discontent  which  has  been  heard  from 
the  persons  who  fell  into  our  hands,  and  as  it  should  seem 
by  them  alone.  If  the  hardships  endured  by  these  individuals 
were  nothing  more  than  such  as  are  necessarily  incident  to 
people  in  their  mischance,  why  have  not  the  same  complaints 
been  heard  from  the  prisoners  returned  from  Germany  and 
Russia?  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  this  uniform  strain 
of  reproach  and  invective  was  occasioned  by  some  pe- 
culiar aggravation  of  the  evils  to  which  prisoners  of  war  are 
commonly  subjected  ;  and  conceding  this,  we  are  at  the  same 
time  perfectly  persuaded,  that  this  aggravation  in  question 
is  wholly  attributable  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
this  country  was  placed,  with  respect  to  its  means  of  securing 
the  detention  of  large  bodies  of  men  ;  and  that  the  rigour  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  did  not  in  any  case  exceed  that 
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"which  was  exacted  by  the  urgency  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  We  must  give  a  specimen  of  M. 
Dupin's  declamation  on  this  subject,  and  for  this  purpose  we 
select  the  passage  in  which  he  discusses  the  motive  which 
may  be  supposed  to  have  dictated  proceedings  so  uniformly 
inhuman. 

'*  Comment  done  vm  peuple  humain,  gcnereux,  magnanime  a 
tant  d'egards,  peut-il,  envers  des  ennemia  vaincus  et  sans  defense, 
depouiller,  ainsi,  tout  sentiment  de  clemence  et  de  commiseration  ? 
Les  apologistes  du  gouverneraent  anglais  pretendent  tjue  la  reclu- 
sion  des  prisonniers  de  guerre,  alors  qu'ils  s'elevaient  au  nombre 
de  70,000,  etait  une  mesure  de  prudence,  commandee  par  le  be- 
soin  de  conserver  aux  trois  royaumes  la  paix  interieure  et  la  secu- 
rite.  Est-il  bien  vrai  que  70,000  captifs,  disperses  au  milieu  de 
douze  millions  d'habitans,  y  repandraient  de  justes  alarmes,  et 
mettraient  en  danger  la  surete  de  letat  ?  Ces  captifs  repartis  par 
faibles  detachemens,  sur  toute  la  surface  de  la  Grande-Bretagne, 
survcillcs  par  les  garnisons  regulieres,  les  depots  de  I'armee,  les 
mihces,  les  juges-de-paix,  les  constables  (Etsurtout  par  I'habitant, 
si  soupgonneux  envers  le  prisonnier  !),  ces  captifs,  je  le  demande 
encore,  pourraient-ils  inspirer  de  serieuses  alarmes  ?  Cependant, 
admettons  ce  motif  pour  les  epoques  d'assez  courte  duree,  oii 
70,000  guerriers  etaient  en  eftet  prisonniers  de  la  Grande-Bre- 
tagne. Mais,  en  1793  et  1794,  mais  en  1803  et  ISO^,  lorsque  le 
nombre  des  prisonniers  ne  s'elevait  pas  h.  quinze  ou  vingt  miile 
hommes ;  n'en  etaient-ils  pas  moins  enfermes  sur  ies  pontons  et 
dans  les  chateaux-prisons  ?  Qu'on  cesse  done  d'alleguer  I 'ignoble 
motif  de  la  peur  :  la  haine  reclame  sa  parte. 

"  II  fallait  exciter,  dans  le  cceur  du  peuple  anglais,  des  sentimens, 
implacables  d'aversion,  d'horreur  meme,  contre  ses  ennemis,  et 
surtout  contre  les  Frangais.  II  fallait  done  qu'il  ne  pftt  jamais  nl 
Jes  voir,  ni  converser,  ni  sejourner  avec  eux.  Car  il  eut  peutetre 
reconnu  que  ce  sont  aussi  des  hommes  sensibles  au  bienfait,  amis 
de  I'humanite,  amis  de  leur  patrie,  amis  de  la  liberie  des  autres 
peuples.  Des  citoyens  d'un  pays,  mis  en  contact  avec  les  citoyens 
d'un  autre  pays,  decouvriraient  souvent  que  la  guerre  la  plus 
acharnee  n'est  qu'un  forfait  de  leurs  gouvernemens  respectifs  :  ils 
deposeraient  a  I'instant  toutes  leurs  inimities,  et  reconnaitraient 
leurs  vrais  interets :  or,  c'est  un  danger  que  certains  gouverne- 
mens ont  surtout  ete  jaloux  d'eviter,  pendant  le  cours  des  dernieres 
guerres."     Tom.  I.  p.  H*. 

With  the  facts  of  the  case  we  shall  not  attempt  to  meddle. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  much  inconsistency  in 
M.  Dupin's  own  statement ;  but  any  discussion  of  this  part 
of  the  subject  is  rendered  unnecessary,  after  the  able  and 
apparently    almost   official   manner   in    which    M.  Dupin's 
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charges  have  been  met  in  a  late  number  of  the  Quarterly 
Review.  The  article  \\c  alUido  to,  leaves  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired on  the  score  of  ability  au<l  information ;  though  the 
reviewer  may,  perhaps,  be  said  t6  have  indulged  in  a  tone 
of  severity  and  harshueis,  whicii  was  hardly  called  for  by 
the  occasion.  M.  Dupin  is  not  a  writer  calculated  to  awaken 
such  a  spirit  in  the  correction  of  the  errors  into  which  he  may 
have  fallen :  a  character  of  the  most  unfeigned  liberality 
towards  this  country,  pervades  his  whole  work ;  and  if  he 
has,  upon  this  point,  shown  himself  to  have  participated  in 
what  every  one,  who  has  been  in  France,  must  know  to  be 
the  universal  persuasion  of  his  countrymen,  a  fault  so  venial 
might  have  been  pointed  out  and  corrected,  without  de- 
parting from  that  tone  of  respect  and  candour,  to  which 
the  uniform  courtesy  of  his  own  demeanour  so  distinctly 
entitles  him.  ^.^t^t. 

The  sixth  book  is  entitled,  **  Du  Pied  de  Guerre,  et  du 
Pied  de  Paix,"  and  is  by  much  the  most  interesting  of  the 
first  volume.  We  shall  indulge  ourselves  with  an  extract 
or  two  from  that  part  of  the  first  chapter  in  whicli  diir 
author  is  considering  the  progress  of  our  maritime  as- 
ceudancy. 

"  Depuis  trois  siecles,  que  ces  grands  changeraents  ont  commence 
de  s'operer,  la  forctTnavale  britannique,  sujette  a  mille  fluctuations, 
au  niileu  des  guerres  exterieures  et  des  guerres  civiles,  s'est  vue 
lour  a  tour  abattue  et  relevee  par  des  alternatives  de  bonne  et  de 
mauvaise  administration,  jusqu'd  I'heureuse  revolution  de  1688, 
Mais,  a  dater  de  cette  epoque,  un  gouvernement  qui  sut  unir  la  vi- 
guere  militaire  des  institutions  monarchiques,  a  lenergie  politique 
des  institutions  libcrales,  s'etant  assis  sur  des  bases  durables  et  re* 
guberes,  la  marine  britannique  est  devenue  de  plus  en  plus  floris- 
isante.  En  cinq  quarts  de  si^cle,  elle  a  soutenu  six  grandees  guer- 
res maritimes ;  et  dans  chacune,  elle  a  deploye  des  forces  plus  im-^ 
posantes  et  mieux  oiganisees  que  dans  toutes  les  precedentes. 
C'est  depuirs  lors  que  I'Angleterre  a  realise  ses  pretentions  a  I'em- 
pire  des  mers,  en  occupant  tons  les  points  importans  qui  en  sent 
comme  les  clefs.  Gibraltar,  Malta  et  les  isles  loniennes,  lui  out 
assure  la  domination  de  la  Mediterrance.  Avec  Heligoland,  elle 
domine  vers  les  parages  de  la  Baltique.  Avec  Sainte-Helene, 
Bonne-Esperance  et  I'lle-de- France,  elle  domine  sur  la  route  de 
rinde.  Enfin  i'lnde  elle-meme,  les  plus  belles  des  Antilles,  et  la 
Canada,  et  Terre-Neuve,  et  la  Nouvelle-Hollande,  ont  accru  ses 
utiles  domains.  Voila  les  conquetes  que  I'Angleterre  a  faites  de- 
puis sa  revolution,  et  qu'elle  doit  aux  progres  de  sa  foree  navale. 

"  Rome  seule  aux  temps  de  ses  plus  eclatans  succes,  pent  nous 
offrir  I'exemple  d'un  tel  systerae  d'agrandissement,  qui  ne  soit  pas 
I'eflet  unique  des  talens  d'un  grand  homme,  ou  de  I'efFervescence 
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d'une  generation,  61evee  par  les  circonstances   au-deseus   d'elle- 
meme. 

**  Voyens  done  de  plus  pres  quels  ont  ete  les  progres  de  cette 
force  britannique,  qui  dans  le  cours  de  cinq  generations  a  produit 
de  si  grands  resultats.  Voici  quel  etait  le  nombre  des  bAtimens  de 
guerri  qui  la  composaient,  aux  epoques  les  plus  remarkables  des 
temps  dont  nous  parlons.  •  ■ 


BAT  I  MENS. 

DE  POSTE. 

PETITS. 

TOTAL. 

En  1688.  (A  la  chute  dfs  Stuarts. "5 

108 

169 
268 
338 
4-37 
547 

65 

87 

100 

131 

488 
474 

173 
256 
368 
469 
945 
1,021 

En  1701.  (A  la  inortde  Guillaume  III.)    .... 

En  1760.  (A  I'avenement  de  George  III.) 

Ell  178  i.  (Fin  de  la  guerre  d'Ameriqiie.)    .... 
Eu  l.SOl.  (Epoque des  preliminairesde  pais). . 
En  1812.  (Decembre.)    

"  Ce  tableau  nous  montre  qu'en  1688,  il  y  avait,  proportion  gardee 
beaucoup  de  grands  navires  et  peu  de  petits.  Tandis  qu'en  18l2, 
ily  avait  presque  autant  de  petits  que  de  grands  batimens,  appeles 
navires  de  paste  (vaisseaux  et  fregates). 

"Mais  il  faut  observer  qu'en  1688,  beaucoup  de  bdtimens  compt 
talent  dans  la  marine  comme  navires  de  poste,  qui  ne  compten- 
plus  aujourd'hui  que  comme  petits  batimens.  D'ailleurs,  les  vais- 
seaux ainsi  que  les  fregates  de  cliaque  rang,  sont  plus  grands 
qu'ils  ne  I'etaient  a  la  fin  du  di.s-septieme  siecle." 

"  Vers  la  fin  du  dix-septieme  siecle,  les  guerres  maritimes  se  bor 
naient  de  la  part  de  I'Angleterre,  a  livrer  quelques  combats  avec 
une  ou  deux  flottes,  a  faire  quelques  croisieres,  quelques  blocus  iso- 
les,  quelque  entreprise  speciale  et  qui  suffisait  aux  travaux  d'une 
campagne.  Mais  dans  le  guerre  navale  qu'a  vu  commencer  et 
finir  le  dix-neuvieme  siecle,  I'Angleterre  a  congu  la  pens^e  d'ata- 
quer  presqu'en  meme  temps,  les  marines  de  la  France,  de  I'Es- 
pagne,  de  la  HoUande,  du  Danemarck,  de  I'ltalie  et  meme  de  I'Ame- 
rique :  elle  a  fait  face  a  toutes  les  puissances  maritimes.  Non- 
seulement  elle  a  bloque  tons  les  ports  militaires  qui  pouvaient  reed- 
ier quelque  escadre  ou  quelque  flotille,  elle  a  bloque  tons  les  ports 
de  commerce ;  et  Ton  a  vu  ce  spectacle  dont,  jusqu'allors,  aucune 
puissance  maritime  n'avait  offort  I'exemple :  les  habitans  d'une  ile 
dont  I'etendue  est  assez  mediocre,  sont  parvenus  a  former,  avec 
leurs  seuls  vasseaux,  une  ligne  continue  d'observation,  le  long  de 
toutes  les  cote  de  I'Europe,  de  I'Asie,  de  I'Afrique  et  de  I'Amerique. 
Touslescontinensdes  deux  mondes  ont  ete  simultan6raentassieges,les 
iles  prises  de  vive  force,  le  commerce  de  I'univers  en  vahi.  Enfin,  apres 
I  vingt  ans  de  combats,  cette  puissance  navale  qui  avait  commence  la 
lutte  avec  30  millions  de  sujets,  I'a  terminee  en  consolidant  son 
empire  sur  80  millions  de  conquis  et  do  conquerans.     Et  pourtant, 
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rappelons-nous  que  la  Grande-Bretagne  n'a  jamais  coniptt',  pcndanfi 
cetic  cpoquo,  plus  do  Ik), OCX)  marins  ou  soldats  de  marine,  em- 
ployes pour  opcrer  ces  prodiges. 

**  Graces  8US  progies  de  I'archifecture  navale,  on  a  construit  dos 
vaissoaux  capablos  dc  resistor  plus  long-temps  aux  secousses  journa- 
licrcs  dune  oiide  agitoe,  ct  memo  a  la  violence  des  tcmpctcs.  Par- 
la,  dans  toutcs  les  saisons,  ces  vaisseaux  ont  pu  tenir  one  croisiere 
constante,  sur  les  mors  les  plus  dures,  aux  abords  des  cotes  les  plus 
dangcicuses.  Une  carene  u  formes  plus  parfaites,  doublee  en  cuivre 
pour  diminuer  encore  la  resistance  a  la  marche ;  une  mature,  unc 
voiluie,  un  greemcnt  mieux  combines,  pluslegers  et  plusmaniablcs  ; 
tout  s'ci.t  reuni  pour  rendre  les  batimens  de  guerre  plus  rapides  dans 
leur  sillage,  plus  agiles  dans  lours  Evolutions,  et  plus  aises  a  mancc- 
uvrer  a\ec  un  moindre  equipage.  D'ailleurs,  des  constructions 
des  radoubs,  des  armemens  d'une  etendue  et  d'une  activity  qui  sur- 
passaient  les  efforts  des  Epoques  ant^rieures,  ont  permis  de  ne  ja- 
mais laisser  un  equipage  inactif :  revenue  des  plus  longues  com- 
pagnes  il  changeait  de  bord,  ou  reparait  le  sien  aupeude  jours 
Aussitot  apres,  il  reprenait  la  mer,  comma  un  equipage  nouvelle- 
ment  embarque ;  parce  qii'^  son  retour,  il  etait  aussi  frais  qu'k  son 
premier  depart.  Des  soins  ingenieux,  aportes  par  la  prudence  et 
la  philanthropie,  au  bien-6tre  des  Equipages,  ont  fait  disparaitre  des 
vaisseaux  ces  epidemics  qui,  tant  de  fois,  avaient  suffi  pour  mettre 
hors  d'Etat  d'agir  des  escadres  entieres.  En  m6me  temps,  le  nom- 
bre  des  maladies  accidentelles,  gEn^ralement  diminue,  rendait  plus 
grand  le  service  effectif  d'un  meme  nombre  d'hommes  leves  et  sol- 
des  par  I'Etat  Enfin,  la  sante  de  ces  hommes,  conservee  par  un  re- 
gime 61oigne  de  toute  parcimonie,  fortifiee  par  les  travaux  con- 
stans  de  la  mer,  affermissait  les  constitutions  les  plus  debiles,  et 
donnait  une  vigueur  nouvelle  aux  temperamens  les  plus  robustes  : 
doubler  ainsi  la  force  des  bras,  c'Etait  doubler  leur  nombre  c'Etait 
plus  encore. 

"Les  14.5,000  marins  employes  dans  la  plus  grande  activite  de 
la  guerre  contre  I'empire  fcan9aise,  valient  done  bien  plus  que  la 
quadruple  des  42,000  qui  servaient  sur  la  flotte  britannique,  ea 
1688;  et  nous  devons  deja  concevoir  la  possibilite  des  immenses 
resultats  obtenus  par  une  telle  marine,  durant  la  guerre  dont  nous- 
venoiis  d'etre  temoins."— Tom.  I.     P.  236,  237,  238,  239,  240. 

M.  Dupin  remarks  the  operation  of  the  same  prudence 
in  our  naval  system,  which,  in  his  former  volumes,  he  had 
pointed  out  in  the  disposition  of  our  military  force.  At  the 
commencement  of  1813,  at  a  time  when  the  French  armies 
had  been  just  destroyed  in  Russia,  and  of  course  all  fear  of 
invasion  was  out  of  the  question,  a  force  of  not  less  than  74 
ships  of  the  line,  80  frigates,  and  220  smaller  vessels,  was 
kept  in  commission,  in  the  British  ports  and  seas,  and  might 
in  eight  days  have  been  got  ready  to  act  for  the  defence  of 
our  coa&ts.  ^ 
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In  Ihe  third  chapter  of  this  book,  M.  Dupin  comes  to  the 
consideration  of  the  average  loss  of  life  sustained  by  our 
fleets  in  the  course  of  their  campaigns;  and  oa  this  subject 
he  brings  i'orward  soaie  curious  facts.  From  accounts  hiid 
before  the  House  of  Commorss  in  the  year  J7Gi,  it  appears, 
that  out  of  184,899  seamen  and  marines,  who  had  been  hist  in 
the  course  of  the  seven  years'  war,  1,512  had  been  killed  in 
battle,  and  133,708  lost  not  in  battle,  making  the  total  loss 
135,2:^0.  These  last,  however,  are  not  ))resumed  to  have 
died  of  disease  or  wounds,  inasmuch  as  the  number  com- 
prehended all  who  had  been  sent  to  the  hospitals,  and  from 
whatever  cause,  whether  death,  dismission,  or  desertion,  had 
not  returned  to  the  service ;  it  seems  singular,  that  in  a  war 
.so  long  and  so  extensive  as  that  of  175G,  we  should  not  have 
lost  more  than  1512  seamen  killed  in  battle.  M.  Dupin  justly 
remarks  upon  this  comparison  of  the  extent  ol"  our  losses  in 
engagements  with  the  enemy,  with  tliat  of  those  sustained 
from  other  causes ;  that  all  tlie  military  means  resorted  to, 
to  augment  our  superiority  in  fighting,  would  not  have  pre- 
.scrved  from  death  more  than  1512  men,  whereas  the  cases 
connected  with  the  preservation  of  the  health  and  good 
treatment  of  the  crews,  applied  in  the  reduction  of  a  loss 
<jf  183,708  men,  would  necessarily  have  effected  an  infinitely 
greater  economy  of  human  life.  This  truth  has  not  escaped 
the  attention  of  our  government,  which  accordingly  has  made 
every  exertion  for  the  promotion  of  a  work,  in  which,  as  usual, 
humanity  is  not  less  interested  than  good  policy ;  and  the 
good  effects  of  these  endeavours  have  been  progressively  in- 
creasing up  to  the  present  day.  The  following  extract  will 
demonstratively  shew  the  fact. 

"  En  nous  bornant  aux  annees  les  plus  remarqunbles  des  trois 
dernieres  guerres,  comparons  le  nombre  des  matins  envoyes  aux 
hopitaux  de  I'interieur  et  des  colonies,  avec  le  nombre  des  morts 
et  des  desertes.  (Nous  supposons  toujours  un  effectif  dc  100,000 
marins,  afin  d'obtenir  des  rcsultats  comparables.) 


Years. 

Diseases. 

Cured. 

Died. 

Deserted. 

1779. 

40,815 

37,271 

•i,654 

1,424 

1782. 

3I,6i7 

26,290 

2,222 

993 

1794. 

25,027 

23,438 

1,104 

662 

1804. 

11,978 

9,448 

1,606 

fl4 

1813. 

9,336 

7,794 

O'JS 

10 
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*'  A  la  seule  vue  de  cette  table,  on  est  f'rappe  de  la  diminution 
graduelle,  non-seulcment  du  nombrc  dfs  rnaladcs,  niais  du  nom- 
brc  des  niorts.  Cctto  diminution  est  a  p:u  prcs  dans  la  rapport 
de  -t  a  1,  depuis  1779  jusiju'en  1813.  On  pourrait,  il  est  \rai, 
dire  que  1779  ctait  une  annce  de  tres-grande  mortalite.  Mais 
1782  etait,  au  contrairc  (proportion  gardce),  uno  cpoque  de  trcs- 
faible  mortalite.  Neanmoins,  en  1782,  le  nombrc  des  malades  et 
des  morts  est  encore  trois  Ibis  et  dcmi  plus  grand  qu'cn  1813.  Voilh. 
ce  que  les  soins  et  les  decouvertes  de  1  art  ont  gagne  pour  la  marine 
anglaise,  depuis  la  fin  de  la  guerre  d'Amcrique  jusqu'^  la  fin  de  la 
guerre  de  I'empire  tran9ais. 

"  Remarquons  avec  soin  la  diminution  prodlgieuse  des  marins 
anglais,  echappcs  des  hopitaux,  pour  deserter  le  service. 

Annees.  1779;         1794- ;  1804;  1813. 

Dcsertenrs.  I, i2i>;  662;  214-;  10. 

"  Rien  ne  de  montre  mieux  I'amelioration'  progressive  du  sort 
de  ces  marins.  L'homme  emploie  tous  les  moycns  pour  fuir  un 
genre  de  vie  qui  n'ofFre  que  I'image  hidcuse  des  privations,  a  bord ; 
ou  des  maladies,  des  souffrances  et  de  la  mort,  dans  un  hopital. 
Mais,  lorsqu'on  diminue,  lorsqu'on  fait  presque  disparaitre  toutes 
ces  causes  de  mecontentement,  de  degoiit  et  d'efFroi,  le  marin  cal- 
cule  pour  peu  les  fatigues  et  les  dangers  de  la  mer  et  des  combats : 
il  ne  deserte  plus. 

*'  Le  gouvernement  est  oblige  de  payer  des  sommes  considera- 
bles, pour  recruter  ses  marins,  par  I'enrolement  volontaire,  et 
meme  par  la  presse.  Sous  ce  point  de  vue,  il  doit  trouver  une 
grande  economic  a  les  soigner  assez  bien  pour  qu'il  ne  soient 
jamais  tentes  de  deserter.  D'ailleurs,  les  marins  qui  passent  aux 
hopitaux,  etant  jusqu'k  leur  retour,  perdus  pour  la  force  navale,  il 
faut  en  lever  un  plus  grand  nombre,  pour  tenir  a  la  mer  un 
Bombre  donne  de  vaisseaux.  On  voit  done  que  c'etait,  de  la 
part  de  I'Angleterre,  un  calcul  parfaitement  entendu,  que  de 
n'epargner  rien,  pour  maintenir  ses  matelots  dans  letat  de  sante 
le  plus  florissant." — Tom.  1.  p.  257. 

These  calculations  regard  the  number  of  seamen  sent  to 
the  hospitals  only.  With  respect  to  the  mortality  Avhich 
takes  place  on  board  of  ship,  we  have  not  the  same  means 
of  judging,  as  it  is  only  since  the  year  1810  that  the  captains 
of  all  ships  of  war  have  been  ordered  to  transmit  to  the 
Admiralty,  on  the  first  of  January  in  every  year,  an  account 
of  all  the  deaths  which  had  taken  place  in  the  preceding 
year.     The  following  are  the  results  for  the  three  first  years. 

Seamen  on  board.  Died  or  killed  on  board. 

1810 138,581 5,183. 

1811 136,778 4,265. 

1812 138,324 4,211. 
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Of  those  who  die  on  boarfl,  it  is  estimated,  that  one  half 
perish  of  disease;  the  other  comprehends  those  lost  in  battle, 
or  by  accidents  in  workinji-  the  ship.  The  following  remarks 
by  our  author  deserve  notice. 

"  Dans  les  trois  annees  qu'on  vient  de  citer,  la  perte  moyenne 
annuelle  a  herd,  pour  cent  mille  hommes,  est  de  3,302.  Le  nom- 
bre  des  marina  morts  a  I'iiopital  (en  1813)  est  de  698 :  en  tout 
4,000.  Ainsi  dans  les  dermercs  annees  de  la  guerre  contie 
lempire  Jran^ais,  la  marine  anglaise  ne  perdait  qit'iin  vingt-cin- 
quihne  de  sa  force  totale.  D'apres  les  calculs  que  j'ai  rapportes, 
dans  le  tableau  de  la  Force  militaire  de  la  Grandt-Bretagne,  au 
voit  que,  vers  les  m&mes  epoques,  la  perte  de  six  annees  ctait, 
annce  moyenne,  de  12,356,  sur  cent  mille  soldats,  d'est-a-dire, 
presque  un  huiti^me.  II  y  avait  done,  alors,  au  moins  trois  fois 
plus  de  danger  a  servir  dans  I'armee  de  terre,  que  dans  I'armee 
navale  britannique. 

**  Puisque  des  3,302  marins  qui  meurent  a  bord,  dans  le  cours 
d'une  annee,  la  moitie  perit  par  suite  de  blessures  ou  d'accidens 
violens,  eprouves  dans  les  manoeuvres;  il  en  reste  1,651  qui  meu- 
rent de  maladies  inherentes  a  leur  constitution,  ou  gagnes  a  bord. 
Si  I'on  y  joint  les  698  morts  dans  les  hopitaux,  on  a  2,349  hom- 
mes, c'est-a-dire,  un  quarante.deuxieme  de  la  force  totale.  II  y  a 
quarante  ans,  la  mortalite  annuelle  des  marins  s'clevait  au  quator- 
zitme  de  I'efFectif. 

**  Ainsi  done,  sur  la  flotte  britannique,  on  a  diminue,  dans  le 
rapport  de  3  a  1,  le  nombre  des  morts  naturelles.  Cependant, 
malgre  cet  immense  progres,  il  reste  encore  un  vaste  champ  h.  par- 
courir,  pour  atteindre  un  meilleur  ordre  de  choses.  La  grande 
niajorite  des  marins  employes  a  bord  des  vaisseaux,  est  comprise 
dans  les  limites  de  vingt  a  trente  ans.  Or,  on  voit  qu'k  Londres, 
il  ne  meurt  annuellement  qu'un  soixante-onzieme  de  la  population 
comprise  entre  vingt  et  trente  ans.  C'est  done  pres  d'un  tiers 
moins  qu'a  bord. 

"  En  1819,  sur  un  efFectif  de  32,000  individus  appartenant  a  la 
marine  frangaise,  24',000  sont  entres  a  I'hopital,  lis  y  sent  restes 
vingt-cinq  jours,  valeur  moyenne ;  ce  qui  a  produit  60,000  journces 
d'hopital.  En  suivant  cette  proportion,  sur  cent  mille  individus, 
employes  (en  temps  de  paix)  dans  la  marine  fran^aise,  75,000 
entrcraient  annuellement  a  I'hopital.  Or,  de  1811  a  1813  (temps 
de  guerre),  sur  cent  mille  marins  anglais,  6,923  seulement,  entrai- 
ent  annuellement  k  I'hopital." — Tom.  I.  p.  259. 

M.  Dupin's  second  volume,  entitled,  "  Eludes  et  Travaux," 
is,  upon  the  whole,  more  interesting  than  the  first.  In  the 
opening  chapter,  he  examines  the  moral  causes  which  have 
concuned  with  those  of  physical  circumstance,  to  procure 
for  us  that  naval  ascendancy  which  we  have  so  long  exercised 
over  our  neighbours. 


..^ 
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But  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  second  volume  are  by 
much  the  most  interesting  of  the  whole.  The  first  of  these 
refers  to  the  '  Exercises,  tactiqne  et  combats,"  of  our  navy. 
Upon  the  subject  of  naval  t;ictics,  M.  Dupin  discusses  the 
nature  of  the  improvenienls  suggested  by  the  celebrated 
Clark  of  Eldin.  The  object  of  that  writer  was  to  discredit 
the  false  system  of  attack  vviiich  had  prevailed  in  the  En- 
glish fleet,  from  the  time  nearly  of  the  Revolution;  and  to 
bring  the  navy  back  to  those  principles  which  had  been  for 
the  most  part  acted  upon  in  the  maritime  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  though  it  is  only  within  these  last  thirty 
years  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  any  thing  like  system. 
The  merit  of  efl'ecting  this  belongs  clearly  to  Clark,  aud  we 
cannot  better  or  more  shortly  describe  the  nature  and  the 
extent  of  the  change  of  tactics  suggested  by  his  work,  than 
in  the  words  of  M.  Dupin  himself. 

*'  Selon  Clerk,  depuis  cette  epoque  jusqu*^  la  fin  de  la  guerre 
d'Amcrique,  on  voit  ordinairement  les  amiraux  anglais  prendre 
I'avantage  du  vent,  courir  sur  les  escadres  fran^aises,  en  attaquant 
la  tete  par  la  t^te,  puis  le  centre  par  le  centre,  et  (quand  ils  I'ont 
pu)  la  queue  par  la  queue.  Dans  ces  actions  diverses,  les 
Fran^ais  poursuivant  lour  route  sur  la  ligne  du  plus  pres,  en  de- 
])assant  de  plus  en  plus  la  tt'te  de  I'armee  enneraie,  I'ont  accablee 
du  feu  des  batteries  de  leur  avant-garde  et  de  leur  centre  ;  ensuite, 
I'arriere-garde  et  quelques  vaisseaux  plus  avances  battant  en 
retraite,  sent  alles  former  sous  le  vent  une  ligne  parallele  a  i'ordre 
primitif ;  apres  quoi,  le  reste  de  Tarmee,  battant  de  m^me  en  re- 
traite, et  venant  se  former  sous  la  protection  de  la  deuxieme  ligne, 
I'arme  entiere  s'est  de  nouveau  presentee  au  combat  dans  le  meme 
ordre  qu'avant  la  bataille.  Les  Anglais  se  regardant  comme 
vainqueurs,  parce  qu'ils  restaient  maitres  du  lieu  de  I'engageraent, 
voulaient  de  nouveau  poursuivre  notre  flotte  et  recommencer  la 
bataille.  Mais  leur  avant-garde,  en  grande  partie  degreee  par  le 
premier  combat,  se  trouvait  hors  d'etat  de  forcer  de  voiles.  Au 
contraire,  I'armee  franf  aise  semblait  etre  encore  intacte,  et  restait 
maitresse  de  ralentir  ou  de  forcer  sa  marche."     P.  59. 

**  En  developpant  avec  un  vrai  patriotisme  et  ime  rare  sagacite, 
Tinsucces  reel  des  apparentes  victoires  de  ses  compatriotes,  Clerk 
a  cherche  quels  devaient  etre  les  ordres  de  bataille  les  plus  pro- 
pres  a  produire  des  resultats  decisifs.  Ces  ordres  sent  ici,  comme 
dans  I'armee  de  terre,  ceux  Oii  les  plus  grandes  masses  sent  oppo- 
sees  aux  moindres  masses  de  I'ennemi. 

'♦  Ainsi,  tandis  que  les  ordres  de  bataille,  oii  I'engagement  de- 
venait  general  de  vaisseau  a  vaisseau,  ne  produisaient  guere  de 
succes  qui  ne  fut  achete  par  des  pertes  a  peu  pres  egales  de  part 
et  d'autrc,  Clerk  a  fait  voir  que  toutes  les  fois  qu'on  pourra  com- 
battre  Ime  partie  de  I'armee  enneniie,  en  mettant  I'autre  partie 
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^ans  rimpossibilitc  de  prendre  part  h  Taction,  Ics  chances  do  vic- 
toire  seront  d'autant  plus  certaines,  que  la  partie  mise  ainsi  dans 
I'impossibilite  d'agir  sera  plus  considerable.  En  coupant  seulemenj; 
une  des  ailes  de  Tennemi  pour  I'accabler,  sans  que  le  reste  puisse 
lui  porter  secours,  on  a  done  la  plus  grande  chance  de  succes. 
Mais  en  coupant  le  centre  de  I'ennemi,  quoique  la  victoire  doive 
.etre  plus  chereraent  achetee,  elle  sera  plus  decisive  et  fera  tomber 
plus  de  vaisseaux  en  notre  pouyoir.  Ces  principes  sont  devenus 
le  guide  des  amiraux  anglais,  et  leur  ont  procure  ces  eclatans  suc- 
ces qui  ont  si  fort  discredit e  la  marine  franpaise, 

"  En  1782,  dans  la  bataille  livree  par  Rodney,  contre  de  Grasse, 
le  premier  ayant  coupe  par  le  centre  la  ligne  du  second,  et  notre 
arriere- garde  ayant  cede  contre  I'effort  de  toute  I'armee  cnnemie, 
Jes  Anglais  se  replient  sur  la  partie  du  centre  qu'abandonne  notre 
arriere-garde.  Alors  Tamiralfrangais  et  ceux  des  slens  qui  restent 
Qutour  de  lui,  pousses  par  des  forces  superieures,  et  pris  entre 
deux  feux,  sont  contraints  de  se  rendre  :  ce  fut  la  bataille  la  plus 
decisive  depuis  celle  de  la  Hougue. 

"  Le  combat  de  Trafalgar  ofFre  la  plus  belle  application  des 
vrais  principes  de  i'art :  application  telle  qu'on  devait  Tattendre 
de  I'amiral  que  la  nature  avait  douc  du  coup  d'oeil  militaire  et  de 
I'instinct  strattgique,  les  plus  vastes  et  les  plus  rapides.  L'armee 
frangaise  se  presente  en  ligne,  sous  le  vent,  au  plus-pres,  et  n'ayant 
pas  assez  d'lir,  pour  pouvoir  prendre  un  ordre  parfait,  avant  d'etre 
atteinte  par  I'ennenii.  Nelson  se  hate  de  former  deux  colonnes 
d'attaque  qu'il  dirige  sur  deux  points  du  centre  de  notre  flotte. 
J)ans  cette  marche,  h.  mesure  que  les  deux  colonnes  approchent 
de  notre  ligne,  les  vaisseaux  assaillans  forcent  de  voile,  se  dcploient 
par  ordre  de  vitesse,  et  couvrent  tout  notre  centre  pour  I'accabler. 
Pendant  cette  nianoeuvre  rapide,  les  deux  fran9aises  restent  dans 
I'inaction,  I'avant  garde,  au  lieu  de  virer  vent  derant  pour  prendre 
en  flanc  et  de  revers  les  colonnes  assailantes,  I'arriere-garde  au 
lieu  de  forcer  de  voiles  pour  s'clever  jusqu'au  lieu  du  combat- 
Ces  ailes  sont  en  ligne,  et  cela  leur  suffit :  elles  attendent  done 
avec  une  effrayahte  impassibilite  que  le  centre  soit  detruit ;  il  I'est 
enfin.  Alors  oubliant  leur  pieux  respect  pour  I'ordre  sacre  de  la 
ligne,  elles  ne songent  plus  qua  la  retraite. 

Ne  doit-on  pas  etre  frappe  de  voir  I'amiral  qui  commandait 
I'arriere-garde  d'Aboukir,  causer  par  son  immobilite  la  perte  do 
cette  armce  navale ;  et  commandant  une  flotte  enticre  au  Trafal- 
gar, etre  ecrase  lui-mcme,  parce  que  ses  deux  ailes  imitent  I'immo- 
bilite  dont  jadis  il  avait  donne  I'exemple  I 

"  Jusqu  ici  nos  armees  navales  ont  forme  sur  une  seule  ligne 
leur  ordre  de  bataille,  soit  pour  I'attaque,  soit  pour  la  defense. 
II  est  surprenant  que  I'exemple  des  armees  de  terre  qui,  pour 
forcer  un  centre  ou  une  aile,  forment  d't'paisses  colonnes,  au  lieij, 
de  faire  avanccr  dans  un  ordre  parallele  des  ligncs  d'une  immense 
etenduc,  ne  nous  ait  pas  appris  a  former  de  raCme  des  masses 
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epalsses  pour  accabler  le  point  faible  de  Tarmoe  ennemie.  Une 
ligne  de  trente  vaisseau\  nionocuvrant  eculement  ;\  deux  tiers 
d'encablure  d'inttrvalle,  occupe  un  espace  de  cinq  kilometres  (|  de 
lieue.)  Comment  veut-on  que  cet  immense  cordon  refoive  des 
impulsions  rapides  d'un  point  unique  occupe  par  Taniiral,  et  trop 
souvcnt  invisible  ?  •  •  Comment  une  aile,  dans  un  peril  pressant, 
pourrait-elle  accourir  il  temps  au  secours  de  I'autre  aile,  surtout 
s'il  fallait  aller  centre  le  vent  ?"     P.  62. 

The  fourth  book  is  devoted  to  the  examination  of  the 
means  employed  in  our  dock-yards  for  increasing  the  strength 
and  durability  of  our  ships  of  war;  and  contains,  we  think, 
more  new  and  more  valuable  information  than  any  other  of 
the  whole  work.  We  regret,  that  from  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  we  cannot  give  our  readers  any  abstract  of  its  con- 
tents, without  entering  upon  details  altogether  inconsistent 
-with  the  space  we  have  left  for  ourselves  in  the  present 
article.  Of  late  years,  every  attention  has  been  paid  to  these 
points  in  the  construction  of  our  vessels,  and  we  are  happy 
to  have  Mr.  Dupin's  unqualified  testimony  to  the  happy 
effects  which  have  resulted  from  them.  He  strongly  recom- 
mends to  the  French  Government  the  adoption  of  the  se- 
veral improvements  which  have  thus  been  introduced  into 
the  operations  of  this  important  portion  of  our  public  works. 
For  an  account  of  what  they  consist  in,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  the  work  itself,  where  they  will  be  found  enumerated  and 
described  with  all  possible  precision,  and  with  greater  clear- 
ness than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  matter  so  much  in- 
volved in  technical  and  scientific  detail.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
books  contain  a  complete  and  minute  description  of  our  several 
arsenals  and  dock-yards,  with  an  analysis  of  the  system  upon 
which  they  are  administered. 

We  must  now  for  the  present  take  leave  of  M.  Dupin  ; 
and  the  abruptness  with  which  we  do  so  perhaps  requires  the 
less  apology  as  we  have  reason  to  expect  so  shortly  to  meet 
bim  again  in  the  progress  of  his  very  useful  and  honourable 
exertions. 
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To  which  is  prefixed,  a  View  of  the  Progress  of  popular  Education  from  the  Re- 
formation to  the  present  Time.  By  J.  Trist,  A.M.  Vicar  of  Veryan,  Cornwall, 
4  vols.     l2nio.     II.  4s, 

Sermons  on  the  Public  Means  of  Grace  ;  the  Fasts  and  Festivals  of  the  Church; 
on  Scripture  Characters,  and  various  Practical  Subjects.  By  the  late  Right 
Rev.  Theodore  Dehon,  D.D.  Rector  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charleston;  and 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  South  Carolina. 
Together  with  some  Account  of  the  Author,  and  a  Sermon  preached  on  Occasion 
of  his  Death,     2  vols.     8vo.     ll.  Is. 

Institutes  of  Theology  ;  or  a  Concise  System  of  Divinity.  With  a  Reference 
under  each  Article  to  some  of  the  principal  Authors  who  have  treated  of  the  Sub- 
jects particularly  and  fully.  By  Alexander  Ranken,  D.D.  one  of  the  Ministers 
of  Glasgow.     8vo.     143. 

Sermons,  delivered  chiefly  in  the  Chapel  of  the  East  India  College.  By  the 
Rev.  Charles  Webb  Le  Bas,  A.M.  Prolcssor  of  Mathematics  in  the  East  India 
College,  Herts,  &c.     Bvo.     10s.  6d. 

A  Letter  on  the  reputed  Immateriality  of  the  Soul,  with  Strictures  on  the  Rev, 
T.  Rennell's  "  Remarks  on  Scepticism,''  and  including  a  Brief  Defence  of  Mr. 
Lawrence,  against  the  Imputations  thrown  out  upon  him  in  that  Work.  By  a 
Clergyman  ol'  the  Established  Church.     3s. 

Considerations  ou  the  Subject  of  Calvinism  ;  and  a  Short  Treatise  on  Regene- 
ration. Designed  for  the  Use  of  such  as  feel  interested  in  the  Inquiry  whether 
Calvinism  be  or  be  not  the  Doctrine  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  William  Bruce  Knight,  A.M.  Chancellor  of  Llandaff  Cathedral,  and  Exa- 
niming  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  LlandalF.     Bvo.     6s. 

The  Protestant  Church  alone  Faithful  in  reading  the  Word  of  God  :  proved  in 
a  Contrast  with  that  of  Rome.  By  the  Hon,  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Tumour,  A.M. 
Member  of  St,  Mary  Hall,  Oxford,  and  Chaplaia  to  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Winterton,     2s. 

Two  Sermons  on  Ezekiel,  Chap.  iii.  Ver,  17 — 19.  and  Deui.  Chap.  xxx.  Ver. 
19,  20.  preached  in  the  Church  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon,  on  September  30,  1821, 
and  March  17,  1822.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Sumner,  M.A.  one  of  His  Majesty's 
Domestic  Chaplains,  and  late  Vicar  of  St.  Helen's,  Abingdon.     Is.  6d. 

The  Letters  of  Amicus  Protestans  to  William  Wilberforce,  Esq,  M.P.  to  which 
is  added  and  Answer  to  Melancthon,  his  Vindicator;  demonstrating  the  Incon- 
sistency of  a  Protestant  Christian,  and  the  Impolicy  of  a  British  Legislator,  in 
advocating  the  Roman  Catholic  Claims.     5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Sabbath  ;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Nature,  Obligations,  Change, 
Proper  Observance,  and  Spiritual  Advantages  of  that  Holy  Day.  By  the  Rev. 
John  Glen,  Minister  of  the  Chapel  in  Porlob(.llo,     12ujo,     5s. 
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The  Episcopal  Oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  Pope,  in  the  Church  of  Rome:  con- 
taiuin;;  the  Oath  both  in  its  original  nnd  its  latent  Form  j  the  laller  traiislnttd 
into  Enj;li»li,  with  mjmio  Remarks  iu  rarticular  upon  what  is  called  the  Persecu- 
ting Clause.    Jiy  Caihulicus.     '2s. 

An  Inquiry  wIiciIht  the  Disturbances  in  Ireland  have  originated  in  Tithes,  or 
can  be  su|)pressed  by  a  Commutation  oCtlu'iu.      Iiy  S.  N,     '2s.  6d. 

A  Lellcr  from  an  Irish  Diqnitary  to  an  English  Clergyman,  on  the  Subject  of 
Tithes  in  Ireland,  written  during  the  Adinini>franoM  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  the  Addition  of  some  Observations  and  Notes,  suggested  by  the  present 
State  of  this  momentous  Question,     2s.  6d. 

A  Comparative  Kstimate  of  the  Mineral  and  Mosaical  Geologies.  By  Granrillc 
Penn,  Esq.     8vo.     I'is- 

Lectures  on  the  Reciprocal  Obligations  of  Life;  or  a  Practical  Exposition  of 
Domestic,  Ecclesiastical,  Patriotic,  and  Mercantile  Duties.  By  John  Morrison, 
Minister  of  Trevor  Chapel,  Biompton.     12mo.     7s. 

Prayers,  inteniled  as  a  Supplement  to  the  Collects  of  the  Established  Church. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Nicolson,  M.A.  late  of  St.  John's  College,  CambridKC. 
a2mo.     3s, 

Oriental  Literature,  applied  to  the  Illustration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures; 
especially  with  Reference  tp  Antiquities,  Traditions  and  Manners;  collected 
from  the  most  celebrated  Writers  and  Travellers,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Designed 
as  a  Sequel  to  Oriental  Customs.  By  the  Rev,  Samuel  Burder,  A.M.  2  toIs. 
Svo. 

Christian  Researches  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  from  1B15  to  18'20,  in  furtherance 
of  the  Objects  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  By  the  Rev.  W,  Jowett,  M.A. 
one  of  the  Society's  Rf presentatives,  and  late  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge,    Svo.     With  Maps.     lOs. 

Eight  Lectures  on  the  Oflices  of  the  Church  of  England.  By  the  Rev,  Edward 
Berens,  M.A.  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College.     12mo.     2s. 

A  Sermon,  preached  at  the  Spital,  on  Easter  Tuesday,  1822,  before  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  &c.  &c.  &c.  By  Charles  Goddard,  D.D. 
Rector  of  St.  James,  Garlick  Hythe,  in  the  Vintry  Ward,  London  ;  Archdeacon 
and  Prebendary  of  Lincoln,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  His  Majesty.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Practical  and  Familiar  Sermons,  designed  for  Parochial  and  Domestic  Instruc- 
tion, By  the  Rev.  Edward  Cooper,  Rector  of  HamstalUBidware,  and  of  Yoxai|, 
in  the  County  of  Stafford,  and  late  Fellow  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford.  Volumet 
6.     12mo.    6s. 

Essay  on  Influence  of  a  Moral  Life  on  our  Judgment  of  Matters  of  Faith,  to 
which  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  Church  Union  in  the 
Diocese  of  St.  David's,  adjudged  its  Premium  for  1821.  By  the  Rev.  Samuol 
Charles  Wilks,  A.M.  Author  of  Christian  Essays,  &c.     2s.  6d. 

Easter ;  or  a  Manual  explanatory  of  the  Latin  Words  and  Phrases,  and  other 
appropriate  Terms  of  the  Church  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
some  Account  of  the  Days  and  Seasons  therein  appointed  to  be  observed.  By  a 
Layman,     foolscap  8ro,     2s.  6d.     l8nio.     9^. 
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A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Eye.  By  John  Vetch,  M.D. 
F.R.S,E.  Member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  Medico  Chirurgi. 
cal  Society  of  London.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Way  to  preserve  Health,  invigorate  a  delicate  Constitution,  and  attain  an 
advanced  Age;  together  with  a  Treatise  on  domestic  Medicine,  divested  of  pro- 
fessional ferras,  &c.  &cc.     By  Robert  Thomas,  M.D.     Svo.     15s, 

The  Use  of  the  Blowpipe,  in  Chemical  Analyses,  and  in  the  Examination  q( 
Minerals,  By  J.  J.  Eerzelius,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Stockholm,  &c.  &c. 
and  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Fresnel.  By  J.  G.  Children,  F.R.S.  Lon- 
don and  Edinburgh,  F.L.S.  &c.  With  a  Sketch  of  Berzelius'  System  of  Minera- 
logy, a  S^  ncptic  Table  of  the  principal  Characters  of  the  pure  Earths  and  metallic 
Oxides,  Ix'lore  the  Blowpipe  ;  and  numerous  Notes  and  Additions,  by  the  Trans- 
lator.    8vo.     liis. 
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Statislical  Account  of  Upper  Canada,  compiled,  with  a  View  to  a  grand  System 
of  Emigration,  in  Connexion  with  a  Reform  of  the  Poor  Laws.  Bj  Robert 
Gourlay.     3  vols.  8vo.     With  Maps,     21.  2s. 

Two  Years'  Residence  in  tlie  Settlement  of  the  English  Prairie,  in  the  Illinois 
Country,  United  States;  with  an  Account  of  its  Animal  and  Vegetable  Produc- 
tions, Agriculture,  &c.  A  Description  of  the  principal  Towns,  Villages,  &c. 
with  the  Habits  and  Customs  of  the  Rack-Woodsmen.  By  John  Woods,  8vo. 
lOs.  (3d. 

A  few  Days  in  Athens,  being  the  Translation  of  a  Greek  Manuscript,  discovered 
in  Herculaneum,     By  Frances  Wright.     8vo.     6s. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  including  an  Exami- 
nation of  the  Opinions  of  Den.etrius,  Chevalier,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  ftJajor  Reuuell. 
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An  Account  of  the  Fishes  found  in  the  River  Ganges  and  its  Branches.  By 
Francis  Hamilton,  (formerly  Buchanan)  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  &c.  Royal  4lo. 
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Journal  of  a  Visit  to  some  Parts  of  Ethiopia.  By  George  Waddington,  Esq. 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  Barnard  Hanbury,  of  Jesus 
College,  A.M,,  F.P,S.     4to.     With  Engravings.     21. 

Travels  tn  Georgia,  Persia,  Armenia,  Ancient  Babylonia,  &c.  &c.  during  the 
YearslSir,  1818,  1819,  1820.  By  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter.  Vol.  2.  with  En- 
gravings of  Portraits,  Costumes,  &c.     4to. 

Travels  along  the  Mediterranean  and  Parts  adjacent ;  in  Company  with  the 
Earl  of  Belmort,  during  the  Years  ISlG-l'T-lS  :  extending  as  far  as  the  second 
Cataract  of  the  Nile,  Jerusalem,  Damascus,  Balbec,  &c.  illustrated  by  Plans  and 
other  Engravings.  By  Robert  Richardson,  M.D.  Licentiate  of  ilie  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  in  London.     2  vols.  Bvo,     ll.  4s. 

Illustrations,  historical  and  critical,  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  called 
the  Magnificent ;  with  an  Appendix  of  original  and  other  Documents.  By  Wil- 
hi,m  Roscoe.     8vo.    I4s. 
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Reminiscences  of  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's-Inn,     8vo.    8s.  6d. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Liverpool,  on  Agricultural  Distress ;  its  Extent,  Cause, 
and  Remedy.     By  an  Old  Tory.     Is. 

Revolutionary  Causes;  witli  a  brief  Notice  of  some  late  Publications;  and  a 
Postscript,  containing  Strictures  on  Cain,  &c.     8vo. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  Frederick  Robinson,  on  moving  the 
Resolution  to  bring  in  Two  Bills,  for  regulating  the  Intercourse  between  the  West 
Indies  and  other  Parts  of  the  World.     Is. 

On  Protection  to  Agriculture.     By  David  Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P.     8vo.     3s. 

Recollections  and  Reflections,  personal  and  political,  as  connected  with  public 
Affairs  during  the  Reign  of  George  the  Third.  By  John  Nicholls,  Esq.  Member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  13th,  I6th,  and  18th  Parliaments  of  Great 
Britain,     vol.  2.  8vo.     7s. 
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The  Guahiba,  a  Tale.     By  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Wm.  Herbert.     8vo.     3s. 

The  Bridal  of  Coalchairn,  and  other  Poems.  By  John  Hay  Allan,  Esq.  Svo. 
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Brighton  Profiles  ;  or  Likenesses  drawn  in  Rhymes.  To  his  Brother  Charles. 
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Memorial  of  a  Tour  on  the  Continent,  1820.  By  W.  Wordsworth,  Esq.  8vo. 
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Catiline,  u  Trngedv,  in  Five  Acts,  with  other  Poems.  13y  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Croly,  A.M.     8vo.     8s  fid. 
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By  Edmund  Belichambeis.     8vo.     With  a  Portrait.      li!». 
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The  Lollards,  a  Tale.     By  the  Author  of  "  The  Mystery,"  &c.    3  vols.  ll.  Is. 

Conduct  is  Fate.     3  vols.      ll.  Is. 

Carwin,  the  Biloqiiist.     By  C.  B.  Brown.     3  vols.     ISs. 

Graham  Haiiiilton.     2  vols,     small  8vo.     l6s. 

The  Renegade;  from  the  French  of  M.  le  Vicomte  d'  Arlincourt.    2  vols.    12s. 

Legends  of  Scotland.  First  Scries.  Containing  Fair  Helen  of  Kirlconnel  and 
RosIIh  Castle.      By  Ronald  M'Chrunicle,  Esq.     3  vols.     12ino.      IGs.  Cd. 

Clavering  Tower.  By  Rosalia  St.  Clair,  Author  of  "  The  Blind  Beggar,"  Sue. 
4  vols.     ll.  2s. 

Chinese  Novels,  translated  from  the  Original.  To  which  are  added,  Provcrhs, 
and  moral  Maxims,  collected  from  their  classical  Books  and  other  Sources  ;  the 
whole  prefaced  hy  Observations  on  i^e  Language  and  Literature  of  Chiua.  By 
John  F.  Davis,  i'.J^S.     8vo.     8s.  Cd. 

MISCELLANIES. 

Tlie  Unitarian  Christian's  Apology  for  seceding  from  the  Communion  and  Wor- 
ship of  Trinitarian  Caurclies  ;  a  Uiscourse,  of  wliicli  the  Substance  was  delivered 
in  Lewin's  Mead  Clmpel,  Bristol,  on  the  6th  of  January,  18:^2.  With  Notts, 
iind  an  Appendix.  Bv  S.  C.  Ftipp,  B.A.  late  ol  Queen's  College,  Cainbiidije. 
Is.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancer}',  during  the  Time  of  Lord 
Eldou.  V'ol.  xix.  Part  IV.  with  Indexes  and  Naii.es  of  Cases,  cuncluding  the 
Work.     By  Francis  Vesey,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.      I'is. 

Substance  of  the  Speech  delivered  'n  the  House  of  Common*,  on  the  2()tli  of 
February,  IBii'i,  by  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  on  a  Motion  for  going  into  a  Com- 
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Practical  Obsei  Valiums  on  Mr.  Ricardo's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  and 
Taxation.     Bp  John  Stuekley  Reynolds,  Esq.     Bvo. 

Letter  of  Sir  Robert  Wilson  to  the  E'eclors  of  Southwaik,  containing  his  State- 
ment ju  the  House  ol  Commons;  with  a  Letter  of  Lord  Erskine  to  J.  G.  Lamb- 
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Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  Mr.  Adam  Blair,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Cross 
Mickle.     8vo.      10s.  6d. 

The  Conversational  Preceptor,  in  French  and  English,  consisting  of  useful 
Phrases,  arranged  under  distinct  Heads,  on  a  new  and  more  simple  Plan  than 
any  hitherto  attempted.  By  J  L.  Mabire,  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Languages.  To 
which  are  added.  Amusing  Dialogues  on  various  Subjects  of  General  Interest. 
By  M.  Le  Blanc.     6s. 6d.  halt  hound. 

Memoranda,  illustrative  of  the  Tombs  and  sepulchral  Decorations  of  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  with  a  Key  to  the  Tomb  now  exhibiting  in  Piccadilly.  Also  Remarks  on 
Miniimies,  and  Observations  on  Embalming.     Post  8vo.  with  a  Plate.     4s. 

Fr(  nch  Remembrancer  ;  or  a  New  and  easy  Method  of  recollecting  the  Gender* 
of  the  French  Nouns  Substantives,  b^'  Means  of  a  complete  Analytical  Vocabu- 
lary of  all  Fr(  nch  Nouns,  alphabetically  ai  ranged  according  to  iheir  Terinina- 
Uoiis,  and  inler-peised  with  bhoit  familiar  E.vercises.     By  D.  Boileau.    lijiuo.    8« 
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Hours  of  Contemplation  ;  or,  Essays  Pliilosopliical,  Literary,  and  Descripti'/e. 
Contniniiig  an  Essay  towards  a  philosophical  In()iiiry  into  the  revival  of  Letters 
ill  Europe.  On  the  Pleasures  which  are  wont  to  accoiiip.iny  the  niornl  Study  of 
Man.  Hints  on  the  tirst  Principles  of  Education,  &c.  By  E.  Philhps,  jun. 
l'2ino.     6s. 

Evenings  in  Autumn  j  a  Series  of  Essays,  Narrative  and  Miscellaneous.     By  " 
Nathan  Drake,  M  D.      g  vols.     8vo.     H- Is. 

'J'he  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late  William  Withering,  M.D.  F.RS.  Member 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Lisbon ;  Fellow  of  the  Linntean  Society-, 
Author  of  "  The  Botanical  Arrangement  of  British  Plants,"  &c.  To  which  is  |)re- 
fixed  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Writings.  By  William  Witherinr,  Esq. 
F.L.S.     2  vols.     8vo.     II.  7s. 

The  Rules  and  Orders  of  the  Court  for  Relief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  and  Regu- 
Lali')ns  of  the  Office  ;  also  a  List  of  the  Officers ;  the  London  and  Country  Attor- 
neys, with  the  Agents  of  the  latter,  corrected  to  tlio  present  Time  ;  a  Table  of 
the  Fees,  &c.  &c.  and  an  Appendix  containing  a  new  and  most  useful  Summary 
of  the  Insolvent  Debtors'  Act,  (1  Geo.  4.  c.  119.)  with  copious  marginal  Notes; 
occasional  Notes  of  Cases,  and  an  Index.     8vo.     3s. 

Philanthropia  Metropolitana  ;  a  View  of  the  charitable  Institutions  established 
in  and  near  Loudon,  chiefly  during  the  last  twelve  Years.  By  A.  Highmore,  Esq. 
Author  of"  Pietas  Londinensis,"  &c.  &c.     8vo.    14s. 

Lacon  :  or  many  Things  in  few  Words ;  addressed  to  those  who  think.  By 
the  Rev.  C.  Colton,  A.M.  late  Fellow  of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of 
•'  Hypocrisy,  a  Satire  ;"  "  Moscow,  a  Poem  >"  "  Critical  Remarks  on  Lord 
Byron,"  &c.  &c.     vol.  2.     8vo.     7s. 

'The  Broad  Stone  of  Honour  j  or  Rules  for  the  Gentlemen  of  England.     12mo. 
7s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Tennis.     By  a  Member  of  the  Tennis  Club. 

Abstracts  and  Extracts  of  Smith's  Lives  of  the  Berkeleys,  illustrative  of 
ancient  Manners  and  the  Constitution  ;  including  all  the  Pedigrees  in  that  ancient 
Manuscript.  To  which  are  annexed  a  copious  History  of  the  Castle  and  Manor 
of  Berkeley,  consisting  of  Matter  never  before  published,  and  biographical 
Anecdotes  of  Dr.  Jenner,  &c.  By  Thomas  Dudley  Fosbrooke,  M.A.  F.S.A. 
Author  of"  British  Monachism,"  &c.     4to.     ll.  5s. 
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WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

Horlus  Anglicus :  or,  the  Modern  English  Garden:  con- 
taining an  easy  Description  of  all  the  Plants  which  are  cul- 
tivated in  the  Climate  of  South  Britain,  either  for  Use  or 
Ornament,  and  of  a  Selection  from  the  established  Favourites 
of  the  Stove  and  Greenhouse ;  arranged  according  to  the 
System  of  Linntziis ;  including  his  generic  and  specific 
Characters;  with  Remarks  on  the  Properties  of  the  more 
valuable  Species.  By  the  Author  of  the  British  Botanist: 
will  soon  be  ready. 

Eighteen  Sermons,  intended  to  establish  the  inseparable 
Connection  between  the  Doctrines  and  the  Practice  of  Chris- 
tianity, are  printing  in  a  small  Volume,  and  will  appear  in  a 
few  Days.  They  will  be  dedicated,  by  Permission,  to  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Davids. 
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The  Sixth  Part  of  the  EncyclopfEdia  Metropolitana  will 
be  published  in  Juno. 

Mr,  George  Downes,  of  Trinity  CoUer/e,  Dahlin,  will 
publish,  ill  a  few  Days,  Letters  from  Mecklenburgh  and 
Ilolstein,  including  an  Account  of  the  Cities  of  Hamburgh 
and  Lubeck,  written  in  the  Summer  of  1820. 

Williavi  Spence,  Esq.  is  republishing;  his  Tracts  on  Poli- 
tical Economy,  viz.   I.  Britain  Independent  of  Commerce. — 

II.  Agriculture  the   Source  of   the    Wealth   of  Britain. — 

III.  The  Objections  against  the  Corn-Bill  refuted. — IV. 
Speech  on  the  East  India  Trade ;  with  Prefatory  Remarks 
on  the  Causes  and  Cure  of  our  present  Distresses,  as  origi- 
nating from  Neglect  of  Principles  laid  down  in  these  Works. 

Dr.  Meyrick  has  been  many  Years  engaged  in  collecting 
the  scattered  Notices  to  be  found  in  our  old  Poets,  Chro- 
niclers, Wills,  Deeds,  and  Inventories  of  Ancient  Armour. 
The  Result  will  appear  in  the  most  splendid  Style,  in  three 
Volumes,  imperial  4to.,  and  contain  above  100  Specimens 
of  Ancient  Armour. 

The  Rev.  /.  W.  Bellamy  is  preparing  for  Publication,  by 
Subscription,  the  Poems  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Cherry^  B.D. 
late  Head  Master  of  Merchant  Tailors  School. 

Mr.  Valpy  is  reprinting  his  Edition  of  Brotier's  Tacitus, 
in  4  Vols.  Octavo.  It  combines  the  Advantages  of  the  Paris 
and  Edinburgh  Editions,  with  a  Selection  of  Notes  from  all 
the  Commentators  on  Tacitus,  subsequent  to  the  Edinburgh 
Edition :  the  Literaria  Noiitia  and  Politica,  with  all  the  Sup- 
plements, are  also  added  ;  the  French  Passages  are  trans- 
lated, and  the  Roman  Money  turned  into  English. 

A  Magazine  in  the  French  Language,  will  be  published 
in  London  on  the  1st  of  June,  under  the  Title  of  Le  Musce 
des  Varittcs  Litteraires,  and  continued  monthly. 

Chinzica,  a  Poem,  in  Ten  Cantos,  founded  on  that  Part 
of  the  History  of  the  Pisan  Republic,  in  which  is  said  to 
have  originated  the  celebrated  Triennial  Festival,  called  the 
Battle  of  the  Bridge,  will  speedily  be  published  in  8vo. 

The  Vale  of  Chamouni,  a  Poem.  By  the  Author  of 
"  Rome,"  is  in  the  Press. 

Mr.  Nichols  is  preparing  the  fourth  Volume  of  Illustra- 
tions o(  Literary  History,  which  will  conclude  the  Eighteenth 
Century. 
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Art.    I.       On    Protection    to    Agriculture.      By   David 
Ricardo,  Esq.  M.P,     1822. 

It  is  not  a  little  humbling  to  reflect  that  the  wisdom  of  man 
is  almost  entirely  confined  to  a  periodical  change  of  prin- 
ciples, and  to  the  adoption  of  new  measures,  generally  the 
reverse  of  those,  which  he  has  been  accustomed  to  pursue. 
Disappointed  in  the  result  of  his  arrangements,  he  not  only 
questions  the  soundness  of  the  views  upon  which  they  were 
formed,  but  even  makes  haste  to  relinquish  and  abjure  them 
altogether  ;  satisfied  that  he  cannot  go  wrong,  if  he  shall  re- 
solutely advance  in  a  direction  wholly  opposite  to  that,  in 
which  he  was  wont  to  proceed.     For  example,  the  policy  of 
our  fathers  in  regard  to  trade  and  manufactures,  was  founded 
on  a  pervading   system  of  protection  and  restriction.     A 
policy  which  has  no  doubt  been  carried  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  of  practical   advantage ;    and   until  the   principle  of 
reaction  on  the  part  of  other  countries,  had  begun  to  admo- 
nish us  that  the  real  benefits  of  trade  can  only  be  perma- 
nently established  on  the  footing  of  a   liberal    reciprocity. 
At  present,  on  the  contrary,  the  public  voice  is  lifted  up  in  fa- 
vour of  an  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  and  a  complete  eman- 
cipation from  all  the  prohibitory  and  restricting  enactments, 
which  have  hitherto  regulated  the  intercourse  of  nations. 
Our  philosophical  legislators  are  found  eagerly  joining  their 
suffrages  with  those  of  the  embarrassed  merchant,  in  recom- 
mendation of  a  new  system:  impatient  to  commence  a  career 
of  experiment  and  adventure  :  and  desirous  to  be  admitted 
to  competition  with  the  whole  world,  unaided  by  bounties, 
and  unprotected  by  custom  house  exactions.     The  dangers 
of  a  second  and  worse  extreme  are,  it  is  clear,  now  before 
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us ;  and  it  will  require  all  the  weight  and  experience  of  out 
wisest  counsellors  to  defend  the  country  from  the  ettects  of 
precipitate  innovation. 

The  vacillation  and  inconsistency  now   mentioned,  have 
been   at  all  times  most  strikingly  exemplified  in  regard  to 
the   corn  laws:  for   the  pressure  always  occasioned  by  any 
considerable  deficiency  or  excess  of  produce,  on  the  consu- 
mer and  the  farmer  respectively,   creating  loud  complaints 
and  energetic  appeals  to  Parliament,  has  too  frequently  led 
to  measures  on  the  part  of  that  assembly,  which  indicated  a 
larger   share   of  good   nature   than  of  legislative  wisdom. 
Their  expedients  change  with  the  change  of  the  weather ; 
and  their  principles,  as  political  economists,  are  found  to 
receive  a  bias  from  the  state  of  the  wind,  or  the  report  of 
the  sales  at  Mark-lane.     In  such  circumstances,  reasoning  is 
useless,    and  all  reference   to  standard  authorities   and  the 
maxims  of  experience  passes  for  mere  di-iveiling.     Acts  of 
Parliaments  are  sent  forth  to  appease   the  clamorous  peti- 
tioner, much  on  the  same  principle  that  coloured  water  is 
given  to  a  whimsical  patient,  or  a  piece  of  gilded  wood  to 
a  crying  child :  the  eye  is  filled,  and  the  mouth  is  stopped 
for  the  time,  and  by  and  bye  nature  and  common  sense  return, 
to  effect  the  cure  and  restore  the  temper. 

On  the  subject  of  agricultural  distress,  two  questions  pre- 
sent themselves  for  consideration  ;  namely,  what  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  evil  complained  of;  and  secondly,  what  are  the 
most  likely  means  to  remove  or  to  mitigate  it. 

In  regard  to  the  first,  there  has  certainly  been  more  noise 
than  enough,  at  least,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  farmer's  circumstances,  from  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  From  a 
parliamentary  paper  printed  early  last  year,  we  find  that  the 
price  of  wheat  for  seven  years  preceding  was  as  follow  : 

s.    d. 

1814. 73  11 

1815 64    4- 

1816 75  10 

1817 94-     9 

1818 84.     1 

1819 73     0 

1820 65     7 

The  average  price  of  wheat,  therefore,  during  the  years 
just  specified,  is  not  less  than  76s. ;  a  return  which  is,  in  our 
opinion,  amply  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  grower  for  all 
th«  expences  of  production,  if  he  is  not  burdened   with  an 
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-excessively  high  rent,  or  impeded  by  difficultieis  of  an  un- 
common description.  From  1793  to  1800,  the  price  of  the 
same  commodity  was  as  under : 

s,  d. 

1793 48  11 

1794 51  8 

1795 74  2 

1796 77  1 

1797 53  1     • 

1798 50  3 

1799 67  6 

If  the  average  of  these  years  be  taken,  it  will  be  found  - 
rather  under  60s.  6d;  a  conclusion  which  seems  to 
weaken  the  ground  upon  which  the  farmer  establishes  at 
once  his  complaints,  and  his  claims  for  redress  and  parlia- 
mentary interference.  Nay,  if  we  strike  out  five  years  of 
scarcity,  intervening  between  1791  and  1820,  the  average  of 
the  remaining  twenty-five  years  will  not  be  equal  to  that  for 
the  last  seven  ;  we  mean,  from  1813  to  1820.  The  years  we! 
have  struck  out  and  the  respective  prices  are  these  ; 

s.  (1. 

1800 113  7 

1801 118  3 

1810 106  2 

1812 125  5 

1813 108  9 

When  these  years  are  left  out  of  the  thirty,  elapsed  be- 
tween 1790,  and  1820,  the  average  price  of  wheat  does  not 
exceed  70s. ;  whereas,  the  same  price  from  1813  to  1820  is 
76s.  Where  then  is  the  cause  for  all  the  murmurings,  and 
lamentations,  and  predictions  of  ruin,  with  which  the  ears  of 
ithe  country  have  of  late  been  assailed.  The  agTiculturists 
ihave  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  whole  market  of  the  United 
{Kingdom,  with  very  trifling  exceptions,  ever  since  the  con- 
;clusion  of  the  war ;  and  their  prices  during  that  period,  have 
laveraged  higher  than  ever  they  did  in  any  similar  period,  in 
ithe  memory  of  man,  if  we  except  two  or  three  years  in  the 
present  century,  when  we  were  afflicted  with  the  fears  and 
,even  with  the  pains  of  famine.  Even  from  1802  to  1809, 
during  the  heat  of  the  war  and  the  height  of  the  non-inter- 
course system  enforced  by  Buonaparte,  the  average  price  of 
wheat  did  not  greatly  exceed  70s.  the  quarter ;  being  nearly 
dx  shillings  under  the  average  from  1813  to  1820. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  however,  that  the  prices  of  last 
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year  were  considerably  under  the  averages  just  given;  beingi 
not  more  than  55*.  3f/.  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  in  pro^ 
portion  for  other  kinds  of  grain.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  on 
the  other  hand,  that  the  quantity  sold  at  Mark-lane  in  182U 
exceeded  considerably  the  quantity  sold  in  any  of  the  four 
preceding  years  ;  and  that  consequently  the  value  of  the  corn 
disposed  of,  does  iM)t  exhibit  the  same  rate  of  diminution 
that  is  presented  by  the  return  of  prices.  We  extract  from 
a  document  in  Mr.  Ricardo's  pamphlet,  the  following  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  quantity,  average  price,  and  total  value 
of  the  wheat  sold  in  Mark-lane  from  1817  to  1821  inclusive. 

Quantity.  Av.  Pi'ice.  Total  Value. 

1817  ....  337,264  Qrs.  ....  94.    0  .•••  £l,5S5,l5l 

1818 236,167 84*    6 1,003,7)0 

1819 285,541 72     6....      1,035,085 

1820 366,668 67     Q.-.      1,228,337 

1821  ....  428,315 55    3  ..••     1,177,867 

If  then,  the  sales  effected  in  London  were  only  in  propor- 
tion to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  we  are  warranted 
in  asserting  that  the  increased  consumption,  or  at  all  event* 
the  increased  sales,  have  more  than  compensated  for  the  di- 
minished price,  and  that  in  the  aggregate,  the  value  of  the 
farmer's  crops  has  not  materially  fallen.  The  returns  from 
Mark-lane  it  is  readily  admitted,  do  not  of  themselves  war- 
rant the  conclusion  now  stated.  It  is  at  the  same  time  con- 
sistent with  experience  to  look  for  an  enlarged  consumption, 
in  proportion  to  the  cheapness  of  the  commodity,  and  the 
means  possessed  by  the  people  at  large  of  becoming  pur- 
chasers :  and  on  this  ground  there  is  some  probability  tha^ 
the  extended  dealings  in  the  London  market,  would  be 
found  upon  enquiry,  to  afford  only  a  fair  representation  of 
similar  dealings  in  all  the  large  towns  of  the  kingdom.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  fact  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  salesf 
elsewhere,  we  find,  that  as  far  as  this  immense  city  is  con- 
cerned, the  quantity  of  wheat  sold  last  year  at  55s,  brought 
more  money  than  was  received  in  1818,  when  the  price  was* 
84s.  6d.  or  in  3819,  when  the  price  was  72s.  6d.  Th^ 
difference  in  the  former  year  is  not  less  than  170,000/.  whilst 
in  the  latter  it  amounted  to  more  than  140,000/. 

We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  small  excess  in 
quantity  over  the  customary  demand,  creates  a  depression  of 
price  much  beyond  the  proportion  of  that  excess  ;  and  also, 
that  a  deficiency  in  the  supply  has  a  corresponding  effect  ii| 
raising  the  market  to  perhaps  a  still  greater  extent  above 
the  ordinary  rate.     An  abundant  crop,   therefore,    is   not 
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always  an  advantage  to  the  farmer ;  but  notwithstanding,  in 
formingour  estimates  of  profit  and  loss,  we  should  never  for- 
get that,  if  prices  be  lowered,  it  is  because  quantity  has  been 
increased,  and  that  the  latter  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
compensates  the  former. 

But  we  maintain,  tliat  till  last  year  prices  were  not  below 
the  scale  which  is  allowed  on  all  hands  to  yield  an  ample  re- 
muneration to  the  agriculturist.  The  average  price  of  wheat 
•for  the  seven  years  preceding  1821,  was,  we  repeat,  76s. ; 
a  fact  which  proves  with  irresistible  force  both  that  the  corn 
bill  of  1815  has  operated  with  sufficient  efficacy,  arid  also, 
that  the  landholder  has  no  justifiable  argument  for  the  clamour 
which  he  has  been  pleased  to  employ  at  county  meetiugs, 
as  well  as  in  the  face  of  Parliament. 

The  agricultural  distress  then,  of  which  we  daily  hear  so 
much,  has  not  been  of  long  standing  ;  for,  till  the  last  year, 
the  prices  of  corn  were  considerably  above  the  maximum,  or 
protecting  prices  of  all  former  times.  But,  it  may  be  re- 
joined, the  prices  of  1821  were  very  much  depressed,  and 
the  prices  of  1822  are  still  lower,  whilst  the  capital  of  the 
farmer,  which  must  be  expended  year  after  year  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  cannot  long  resist  the  effects  of  such 
ruinous  operations,  and  will  accordingly  be  totally  and  irre- 
trievably lost.  Some  expedient  therefore,  must  be  speedily 
adopted,  otherwise  the  land  will  be  left  unploughed,  and  the 
wrecks  of  our  capital  conveyed  to  other  countries,  where  it 
may  be  employed  with  greater  advantage.  Something  in 
short,  must  be  done  to  console  and  relieve  the  disheartened 
and  embarrassed  husbandman. 

As  the  distresses  in  question,  are  every  where  acknow- 
ledged to  proceed  from  an  excessive  production  which  has 
for  the  time  deranged  the  wonted  relation  between  demand 
and  supply,  the  means  of  relief  are  neither  very  obvious,  nor 
if  viewed  in  the  light  of  correct  policy,  can  any  of  them  be 
altogether  free  from  objection.  The  expedient  which  most 
naturally  presents  itself,  is  that  which  is  actually  adopted  by 
government,  and  which  consists  in  aftbrding  to  the  farmer 
the  means  of  reserving  his  stock  of  produce  for  the  choice  of 
an  improved  market.  A  million,  advanced  at  the  moderate 
interest  of  three  per  cent,  upon  the  security  of  corn  lodged 
in  proper  warehouses,  may  possibly  have  the  effect  of  ex- 
tending a  temporary  relief  to  such  farmers  as  from  their 
local  situation  can  avail  themselves  of  the  arrangement.  Aid 
has  frequently  been  granted  to  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer upon  a  similar  principle,  and  of  course  no  objection 
can  be  uraed  againiit  the  meabure  on  the  ground  of  motive  or 
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usage ;  still  from  the  very  nature  of  tlie  case  itself,  and  the 
cumbrous  quality  of  agricultural  produce,  it  may  be  doubted 
Jiow  far  the  benevolence  of  Parliament  is  likely  to  prove 
effectual.  It  is  not  diflicult  to  find  objections  to  all  such  ex- 
pedients, inasmuch  as  they  necessarily  interfere  more  or  less 
with  the  natural  adjustment  of  supply  and  demand  ;  and  raost 
readers  accordingly,  will  admit  the  justness  of  the  following 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Ricardo,  however  little  they  may  be 
disposed  to  allow  their  application  in  the  circumstances  now 
before  us. 

"  If  the  cause  of  the  low  price  of  corn  be  owing  to  an  abundant 
quantity  in  the  country,  and  not  to  an  abundant  quantity  hurried 
prematurely  to  market,  by  the  distress  of  the  farmers,  the  pro- 
posed remedy  will  be  really  mischievous,  as  in  that  case  we  must 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  low  prices,  and  increased  consumption, 
which  is  always  in  a  degree  consequent  on  low  prices  before  the 
supply  will  adjust  itself  to  the  demand,  and  prices  become  again 
remunerative.  By  the  encouragement  thus  given  to  storing  corn 
for  a  twelvemonth,  the  period  of  glut  may  be  retarded,  but  it  must 
come  at  last.  On  the  other  supposition  that  from  alarm  or  dis- 
tress, more  than  a  due  proportion  of  corn  is  prematurely  sent  to 
market,  and  that  before  the  next  harvest,  the  whole  supply  will,  in 
consequence,  prove  deficient,  and  the  price  will  rise  :  I  must  ob- 
serve, that-sharp-sighted  individuals,  prompted  by  a  regard  to  their 
interest  can  discover  this,  if  it  be  so,  with  more  certainty  than 
Government.  Money  is  not  wanted  to  purchase  the  wheat  thus 
unduly  brought  to  market ;  nothing  is  required  but  a  conviction  of 
the  probability  of  a  diminished  supply  or  an  increased  demand, 
and  a  probable  rise  of  price  to  awaken  the  spirit  of  speculation. 
If  there  were  any  well  founded  opinion  of  such  a  rise,  we  should 
soon  witness  a  more  than  usual  activity  among  the  corn-dealers. 
When  there  was  a  prospect  of  continued  wet  weather  just  before 
the  harvest  of  last  year,  did  we  not  see  an  immediate  spring  in  the 
price  of  corn,  &c.  &c. 

In  answer  to  the  above  remarks,  as  applied  to  the  parti* 
cular  question  of  agricultural  distress,  it  will  be  enough  to  say 
that  it  is  just  because  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  deficiency 
before  harvest,  nor  even  then,  that  the  relief  in  question  is 
vouchsafed  to  the  farming  interest.  Could  sharp-sighted  in- 
dividuals foresee  a  scarcity,  and  thereupon  commence  exten- 
sive purchases  of  corn,  the  expedient  now  proposed  would 
not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  as  he  himself  describes  it, 
"  really  mischievous."  As  however  the  gift  of  prescience 
is  denied  to  mortals,  they  must  be  content  to  proceed  on  the 
ground  of  probability ;  holding  themselves  prepared  to  turn 
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to  advantage  the  contingencies  which  they  cannot  anticipate; 
and  little  as  we  know  as  to  what  a  year  may  bring  forth,  the 
most  ignorant  requires  not  to  be  told  that  the  seasons  in  this 
climate  are  extremely  uncertain,  and  moreover,  that  years  of 
plenty  are  commonly  succeeded  at  a  certain  distance,  by 
years  of  comparative  scarcity.  The  periodical  ebbs  and 
(lows  of  abundance  and  want,  are  not  confined  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  lean  kine  swallowed  up  those  which 
were  fat  and  well  favoured,  but  are  experienced  every  where, 
and  nay,  even  subjected  to  the  result  of  probable  calculation, 
within  a  given  cycle  or  term  of  years.  The  farmer,  there- 
fore, who  locks  up  his  corn,  and  accepts  pecuniary  accom- 
modation in  order  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  establishment, 
proceeds  to  a  certain  extent  on  known  ground,  and  trusts  to 
a  chance  of  which  the  value  may  be  roughly  estimated  if  it 
cannot  be  accurately  determined.  There  is  no  Joseph  to 
certify  him  at  what  period  the  years  of  plenty  shall  be  suc- 
ceeded by  years  of  less  abundance  ;  but  he  knows  that  suclj 
years  will  come  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  and  it  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  unreasonable  to  rely  upon  their  occurrence 
for  the  improvement  of  his  property.  Like  all  other  chances 
however,  the  one  under  consideration  has  its  evil  as  well  as 
its  good  ;  and  if  prices  do  not  rise  in  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent or  succeeding  year,  the  condition  of  the  farmer  who 
may  avail  himself  of  the  Government  loan,  will  instead  of 
being  ameliorated,  only  prove  so  much  the  more  depressed. 

In  the  midst  of  suffering  and  adversity,  blame  is  frequently 
attached  where  there  is  no  fault,  and  relief  is  as  frequently 
expected  where  no  relief  can  come.  The  agriculturist,  in 
the  case  now  before  us,  ascribes  much  of  the  evil  which 
bears  upon  him,  to  the  operation  of  Mr.  Peel's  bill,  as  it  is 
usually  called,  and  deprecates,  of  course,  the  continuance  of 
a  system  fraught  with  so  much  direct  ruin  and  confusion. 
It  is  maintained  by  the  opponents  of  that  wise  act  of  legis- 
lature that  money  has  been  thereby  forcibly  raised  in  value 
25  per  cent.,  according  to  some ;  50,  and  even  60  per  cent., 
according  to  others.  These  persons,  however,  as  Mr.  Ki- 
cardo  justly  observes,  found  their  statements,  not  on  the 
condition  of  things  which  subsisted  when  the  bill  in  question 
passed,  but  on  facts  respecting  our  currency,  which  had 
long  ceased  to  exist  before  that  event  took  place.  In  1813 
and  1814,  the  depreciation  of  paper  compared  with  gold  was 
at  its  highest  point,  the  market  price  of  the  latter  being  then 
6/.  8s.  and  even  5/.  IO5.  per  ounce ;  but  in  1819,  when  Mr, 
Peel's  bill  passed  into  a  law,  the  value  of  paper  was  only  five 
per  cent  below  its  ancient  standard,  gold  at  this  period  beino- 
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4/.  2s.  or  at  tlie  most  4/.  3^.  the  ounce.  The  assertion,  there- 
fore, that  the  measure  now  mentioned,  raised  the  value  of 
our  currency  50  or  60  percent,  is  founded  in  error,  and  gives  a 
very  unfair  view  of  the  operation  of  a  statute,  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  times  had  rendered  absolutely  necessary.  It 
was  expedient,  as  the  author  well  observes,  that  an  end  should 
be  put  to  a  state  of  things  which  allowed  a  company  of  mer- 
chants to  regulate  the  value  of  money  as  they  might  think 
proper:  and  the  only  point  which,  in  1819,  could  come  under 
consideration  was,  whether  the  standard  should  be  fixed  at 
4/.  2s.,  which  was  the  price  of  gold,  not  only  at  the  time 
when  Parliament  was  legislating,  but  its  price  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  four  preceding  years,  or  whether  the  ancient 
standard  of  3/.  17*.  lOld'.  should  be  restored. 

*'  Between  these  two  prices  Parliament  was  constrained  to  de- 
termine, and  I  think  in  choosing  to  go  back  to  the  ancient  standard, 
it  pursued  a  wise  course. — If,  indeed,  in  1819,  or  immediately  pre- 
ceding 1819,  gold  had  been  at  5/.  lOs.  an  ounce,  no  measure  could 
have  been  more  inexpedient  than  to  make  so  violent  a  change  in 
all  subsisting  engagements,  as  would  have  been  made  by  restoring 
the  ancient  standard  ;  but  the  price  of  gold,  as  I  have  already  said, 
was  then,  and  had  been  for  four  years,  about  irl.  2s.,  never  above 
and  frequently  under  that  price  :  and  no  measure  could  have  been 
so  monstrous  as  tliat  which  some  reproach  the  House  of  Commons 
for  not  having  adopted,  namely,  of  fixing  the  standard  at  5l.  lOs. ; 
that  is,  in  other  words,  after  the  currency  had  regained  its  value 
within  5  per  cent,  of  gold,  under  the  operation  of  the  bad  system, 
again  to  have  degraded  it  to  30  per  cent,  below  the  value  of  gold." 

The  rise  of  value  in  the  currency,  and  the  consequent  de- 
pression of  the  value  of  goods,  would  have  been  confined 
to  5  per  cent,  had  not  the  Bank,  in  their  anxiety  to  resume 
payments  in  coined  gold,  raised  somewhat  the  bullion  market, 
and  thereby  still  further  elevated  money  and  sunk  commodi- 
ties. We  know  not  to  what  extent  the  Bank  is  chargeable 
on  the  ground  now  stated ;  for  as  Mr.  Ricardo  seems  a  little 
offended  at  that  establishment,  for  not  having  adepted  his 
bullion  scheme  of  payments,  some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  exaggeration  of  controversy,  and  for  the  warmth  of 
personal  feeling.  At  the  most,  ho\yever,  the  effects  of  cash 
payments  cannot  have  extended  to  more  than  10  per  cent,  in 
depreciating  agricultural  and  all  manufactured  commodities; 
a  change  which,  as  it  operates  equally  on  all  money  transac- 
tions, and  acts  for  as  well  as  against  every  one  who  buys  and 
sells,  cannot  possibly  have  produced  more  than  a  small  share 
of  the  embarrassments  and  defalcations  of  which  the  landed 
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interest  complains.  To  repeal  the  bill  of  1819,  therefore, 
would  be  the  most  unwise  expedient  that  ever  entered  into 
the  head  of  a  desperate  speculator,  intent  only  upon  present 
relief,  and  totally  regardless  of  the  future.  Parliament  has 
accordingly  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  every  proposal  having  that 
repeal  for  its  object:  and  the  country  may  congratulate  itself 
upon  the  comparative  impunity  with  which  so  important  a 
step  as  the  general  resumption  of  cash  payments  has  been 
accompHshed. 

Taxation,  a  never-failing  topic  of  declamation  and  com- 
plaint, is  next  laid  hold  of,  as  the  main  source  of  agricultural 
calamity,  and  Parliament  has  accordingly  been  dunned  with 
petitions  to  relieve  farmers  from  their  share  of  the  public 
burdens,  and  thereby  to  re-establish  them  in  their  wonted 
prosperity.  This  clamour  is  likewise  founded  in  ignorance. 
Taxes  which  press  equally  upon  all  do  not  press  upon  the 
occupier  of  land  in  particular ;  and  all  such  imposts  as  af- 
fect him  as  a  producer,  if  they  have  been  some  time  in  ex- 
istence, have  found  a  compensation  by  raising  the  price  of 
his  commodity  to  the  consumer.  Farm  produce  has  not 
been  lowered  in  consequence  of  new  taxes,  which,  meeting 
with  an  accidental  excess  in  the  supply,  have  prevented  the 
agriculturist  from  finding  that  compensation  which  every 
producer  looks  for  in  an  addition  to  his  prices.  On  the  con- 
trary, not  only  are  the  taxes  which  more  immediately  affect  the 
farmer,  of  considerable  standing,  but  they  are  such  as  have 
been  proved  by  experience  to  be  perfectly  compatible  with 
a  high  price  of  raw  produce  ;  for  all  that  are  now  in  exist- 
ence, and  many  more,  were  exigible  in  1812  and  1813, 
when  the  average  price  of  wheat  was,  respectively,  125  and 
108  shillings  the  quarter.  In  fact,  the  taxes  which  bore 
upon  the  farmer,  as  a  producer,  have  been  greatly  lightened, 
and  several  of  his  other  charges  have  been  likewise  diminish- 
ed, since  prices  began  to  decline — a  circumstance  which 
ought  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  most  unthinking, 
and  exposed  the  fallacy  of  many  a  plausible  argument. 

On  this  part  of  the  subject  the  reasoning  of  Mr.  Rieardo 
is  equally  just  and  striking.  Were  all  the  taxes  which  feed 
the  exchequer  repealed  at  one  sitting  of  Parliament,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  farmer  would  not  be  bettered  in  the 
slightest  degree  ;  for,  says  he,  "  there  is  no  other  rational 
solution  of  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  agricultural  produce  but 
abundance,"  and  the  repeal  of  taxes  would  not  diminish  the 
quantity  of  corn.  This  opinion,  however,  at  once  so  sound 
and  so  obvious,  he  finds  it  necessary  to  defend  against  the 
charge  that 
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**  Those  who  maintain  that  on  no  reasonable  grounds  can  it  be 
shewn  that  taxation  is  the  cause  of  agricultural  distress,  and'of  the 
low  price  of  corn,  are  sometimes  represented  as  maintaining  that  a 
repeal  of  taxes  will  afford  no  relief.  Such  a  conclusion  shows  a 
want  of  candour  or  of  intelligence,  for  it  is  perfectly  consistent  to 
maintain  that  taxation  is  not  the  cause  of  some  particular  distress, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  insist  that  a  repeal  of  taxes  would  give  re- 
lief. When  Lord  John  Russell's  horse  falls  because  he  trips  over 
a  stone,  and  is  enabled  to  get  up  again  when  relieved  from  the 
burthen  of  his  harness,  it  would  surely  be  incorrect  to  say  that  the 
horse  fell  because  he  was  burthened  with  harness ;  though  it  would 
be  right  to  assert  that  the  tripping  over  the  stone  threw  him  down, 
while  the  relief  from  the  confinement  of  the  harness  enabled  him 
to  get  up  again.  For  my  own  part,  then,  being  of  opinion  that 
almost  all  taxes  on  production  fall  finally  on  the  consumer,  1  think 
that  no  repeal  of  taxes  could  take  place  which  would  have  any 
other  effect  than  to  relieve  consumers  generally  of  a  part  of  the 
burthens  which  they  now  bear.;  I  am  convinced  that  there  are 
causes  of  distress  to  the  producers  of  a  particular  commodity, 
arising  from  abundant  quantity,  from  which  no  practicable  repeal 
of  taxes  could  materially  relieve,  particularly  if  the  commodity  be 
agricultural  produce." 

In  all  this  we  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Ricardo.  The  in- 
ferences, however,  to  be  drawn  from  his  reasoning,  must  be 
confined  to  the  home  trade  in  corn,  and  ought  not  to  be  ex^ 
tended  to  the  hypothetical  condition  of  a  free  intercourse 
between  all  the  farmers  and  all  the  consumers  in  Europe — 
a  consummation  which  he  appears  to  wish  very  devoutly. 
In  that  case,  the  amount  of  our  taxation,  as  affecting  gene- 
rally the  cost  of  production  and  the  scale  of  prices,  would 
come  to  be  considered  in  a  very  different  light,  and  would 
appear  to  every  intelligent  eye  as  involving  such  a  pecu- 
larity  in  our  situation,  as  will  long  preclude  an  absolute 
freedom  of  exchange  in  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil,  between 
us  and  the  neii;hbouriug  nations  of  the  Continent.  Taxes 
may  not  affect  the  agriculturist  when  viewed  in  relation  to 
his  dealings  with  the  merchant  and  manufacturer  of  our  own 
country,  where  all  bear  the  same  burdens  ;  but  they  may 
and  Mould  affect  him  deeply  as  soon  as  he  entered  into  com- 
petition with  the  farmers  of  France  and  Poland,  where  taxa- 
tion is  comparatively  unfelt. 

Mr.  Kicardo  has  not  attended  sufficiently  to  tliis  circum- 
stance. In  constructing  a  corn  bill  he  would  make  no  al- 
lowance for  <jre«er«Z  pressure  of  taxes  in  this  country,  because 
all  classes  pay  as  well  as  the  farmer;  and  it  is  only  for  those 
taxes,  such  as  tithes  and  poor's  rates^  which  are  supposed  to. 
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bear  upon  the  occupier  of  land  exclusively,  that  he  would 
provide  any  compensation,  in  opening  an  intercourse  with 
foreigners  in  the  trade  of  corn.  There  cannot  certainly  be 
any  doubt  that,  in  this  particular,  his  views  are  radically 
wrong.  If,  for  instance,  the  cost  of  production  in  this  coun- 
try, owing  to  our  taxes  generally,  and  our  higher  scale  of 
prices  consequent  thereupon,  should  be  sixty  shillings,  whilst 
the  same  cost,  on  the  Continent,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
taxation  and  a  lower  scale  of  prices,  should  be  only  forty 
shillings,  is  the  British  farmer  entitled  to  no  protection, 
merely  because  other  British  subjects  are  taxed  as  highly  as 
he  is  ?  Or,  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  urge,  as 
the  foundation  of  such  an  opinion,  that  as  general  taxation 
only  raises  the  general  price  of  goods,  and  does  not  alter 
their  relative  value,  such  taxation  does  not  *'  subject  us  to 
any  disadvantage  in  our  commerce  with  foreign  countries  !'* 
It  is  the  general  high  price  and  not  the  relative  value,  which 
determines  our  power  of  competing  with  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer :  and  therefore,  if,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  it  costs 
more  to  raise  corn  in  England  than  in  Poland,  it  is  of  no 
earthly  consequence,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  trade  are 
concerned,  whether  that  greater  cost  arises  from  taxes  which 
affect  all  classes,  or  from  those  which  affect  only  the  hus- 
bandman. But  Mr.  Ricardo  thinks  differently,  and  main- 
tains that  the  only  protection  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the 
farmer,  and  the  only  bounty  accorded  to  him  on  exportation, 
is  the  amount  of  the  difference  of  the  taxes  which  he  pays, 
when  compared  with  the  other  producers  of  his  own  coun- 
try ;  and  then,  says  he,  "  the  course  of  trade  would  be  left 
precisely  on  the  same  footing,  as  if  ive  were  wholly  an  un- 
taxed country i  and  every  person  were  at  liberty  to  employ 
his  capital  and  skill  in  the  way  he  should  think  most  benefi- 
cial to  himself." 

He  is  of  course  very  angry  with  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, who  lately  gave  in  their  report,  and  who  conclude 
their  recommendations  to  the  House  in  the  following  words : — 
"  If  the  circumstances  of  this  country  should  hereafter  allow 
the  trade  in  corn  to  be  permanently  settled  upon  a  footing 
constantly  open  to  all  the  world,  hut  subject  to  such  a  fixed 
and  uniform  duty  as  might  compensate  to  the  British  grower 
the  difference  of  expence  at  which  his  corn  can  he  raised  and 
brought  to  market,  together  with  the  fair  rate  of  profit  upon 
the  capital  employed,  cotnpared  with  the  exp)ense  of  produce 
lion,  and  other  charges  attending  corn  groivn  and  imported 
from  abroad,  such  a  system  would,  in  many  respects,  be  pre- 
ferable to  any  modification  of  regulations  depending  upou 
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ttverage  prices,  with  an  ascending  and  descending  scale  of 
duties ;  because  it  would  prevent  the  efl'ects  of  combination 
and  speculation,  in  endeavouring  to  raise  or  depress  those 
averages,  and  render  immaterial  those  inaccuracies,  which 
from  management  or  negligence  have  occasionally  produced 
and  may  again  produce  such  mischievous  eJQTects  upon  our 
market ;  but  your  Committee  rather  look  forward  to  such  a 
system  as  fit  to  be  kept  in  view  for  the  ultimate  tendency  of 
oar  law,  than  as  practicable  within  any  short  or  definite  pe- 
riod." 

He  is  indignant  that,  in  the  above  allusion  to  a  "  fixed 
and  uniform  duty,"  the  Committee  have  paid  no  respect  to 
the  "  principle  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  shew  is  the 
only  sound  one,"  namely,  that  the  duty  should  merely  coun- 
tervail the  peculiar  burthens  to  which  the  grower  of  corn  is 
subject;  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  even  proceeded  tore- 
commend  such  a  fixed  duty  as  will  compensate  to  the  Bri- 
tish grower,  the  difference  of  expense  at  which  his  com  can 
be  raised  and  brought  to  market,  compared  with  the  expense 
of  production  and  other  charges  attending  corn  grown  and 
imported  from  abroad.  He  deplores  tliat  no  hope  is  held  out 
that  we  shall  at  any  future  time  be  enabled  to  purchase  corn 
at  as  cheap  a  price  as  British  industry  shall  he  enabled  to 
obtain  it  lor  us :  that  no  security  is  given  to  the  British 
capitalist  that  wages  shall  not  be  unnaturally  raised  iu  this 
country,  by  obliging  the  labourer  to  purchase  corn  at  a  dear, 
and  not  at  a  cheap  rate — a  security,  he  adds,  so  essential  to 
the  keeping  up  the  rate  of  profits  :  and,  above  ail,  that  the 
farmer  is  not  encouraged  to  look  forward  to  a  time  when  be 
will  be  spared  from  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  com- 
modity which  he  raises,  and  which  are  so  destructive  to  his 
interests.  Instead  of  aiming  at  these  objects,  paramount  to 
all  others,  in  the  mind  of  Mr.  Ricardo,  the  Committee  ac- 
knowledge that  their  views  are  directed  towards  such  a  com- 
pensation to  the  British  grower,  as  will  make  up  to  him  the 
ditference  between  the  expense  of  raising  corn  here,  and 
producing  it  from  the  Continent. 

As  the  three  points  above  mentioned,  namely,  cheapness 
of  food,  low  wages,  and  steady  prices  of  corn,  are  much  in- 
sisted upon  by  Mr.  llicardo  and  his  school,  as  the  main 
source  and  support  of  national  prosperity,  let  us  enquire 
briefly,  whether,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  this  coun- 
try, they  are  at  all  attainable,  and  whether,  if  attained,  they 
would  be  productive  of  any  advantage.  a    i-^n^u  ,t;-Aiud\ 

Cheapness,  every  one  is  aware,  is  a  mere  relative  term  ; 
and,  of  cour&c,  corn  may  be  dear  at  205.  per  quarter,  and 
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it  may  be  cheap  at  CO*.  A  working  man  with  two  shillings 
a  day  will  find  himself  at  least  as  comfortable  with  wheat  at 
the  latter  price,  as  he  would  with  eight- pence  a-day,  were 
wheat  at  the  former  price  :  and,  indeed,  the  other  necessaries 
of  life,  being  taken  into  consideration,  he  would  be  even 
more  comfortable  with  the  higher  wages  and  the  higher  price 
of  corn.  This  Mr.  Ricardo  himself  would  not  deny.  He 
would  further  admit  too,  that,  were  wheat  to  be  permanently, 
or  even  for  any  considerable  length  of  time,  as  low  as  20*., 
wages  would  come  down  in  the  proportion  we  have  men- 
tioned ;  for  he  knows  well  that  so  close  is  the  connection 
between  the  expense  of  maintenance,  and  the  reward  of 
labour,  that  wages,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  would  be  de- 
termined by  the  average  price  of  the  most  common  food. 

Now,  suppose  this  end  is  attained.  Wheat  is  sold  for 
20s.  a  quarter,  and  mechanics  work  for  eight-pence  a-day. 
What  is  gained  by  this  revolution  in  prices?  Nothing! 
When  things  had  once  settled  on  their  new  level,  they  would 
proceed  as  before :  and  if  the  country  were  prosperous,  the 
scale  of  prices  would  gradually  ascend,  as  is  uniformly  the 
case  in  all  thriving  communities.  In  fact,  we  cannot  disco- 
ver any  one  advantage  likely  to  result  from  a  permanent 
depression  of  prices  in  any  country  under  the  sun ;  and  in 
this  country,  situated  as  it  is  at  present,  the  very  attempt 
to  bring  about  such  a  change  would  infallibly  ruin  all  classes, 
unhinge  the  whole  structure  of  society,  derange  the  princi- 
ples on  which  all  commercial  and  money  engagements  are 
founded,  and  inevitably  create  all  the  misery  and  confusion 
of  a  national  insolvency.  AVere  the  value  of  money  dou- 
bled, or  tripled,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise  for  the  pub- 
lic creditor  30,000,000Z.  a  year,  or  for  private  debtors  to  dis- 
charge their  obligations,  whether  of  principle  or  interest. 
In  one  word,  the  Utopia  of  Mr.  Ricardo  could  only  be  ushered 
in  by  an  universal  bankruptcy,  a  cancelling  of  all  engage- 
ments, and  a  renewal  of  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
on  a  fresh  foundation. 

But  all  tliese  evils  would  be  amply  compensated  in  th© 
eyes  of  our  author  by  the  high  pro/its  which  would  result 
from  the  low  wages,  contemplated  by  him  as  the  tirst  and 
most  happy  fruits  of  cheap  corn  all  over  the  kingdom.  This, 
the  reader  requires  not  to  be  told,  is  one  of  the  points  on 
which  Mr.  Ricardo  has  run  mad,  and  therefore  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  reason  with  him  on  its  merits  and  bearing.  Profits,  he 
thinks,  never  rise  but  when  wages  iall,  and  wages  never 
rise  but  at  the  expense  of  profits :  therefore,  if  you  wish  to 
keep  profits  up  you  must  keep  wages  down.     '*  If  goods,' 
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\o  uso  liis  own  words,  "  worth  1000/.  require  at  one  tiiite 
labour  which   cost  800/.,  and  at  another  time,  the  price  of 
the  siune  quantity  of  labour  is  raised   to  900/.,  profits  will 
fail  from  '200/.  to  100/."     Now,  pursue  the  reasoning  a  little 
farther  and  you  will  find  that  if  labour  were  reduced  to  GOO/, 
the  profits  would  rise  to  400/. ;  and  again,  if  the  former  were 
reduced  to  500/.  the  latter  would  rise  to  500/. — a  state  of 
.things  so  delig]itful   to  the  imagination   of  a  capitalist  that 
it  is  by  no  means  surprising  certain  minds  should  be  seduced 
by  its  charms.     There  is  one  little  condition,  however,  upon 
which  the  whole  rests,  and  which  is,  indeed,  essential  to  the 
very  conception  of  the  case,  even  as  a  matter  of  theory, 
namely,  that  the  goods,  in  all  changes  of  circumstances,  must 
he  held  "  worth  1000/."    Labour  may  fall  and  corn  may  iall, 
but  the  money  price  of  the  hypothetical  goods  must  not  fall. 
In  all  cases  and  at  all  events  they  must  stand  at  the  1000/. 
Do  not  the  ver}''  terms  of  this  hypothesis  expose  its  absur- 
dity '     And  is  is  not  amazing  that  a  writer  of  the  experience 
imd  sagacity  of  Mr.  Ricardo  should  ever  have  imagined  that 
the  market  price  of  goods   would,  in  the  ordinary  circum- 
stances  of  society,    remain  for  any  length  of  time   above 
the  cost  of  production  !     Capital,  every  one  knows,  finds  its 
level,  as  well  as  labour  or  any  other  commodity  which  has 
to  compete  for  employment :  and  if  profits  were  extraordi- 
narily high  for  a  time,  capital  would  encrease,  and,  by  a  very 
natural  process,  understood  by  all  men,  would  reduce  profits 
again  to  the  ordinary  rate  attainable  in  the  general  market 
of  Europe.     It  is   perfectly  obvious,  therefore,    that  were 
wages  much  lowered,  the  commodities  produced  by  labour 
would  be  lowered  in  the  same  proportion ;  for  the  competi- 
tion of  capitalists,  ever  on  the  watch  to  make  the  most  of 
their  property,  would  assuredly  prevent  the  continuance  of 
exorbitant  profits  in  any  department  of  industry,    whether 
manufacturing  or  agricultural.     In  order  then  to  secure  high 
profits,  the  amount  of  capital  in  the  country  must  be  dimi- 
nished relatively  to  the  demand  for  its  use  ;  it  being  estab- 
lished,   beyond  all    controversy,    that  the    principle  which 
regulates  the  price  of  all   other  things  is  applicable,  in  its 
fullest  extent,  to  money  as  an  instrument  of  production  or 
as  the  medium  of  commercial  exchanges.     How  childish  is 
it,  therefore,  in  Mr.  Ricardo  to  exclaim, 

*'  There  is  no  other  way  of  keeping  profits  up  but  by  keeping 
wages  down.  In  this  view  of  the  law  of  profits,  it  will  at  once  be 
seen  how  important  it  is  that  so  essential  a  necessary  as  corn, 
which  so  powerfully  affects  wages,  should  be  at  a  low  price  ;  and 
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how  injurious  it  must  be  to  the  community  generally,  that,  by 
prohibitions  against  importation,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  culti- 
vation of  our  poorer  lands  to  feed  our  augmenting  population  ! !" 

The  third  motive  adduced  for  such  low  prices  of  corn  as 
would  place  us  nearly  on  a  footing  of  equality,  in  this  re- 
spect, with  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  is  the  assurance  of 
steadiness  in  our  grain  markets,  and  a  consequent  exemption 
from  those  fluctuations  to  which,  from  the  effects  of  good 
and  bad  seasons,  we  have  hitherto  been  exposed. 

It  will  be  readily  granted,  on  all  hands,  that,  if  we  were 
accustomed  to  draw  our  supplies  from  the  whole  of  Europe 
instead  of  the  more  limited  territory  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
tlie  effects  of  a  very  good  or  a  very  bad  year  would  not  be 
so  immediately  or  so  deeply  felt;  because  such  is  the  variety 
of  soil  and  climate  among  the  nations  of  Europe  that  compa- 
rative scarcity  in  one  would  probably  be  compensated  by 
comparative  plenty  in  another.  If  we  drew  nearly  the  ivhole 
of  our  supplies  from  abroad,  and  that,  too,  indiscriminately, 
and  without  attaching  ourselves  to  any  one  or  two  markets 
in  particular,  the  price  of  corn  in  England  would,  no  doubt, 
be  more  steady  than  it  is  at  present,  when  restricted  to  the 
produce  of  our  own  soil. 

It  is  only,  however,  upon  the  supposition  that  we  draw  a 
great  proportion  of  our  food  from  abroad  that  the  advantage 
of  steadiness  in  price  will  be  secured  ;  for  if  we  still  depended 
upon  ourselves  for  the  main  supply,  we  must  continue  sub- 
ject to  the  vicissitudes  which  arise  from  the  varying  nature 
of  the  seasons.  But  where  is  the  man  who  would  recommend 
that  we  should  cease  to  be  an  agricultural  people,  and  trust  to 
the  French  or  the  Poles  for  the  staff  of  life !     Mr.  Ricardo 
himself  would  not  venture  to  administer  such  advice ;  and  if 
he  did  not,   his  promised  steadiness  of  price  would  prove  an 
empty  dream.  If  we  habitually  take  but  a  small  proportion  of 
our  corn  from  our  neighbours,  they  will  raise  only  a  small  quan- 
tity to  meet  our  demand ;  and  thus  in  a  bad  year  at  home,  as 
we  cannot  expect  more  than  our  usual  supply  from  abroad, 
we  should  be  nearly  in  the  same  condition  as  if  we  did  not 
import  at  all. 

But  the  steadiness  of  price  to  be  effected  by  an  open  trade 
•with  corn  merchants  in  foreign  parts,  is  to  arise  not  only 
from  an  unrestricted  importation,  but  also,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, from  the  facilities  thereby  supplied  to  a  copious  expor- 
tation into  those  countries,  whensoever  an  abundant  crop 
shall  have  overstocked  our  markets  at  home.  Miserable, 
indeed,  will  be  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  when  farmers 
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shnll  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  forlorn  hope !  Wheat 
is  raised  on  the  Continent  at  about  40*.  the  quarter,  a  price 
which,  it  seems,  is  "  amply  suilicient  to  compensate  the 
foreign  grower  lor  the  whole  cost  of  production :"  that  com- 
modity, therel'orc,  would  not  be  imported  from  England  by 
any  continental  merchant  but  when  it  was  so  extremely 
cheap  here  tJiat  he  could  count  upon  a  profit  at  two  pounds 
the  quai'ter,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  commission, 
freight,  and  warehouse  rent,  and  perhaps  a  small  duty 
chargeable  in  liis  own  port.  If  this  statement  be  correct, 
and  Mr.  Ricardo  himself,  is  our  authority  for  the  sum  given 
as  the  remunerative  price  of  wheat  on  the  Continent,  it  fol- 
lows that  no  relief  could  be  expected  here  from  exportation, 
until  the  price  of  our  best  corn  had  sunk  to  about  30«.  per 
quarter.  If  40s.,  or  a  little  above  40*.  be  the  ordinary  price 
of  wheat  in  the  principal  markets  of  Europe,  it  is  clear  that 
foreigners  would  take  none  from  us  except  when  our  prices 
were  eight  or  ten  shillings  under  theirs.  And  if  it  should 
happen  that  the  abundance  experienced  in  England  were 
likewise  extended  to  our  neighbours  abroad,  as  would  most 
likely  be  the  case,  then  the  relief  in  question  could  not 
be  obtained  until  our  prices  had  fallen  even  much  lower  than 
30*.  And  does  any  sane  man  look  forward  to  such  a  con- 
dition of  things  with  complacency,  and  call  it  a  national 
good  !  Would  it  be  desirable,  taking  England  as  she  now 
stands,  to  see  prices  gradually  sink  so  low  as  that  exporta- 
tion of  our  wheat  at  30*.  should  be  esteemed  a  relief  and  a 
deliverance ! 

But  we  deny,  after  all,  that  steadiness  of  price  would  be 
the  result  of  the  freest  trade  in  corn  that  could  be  established. 
The  effect  of  good  and  bad  seasons  would  still  be  felt,  and 
prices  would  vibrate  as  much  and  as  frequently  as  they  do 
at  present.  Let  the  reader  consult  the  following  table,  ex- 
tracted from  the  Agricultural  Report,  and  he  will  perceive 
that  the  boasted  effects  of  free  exportation  diminish  to  a  mere 
shadow. 

*•.  d.                                                   Quarters. 

In  1128  the  price  of  wheat  was  48  5|  with  an  excess  of  import  of   70,527 

1732 23  8i  with  an  excess  of  export  of  202,058 

1740..... 45     Oi 46,822 

1743 22     1     371,429 

1750 28  lOi 947,323 

1757 ....53  4    with  an  excess  of  import- •   130,017 

1761 26  lOj  with  an  excess  of  export..  441,956 

'  In  1728,  it  will  be  observed,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
48«.  6irf.,  and  that  four  years  after  it  had  fallen  to  2ds.  Sid., 
or  less  than  the  half.     The  same^thing  occurs  in  1740,  as 
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compared  with  1743.  The  fall  exceeds  50  per  cent.  Tho 
years  1757  and  1761  present  a  similar  fact ;  a  fall  of  price 
from  535.  4c?.  to  26s.  lOfcf.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
during'  these  immense  flactuatlons,  there  was  an  unlimited 
freedom  of  export  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  we  be- 
lieve, to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

How,  then,  with  such  facts  before  him,  can  Mr.  Ricardo 
found  any  hope  of  exemption  from  varying  prices,  on  more  ex- 
tensive freedom  of  trade?   Have  we  not  seen  that,  when  the 
ports  were  open  on  both  sides,  and  corn  sent  to  and  fro  be- 
tween England  and  the  Continent,  as  if  they  had  been  parts  of 
tlie  same  kingdom,  prices   changed  from  year  to  year,  to  a 
greater  extent,  and  within  shorter  periods,  than  takes  place 
at  present  under  a  system  of  positive  restriction?     From 
1814  to  1820  inclusive,  the  highest  price  was  94*.  Qd.,  and 
the  lowest  65*.  7c?.     And  even  if  we  take  in  the  year  1821, 
of  which  the  average  was  55*.  3c?.  we  shall  not  have  a  single 
instance  of  a  decline  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  price  of  wheat ; 
whereas  between  1728  and  1761  the  price  of  that  article  rose 
three  times  and  fell  three  times,  somewhat  more  than  50  per 
cent ;  and  that  too,  at  a  period  when  the  prices  of  corn  in 
England  and  on  the  Continent  were  nearly  on  the  same  level. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  in  the  extreme,  to  hold  out  the  ex- 
pectation of  steady  prices  to  the  agriculturists  of  this  country; 
from  a  renewal  of  the  international  trade  in  corn,  even  on 
the  most  unrestricted  footing  that  could  be  devised.     After 
having  submitted  to  a  complete  revolution  in  our  domestic 
trade,  after  having  raised  the  value  of  money  to  double  its 
present  amount,  after  having  unsettled  all  the  relations  which 
subsist  between  borrower  and  lender,  between  national  secu- 
rities and  private  income,  we  should  find  that  the  effects  of 
a  very  fruitful  year,  or  at  least  of  a  series  of  such  years, 
would  be  as  much  felt  as  ever,  and  that  wheat  which,  in  one 
season,  sold  for  48s.  would,  in  two  or  three  seasons  after, 
bring  no  more  than  23s.     We  trust,  therefore,  that  amidst 
the  thousand  proposals  submitted  to  Parliament  for  relieving 
the  farmer,  no  steps  will  be  taken  with  the  view  of  realizing 
Mr.  Ricardo's  dream  of  a  free  trade  in  corn.     The  voice  of 
experience  and  of  common  sense  proclaims  at  once  its  danger 
and  its  absolute  futility.     To  render  it  either  practicable  or 
safe  we  must  retrace  the  principal  steps  we  have  taken  for 
the  last  thirty  years ;  throw  ofif  the  load  of  four  hundred  mil- 
lions of  debt,  and  twenty  millions  of  annual  taxes ;  and,  in 
a  word,  counteract  the  progress  of  society,  of  habits  aad  in- 
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stitutions,  during  the  most  important  epoch  that  Great  Bri- 
tain has  ever  witnessed. 

At  the  end  of  the  late  war  it  occurred  to  many  individuals 
in  Parliament  and  out  of  it,  that,  owing  to  the  advancement 
and  probable  increase  of  manufactures  on  the  Continent,  our 
high  prices  of  corn  and  labour  might,  perhaps,  render  us 
incapable  of  competing  with  the  French  and  Germans,  in 
the  great  market  of  Europe :  and  fears  were  entertained,  ac- 
cordingly, and  not  without  some  reason,  that  the  artizans  of 
England,  who,  during  the  course  of  hostilities,  had  supplied 
nearly  the  whole  world  with  their  productions,  would,  in 
consequence  of  the  high  scale  of  prices  recently  established 
among  them,  be  ultimately  confined  to  the  supply  of  their 
own  countrymen.  The  experience  of  seven  years  has,  how- 
ever, completely  proved  that  these  apprehensions  were 
groundless  :  for  such  is  our  superiority  in  skill,  capital,  and 
materials,  that  our  manufacturers  are  able  to  undersell  those 
of  the  Continent,  even  in  their  own  markets,  and  in  those 
articles  too,  in  the  making  of  which  they  have  attained  the 
greatest  proficiency.  The  leading  motive,  therefore,  to  lower 
our  scale  of  prices  is  withdrawn.  The  higher  price  of  our 
food  and  labour  is  amply  compensated  by  the  excellence  of 
our  machinery,  the  abundance  of  capital,  the  cheapness  of 
coal,  and  the  active  ingenuity  of  our  workmen.  Could  Mr. 
Kicardo  have  urged,  as  a  reason  for  bringing  down  our  scale 
of  prices  to  that  of  our  neighbours,  the  alarming  fact  that 
these  last,  aided  by  cheap  food  and  low  wages,  were  now  sup- 
planting us  in  their  own  country,  as  well  as  in  foreign  parts, 
and  that  we  were  no  longer  able  to  bring  goods  to  market 
on  terms  fitted  to  compete  with  them  on  neutral  ground, 
then,  indeed,  his  arguments  would  have  been  entitled  to  the 
most  serious  attention,  and  his  projected  remedies  would  have 
claimed  at  once  our  gratitude  and  the  deepest  reflection.  As 
matters  stand,  however,  they  are  not  only  useless  and  inex- 
pedient, but  positively  hurtful  and  indefensible. 

We  meant  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  corn-bill  now 
before  Parliament,  and  to  canvass  the  merits  of  the  several 
proposals  laid  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the  form  of 
resolutions.  These,  however,  as  the  subject  must  now  be 
familiar  to  every  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  such  mat- 
ters, shall  be  shorter  than  we  originally  intended  ;  nothing 
being  more  tiresome  than  a  mere  abstract  of  speeches,  pro- 
nounced, as  many  of  them  are,  in  great  ignorance,  or,  which 
is  still  worse,  in  the  bitter  spirit  of  party  controversy. 

We  observe  that  since  we  began  this  article  the  proposal 
for  granting  a  million,  on  low  interest,  to  relieve  the  eml>ar- 
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rassed  farmer,  has  been  withdrawn ;  and  as  the  chance  of 
good  resulting  from  it  was  extremely  uncertain,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  whether  the  policy  actualiy  adopted  be  advanta- 
geous of  otherwise.  To  lend  money  in  such  circumstances 
is  as  much  contrary  to  usage  as  to  sound  principle,  and  per- 
haps on  these  accounts  alone  it  is  better  that  the  expedient 
has  been  relinquished. 

Friendly  as  we  are  to  the  agricultural  interest,  as  one  of 
the  main  props  and  ornaments  of  the  country,  we  regret  to 
observe  that  the  advocates  of  that  interest,  in  either  House 
of  Parliament,  demand  too  much  in  the  way  of  protection 
and  high  price ;  because,  if  they  gain  their  end,  in  the  mean 
time,  tliey  will  only  thereby  pave  the  way  for  measures  of  a 
decidedly  opposite  nature,  whenever  a  bad  season  or  two 
shall  have  roused  the  feelings  of  the  working  classes,  and  led 
them  to  petition  the  Legislature.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands, 
that  a  duty  of  a  certain  amount  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
British  grower  against  the  competition  of  foreigners,  and, 
moreover,  that  a  substitution  of  duty  for  prohibition,  within 
given  limits,  would  be  an  improvement  on  the  system  adopted 
in  1815.  The  amount  of  that  duty,  however,  and  the  price 
at  which  importation  should  be  allowed,  are  points  upon 
which  the  land-owner  and  the  consumer  are  at  issue,  and 
which  will  continue  to  divide  Parliament  as  long  as  there  are 
men  who  produce  food  and  men  who  use  it. 

All  things  considered,  a  moderate  protection,  in  the  end, 
will  best  answer  the  views  of  both  parties ;  and,  perhaps, 
there  is  no  rate  more  likely  to  accomplish  the  object  desired 
than  70*.,  as  the  average  price  at  which  importation  should 
be  permitted  to  commence,  with  a  duty  of  155.  per  quarter, 
on  the  wheat  imported.  Lord  Londonderry's  proposal  to 
allow  of  importation  at  80*.,  and  until  prices  shall  fall  to  705., 
with  a  duty  of  12s.  whilst  vibrating  between  these  ex- 
tremes, would  no  doubt  answer  equally  well ;  particularly 
if  taken  in  connection  with  the  additional  duty  of  5s.  per 
quarter,  during  the  first  three  months  of  importation.  What- 
ever scale  be  adopted,  and  whatever  regulations  be  enforced, 
no  immediate  relief,  it  is  clear,  can  accrue  to  the  agricul- 
turist ;  for  as  he  already  possesses  a  monopoly  of  the  market, 
and  cannot  possibly  look  for  an  efficient  bounty  to  encourage 
him  to  export  his  produce,  he  must  wait,  let  Parliament  do 
what  it  will,  until  things  find  their  natural  level ;  until  the 
supply  shall  adjust  itself  to  the  demand  ;  until  the  abundance 
of  the  late  good  years  shall  have  been  somewhat  absorbed  in 
the  comparative  poverty  of  others,  which  are  perhaps  at  no 
great  distance. 
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One  word  (o  Mr.  Ricardo.  Is  lie  determined  to  persevere 
in  his  strange  views  in  regard  to  the  law  of  profits;  to 
maintain  that  wages  can  never  rise  hut  wiien  profits  fall ; 
that  the  latter  cannot  improve  except  at  the  expense  of  the 
former;  and  to  draw  from  this  groundless  hypothesis  the 
more  groundless  and  mischievous  conclusion,  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  enrich  a  country  is  to  ensure  low  prices  of 
corn  to  the  farmer,  and  low  wages  to  the  labourer?  In  cer- 
tain supposable  circumstances  the  doctrine  may  be  hypothe- 
tically  true,  that  as  labour  and  tho  profits  of  stock  constitute 
the  whole  cost  of  production,  so  in  proportion  as  the  return 
from  the  one  is  encreased,  the  return  from  the  other  must 
be  diminished  ;  yet,  practically  speaking,  the  operation  of 
that  law  is  confined  to  very  narrow  limits,  and  is  even,  in 
many  cases,  completely  reversed  ;  nothing  being  more  com- 
mon than  to  find  wages  and  profits  rising  together  and  falling 
together  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  At  all  events  no 
person  of  experience  will  ever  entertain  the  opinion,  which 
Mr.  Ricardo  appears  to  sanction,  that,  if  wages,  owing  to  a 
very  low  price  of  corn,  were  to  fall  50  per  cent.,  profits 
would  immediately  rise  50  per  cent.  The  notion  is  bad 
enough  as  a  mere  theoretical  tenet ;  but  it  deserves  marked 
reprobation  when  made  the  ground  of  a  practical  measure, 
and  the  rule  for  legislating  on  the  interests  of  the  two  great 
classes  of  the  comrauaity,  the  capitalist  and  the  labourer. 


Art.  II.  France  for  the  last  Seven  Years;  or,  the  Bour- 
bons. By  W.  H' Ireland,  Member  of  the  Atha7i<Bum  of 
Sciences  and  Arts  at  Paris.  8vo.  456  pp.  12s.  Whit- 
takers.     1822. 

Soon  after  Bonaparte's  return  to  Paris  from  his  banishment 
to  Elba,  the  name  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Ireland  was  "  articulated" 
to  him  by  Count  Pavetri.  Mr.  Ireland  was  confused,  the 
blood  rushed  into  his  countenance,  and  the  powers  of  speech 
were  wholly  denied  him.  Bonaparte  addressed  hira  with  a 
few  quick  and  laconic  phrases,  and  having  developed  the  in- 
most recesses  of  his  soul  by  a  very  hard  look,  ordered  him  the 
Cross  and  the  Pension  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  True  it  is, 
that,  owing  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Ireland  received 
neither  of  these  "  flattering  testimonies  of  the  Emperor's 
favour;"  but  to  his  credit  be  it  spoken  as  a  man  of  grateful 
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temper,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  promise,  he  has  thought  it 
his  duty  to  write  a  book  iu  praise  of  Bonaparte,  and  in  abuse 
of  every  body  else. 

In  pursuit  of  this  great  object,  he  has  not  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  be  more  scrupulous  than  Lady  Morgan,  Mr.  Hob- 
house,  or  any  other  writer,  of  either  sex,  of  the  same  Jacobi- 
nico-Imperia!  school ;  and  accordingly,  whether  he  presents  to 
his  readers  facts  which  he  witnessed,  or  stories  which  he 
heard,  he  has  drawn  most  copiously  upon  the  stores  of  his 
imagination.  As  a  compiler  of  traditions,  or  a  composer  of 
legends,  Mr.  Ireland  would  hold  a  distinguished  rank  ;  and, 
whenever  the  Gesta  Romanorum  are  held  to  exceed  Livy  and 
Tacitus  as  historical  authorities,  we  think  the  Gesta  Gal- 
lorum  now  before  us,  will  be  cited  as  the  most  veracious  annals 
of  modern  France. 

It  would  be  unjust,  if  we  were  to  strip  the  great  variety  of 
secret  anecdotes  which  it  has  fallen  to  Mr.  Ireland's  lot  (no 
doubt,  exclusively)  to  obtain,  of  any  of  the  benefit  which  it 
may  derive  from  the  gorgeous  splendour  of  his  style.  We 
shall  therefore  endeavour  to  divest  the  gem  as  little  as  possible 
of  its  costly  setting  ;  and,  whenever  our  readers  perceive  any 
unusual  deviation  from  our  own  homeliness  and  simplicity, 
even  if  we  should  chance  to  omit  the  ancient  landmarks  of 
inverted  commas,  we  entreat  them  to  believe  that  we  are  not 
trespassing  upon  another  man's  ground,  with  any  fraudulent 
intention  of  claiming  it  as  our  own. 

The  state  of  "  coalesced  Europe,"  when  Bonaparte  arrived 
in  Elba,  was  somewhat  uncomfortable.  "  A  vacuum  suc- 
ceeded in  the  human  intellect,  and  we  bent  around  a  stupified 
gaze,  in  search  of  that  blazing  comet,  whose  erratic  and 
eccentric  light  had  so  late  astounded,  but  was  seen  no  more." 
In  order  to  relieve  themselves  from  these  unpleasant  feel- 
ings, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Allied  Powers  con- 
nived at  Napoleon's  escape ;  and  the  supposition  is  corro- 
borated by  the  similar  line  of  conduct  which  they  pursued  on 
a  former  occasion. 

"  The  return  of  Bonaparte  from  Egypt,  was  a  matter  perfectly 
well  understood  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe,  whose  intention 
it  was  to  make  him  instrumental  in  restoring  the  Bourbons  to  the 
throne  of  France  ;  for,  if  no  such  intention  bad  existed,  it  was  mo. 
rally  impossible  that  be  could  have  effected  a  landing,  as  he  must 
have  been  captured  by  the  4eets  of  England,  or  the  countless 
cruizers  which  covered  the  seas,  and  were  always  upon  the  look 
out."     P.  2A. 

That  he  might  free  himself  from  the  suspicions  of  royalism, 
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which  he  had  thus  so  unwittingly  excited,  he  determined, 
much  ngainsthis  will,  to  put  some  one  of  the  Bourbon  family 
to  death ;  and  after  much  deliberation  he  "  selected"  the 
Duke  d'Enghien  as  his  victim.  It  is  not  generally  known 
however,  that  after  he  had  taken  the  trouble  of  infringing  the 
law  of  nations,  by  violating  a  neutral  territory,  in  order  to 
secure  the  person  of  this  gallant,  high-minded,  and  unoffend- 
ing Prince,  he  was  so  averse  to  do  the  very  thing  ior  which 
he  had  seized  him,  "  that  he  hesitated  to  atlix  his   signature 

to  the  fatal  instrument,  until  urged  by  Prince ."     It  is 

perhaps  generally  known  that  no  "instrument"  at  all  was 
signed  ;  but  that  the  whole  process  of  the  murder  was 
arranged  by  telegraphic  dispatches  between  Paris  and  Vin- 
cennes. 

Mr.  Ireland  gathers  his  information  from  all  quarters  indis- 
criminately ;  from  the  antichamber  of  the  Tuilleries,  or  the 
boutique  of  the  Fauxhourg ;  from  the  Emperor  himself,  or 
from  "  a  very  respectable  tradesman  in  Paris:"  and  the  de- 
pendence which  may  be  placed  upon  his  narratives  is,  we 
doubt  not,  in  each  case  pretty  equal.     This  very  respectable 
tradesman  had  heard  his  father  fifty  times  relate,  how  when 
he  was  on  duty  as  a  national  guard  at  the  Temple,  he  had 
great  curiosity  to  seethe  Dauphin;   and  how  he  managed  to 
get  posted  in  the  unhappy  Prince's  apartment.     Here  he  saw 
in  bed  a  miserable  object  covered   with  sores,  "much  taller 
from  the  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  back,"  than  it  was  possible 
the  Dauphin  could  be,  from  the  height  which  the  very  respec- 
table tradesman's  father  knew  him  to  have  attained  six  months 
before.     The  sagacious  centinel,  on  a  hint  from  the  gaoler, 
held  his  tongue  while  any  mischief  could  happen  to  himself 
from  blabbing  ;  and  now  that  the  revival  of  his  story  can  only 
do  mischief  to  his  king  and  country,  he  commissions  his  son 
to  tell  Mr.  Ireland,  who  he  is  quite'sure  will  tell  all  the  world, 
that  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  hired  a  child  whom  they 
poisoned,  as  apseudo  Dauphin;  and  without  making  any  poli- 
tical use  of  the  real  Prince,  from  motives  of  sheer  humanity, 
winked  at  his  escape;  and  turned  him  loose  into  the  world 
after  they  had  butchered  his  father,  mother,  and  aunt ;  and  this 
too  at  a  time  when  they  must  have  known  the  importance  of 
cutting  up  by  the  roots  even  the  most  remote  sucker  from  the 
main  stem  of  royalty,  if  they  sought  to  consolidate  their  own 
ambitious  schemes. 

On  these  grounds,  and  on  the  opinion  of  "  one  Gentleman" 
whom  he  has  "  frequently  consulted,"  Mr.  Ireland  persists  in 
believing  Mathurin  Bruno  to  be  the  son  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
thisbelief  is  strongly  corroborated,  it  seems,  by  the  pertina- 
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city  of  the  good  people  of  Rouen,  who  long  supplied  the 
claimant  "not  only  with  the  absolute  necessaries  of  life,  but 
even  delicacies  of  the  table,  with  wines  of  the  choicest  quality." 
Really  the  trade  of  Perkin  Warbeck,  in  spite  of  imprison- 
ment, is  not  the  worst  of  all  speculations. 

The  French  are  an  odd  people  in  their  enthusiasm.  When 
Bonaparte  alighted  at  the  portal  of  the  Tuilleries,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Hundred  Days,they  not  only  hustled  him 
up  stairs  on  their  shoulders,  amid  his  repeated  cries  of"Soi/ez 
sage  mes  bons  enfans !  soyez  sageje  vous  en  prie  /"  (we  thought 
the  Emperor  spoke  better  French),  but  they  tore  off'  one  of 
the  flaps  of  his  coat  in  "  the  general  impulse  which  approxi- 
mated to  madness."  This  delicious  mania  was  carried  to  a 
still  greater  extent,  in  a  visit  which  he  soon  afterwards  paid 
to  a  young  lady's  boarding-school,  founded  under  his  own 
auspices. 

*'  No  sooner  was  It  known  that  Napoleon  had  arrived  to  honour 
the  institution  with  his  presence,  than  all  the  young  ladies  en  masse 
rushed  forward  to  testify  their  gratitude  to  their  munificent  bene- 
factor ;  it  was  in  vain  that  the  persons  placed  as  their  guardians, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  education,  had  recourse  to  threats  and  in- 
treaties  in  order  to  restrain  this  natural  flow  of  affection ;  neither 
coercive  or  soothing  measures  were  productive  of  the  desired  effect, 
wherefore  they  were  abandoned  to  the  unrestrained  demonstration 
of  their  exuberant  feelings,  which  were  carried  to  such  a  height, 
that  the  Emperor,  oppressed  by  the  sentiment,  burst  into  tears*; 
when^finding  himself  relieved,  he  mingled  with  the  youthful  crowd, 
embracing  some,  and  presenting  to  others  his  hand  to  be  kissed, 
and  thus  emboldened  by  his  condescending  familiarity,  his  young 
protegees  began  by  rifling  him  of  his  pocket  handkerchief,  which 
was  immediately  torn  into  ribbands,  and  then  subdivided,  to  be 
delivered  in  pieces  to  the  craving  applicants ;  not  contented  with 
this,  the  skirt  of  his  coat  was  put  into  a  state  of  requisition,  for 
while  occupied  in  caressing  those  in  front,  a  phalanx  in  the  rear, 
literally  curtailed  with  apairof  shears,  several  inches  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  grey  surtout,  all  which  he  submitted  to  with  heartfelt 
delight,  and  on  retiring  to  regain  his  carriage,  (being  unable  to  sup- 
press them)  tears  again  found  vent,  when  placing  his  hand  to  his 
eyes,  he  was  heard  to  articulate  these  words  :  —  Foici  le  comble  du 
bonheur — ceux-ci  sont  les  plus  beaux  momens  de  ina  vie  J  J"     P.   107. 

In  these  instances,  compared  with  his  former  life,  the  sen- 
timental Emperor  reversed  the  common  order  of  procedure; 
he  commenced  by  being  sansculotte,  and  ended  by  being  sans 
surtout — most  people,  if  they  had  their  choice,  would  pa^rt 
with  the  first,  last;  but  this  is  not  the  only  case  in  which  Na^ 
poleon  put  rx  Kxra&vco. 
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We  omit  sundry  anecdotes,  which  "  have  never  been 
hitherto  published,"  because  among  Ibem  we  find  Bonaparte's 
well-known  bonmot;"JS<  moijevousreconnais  aussi par  voire, 
Pied-DE-Stael!"  wliicheverybody  must  admit  is  translated 
quite  according  to  the  letter,  if  not  according-  to  the  spirit. 
"  Arid  you  are  equally  recognisable  to  me,  by  your  PiED-DE- 
Stael" — neither  do  we  insert  any  of  the  curious  histories, 
"  told  for  a  positive  matter  of  fact," — "received  through  the 
channel  of  a  person  whose  veracity  there  is  no  cause  to 
doubt:"  and  "  related  immediately  after  the  fact  had  trans- 
pired ;"  because  in  the  two  first  cases  it  would  be  rude  to  con- 
tradict the  assertions  made ;  and  in  the  last  we  do  not  very 
plainly  see  how  the  truth  of  the  narrative  is  a  consequence  to 
De  fairly  deduced  from  the  premises  laid  down.  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, it  is  to  be  drawn  much  in  the  same  way  as  when  we  are 
assured  that  Mr.  Ireland  "  having  been  personally  acquainted 
with  Labedoyere,  is  (on  that  account)  enabled  to  give  some 
statements  not  generally  known."  If  i^-e  have  not  quite  for- 
gotten the  language  of  the  schools,  we  should  whisper  tliat  this 
sort  of  reasoning  belongs  to  the  class  called  non  sequitur. 

It  may  be  as  well  however  to  remark,  obiter,  that  Mr.  Ireland 
makes  some  trifling  mistakes  about  theBelgian  campaign;  first 
of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  were  not  beaten  at  Quatre  Bas  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  French,  after  a  hard-fought  day,  fell  back 
on  Frasnes.  Secondly,  the  French  had  nearly  90,000  men  on 
the  field  of  Waterloo,  not  69,000.  Thirdly,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington in  that  battle,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Prussians,  had 
64,000  men  under  his  command,  not  90,000*.  Fourthly — but 
this  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion,  and  therefore  we  shall  not 
combat  it — Mr.  Ireland  and  his  friends  think  that  Lord  Wel- 
lington and  Blucher  ought  not  to  have  advanced  so  promptly 
after  the  "  affair^  of  Waterloo.  If  we  had  lost  a  Cross  and 
a  Pension  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  this  very  movement, 
we  dare  say  we  should  think  the  same. 

Without  knowing  it,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ireland  has  made  owe 
classical  allusion.  Beside  the  grave  of  Labedoyere,  stands  a 
cypress  which  "  is  constantly  divested  of  its  boughs  by  the 
visitants."  We  recollect  but  a  single  tree  which  possessed  a 
similar  marvellous  power  of  self-reproduction — Labedoyere's 
may  bear  the  same  motto, 

Uno  avulso  non  deficit  alter. 

Of  the  extent  of  Mr.  Ireland's  general  attainment  in  this 

*  The  data  upon  which  these  computations  are  founded  beyond  dispute,  arc 
given  ill  an  Article  on  General  Gourgand's  Campaign  in  France  and  Belgiuna. 
3-  C.  November,  1818. 
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way,  weliave  a  few  decisive  instances.  He  ia.\ks  of  Hygiea 
(p.  54.)  prima  mohile  (131.)  besides  announcing  himself  in 
his  title-page  as  Member  of  an  Athanosum.  He  alludes,  as 
if  be  were  familiarly  acquainted  with  it,  to  a  system  of  punc- 
tuation applied  to  Horace,  which  would  make  "  the  poems 
of  that  famous  Roman  satirist  produce  a  direct  contrary 
meaning;"  and  he  prints  Mrs.  Jordan's  epitaph  in  the  follow- 
ing exquisite  Latinity. 

♦*  Dorothea  Jordan,  quae  per  multos  annos  Londine  cuique  aliis 
Brittanniae  Urbibus,  Scaenam  Egregice  Ornavit,  Obiit  30  nodas 
Julii,  1816,  Annos  Nata  50."     P.  308. 

Mr.  Ireland,  perhaps,  will  be  gratified  to  hear  that  Mr. 
Examiner  Hunt  transcribed  this  unparalleled  morceau  into 
his  Newspaper,  verbatim  et  literatim,  a  few  Sundays  back. 


Art.  III.  Memoir  of  Richard  Roberts  Jones,  ofAberdaron, 
in  the  County  of  Caernarvon,  in  North  Wales  ;  exhibiting  a 
remarkable  Instance  of  a  partial  Power  and  Cultivation  of 
Intellect.    8vo.    50  pp.  Portrait.    Cadell  &  Arch.    1822. 

The  extraordinary  subject  of  this  very  interesting  little  me- 
moir, is  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  residing  in  a  small  sea-port  on 
the  wildest  part  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  His  father  is  in  cir- 
cumstances of  extreme  poverty,  and  occasionally  employs 
himself  in  fishing,  or  in  voyages  from  Aberdaron  to  Liverpool, 
in  a  small  boat.  Richard  was  born  in  1780,  and,  by  certain 
constitutional  defects,  particularly  weakness  of  eye-sight,  was 
disqualified  from  the  more  robust  bodily  labour  in  which  the 
situation  of  his  parents  made  it  desirable  he  should  be 
employed. 

.  At  about  nine  years  of  age,  he  was  instructed  by  his 
mother  and  his  younger  brother,  to  read  the  Bible  in  \V  elsh. 
He  then  attempted  the  acquisition  of  English,  in  which  how- 
ever he  is  far  from  a  proficient.  The  reasons  which  he  assigns 
for  the  difiiculty  of  this  language,  is  that  the  orthography  is 
unfixed,  and  that  the  pronunciation  changes  every  ten  years. 
By  the  aid  of  a  boy  in  the  parish-school,  he  commenced  Latin 
at  fifteen  ;  and,  though  unable  to  attpnd  this  school  himself  at 
the  stated  hours,  he  frequently  made  use  of  the  books  which 
he  found  in  it,  during  the  absence  of  the  other  boys,  and  thus 
added  largely  to  his  stock  of  information.  About  the  same 
time  he  acquired  a  mode  of  writing,  which  though  evidently 
self-taught,  is  particularly  (egible. 
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When  nineteen  he  purchased  a  Greek  grammar  of  a  Welsh 
poet ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  accident  threw  in  his  way  an 
Epitome  of  Buxtorfs  Hebrew  Grammar.  The  discovery  to 
which  his  initiation  into  Hebrew  led,  must  he  not  a  little  gra- 
tifying to  such  of  our  Cambrian  friends,  as  possess  pedigrees 
in  Chaldeo,  and  can  confidently  annex  their  genealogy  to  the 
Pra^ademite  Kings. 

♦*  Of  the  ardour  with  which  he  engaged  in  tliis  pursuit,  some  idea 
may  be  formed  by  the  following  singular  anecdote,  which  is  related 
in  his  own  hand-writing :  *  If  it  had  not  been  the  reverse  of  fortune, 
I  would  study  a  little  of  Hebrew  music.  A  short  time  before  I 
commenced  to  study  Hebrew,  I  dreamed  ;  and  saw  in  my  dream 
Johan.  Buxtorfius  singing  Hebrew  psalms  to  the  harp ;  viz.  as  he 
sang  psalms,  he  played  the  harp  with  his  hands,  and  sang  with  his 
voice.     He  stood  upon  a  mound  opposite  to  my  father's  house.' 

*♦  On  being  asked  b}'  a  friend,  how  he  could  have  known  the  lan- 
guage in  which  Buxtorf  sang,  if  he  had  not  then  commenced  the 
study  of  Hebrew  ?  he  replied,  that  he  knew  very  little  of  Hebrew 
when  the  dream  occurred  to  him  ;  that  he  sung' the  twelfth  chapter 
of  the  Psalms,  the  whole  of  which  Richard  repeated  by  memory  ; 
that  the  person  who  appeared  to  him,  whoever  he  was,  had  a  He- 
brew book  with  points  lying  near  him,  and  that  the  harp  was  a  very 
large  one,  of  the  ancient  Welsh  construction."     P.  7. 

Poor  Richard's  inaptitude  to  labour,  and  the  total  ignorance 
of  the  remainder  of  his  family  as  to  the  object  or  the  value  of 
pursuits  so  widely  differing  from  their  own,  brought  down 
upon  him,  very  frequently,  anger,  remonstrances,  and  blows. 
Having  accompanied  his  father  to  Liverpool  in  the  year  1804, 
he  wandered  into  a  bookseller's  shop.  Here  the  singularity 
of  his^ppearance  soon  attracted  notice,  and  by  a  casual  bounty 
he  was  presented  with  a  few  books  ;  amongst  which  were  the 
Anahcta  Grceca  Minora,  Schurhardiillorologium  Hebrceuni, 
Virgil  and  Blair's  Grave.  The  greater  part  of  his  library, 
however, was  unfortunately  lost  or  damaged  by  the  upsetting 
of  his  boat  in  his  voyage  home. 

Fresh  severities  awaited  his  increase  of  learning;  but  it  was 
not  until  his  shoulders  bore  the  marks  of  an  iron  poker,  that  he 
determined  to  quit  his  paternal  hut.  Having  collected  his  few 
books,  he  took  the  road  to  Caernarvon,  wholly  unprovided  with 
money.  His  burden,  lik^  ^sop's,  grew  lighter  as  his  journey 
lengthened;  for  board  and  lodging  could  only  be  purchased  by 
the  disposal  of  part  of  his  literary  stock  ;  so  that  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Bangor,  he  possessed  nothing  but  some  fragments  of  a 
JLutin  and  Greek, and  a  Welsh  and  Latin  dictionary. 

Bishop  Cleaver  was  struck  by  his  appearance  ;  clothed  him, 
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encouraged  him  in  his  pursuits,  employed  him  in  his  garden, 
and  presented  him  with  some  useful  books ;  among  which 
were  Schrevelius's  Lexicon,  and  Robert  Stephens's  Greek 
Testament.  After  about  two  months  he  betook  himself,  with- 
out assigning  any  reason,  to  the  Isle  of  Anglesey ;  where  he  re- 
mained about  half  a  year  under  the  roof  of  the  Rev.  John  Wil- 
liams, principally  employing  himself  in  the  study  of  Greek. 
His  departure  hence  also  is  involved  in  some  mystery  :  and  the 
cause  of  it  is  thus  recorded  in  his  own  hand-writing. 

"  *  I  dreamed  at  TrefFos  :  and  I  saw  in  my  dream  the  head  of 
Herod  brought  into  the  parlour,  and  the  hair  thereof  bearing  three 
colours  mixed,  viz.  black,  red,  and  the  colour  of  brimstone  burn- 
ing ;  and  I  heard  that  the  death  of  Herod  was  sadly  lamented  ; 
wherefore  his  head  was  received  with  great  veneration  and  honour. 
And  I  heard  that  Herod  was  beheaded  in  the  battle  against  the 
TocXxTxt  AXXo^poye?,  when  fighting  against  them  at  the  head  of  one 
of  the  Roman  armies  :  consequently  my  iveffaie  tvas  changed  at 
Trejhs  .' .'"'     P.  12. 

Some  French  refugees,  whom  he  met  in  Anglesey,  supplied 
him  with  a  grammar :  and  by  some  farther  assistance  from 
them,  he  not  only  reads  their  language,  but  speaks  it  with  a 
good  accent.  He  has  since  acquired  an  equal  knowledge  of 
Italian. 

From  TrefFos  he  repaired  again  to  Liverpool :  where  his 
appearance  is  thus  described. 

"  His  person  and  dress  at  this  time  were  extremely  singular  :   to 
an  immense  shock  of  black  hair  he  united  a  buahy  beard  of  the  same 
colour.     His  clothing  consisted  of  several  coarse  and  ragged  vest- 
ments, the  spaces  between  which  were  filled  with  books,  surround- 
ing him  in  successive  layers,  so  that  he  was  literally  a  walking 
library.    These  books  all  occupied  their  proper  stations,  being 
placed  higher  or  lower,  according  as  their  sizes  suited  the  confor- 
mation of  his  body  ;  so  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  situation  of 
each,   and  could   bring  it  out,    when  wanted,   without  difficulty. 
When  introduced  into  a  room,  he  had  not  the  least  idea  of  any 
thing  that  surrounded  him  ;   and  when  he  took  his  departure,   he 
appeared  to  have  forgotten  the  entrance.    Absorbed  in  his  studies, 
he  had  continually  a  book  in  his   hand,  to  which  he  frequently  re- 
ferred, as  if  to  communicate  or  receive  information,  and  apparently 
under  a  conviction,  that  every  person  he  met  with  was  as  much  in- 
terested in  such  studies  as  himself. — His  sight  was  imperfect,  his 
voice  sharp  and  dissonant ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  his  appearance  and 
manners  grotesque  in  the  highest  degree ;  yet,  under  all  these  dis- 
advantages, there  was  a  gleam  in  his  countenance  which  marked  in- 
telligence, and  an  unaffected  simplicity  in  his  behaviour  which  con- 
ciliated regard.''     1*.  13, 
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It  was  necessary  however  for  his  support,  that  he  should  be 
permanently  employed  ;  and  as  he  professed  to  have  been 
brought  up  a  sawyer,  he  was  engaged  by  a  person  in  that 
trade.  ^\  hen  put  into  the  pit,  he  worked  at  first  wilh  extra- 
ordinary activity;  but  his  tffbrts  by  degrees  relaxed,  till  he  fell 
breathless  and  exhausted  at  full  length  on  his  lace,  piteously 
calling-  for  help.  It  seems  that  he  had  worked  at  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  arms  length,  without  being  aware  of  the  necessity 
of  advancing  his  feet.  When  lifted  up,  he  complained  bitterly 
of  his  evil  treatment,  and  of  being  put  under  ground.  Upon 
farther  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  only  sawing  to  which  he 
had  been  used,  was  that  of  the  branches  of  timber  fallen  in  the 
Welsh  woods. 

For  the  next  six  months  he  appears  to  have  been  com- 
fortably posted,  by  some  benevolent  persons  in  Liverpool,  in 
a  situation  in  which  he  could  uninterruptedly  pursue  his  stu- 
dies. But  his  disposition  was  restless,  and  packing  up  his 
books,  which  were  increased  by  Pagninus's Thesaurus  Liiiguse 
Sanctae,  Erpenius's  Arabic  Grammar,  and  Bythner's  Lyra 
Prophetica,  he  returned  to  Aberdaron.  His  father  for  a  time 
•*  was  not  so  fierce  against  him  ;"  but  when  his  little  cash 
was  exhausted,  his  former  barbarous  treatment  was  renewed, 
and  he  sought  refuge  once  more  in  Liverpool.  Here  "  his 
ambition,"  as  he  says,  "  brought  upon  him  many  troubles  and 
offences,  almost  inextricable  and  innumerable;"  and  in  the 
course  of  these,  he  was  obliged  to  part  with  his  Hebrew  Bible. 
To  replace  this,  and  to  obtain  instruction  in  Chaldee  and  Sy- 
riac,  he  resolved  upon  a  journey  to  London  ;  and,  accordingly 
in  the  summer  of  1807,  deposited  his  few  remaining  hooks  in 
the  folds  of  his  dress,  threw  a  small  package  over  his 
shoulder,  and  with  a  long  pole  in  his  hand,  round  which  was 
rolled  a  map  of  the  roads,  set  off  for  the  great  city  on  foot. 

But— Qmic?  Roma  facial?  He  could  find  no  employment, 
nor  obtain  assistance  "  by  any  means  whatever  "  So  he  made 
his  way  to  Dover,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  passing  to  the 
Continent.  Fortune  however  threw  him  in  the  way  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  Dock-yards;  who  allowed  him  break- 
fast, gave  him  a  chest  to  keep  his  books  in,  and  paid  him 
2s.  4cl.  a-day  for  sifting  ashes,  like  a  He-Cinderella. 
His  earnings  enabled  him  to  engage  the  Rabbi  Nathan, 
as  his  Hebrew  master;  and  he  remained  no  less  than  three 
years  in  a  state  of  happiness  and  tranquillity,  during  which  he 
has  recorded  little  more  than  the  following  dream,  which  is 
illustrated  by  a  drawing. 


4 


*  Before  my  continual  disappointments  and  troubles  in  learn- 
I  dreamed,  and  saw  myself  in  my  dream  upon  the  "plain  near 
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<he  river  of  Babylon,  where  I  saw  the  harps  of  the  captives  of  Israel 
hung  upon  the  willows  ;  and  I  saw  the  willows  grown  to  an  exceed- 
ing great  height,  and  the  harps  were  hung  upon  them  in  the  night 
when  being  rainy  weather."'     P.  18. 

In  1810  he  returned  lo  London,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Society  for  promoting  Christianity  among  the  Jews.  Con- 
sidering the  liberal  protection  whicli  this  sagacious  and  salu- 
tary institution  has  from  time  to  time  afforded  to  Judah  Ca- 
tarevus,  Hyam  Isaacs,  John  Myers,  Lazarus  Leon,  Schlussel- 
burg,  Joseplison,  Mariuus,  and  the  inimitable  Joseph-Samuel- 
Christian-Frederick.  Frey,  we  are  by  no  means  surprized  to 
bear  that  its  kindness  to  a  simple  and  unfortunate  applicant, 
who  possessed  no  recommendation  but  that  of  honesty  and 
learning,  was  of  short  continuance.  Mr.  Lewis  Way  perhaps 
may  tell  the  public  why  it  was  converted  into  "  hostility 
and  oppression;"  insomuch  that  Richard  was  "reduced  to 
the  utmost  distress,  and  compelled  to  sell  his  books,  to  pre- 
vent  his  being  starved  to  death."  His  beard,  his  want  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  and  his  broken  English,  would  have  formed 
admirable  saint-traps  for  an  anniversary  meeting;  but  pro- 
bably Richard  had  too  much  single-heartedness,  to  lend  him- 
self as  a  tool  to  folly  and  fanaticism. 

The  bounty  of  the  Welsh  Bardic  Society,  enabled  him  to 
return  to  Bangor,  where  he  lived  for  six  months  with  the 
Rev,  Richard  Davies ;  and,  during  that  time,  "  copied  for 
his  patron  all  the  Hebrew  words  in  Littleton's  Latin  Dic- 
tionary, and  corrected  several  of  the  errata  in  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Sanctes  Pagninus,  abridged 
bv  Raphelengius."  Soon  after  he  was  placed  with  a  printer 
at  Liverpool ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail ;  he  could  learn  nothing. 
In  an  Irish  lodging-house  he  was  robbed  of  Martin's  Chaldee 
Grammar,  and  several  other  books,  and  the  remainder  were 
thrown  through  the  window  into  the  street.  We  do  not  learn 
the  offence  which  he  gave  his  landlady;  it  might  be  assert- 
ing the  antiquity  of  the  Jews  above  the  Milesians.  One  of  his 
friends  withdrew  to  London  ;  "  consequently"  he  says,  the 
Hebrew  words  which  he  had  copied  from  Littleton's  Dic- 
tionary, were  stolen  from  him.  To  complete  his  misfortunes, 
he  was  at  length  obliged  to  pawn  Schrevelius,  Erpenius,  and 
his  Hebrew  Grammar. 

Since  this  time  he  has  passed  a  year  or  or  two  at  Baghillt, 
in  the  county  of  Flint,  where  in  full  accordance  with  his  love 
of  Hebrew  lore,  he  learnt  to  blow  a  ram's  horn,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  neighbourhood ;  to  this  musical  acquirement, 
he  has  since  added  a  knowledge  of  the  French  horn,  and  his 
native  harp. 
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Liverpool  at  present  is  his  chief  residence,  where  he  may  be 
seen  at  times,  walking  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  without 
money,  or  speaking  to  any  one. 

*'  If  any  gratuity  be  offered  to  him  (for  he  never  solicits  it),  he 
receives  it  witli  a  degree  of  hesitation,  generally  using  the  words, 
'  I  am  not  worthy.'  To  any  ridicule  to  which  his  dress  and 
appearance  may  give  rise,  lie  is  totally  insensible.  At  one  time  lie 
chose  to  tie  up  his  liair  with  a  large  piece  of  green  ferret,  which 
gave  him  the  most  ludicrous  appearance  possible.  Some  time  since, 
one  of  his  friends  gave  him  a  light-horseman's  jacket,  of  blue  and 
silver,  which  he  immediately  put  on,  and  continued  to  wear,  and 
which,  contrasted  with  his  hair  and  beard,  gave  him  the  appear- 
ance of  a  Jewish  warrior,  as  represented  in  old  prints,  and  conse- 
quently attracted  after  him  a  crowd  of  children.  In  his  present  ap- 
pearance, he  strongly  resembles  some  of  the  Beggars  of  Rembrandt ; 
and  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  that  great  artist,  might  have 
afforded  a  good  subject  for  his  immortal  pencil ;  yet  there  is  some 
expression  of  dignity  in  his  countenance,  which  is  well  marked  in 
the  excellent  portrait  of  him,  given  as  a  frontispiece,  and  whicl» 
cannot  be  observed  without  a  feeling  of  respect."     P.  24. 

He  is  particularly  frugal  in  his  habits,  addicted  to  no  vice, 
and  temperate  in  his  mode  of  living,  drinking  only  water  with 
the  occasional  indulgence  of  milk.  His  disposition  is  gentle, 
and  his  manners  civil  and  respectful.  To  truth  he  is  scrupu- 
lously adherent;  and  in  return  for  kindness,  or  as  a  mark  of 
good  will,  he  frequently  gives,  or  offers  to  give,  not  only  his 
books,  but  even  the  MSS.  which  he  has  compiled  with  infinite 
labour. 

But  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  his  mind  is,  that  it  em- 
braces the  words  of  the  language  which  he  has  acquired,  more 
as  being  in  themselves  the  ultimate  objects  of  his  study,  than  .  ^ 
as  keys  to  information  :  so  that  with  a  thorough  comprehen-  } 
sion  of  the  grammatical  construction  of  every  sentence  in  any 
work  which  he  has  been  reading,  he  is  nearly  ignorant  of  the 
facts  which  it  contains. 

*'  A  distinguished  m.ember  of  the  University  of  Oxford  hap- 
pening to  call  on  one  of  Richard's  friends,  at  a  time  when  Richard 
himself  happened  to  be  near  at  hand,  it  occurred  to  his  friend,  that 
the  literary  curiosity  of  the  learned  visitor  might  be  gratified  by  a 
short  interview  with  a  character  of  such  a  description.  Richard  was 
accordingly  introduced  ;  and,  after  the  first  surprise  occasioned  by 
his  appearance  had  subsided,  and  some  explanations  had  been  given 
as  to  the  nature  of  his  acquirements,  he  was  asked  several  ques- 
tions, both  in  the  French  and  Italian  languages,  to  which  he  replied 
with  that  readiness  and  simplicity  for  which  he  is  remarkable.  He 
was  then  asked,  whether  he  understoGd  Latin  and  Greek ;  and  hav- 
ing answered  in  the  affirmative,  was  desired  to  read  a  passage  in 
Homer.     Richard  accordingly  thrust  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and 
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diving  down  to  the  residence  of  the  great  poet,  dragged  him  fVom 
his  deptlis,  and  offered  him  to  the  visitor  to  select  a  passage,  who, 
declining  a  more  intimate  acquaintance,  desired  Richard  would 
open  the  book,  and  read  such  passage  as  might  first  occur  to  him. 
He  accordingly  began  with  some  lines  in  the  Iliad  with  great  deli- 
beration and  accuracy,  commenting  on  them  as  he  proceeded,  with 
many  judicious  critical  remarks,  which  shewed  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  language,  and  surprised  the  gentleman  to  whom  they 
were  addressed.  Being  then  requested  to  translate  what  he  had 
read,  he  gave  it  in  such  English  as  he  usually  employs;  slowly  and 
cautiously,  but  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  shew  that,  as  far  as  gram- 
matical construction  went,  he  perfectly  understood  the  sense.  The 
following  dialogue  then  took  place  : 

'*  Q.  Very  well,  Richard ;  you  have  translated  this  passage  very 
well.     Pray  have  you  read  the  Iliad  ? 

"  A.  Yes,  I  have. 

**  Q.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  character  of  Andromache  ? 

"  A.  (After  a  pause)  Andro — mache  ? 

"  Q.  Yes.  What  do  you  think  of  the  character  of  Andromache? 

*'  A.  (After  another  pause)     It  is  ^fight  of  men  *. 

*•  Yes,  yes  ;  that  is  certainly  the  derivation  of  the  name :  but 
what  do  you  think  of  Andromache,  the  wife  of  Hector  I 

"  A.  I  know  nothing  about  that."     P.  28. 

Yet  as  to  his  method  of  study,  he  answers  very  rationally  ; 
as  the  following-  dialogue  will  prove. 

"  Q.  As  you  seem  to  have  made  no  little  proficiency  in  lan- 
guages, pray  tell  me  what  method  you  take  in  acquiring  a  lan- 
guage I 

"  A.   It  is  according  to  what  the  nature  of  the  language  is. 

*•  Q.  How  would  you  set  about  acquiring  a  modern  language  ? 

*•  A.  If  it  was  the  Spanish,  for  instance,  I  would  take  a  vocabu- 
lary of  the  language,  and  examine  what  words  corresponded  with 
or  resembled  the  words  in  any  other  language,  with  which  I  was 
acquainted;  as,  for  instance,  the  Latin,  French,  or  Italian ;  and 
those  words  I  would  strike  out  of  the  vocabulary,  leaving  only  such 
as  were  the  original  or  peculiar  words  of  the  Spanish  tongue ;  and 
then,  by  the  assistance  of  a  grammar,  I  should  soon  be  able  to  at- 
tain a  knowledge  of  that  language,"     P,  3J. 

His  compilations  consist  of  a  Hebrew  Grammar,  a  Greek 
and  English  Lexicon,  a  Collection  of  Hebrew  Extracts,  fol- 
lowed by  a  Vocabulary  in  Hebrew  and  English,  and  a  brief 
Latin  treatise  on  the  music  and  accents  of  the  Jews,  and  a 
Lexicon  in  Hebrew,  Greek  and  English,  in  which  he  has 
made  considerable  progress.  This  last  was  intended  to  in- 
clude the  Latin  and  Welsh ;  but  the  want  of  books  hitherto 
has  prevented  him  from  interweaving  tbeni.     We  sincerely 
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trust  that  the  little  publication,  to  which  we  have  directed 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  will  assist  in  removing  the 
poverty  against  which  he  hiis  continued  to  strug-gle  with  such 
nnhrokou  perseverance.  His  wants  appear  to  be  few;  and 
bolh  as  a  man  of  desert,  and  as  a  singular  phenomenon  in  the 
history  of  the  human  mind,  he  has  a  claim  upon  the  purses  of 
those  who  have  the  ability  and  the  inclination  to  give.  The 
profits  derived  from  his  Memoir,  are  to  be  expended  in  secur- 
ing him  a  provision;  and  the  following  highly  respectable 
Committee,  in  Liverpool,  has  undertaken  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions, and  direct  their  application.  Messrs.  W.  W.  Currie, 
A.  Lace,  S.  Parkes,  W.  Kathbone,  W.  S.  Roscoe,  H. 
Taylor,  J.  Ashtvn  Yates.  It  will  be  no  small  satisfaction  to 
us,  if  we  shall  in  any  way  have  contributed  to  the  furtherance 
of  their  benevolent  design. 


Art.  IV.  A  Staiislical,  Historical,  and  Political  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Colony  of  Neiv  South  li^ales,  a7id  its  dependent 
Settlements  in  Van  Dievien's  Land :  \vith  a  particular 
Enumeration  of  the  Advantages  which  these  Colonies  offer 
for  Emigration,  and  their  Superiority  in  many  Respects 
over  those  possessed  hy  the  XJniied  States  of  America. 
By  W.  C.  YVentworth,  Esq.  a  Native  of  the  Colony. 
8vo.     476  pp.     12s.     Whittakers.     1819. 

Art.  V.  Journals  of  two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
New  South  Wales,  undertaken  by  order  of  the  British 
Government  in  the  l^ear«  1817-18.  By  John  Oxley,  Sur- 
veyor-General of  the  Territory,  and  Lieutenant  of  the 
Royal  Navy.  With  Maps  and  Views  of  the  Interior^ 
or  newly  Discovered  Country.  4to.  424  pp.  21.  IOa'. 
Murray.     1820. 

We  by  no  means  feel  assured  that  the  majority  of  our  readers, 
if  the  question  were  fairly  proposed,  could  give  as  accurate 
an  account  of  Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay,  as  they  possibly 
could  of  their  more  notorious  classical  prototypes,  the  "  brief 
Gyarae,"  or  the  Erythraean  islands  to  which  the  Great  King 
was  used  to  transport  roi/r  dvaaTTaaovs  x.a.Xsofx.ivou^.  With  this 
feeling  we  shall  prepare  to  tell  them  all  the  little  which  we 
ourselves  have  been  able  to  learn  on  this  subject  from  the 
books  now  before  us,  and  one  or  two  other  authorities  which 
have  come  in  our  way. 

The  Spaniards,  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  lay  claim  to  the  discovery  of  the  great  island 
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of  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  year  1609,  Don  Pedro 
Fernando  de  Quiros  memorialized  the  court  of  Madrid  on 
the  advantages  of  planting  settlements  on  this  new  conti- 
nent, as  it  was  at  that  time  supposed  to  be;  and  represented 
its  probable  extent  to  be  not  less  than  that  of  Europe  and 
Asia  Minor  taken  jointly:  a  conjecture  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  assign  the  excellent  Don's  reasons,  as  it  is  plain  that 
he  knew  no  more  than  a  small  tract  of  coast.  The  maritime 
enterprize  of  the  Dutch,  within  six  years  of  the  first  disco- 
very, laid  open  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude  on  the 
west ;  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  century  large  addi- 
tions were  made  to  their  information  by  successive  voyagers, 
so  that  the  country  with  much  justice  assumed  the  name  of 
New  Holland.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  English  till  the  close  of  the  century,  when  it 
was  twice  visited  by  Captain  Dampier:  the  first  time  in 
1688,  the  second  by  especial  commission  from  William  III. 
eleven  years  afterwards. 

The  eastern  coast  was  explored  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the 
year  1770,  when  that  celebrated  navigator  ascertained,  be- 
yond doubt,  that  New  Holland  was  an  island.  The  profu- 
sion of  curious  plants,  which  he  discovered  on  a  spacious 
inlet  on  this  coast,  induced  him  to  name  it  Botany  Bay ;  and 
on  his  return  he  represented  it  to  government  as  an  advan- 
tageous spot  for  a  settlement.  It  was  not  however  till  1786, 
that  his  suggestion  attracted  the  serious  attention  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministry,  and  they  then  resolved  to  take  possession  of 
this  part  of  the  island  with  a  particular  view  to  the  transpor- 
tation of  convicts.  Two  armed  brigs,  six  transports,  and 
three  store-ships  were  accordingly  fitted  out  for  this  service  : 
on  board  them  was  embarked  a  force  of  less  than  200  men 
to  guard  564  male  and  192  female  convicts  ;  and  the  command 
of  the  expedition  and  of  the  colony  when  founded,  was  in- 
trusted to  Captain  Arthur  Phillip,  an  active  and  enterprizing 
officer.  After  a  voyage  of  eight  months  the  fleet  cast  anchor 
in  Botany  Bay,  on  the  20th  of  January,  1787 ;  and  so  healthy 
had  been  the  passage,  that  the  number  of  deaths,  including 
casualties,  amounted  only  to  thirty-two. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  Botany  Bay  was  ill  calculated 
for  colonial  settlement.  Its  extent  is  great,  but  it  has  little 
depth  of  water,  and  moreover  is  exposed  to  heavy  swells 
from  south-easterly  winds.  A  bar,  about  three  miles  from  its 
mouth,  is  not  more  than  fifteen  feet  deep  ;  and  the  streams  of 
fresh  water  on  its  coast  are  scanty  and  impure.  About  three 
leagues  and  a  half  to  the  north  a  completely  ]and<locked  har- 
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bonr,  of  an  irrrgular  form,  the  soundings  of  which  were  of 
sufficient  depth  for  ships  of  the  heaviest  burden,  and  its  extent 
large  enough  to  contain  all  the  navies  in  the  world,  presented 
a  far  more  eligible  spot. 

This  noble  harbour  had  been  named  Port  Jackson  by  Cap- 
tain Cook,  but  it  had  been  viewed  only  at  a  distance,  and  the 
height  of  the  capes  and  the  sinuosities  of  its  channel  preclud- 
ed him  from  accurate  examination.  An  inlet,  between 
five  and  six  miles  from  the  mouth,  was  selected  by  Governor 
Phillip  for  his  new  capital,  and  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Sydney  Cove.  The  water  drew  four  fathoms  close  to  shore. 
It  had  neither  rocks  nor  shallows.  Its  dimensions  were  well 
adapted  for  building,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  depth,  and 
twice  as  much  in  breadth,  and  a  considerable  stream  of  fresh '^ 
water  discharged  itself  at  its  upper  end. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  first  landed  at  this  set- 
tlement amounted  to  1030.  The  projected  town  grew  with 
speed  under  their  labours  ;  and  the  chief  difficulties  to  which 
the  colonizers  were  likely  to  be  exposed,  arose  from  a  pos- 
sible failure  of  supplies.  The  live  stock,  public  and  private, 
was  by  no  means  sufficiently  large  to  make  such  fears  unrea- 
sonable, in  case  of  any  accidental  interruption  of  communi- 
cation with  the  mother  country.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  it  as 
a  curiosity — 2  bulls;  5  cows  ;  1  horse;  3  mares  ;  3 colts;  29 
sheep  ;  19  goats ;  74  pigs  ;  5  rabbits  ;  18  turkies;  29  geese ; 
33  ducks  ;  210  fowls  ;  and  out  of  these  the  bulls  and  four 
cows  at  an  early  period  were  lost  in  the  woods. 

In  the  summer  of  1790  great  apprehensions  of  famine  were 
entertained.  A  ship  of  war  proceeding  from  England,  with 
abundant  supplies,  had  been  wrecked  in  her  passage,  and  a 
large  increase  to  the  population  had  been  received  by  fresh 
drafts  of  convicts  ;  but  after  a  reduction  of  the  daily  rations, 
and  an  anxiety  of  some  months,  these  fears  were  effectually 
relieved.  In  1792  Governor  Phillip  departed  for  Europe, 
and  the  command  of  the  colony  was  held  by  commission 
till  the  arrival  of  Governor  Hunter,  in  1793.  Soon  after  the 
succession  of  this  officer  to  the  command,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  stray  cattle  had  bred  largely  in  the  forests,  and  under 
proper  management  the  wild  herds  furnished  hopes  of  most 
abundant  supply.  The  population  at  the  close  of  1797 
amounted  to  3,960  persons  ;  and  the  live  stock  had  gained 
upon  the  scanty  numbers  given  above  in  the  following  pro- 
portion : — horses  and  mares  57 ;  horned  cattle  227 ;  sheep 
1531 ;  goats  1427  ;  hogs  18G9.  The  mother  settlement  had 
established  several  branches,  particularly  one  in  Norfolk  island, 
already  containing  near  nine  hundred  inhabitants  ;    and  a 
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considerahle  town  in  the  interior,  which  retained  its  native 
title  Paramatta ;  coal  had  been  discovered  in  profusion  to- 
wards Botany  Bay  ;  the  granaries  were  lull,  and  no  less  than 
5419  acres  of  land  had  been  brought  into  cultivation. 

In  1799  Lieutenant  Flinders  ascertained  the  existence  of  a 
strait  separating  Van  Dieman's  land  from  the  main  island, 
and  prosecuted  his  discoveries  to  the  south  with  great  zeal 
and  enterprize.  The  gradual  abandonment  of  Norfolk  Island 
was  already  in  contemplation,  and  Van  Dieman's  Land  ap- 
peared to  present  many  allurements  for  occupation  in  its  stead. 
In  1804  this  design  was  executed.  The  history  of  the  colony, 
as  connected  with  the  case  of  Governor  Bligh,  is  too  generally 
known  to  need  repetition  here  ;  and  its  domestic  annals,thence" 
forward,  present  little  more  than  the  conviction  of  offenders, 
and  the  petty  events  which  in  the  infancy  of  a  state  are  exag- 
gerated by  their  recorders,  from  the  dearth  of  more  important 
incidents,  into  a  disproportionable  and  somewhat  ludicrous 
magnitude. 

Such  are  the  chief  facts  which  we  have  gleaned  from  a 
volume  published  (by  Mr.  O'Hara  we  believe)  in  1817,  and  to 
these  we  shall  subjoin  a  few  others,  to  be  found  in  the  Report 
of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  printed  in  1812. 

By  a  return  made  on  the  first  of  March,  1810,  the  district 
of  Sydney  contained  6158  inhabitants.  Paramatta  1807  ; 
Hawkesbury  2389  ;  and  Newcastle  100  :  of  these  5513  were 
men,  2220  women,  and  2721  children  ;  and  about  a  fifth  of 
the  whole  convicts :  to  this  sum  must  be  added  a  force  of 
1100  military.  Dalrymple  and  Hobart's  Town,  in  Van  Die- 
man's  Land,  contained  1321  inhabitants ;  and  in  Norfolk 
Island,  which  subsequently  has  been  abandoned,  were  177 : 
21,000  acres  of  land  were  in  cultivation  ;  74,000  in  pasture. 
The  live  stock  amounted  to  521  horses,  593  mares,  193  bulls, 
6351  cows,  4732  oxen,  33,818  sheep,  1732  goats,  8992  hogs. 
In  1817  the  horses  and  mares  were  3072,  horned  cattle 
44,753,  and  sheep  170,420. 

Sic  fortis  Etruria  crevit  *. 

Mr.  Wentworth,  as  his  title  page  imports,  was  born  in 
New  South  Wales ;  and,  as  he  informs  us  in  his  preface,  re- 
sided there  for  about  five  years,  after  his  arrival  at  the  age 
of  maturity.  He  writes  very  plainly  and  clearly  ;  and  though 
his  occasional  bursts  of  patriotism  almost  call  up  a  smile,  we 
can  assure  him  that  we  have  at  heart  a  sincere  respect  for 
the  good  feeling  which  prompts  them. 

*  The  very  appropriate  motto  selected  for  the  colony.    - 
I  i  2 
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Sydney,  Mr.  Wentwortli  informs  us,  until  tlie  administra- 
tiou  of  Governor  Mac(^uarie  was  built  witli  a  total  diarei^ard 
to  uniformily.  It  covers  a  much  larger  space  of  ground  than 
is  proportioned  to  its  population :  for,  as  in  ancient  Rome, 
the  houses,  in  great  part,  are  insula;,  standing  in  extensive 
gardens.  This  however  is  a  fault,  if  it  be  one,  which  must 
speedily  be  corrected  by  the  increasing  value  of  land.  The 
rents  are  nearly  half  as  great  as  in  the  best  situations  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  "  it  is  very  lar  from  a  commodious  house,"  which 
can  be  procured  unfurnished  for  £100  a  year. 

Paramatta  is  situated  fifteen  miles  irom  Sydney  by  land, 
eighteen  by  water.  For  half  this  distance  the  river  which 
flows  into  Port  Jackson  harbour  is  only  navigable  for  small 
boats.  The  town,  which  consists  of  little  more  than  one 
street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  small 
stream,  flowing  into  the  river.  The  value  of  land  is  200  per 
cent,  less  than  at  Sydney.  Windsor,  on  the  confluence  of 
the  south  creek  with  the  river  Hawkesbury,  about  35  miles 
from  Sydney,  and  Liverpool  about  18,  on  the  banks  of 
George's  Kiver,  are  both  in  their  infancy. 

The  climate,  particularly  in  the  inland  district,  is  healthy; 
the  mean  heat  in  summer  (December,  January,  and  Feb- 
ruary,) does  not  exceed  80°  Fahrenheit  at  noon,  and  this  is 
tempered  by  a  regular  sea  breeze  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
six  in  the  evening,  from  the  N.E.  relieved  during  the  night 
by  a  land  breeze,  varying  from  W.S.W.  to  W.  In  winter 
the  mean  temperature  at  noon  is  from  55°  to  60'  and  hoar 
frosts  and  fogs  are  frequent. 

For  the  first  five  or  six  miles  from  the  coast  the  land  is 
barren  and  rocky,  scarcely  producing  even  stunted  under- 
wood. Beyond  this  girdle,  as  it  were,  the  soil  improves,  and 
is  profusely  covered  with  gigantic  forest  trees.  This  woody 
district  stretches  for  ten  miles  in  depth,  and  opens  upon  a 
luxuriant  pasture,  and  an  endless  variety  of  hill  and  dale. 
The  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Hawkesbury  River  are  still 
more  fertile,  insomuch  that  a  single  acre  of  land  has  been 
known  to  produce  in  the  course  of  one  year  fifty  bushels  of 
wheat,  and  a  hundred  of  maize.  These  two  sorts  of  grain  are 
chiefly  cultivated,  though  barley,  oats,  and  rye  are  partially 
grown.  All  vegetables  and  fruits  known  in  England  are  to 
be  found  here  also ;  though  beans,  potatoes,  currants,  goose- 
berries, and  apples  in  particular,  are  inferior  in  quality  to 
those  of  Europe. 

Manufactories  of  cloths,  hats,  earthenware,  pipes,  salt, 
candles,  and  soap,  exist  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  almost 
all  the  more  obvious  mechanical  trades  have  their  professors. 
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Wool  is  rapidly  becoming  llie  staple  commodity,  and  has 
sold  for  three  shillings  a  pound  in  the  English  market.  The 
sheepholders  are  directing  much  attention  to  the  improvement 
of  their  fleeces ;  and  in  the  year  1816,  8000/.  worth  of  the  raw 
material  was  exported.  It  is  principally  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  this  increasing  trade,  that  Mr.  Weutworth's 
golden  dreams  are  directed.  After  pointing  out  the  allure- 
ments which  the  colony  holds  forth  to  the  enterprizing  arti- 
zan,  our  Alnaschar  proceeds  as  follows  : 

*'  The  advantages,  however,  which  the  colony  offers  to  this  class 
of  emigrants,  great  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  when  considered  in 
an  isolated  point  of  view,  are  absolutely  of  no  toeight  when  placed 
in  the  balance  of  comparison  against  those  which  it  offers  to  the 
capitalist,  who  has  the  means  to  embark  largely  in  the  breeding  of 
fine  wooled  sheep.  It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  of  all  the  various 
openings  which  the  world  at  this  moment  affords  for  the  profitable 
investment  of  money,  there  is  not  one  equally  inviting  as  this  single 
channel  o(enterprize  offered  by  the  colony.'*     VVentworth,  p.  409. 

**  It  would  be  useless  to  prosecute  this  calculation,  since  any 
person  who  may  be  anxious  to  ascertain  its  further  results,  may 
easily  follow  it  up  himself.  It  will  be  seen  that  with  the  most  libe- 
ral allowances  for  all  manner  of  expences,  casualties  and  deteriora- 
tions, capital  invested  in  this  channel  will  yield  the  first  year  an  in- 
terest of  13y  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself  an  increase  of 
nearly  24  per  cent. ;  that  the  second  year  it  will  yield  an  interest 
of  nearly  25  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself  a  further  increase 
of  rather  more  than  37j  per  cent.  ;  and  that  the  third  year  it  will 
yield  an  interest  of  nearly  37  per  cent,  besides  experiencing  itself 
an  additional  increase  of  about  42f  per  cent,  or,  in  other  words, 
money  sunk  in  the  rearing  of  sheep  in  this  colony  will,  besides  pay- 
ing an  interest  of  about  75j  per  cent,  in  the  course  of  three  years, 
rather  more  than  double  itself.  Here  then  is  a  mode  of  investing 
capital  by  which  the  proprietor  may  insure  himself  not  only  an  an- 
nual interest,  the  ratio  of  which  would  augment  every  year  in  the 
most  astonishing  progression,  but  by  which  the  capital  itself  also 
would  experience  an  advance  still  more  rapid  and  extraordinary. 
Any  person,  therefore,  who  has  the  means  of  embarking  in  this 
speculation,  could  not  fail  with  common  attention  to  realize  a  large 
fortune  in  a  few  years.  His  chance  of  so  doing  would  be  still 
greater  if  he  should  happen  to  be  acquainted  with  the  management 
of  sheep ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  indispetisable  qualification ; 
for  such  is  the  fineness  of  the  climate,  both  in  the  settlements  in 
New  Holland  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  that  all  those  precautions 
which  are  necessary  to  be  observed  in  this  country,  in  order  to 
•shelter  this  animal  from  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons,  are  there 
quite  superfluous :  sheds,  indeed,  are  not  only  useless,  but  injuri- 
ous ;  the  flocks  never  do  so  well  as  when  they  are  continually  ex=" 
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posed  to  the  wenther.  It  is  only  necessary  that  the  folds  should  be 
Bhifled  every  otlicr  day,  or  if  the  sheep  are  kept  by  night  in  yards, 
to  take  care  that  these  are  daily  swept  out. 

"  The  extent  to  which  capital  might  thus  be  invested  is  bound- 
less ;  since  if  tlie  breeder  did  not  possess  as  much  land  as  would 
feed  the  number  of  sheep  that  he  might  wish  to  keep,  he  would 
only  have  to  send  his  flocks  beyond  the  limits  of  colonization,  and 
retire  witli  them  as  the  tide  of  population  approaclud.  His  hur- 
dles, and  the  rude  huts  or  tents  of  his  shepherds,  might  always  be 
removed  with  very  little  difficulty  and  expence  ;  and  if  his  and  his 
neighbours'  flocks  should  happen  to  come  into  contact,  such  is  the 
immensity  of  the  wilderness  which  would  lie  before  him,  that  he 
uiiglit  exclaim  in  the  language  of  Abram  to  Lot :  *  Let  there  bene 
strife  I  pray  thee  between  me  and  thee,  and  between  my  herdsmen 
and  thy  herdsmen;  for  we  be  brethren.  Is  not  the  whole  land  before 
us  ?  Separate  thyself  I  pray  thee  from  me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  right;  or  if  thou  depart  to  the  right 
hand,  then  I  will  go  to  the  left.'  Such,  should  any  of  these  dis- 
putes occur,  might  always  be  their  amicable  termination."  Went, 
worth,  p.  4 1.5. 

Respecting  the  state  of  the  convicts  very  little  information 
is  to  be  derived  from  Mr.  Weutworth.  He  is  a  political  eco- 
nomist, and  disserts  upon  the  necessity  of  a  free  trade  and  a 
house  of  assembly  in  preference  to  other  matters.  Besides 
this,  perhaps,  a  native  of  New  South  Wales  may  entertain  a 
very  pardonable  reluctance  to  enter  into  close  details  about 
these  his  naturalized  compatriots.  There  is  little  charm  to 
him  in  the  recollection  of  the  infatne  asylum,  and  he  is  as 
happy  as  my  Lord  Duberly  in  forgetting  his  genealogy. 

Majorura  primus  quisquis  fuit  ille  tuorum 
Aut  pastor  fuit,  aut ^illud  quod  dicere  nolo. 

Van  Dieman's  land,  as  we  learn  from  others,  has  for  seve- 
ral years  been  infested  by  a  banditti  of  runaway  convicts, 
under  the  name  of  bush-rangers.  Their  atrocities  called  forth 
the  strong  arm  of  martial  law  in  1817,  and  several  of  the 
ringleaders  were  hunted  down  and  executed.  The  register 
of  crimes  in  the  courts  at  Sydney,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
population  so  largely  composed  of  the  sweepings  of  the  Eng- 
lish  hulks,  is  most  appalling. 

*'  It  appears  that  during  the  year  1817,  out  of  the  ninety-two 
persons  who  were  tried  for  various  offences,  which  it  will  be  seen 
were  for  the  most  part  of  a  heinous  nature,  no  fewer  than  seventy- 
three  were  convicted,  fifteen  capitally,  four  of  whom  were  execut- 
ed, the  remaining  eleven  had  their  sentences  commuted  into  trans- 
|)ortatioj»  to  the  Coal  River  for  life ;  that  there  were  six  others  ori- 
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ginally  sentenced  to  the  same  punishment;  that  there  were  five 
transported  for  fourteen  years,  ten  for  seven  year^,  and  that  the  re- 
maining thirty-seven  were  either  transported  for  terms  under  seven 
years,  or  were  punished  by  solitary  confinement.''  Wentvvorth,  p. 
230. 

The  criminal  court,  if  five  members  of  it  concur  in  the 
verdict,  has  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment  witii 
the  consent  of  the  governor.  Banishment  to  the  Coal  River 
for  life,  or  various  periods,  is  the  next  severe  infliction  of 
law,  and  much  dreaded  by  the  convicts.  They  work  in  irons 
at  this  depot  during  the  whole  of  the  day.  In  the  year  1800 
two  men  were  condemned  to  death  for  robbery  :  they  were 
taken  to  the  place  of  execution  with  their  coffins,  and  the 
ropes  were  already  adjusted,  when  the  provost  marshal  most 
unexpectedly  produced  their  pardons.  One  of  them  /was 
sensibly  moved  ;  the  other  bitterly  lamented  this  extension  of 
mercy,  observing  that  he  could  never  hope  to  be  so  well  pre- 
pared for  death  again. 

The  convicts  selected  from  the  hulks  for  transportation 
are  males  under  fifty,  and  females  under  forty-five  years  of' 
age.  A  contract  is  made  for  their  passage,  but  clothing  and 
provisions  during  the  voyage,  and  for  nine  months  afterwards, 
are  furnished  from  the  Victualling  Board.  The  owner  of  the 
vessel  provides  a  surgeon  (of  whose  duties  we  shall  have  oc- 
casion to  say  a  few  words  presently),  who  receives  a  gratuity  of 
10s.  6d.  for  every  convict  landed  in  NewSouthWales.  Such  is 
the  present  excellent  arrangement  in  point  of  accommodation, 
that  from  1801  to  1810,  out  of  2398  embarked,  52  only  have 
died  on  the  passage,  being  1  in  46.  Between  1795  and  1801, 
the  mortality  was  most  distressing :  385  died  out  of  3833, 
being  nearly  1  in  10.  On  their  arrival  in  the  colony,  the  arti- 
ficers are  chiefly  reserved  for  the  service  of  government;  and 
the  remainder,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  distributed  among- 
the  settlers,  as  servants  and  labourers.  Those  in  tlje  service 
of  government  are  divided  into  gangs,  and  work  from  six  in 
the  morning  till  three  in  the  afternoon  ;  having  the  rest  of  the 
day  at  their  own  disposal,  and  being  fed,  clothed,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  lodged  at  the  public  expense.  The  settlers,  -in 
like  manner,  provide  for  those  assigned  to  them.  At  the  ex- 
piration of  his  period  of  punishment,  every  convict  is  at  liberty 
to  return  to  England;  or,  if  he  chooses  to  settle,  he  has  a  grant 
of  forty  acres  of  land,  tools,  stock,  and  eighteen  months'  pro- 
visions. No  diflEiculty  exists  among  the  men  in  working  their 
passage  homeward  ;  but,  unhappily,  the  women,  even  if  they 
have  relinquished  their  former  habits,  are  frequently  con^^ 
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pelled  to  resort  to  prostitution,  or  to  submit  to  hopeless  ba- 
nisl.ment. 

Mr.  Thomas  Reid  having-  made  two  voyages  to  New  South 
Wals,  as  surgeon  to  a  convict  ship,  has  put  together  a  history 
of  the  transactions  which  occurred  during  each  of  them.  In  the 
first,  while  he  beh)nged  to  a  male  ship,  there  is  little  worthy  of 
remark  ;  unless  that  nothing  can  be  worse  regulated  than  the 
internal  discipline  of  the  vessel,  as  far  as  the  master  is  con- 
cerned. He  has  oo  power  of  punishing  the  sailors,  who 
consequently  are  daily  guilty  of  gross  acts  of  insubordina- 
tion :  and  the  soldiers  are  avowedly  independent  of  him.  The 
seeds  of  misrule  thus  early  sown,  are  largely  encouraged  in 
growth  by  an  overabundant  allowance  of  spirits  ;  and,  on  Mr. 
Keid's  representation,  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  how  any 
ship  escapes  a  mutiny  of  the  cvew,  or  an  insurrection  of  the 
convicts. 

Mr.  Reid's  second  engagement  was  with  a  female  transport 
ship.  The  majority  of  the  wretched  women  conveyed  in  it, 
had  been  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Fry,  in  Newgate;  and  not- 
withstanding the  instructions  of  the  Lady's  Committee,  and  the 
personal  vigilance  of  Mr.  Reid,  (who  kept  watch  under  arms 
for  forty  nights  in  the  prison,  to  prevent  illicit  intercourse  with 
the  sailors,  and  ran  some  risque,  in  consequence,  of  a  dismem- 
berment similar  to  that  of  Orpheus),  we  cannot  discover  the 
strong  symptoms  of  penitence  and  amendment  which,  by  se- 
parating h\ii  fads  from  his  reasonings,  this  gentleman  would 
persuade  us  were  manifested  under  his  regulation.  His  object, 
no  doubt,  was  to  do  good  :  but  like  a  great  many  other  benevo- 
lent persons  he  miscalculated  his  powers,  and  mistook  his 
course.  He  believes,  however,  that  he  fully  succeeded ; 
and  he  has  published  at  some  length  the  sermons  which  he 
delivered  on  the  passage,  as  guide-posts  to  all  future  surgeons. 
He  could  not  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  the  necessity  of 
a  chaplain. 

With  the  natives,  for  many  years  after  the  foundation  of 
the  colony,  but  little  intercourse  was  obtained.  They  are  a 
savage  race,  without  fixed  residence ;  and  subsist  chiefly 
on  hunting  and  fishing.  They  have  neither  houses  nor  clothing, 
and  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  agriculture.  Their  ca- 
noes, their  implements  of  war,  and  of  the  chace,  are  of  the 
rudest  contrivance  and  workmanship.  Their  colour  is  a  dark 
chocolate,  and  their  features  of  the  negro  cast :  but  their 
liair,  unless  in  Van  Dieman's  Land,  is  not  woolly.  The  dis- 
position manifested  by  them  at  first,  was  very  far  from  being 
friendly  ;  and  even  after  thirty  years'  intercourse,  Mr.  Went- 
worth  observes,  they  have  never  been  prevailed  upon  to  prac- 
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tise  one  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  A  school  has  been  found- 
ed by  Governor  Macquarie,  for  the  education  of  their  children ; 
and  we  rejoice  to  state  that,  by  the  last  accounts,  eighteen 
students  had  already  been  placed  there  voluntarily,  by  their 
parents.  Mr.  Wentworth  gives  the  following  extract  from 
the  Sydney  Gazette  of  January  4,  1817. 

"  <  On  Saturday  last,  the  28th  ult.,  the  town  of  Paramatta  ex- 
hibited a  novel  and  very  interesting  spectacle,  by  the  assembling 
of  the  native  tribes  there,  pursuant  to  the  governor's  gracious  invi- 
tation.    At  ten  in  the  morning  the  market  place  was  thrown  open, 
and  some  gentlemen  who  were  appointed  on  the  occasion,  took  the 
management  of  the  ceremonials.     The  natives  having  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  in  a  large  circle,   the  chiefs  were  placed  on 
chairs  a  little  advanced  in  front,  and  to  the  right  of  their  respective 
tribes.     In  the  centre  of  the  circle  thus  formed,  were  placed  large 
tables  groaning  under  the  weight  of  roast  beef,  potatoes,  bread,  &c. 
and  a  large  cask  of  grog  lent  its  exhilarating  aid  to  promote  the 
general  festivity  and  good  humour  which  so  conspicuously  shone 
through  the  sable  visages  of  this  delighted  congress.  The  governor, 
attended  by  all  the  members  of  the  native  institution,  and  by  seve- 
ral of  the  magistrates  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  pro- 
ceeded at  half  past  ten  to  the  meeting,  and  having  entered  the  cir- 
cle, passed  round  the  whole  of  them,  inquiring  after,  and  making 
himself  acquainted  with  the  several  tribes,  their  respective  leaders 
and  residences.  His  Excellency  then  assembled  the  chiefs  by  them- 
selves, and  confirmed  them  in  the  ranks  of  chieftains,  to  which  their 
own  tribes  had  exalted  them,  and  conferred  upon  them  badges  of 
distinction ;  whereon  were  engraved  their   names  as  chiefs,  and 
those  of  their  tribes.     He  afterwards  conferred  badges  of  merit  on 
some  individuals,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  steady  and  loyal  con- 
duct in  the  assistance  they  rendered  the  military  party,  when  lately 
sent  out  in  pursuit  of  the  refractory  natives  to  the  west  and  south 
of  the  Nepean  river.     By  the  time  this  ceremony  was  over,  Mrs. 
Macquarie  arrived,  and  the  children  belonging  to,  and  under  the 
care  of  the  native  institution,  fifteen  in  number,  preceded  by  their 
teacher,  entered  the  circle,  and  walked  round  it ;  the  children  ap- 
pearing very  clean,  well  clothed  and  happy.     The  chiefs  were  then 
again  called  together  to  observe  the  examination  of  the  children  as 
to  their  progress  in  learning  and  the  civilized  habits  of  life.  Several 
of  the  little  ones  read ;  and  it  was  grateful  to  the  bosom  of  sensibi- 
lity to  trace  the  degrees  of  pleasure  which  the  chiefs  manifested 
on  this  occasion.   Some  clapped  the  children  on  the  head;  and  one 
in  particular  turning  round  towards  the  governor  with  extraordinary 
emotion,  exclaimed,  *  Governor,  that  will  make  a  good  settler, — 
that's  my  Pickaninny !'  (meaning  his  child.)     And  some  of  the  fe- 
males were  observed  to  shed  tears  of  sympathetic  afiection,  at  seer 
ing  the  infant  and  helpless  offspring  of  their  deceased  friends,  so 
happily  sheltered  and  protected  by  British  benevolence.     The  exa- 
minations being  finished,  the  children  returned  to  the  institution. 
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under  the  guidance  of  their  venerable  tutor  ;  whose  assiduity  and 
attention  to  them,  merit  every  commendation. 

♦*  *  The  feasting  then  commenced,  and  the  Governor  retired 
amidst  the  long  and  reiterated  acclamations  and  shouts  of  his  sable 
and  grateful  congress.  The  number  of  the  visitants,  (exclusive  of 
the  fifteen  children)  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
nine,  viz.  one  hundred  and  five  men,  fifty-three  women,  and 
twenty-one  children.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  three  of 
the  latter  mentioned  number  of  children,  (and  the  son  of  the 
memorable  Bemni-long,  was  one  of  them)  were  placed  in  the 
native  institution,  immediately  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  con- 
gress, on  Saturday  last,  making  the  number  of  children  now  in  that 
establishment,  altogether  eighteen ;  and  we  may  reasonably  trust, 
that  in  a  few  years  this  benevolent  institution  will  amply  i-eward  the 
hopes  and  expectations  of  its  liberal  patrons  and  supporters,  and 
answer  the  grand  object  intended,  by  providing  a  seminary  for  the 
helpless  offspring  of  the  natives  of  this  country,  and  opening  the 
path  to  their  future  civilization  and  improvement.'  "  Wentworth, 
P.  19. 

Nature  seems  to  have  delighted  in  "  quaint  antics,"  while 
producing  life  in  this  country.  The  peculiarities  of  the  kan- 
garoo, the  opossum,  the  flying  mouse,  and  the  sloth,  are  well 
known.  The  ornithoringos  paradoxos  is  not  the  only  animal 
which  unites  in  itself  the  characteristics  of  many  others.  We 
read  of  parrots  with  the  heads  of  sea-gulls  and  the  wings  and 
tails  of  hawks,  and  skates  with  the  heads  of  sharks.  The 
emu  has  two  feathers  growing  out  of  each  quill ;  and  its  side 
bone,  which  resembles  roast  beef,  is  sufficient  for  the  dinner 
of  five  hungry  hunters.  The  plumage  of  the  birds  in  general 
is  most  splendid  and  brilliant,  but  they  are  without  song. 
Crows  do  not  talk  their  customary  European  croak.  Trees 
are  found  bearing  three  different  kinds  of  leaves  at  once.  Pork 
is  obtained  from  animals  something  between  pigs  and  turn- 
spits; and  there  are  few  quadrupeds  which  do  not  possess 
the  useful  appendage  of  a  false  belly. 

We  come  now  to  Mr.  Oxley's  journals.  In  the  direction  of 
the  coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  distant  from  it  about  fifty 
miles,  is  a  vast  mountain  range,  the  Blue  Mountains,  which 
seemed  to  present  an  impenetrable  barrier  against  entrance 
into  the  interior.  The  first  attempts  to  cross  them  were  inva- 
riably attended  with  disappointment :  but  the  partial  and  in- 
creasing success  which  crowned  the  efforts  of  some  later  adven- 
turers, created  a  strong  hope  of  the  ultimate  practicability  of  a 
passage,  and  stimulated  the  enterprize  of  individuals.  The 
smiling  country  which  they  already  enjoyed  became  stale  and 
wearisome,  while  they  knew  that  there  was  something  beyond, 
not  yet  attained,  though  perhaps  within  their  power  ;  and,  like 
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the  Abyssinian  Prince,  each  was  discontented  with  his  happy 
valley  till  he  burst  the  bars  of  nature  which  enclosed  it.  In  the 
year  1813,  Messrs.  Wentworth,  Lawson,  and  Biaxland,  after 
suffering  many  hardships  among  the  defiles,  descended  a  ha- 
zardous precipice,  which  has  since  received  the  name  of  Mount 
York,  and  proceeded  about  ten  miles  over  an  open  country, 
broken  into  steep  hills.  They  returned  to  Sydney  after  a  month's 
absence  ;  and  their  accounts  induced  Governor  Macquarie  to 
prosecute  their  discoveries  still  farther.  Mr.  Evans,  the  de- 
puty surveyor,  having  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of  the 
first  explorers  route,  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction  over  a 
mountainous  country  (Clarence  Hilly  Range),  and  traced  the 
rich  and  clear  banks  of  a  river  (the  Macquarie),  abounding  in 
fish.  His  journey  extended  nearly  100  miles,  and  in  the 
whole  course  of  it,  which  lasted  about  six  weeks,  he  saw  no 
more  than  six  natives,  two  women  and  four  children.  A  road 
has  since  been  constructed  over  these  mountains,  passable  for 
loaded  carriages  ;  and  the  Governor  himself,  with  his  lady 
and  suite,  have  tracked  the  whole  of  Mr.  Evans's  route  ;  and 
fixed  upon  the  site  of  a  new  town,  Bathurst. 

In  these  excursions,  a  river,  to  which  the  name  of  Lach- 
lan  had  been  given,  attracted  much  notice.  As  it  flowed  to 
the  south  west,  it  was  hoped  that  it  might  empty  itself  into 
the  sea,  somewhere  on  the  coast  in  that  direction  ;  and  an  ex- 
pedition of  suificient  magnitude,  under  the  command  of  Mr. 
Oxley,  was  directed  to  explore  its  course,  and  note  the  ge- 
neral features  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed.  Thir- 
teen persons  were  engaged  in  it;  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Evans,  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  as  second  in  command, 
two  botanists,  and  a  mineralogist. 

The  Lachlan  abounds  in  fish. 

"  One  man  in  less  than  an  hour  caught  eighteen  large  fish,  one 
of  which  was  a  curiosity  from  its  immense  size,  and  the  beauty  of 
its  colours.  In  sliape  and  general  form  it  most  resembled  a  cod, 
but  was  speckled  over  with  brown,  blue,  and  yellow  spots,  like  a 
leopard's  skin  ;  its  gills  and  belly  a  clear  white,  the  tail  and  fins  a 
dark  brown.  It  weighed  entire  seventy  pounds,  and  without  the  en- 
trails sixty-six  pounds  :  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  in  none  of  these 
fish  is  any  thing  found  in  the  stomach,  except  occasionally  a  shrimp 
or  two.     The  dimensions  of  this  fish  were  as  follow  : 

Feet.  Inches. 

Length  from  the  nose  to  the  tail 

Circumference  round  the  shoulders 

Fin  to  fin  over  the  back 

Circumference  near  the  anus 

Breadth  of  the  tail 

Circumference  of  the  mouth  opened 

Depth  of  the  swallow 


3 

5 

2 

6 

5 

9 

\l 

6" 

1  foot. 
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Most  of  the  other  fisli  taken  this  evening  weiglieil  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  pounds  eacii,  and  were  of  the  same  kind  as  the  above," 
Oxley,  P.  24.. 

The  country  through  which  they  passed  rapidly  descended, 
and  to  the  west  and  north  west  the  river  was  lost  in  marshes. 
Taking  a  south-westerly  direction,  the  travellers  proceeded 
with  great  difliculty  over  a  barren  country,  till  they  regained 
the  course  of  the  stream,  which  bent  again  to  the  west,  and 
was  finally  dissipated  in  vast  lagoons  and  morasses.  It  was 
demonstrated,  without  doubt,  that  no  river  deriving  its  waters 
from  the  easfern  coast,  could  fall  into  the  sea  between  Cape 
Otway  and  Spencer's  Gulph,  and  that  the  country  "  south  of 
the  parallel  of  34«,  and  west  of  the  meridian,  147''  30"  E. 
was  uninhabitable." 

Considerable  hardships  were  endured  in  the  course  of  this 
descent :  on  one  occasion  no  water  was  to  be  obtained  for  six- 
aud-thirty  hours  :  on  another,  hunger  compelled  them  to  kill 
a  large  native  dog,  which  hunger  also  made  them  pronounce 
to  be  true,  good,  natural  mutton.  Another  dog  which  was 
killed,  but  not  for  the  table,  occasioned  the  following  singular 
exhibition  of  instinctive  attachment. 

"  About  a  week  ago  we  killed  a  native  dog,  and  threw  his  body 
on  a  small  bush  :  in  returning  past  the  same  spot  to-day,  we  found 
the  body  removed  three  or  four  yards  from  the  bush,  and  the  fe- 
male in  a  dying  state  lying  close  beside  it ;  she  had  apparently  been 
there  from  the  day  the  dog  was  killed,  being  so  weakened  and  ema- 
ciated as  to  be  unable  to  move  on  our  approach.  It  was  deemed 
mercy  to  despatch  her."     Oxiey,  P.  HO. 

The  Lachlan  having  thus  terminated,  it  was  useless  to  pur- 
sue a  farther  westerly  course,  and  as  his  supplies  were  fast 
failing,  Mr.  Oxley  resolved  to  return  up  that  part  of  its  banks 
which  he  had  quitted  in  his  descent.  Following  these  banks, 
he  ascertained  that  in  its  several  windings,  from  its  source  to 
its  discharge  in  the  lagoons — a  space  which  he  calculates  at 
not  less  than  1200  miles — it  does  not  receive  a  single  tributary 
stream.  The  country  through  which  it  runs  is  of  so  singular 
a  nature,  that  during  fifty  miles,  no  stones  or  pebbles  were 
seen,  excepting  two ;  each  of  which  was  taken  out  of  the 
piaw  of  an  emu. 

Two  native  burial  places  were  discovered  on  the  return. 
The  first  presented  a  raised  mound  of  earth,  under  which 
were  some  ashes;  but  there  was  no  decisive  proof  whether 
they  were  from  wood  or  bones.  A  semicircular  trench  was 
dug  round  one  side  of  the  tumulus,  '*  as  if  for  seats  for  per- 
sons in  attendance."  The  second  was  much  more  decided  in 
character. 
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"  Almost  directly  under  the  hill  near  our  halting-place,  we  saw 
a  tumulus,  which  was  apparently  of  recent  construction  (within  a 
year  at  most).  It  would  seem  that  some  person  of  consideration 
among  the  natives  had  been  buried  in  it,  from  the  exterior  marks  of 
a  form  which  had  certainly  been  observed  in  the  construction  of  the 
tomb  and  surrounding  seats.  The  form  of  the  whole  was  semicir- 
cular. Three  rows  of  seats  occupied  one  half,  the  grave  and  an 
outer  row  of  seats  the  other;  the  seats  formed  segments  of  circles 
of  fifty,  forty-five,  and  forty  feet  each,  and  were  formed  by  the 
soil  being  trenched  up  from  between  them.  The  centre  part  of  the 
grave  was  about  five  feet  high,  and  about  nine  long,  forming  an  ob- 
long pointed  cone.''     Oxley,  p.  138. 

"  On  removing  the  soil  from  one  end  of  the  tumulus,  and  about 
two  feet  beneath  the  solid  surface  of  the  ground,  we  came  to  three 
or  four  layers  of  wood,  lying  across  the  grave,  serving  as  an  arch 
to  bear  the  weight  of  the  earthy  cone  or  tomb  above.  On  remov- 
ing one  end  of  those  layers,  sheet  after  sheet  of  dry  bark  was  taken 
out,  then  dry  grass  and  leaves  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
the  wet  or  damp  having  apparently  never  penetrated  even  to  the 
first  covering  of  wood.  We  were  obliged  to  suspend  our  operation 
for  the  night,  as  the  corpse  became  extremely  offensive  to  the  smell, 
resolving  to  remove  on  the  morrow  all  the  earth  from  the  top  of 
the  grave,  and  expose  it  for  some  time  to  the  external  air  before 
we  searched  farther. 

**  July  30.- — Employed  in  preparing  dead  cypress-trees  for  the 
timber  of  the  raft.  The  rain  continued  throughout  the  day  with- 
out intermission,  and  prevented  us  from  making  much  progress 
with  it.  This  morning  we  removed  all  the  earth  from  the  tomb 
and  grave,  and  found  the  body  deposited  about  four  feet  deep  in  an 
oval  grave,  four  feet  long,  and  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet 
wide.  The  feet  were  bent  quite  up  to  the  head,  the  arms  having 
been  placed  between  the  thighs.  The  face  was  downwards,  the 
body  being  placed  east  and  west,  the  head  to  the  east. 

"  It  had  been  verj'  carefully  wrapped  in  a  great  number  of  opos- 
sum skins,  the  head  bound  round  with  the  net  usually  worn  by  the 
natives,  and  also  the  girdle  ;  it  appeared  after  being  enclosed  in 
those  skins,  to  have  been  placed  in  a  larger  net,  and  then  deposited 
in  the  manner  before  mentioned.  The  bones  and  head  showed  that 
they  were  the  remains  of  a  powerful  tall  man.  The  hair  on  the 
head  was  perfect,  being  long  and  black  ;  the  under  part  of  the  body 
was  not  totally  decayed,  giving  us  reason  to  think  that  he  could  not 
have  been  interred  above  six  or  eight  months.  Judging  from  his 
hair  and  teeth,  he  might  have  been  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
of  age ;  to  the  west  and  north  of  the  grave  were  two  cypress  trees, 
distant  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet ;  the  sides  towards  the  tomb 
were  barked,  and  curious  characters  deeply  cut  upon  them,  in  a 
manner  which,  considering  the  tools  they  possess,  must  have  been 
a  work  of  great  labour  and  time."     Oxley,  p.  39. 
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It  was  plain  that  the  Macquarie  river  had  never  joined  the 
Lachlan :  and  Mr.  Oxiey  directed  his  return  to  the  north  in 
hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  first  of  these  streams.  The  face 
of  the  country  which  he  now  entered  was  luxuriant;  and  he 
at  last  came  upon  the  banks  of  the  expected  waters,  now 
flowing  in  a  northerly  direction  (lat.  32°  32'  45'  S.  long.  MS" 
52'  E.)  as  a  river  of  (he  first  magnitude.  Numberless  streams 
as  he  advanced  upwards  towards  home  fell  into  it,  and  low 
grassy  hills  and  fine  vallies,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its 
hanks. 

The  travellers  returned  to  Bathurst,  after  four  months*  ab- 
sence, without  a  single  casualty.  The  magnitude  of  the  river 
Macquarie,  determined  the  Governor  to  fit  out  a  second  ex- 
pedition, under  the  same  direction,  to  determine  its  course. 
Contrary  to  expectation,  this  river  also  was  found  gradually 
to  decrease  in  depth  and  to  disperse  itself,  though  still  run- 
ning with  equal  rapidity  as  when  confined  within  its  banks,  in 
a  shoal  of  midland  waters,  which  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach 
were  boundless.  The  edge  of  these  waters  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  river  could  not  be  gained,  owing  to  a  mo- 
rass ;  and  an  attempt  on  the  north-east  was  equally  frustrated 
by  the  impassable  nature  of  the  country.  Mr.  Oxley  accord- 
ingly determined  to  gain  the  coast  by  a  route  directly  east. 
He  passed  many  streams  flowing  northward,  and  a  range  of 
lofty  mountains ;  from  which  he  followed  the  course  of  a  con- 
siderable river  issuing  on  the  eastern  coast,  in  long.  31'  25' 
45'.  The  inlet  at  which  it  emptied  itself  was  named  Port 
Macquarie  ;  and  the  river  The  Hastings. 

The  route  to  Sydney  along  the  coast  presented  most  trying 
difficulties ;  and  the  travellers  were,  probably,  indebted  for 
their  preservation  to  the  discovery  of  a  small,  crazy  boat,  the 
remains  of  an  European  wreck ;  which  was  fitted  up  so  as  to 
be  sea- worthy,  and  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  the  party  for  a 
distance  of  more  than  90  miles. 

The  few  natives  encountered,  were  distinguished  for  the 
most  part  by  their  treachery  and  ferocity.  On  the  banks  of 
a  lake — 

"  One  of  the  men,  William  Blake,  had  entered  the  brushes  about 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  rest  of  the  people  on  the  north  side,  with 
the  design  of  cutting  a  cabbage  palm:  he  had  cut  one  about  half 
through,  when  he  received  a  spear  through  his  back,  the  point  of  it 
sticking  against  his  breast  bone.  On  turning  his  head  round  to  see 
from  whence  he  was  attacked,  he  received  another,  which  passed 
several  inches  through  the  lower  part  of  his  body  :  he  let  fall  the 
axe  with  which  he  was  cutting,  and  which  was  instantly  seized  by 
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a  native,  the  only  one  he  saw  ;  and  it  was  probably  the  tempta- 
tion of  the  axe  that  was  the  principal  incitement  to  the  attack.'* 
Oxley,  p.  342. 

And  again,  notwithstanding  aa  appearance  of  previous 
friendly  intercourse,  on  another  occasion — 

"  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Evans  had  gone  to  bathe  near  the  point,  and 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  tent.  Mr.Evans  had  already 
bathed  and  had  began  to  dress  himself,  when  four  natives,  whom  we 
recognised  as  being  among  those  whom  we  had  treated  so  kindly 
yesterday,  made  their  appearance  with  their  spears  in  their  hands, 
in  the  attitude  of  throwing  them  from  the  cliffs  above.  There  was 
scarcely  time  to  parley  with  them,  when  a  spear  was  thrown  at  Mr. 
Evans,  Dr.  Harris  having  leaped  down  the  rock  into  the  sea,  and 
escaped  to  the  tent  under  its  shelter.  The  spear  fortunately  missed 
Mr.  Evans,  and  he  likewise  escaped  with  the  loss  of  his  clothes,  by 
following  the  doctor's  example.  On  the  alarm  being  given  they  were 
pursued,  but  they  had  disappeared  among  the  brush  on  the  hill. 
This  instance  of  their  treachery  redoubled  our  circumspection,  and 
our  situation  here  being  favourable  for  their  attacks,  I  determined 
to  pass  over  the  brow  of  the  hill  with  the  horses — a  road  which, 
from  its  extreme  steepness,  I  had  been  willing  to  avoid  by  waiting 
for  the  tide  ;  and  orders  were  given  to  collect  the  horses  and  pro- 
ceed on  our  route.  Whilst  this  was  doing,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the 
tent  with  Dr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Evans,  writing  this  Journal,  a  shower 
of  spears  from  the  height  above  was  thrown  at  the  tent,  one  of 
which  passed  directly  over  my  shoulder,  and  entered  the  ground  at 
my  feet :  the  others  lodged  around  the  tent,  and  among  the  people 
who  were  getting  ready  the  baggage,  but  providentially  without 
doing  any  harm.'*     P.  348. 

Much  is  yet  to  be  done  for  this  extraordinary,  and,  in  many 
respects,  highly  promising  country.  Hitherto  our  discoveries 
lead  to  a  belief  that  the  belt  of  coast  only  is  habitable,  and 
that  the  Mediterranean  district  is  a  vast  crater  of  waters.  The 
northern  coast,  and  still  more  that  to  the  west,  are  so  indis- 
tinctly known  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  decide  upon  their 
natures.  But  we  trust  that  the  spirit  of  enterprize,  which  Mr. 
Oxley's  volume  sufficiently  manifests  to^  be  awakened,  is  not 
likely  to  be  allowed  to  slumber,  and  that  every  future  year 
will  increase  our  stock  of  information  from  this  most  interest- 
ing colony*. 

*  By  the  last  advices  from  New  Holland,  the  entire  number  of  inhabitants  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemaii's  Land  amounted,  in  March  1821,  to  34,686. 
Of  original  freemen,  out  of  these,  there  are  not  above  3000;  and  the  convicts, 
and  ex-convicts,  who  complete  the  number  (exclusive  of  the  civil  and  mihtary 
establishments),  are  divided  in  nearly  equal  proportions.  Up  to  the  close  of  1819, 
the  proportion  of  voluntary  settlers  to  convicts  was  less  than  1  to  10.     Between 
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Art.  VI,  Sermons  and  Charges  hy  the  Right  liev.  John 
Hough,  D.D.  President  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford,  in  the  Reign  of  James  II.,  and  successively  Bishop 
of  Oxford,  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  and  Worcester,  With 
an  Appendix.  To  which  is  prefixed,  a  Memoir  of  his  Life. 
By  William  Russell,  B.  D.  Fellow  of  Magdalen  College, 
8vo.  pp.  346.     Rivingtons. 

The  author  of  the  volume  now  before  us,  has  been  hitherto 
chiefly  known  by  his  public  conduct  on  one  memorable  occa- 
sion. With  that  single  exception,  his  life  seems  to  have  been 
as  private  as  the  due  discharge  of  his  official  duties  will  per- 
mit :  and  history,  though  it  has  not  failed  to  record  with  me- 
rited commendation  the  firm  and  spirited  resistance  made  to 
arbitrary  power  by  the  President  of  Magdalen  College,  has 
found  nothing  further  to  relate  of  him,  but  that  he  was  de- 
servedly raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity;  and  that,  during  a 
life  protracted  far  beyond  the  common  age  of  man  ;  he  filled 
his  exalted  station  without  reproach,  and  conciliated  the  es- 
teem and  reverence  of  all  who  lived  within  the  influence  of 
his  authority  and  his  virtues. 

His  character  perhaps  was  never  better  drawn  than  by  the 
electors  of  his  College  ;  who  when  they  chose  him  to  be  their 
president,  described  him  in  their  Registers,  as  **  a  gentle- 
man of  liberality  and  firmness  ;  who  by  the  simplicity  and 
purity  of  his  moral  character,  by  the  mildness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, and  the  happy  temperament  of  his  virtues,  and  many 
good  qualities,  had  given  every  one  reason  to  expect  that  he 
would  be  a  distinguished  ornament  to  the  college  and  the 
whole  university."  His  subsequent  conduct  proved,  that  his 
college  associates  were  not  mistaken  in  their  opinion.  In  the 
critical  situation  in  which  they  were  placed  by  the  tyrannical 
interfei*ence  of  their  sovereign,  they  found  him  possessed  of 
that  happy  mixture  of  vigour  and  discretion  which  enabled 
him  to  stand  up  in  defence  of  his  own  rights  and  theirs,  with- 
*Out  giving  their  offended  and  vindictive  monarch  any  just 
plea  to  urge  against  them. 

The  whole  deportment,  indeed,  of  l)r.  Hough,  throughout 

November  1819  and  March  1821,  the  proportion  of  these  classes  which  arrived 
■  was  as  1  to  3.  340,000  acres  of  land  have  been  granted  to  settlers.  The  num- 
'ber  of  horses  was  3,500  ;  horned  cattle,  42,000 ;  sheep,  420,000.     In  Hobart's 

Town,  .about  65,000  acres  were  in  occupation;    tliere  were  280  horses,  18,000 

homed  cattle,  127,000  sheep.     At  Port  Dairy mple,  25,000  acres,  85  horses, 

5,400  homed  cattle,  44,300  sheep. 
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this  important  cootest,  was  worthy  of  the  approbation  with 
which  it  has  been  regarded . 

"  It  was  not,"  says  the  editor  pf  this  posthumous  volume,  "  a 
ftctious  spirit,  or  a  lawless  desire  of  insubordination,  which  gave 
birth  to  his  opposition  to  tlie  King's  pleasure.  His  whole  language 
and  demeanour  were  that  ot"  a  man  well  trained  in  the  best  princi- 
ples of  allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  submission  to  the  laws,  and  a 
dutiful  regard  to  the  constituted  authorities.  Yet  he  spoke  and 
acted  as  a  freeman  of  England,  whose  rights  are  established  by  law, 
and  are  secured  against  an)'  encroachments  upon  private  property, 
by  barriers  whicli  no  power  on  earth  may  break  down  with  im- 
punity.'' 

When,  in  happier  limes.  Dr.  Hough  was  advanced  to  higher 
stations  in  the  church,  his  liberality  was  actively  and  conti- 
nually displayed.  He  expended  considerable  sums  of  money 
in  restoring  the  palace  at  Eccleshall,  while  he  held  the  bi- 
shopric of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  ;  and  when  he  was  removed 
to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  greatly  improved  the  domains  at 
Hastlebury,  and  rebuilt  the  larger  portion  of  the  palace  at 
Worcester.  These  benelactions  justly  entitle  him  to  the 
thanks  of  his  successors  :  and  his  liberal  contributions  to 
public  and  private  charities  prove,  that  he  was  not  less  ready 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  others,  than  to  provide  for  the  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  those  who  were  to  follow  him  in  his 
preferments.  The  follovv^ng  anecdote  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  Worcestershire,  is  a 
pleasing  instance  of  the  simplicity  as  v/ell  as  munificence  of 
the  good  Bishop's  character.  When  he  was  applied  to  by 
the  managers  of  one  of  the  county  institutions  for  pecuniary 
aid,  he  proposed  to  give  500/. ;  the  steward  made  some  he- 
sitation about  the  means  of  procuring  so  large  a  sum,  which 
the  Bishop  charitably  construed  into  a  doubt  of  its  not  being, 
enough,  and  immediately  doubled  it.  It  is  for  his  moral  ex- 
cellencies and  genuine  piety,  and  for  the  constellation  of  vir- 
tues that  raised  him  above  other  men,  that  Bishop  Hough,  in 
the  opinion  of  his  biographer,  claims  our  admiration.  These 
however,  he  adds — 

*'  Brilliant  as  they  are,  they  do  not  throw  into  the  shade  his 
eminent  intellectual  qualities,  or  the  ornaments  of  his  well  culti- 
vated mind.  He  possessed  not  perhaps  the  powerful  talent  and 
energy  which  have  characterised  many  more  recent  supporters  of 
of  our  church,  amongst  its  spiritual  governors;  but  his  faculties 
were  of  the  highest  order,  and  his  extant  compositions  lead  us  to 
regret  that  his  modest  and  unpresuming  disposition  allowed  him  to 

vol..  xvu.  MAr,  1S22. , 
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acquiesce  in  that  limited  exertion  of  them,  which  was  necessary 
only  for  the  quiet  path  of  his  profession/'     P.  xHi. 

The  volume  before  us  does  not  perhaps  entirely  justify  this 
panegyric  upon  the  literary  ability  of  the  good  prelate,  but  it 
affords  abundant  proof  that  he  was  a  sensible,  clear-headed 
man,  and  his  style  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  unassuming 
simplicity  of  his  character.  He  addresses  himself  at  once  to 
the  understanding  of  his  hearers  ;  he  brings  his  subject  plainly 
before  them,  and  seems  desirous  of  nothing  more  than  that 
they  should  perceive  his  meaning.  He  never  travels  out  of 
his  road  to  seek  for  ornament,  and  his  thoughts  are  seldom 
clothed  in  the  language  of  metaphor ;  yet  there  is  nothing- 
dry  or  tedious  in  his  mode  of  composition,  nor  is  it  deficient 
in  that  modest  dignity  which  peculiarly  becomes  the  Christian 
prelate.  Those  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  mind  and  feelings  of  Bishop  Hough 
than  his  biographers  can  afford  them,  will  not,  we  think,  be 
disappointed  by  the  contents  of  the  present  volume ;  they  will 
be  interested  in  the  insight  which  it  furnishes  into  the  author's 
views  of  professional  duty,  and  his  sentiments  on  the  one 
great  topic  of  controversy,  which  then  called  forth  the  talents 
of  the  clergy ;  and  they  will  close  it  with  a  conviction,  that 
he  has  been  rightly  described  as  a  virtuous  and  amiable  man  ; 
and  that  it  bears  many  traces  of  that  firmness  of  purpose  and 
decision  of  character  which,  in  the  most  trying  period  of  his 
life,  displayed  itself  with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  and  even- 
tual advantage  to  his  country.  But  if  any  conceive  that,  in 
this  work,  they  will  obtain  a  valuable  addition  to  their  theo- 
logical library,  we  fear  that  the  contents  of  the  volume  will 
scarcely  satisfy  their  expectations.  It  is  not  enriched  by  cri- 
tical illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Text,  or  by  a  careful  discussion 
of  important  and  controverted  doctrines.  It  is,  in  truth,  ra- 
ther singularly  deficient  in  all  such  respects.  In  the  four 
Charges,  if  we  except  some  spirited  remarks  on  the  genius 
of  popery  and  the  conduct  of  its  adherents  ;  there  is  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  any  peculiar  feature  of  the  times,  or  to  circum- 
stances which  may  have  interested  the  feelings  or  affiected  the 
situation  and  welfare  of  the  clergy.  And,  if  we  obtain  from 
this  part  of  the  volume  little  information  respecting  the  tem- 
poral state  of  thechurch  ;  we  find  still  less  in  the  sermons  to 
illustrate  the  views  taken  by  the  clergy  of  that  period  of  her 
doctrines.  They  are  sound,  practical  exhortations  to  holiness 
of  life  and  Christian  charity,  but  they  are  no  more.  Their 
merit  is  this,  that  they  teach  sobriety,  righteousness,  and  god- 
liness, in  a  clear,  simple,  and  affectionate  manner:  but  it  can- 
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not  be  denied  that  this  teaching  would,  at  least  in  the  preseirt 
day,  have  been  considered  as  more  efiicacious,  had  the  great 
leading  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  been  more  frequently  referred 
to  as  the  only  true  motives  to  Christian  obedience. 

We  have  not  now  for  the  first  time  to  state  our  opinions  on 
this  subject.     We  are  no  advocates  for  that  eternal  harping  on 
some  few  strings  of  controversy  which  forms  the  characteristic 
ieature  of  one  school  of  modern  divinity  :  nor  shall  we  hesi- 
tate to  admit,  that  a  discourse  may  be  both  good  and  reason- 
able which  studiously  avoids  every  mere  doctrinal  discussion. 
But  we  maintain,   that  a  vein  of  Christian  faith  and  feeling- 
should  run  clearly  and  brightly  through  every  moral  exhorta- 
tion delivei-ed  from  the  pulpit,  and  mark  it  out  distinctly  as 
the  pastoral  advice  of  a  shepherd  of  the  iiock  of  Christ.  The 
preacher,  in  his  anxiely  to  inculcate  temperance  and  righte- 
ousness, should  not  forget  that  it  is  the  grace  of  God  in  the 
Gospel  which  has  appeared  effectually  to  teach  us  these  and 
all  other  virtues.     He  is  put  in  charge  with  that  Gospel,  and 
as  a  preacher  of  the  righteousness  it  inculcates,  he  is  to  keep 
the  Gospel  before  him,  and  to  refer  his  readers  to  its  pages 
and  its  revelations,  not  only  for  the  duties  they   are  to  dis- 
charge, but  for  the  principles  also  on  which  they  are  to  per- 
form them.     We  confess  that  we  lack  something  of  this  in  the 
volume  before  us.     There  is  certainly  nothing  in  it  which 
■would  for  a  moment  lead  us  to  imagine,  that  the  Bishop  de- 
signedly avoided  any  doctrine ;  or  that,  had  he  thought  him- 
self called  upon  so  to  do,  he  would  have  felt  the  least  diffi- 
culty in  delivering  an  orthodox  opinion  on  any  one  of  the 
articles  of  our  church.     But  the   volume  would  have  been 
more  interesting,  and  its  publication  in  the  present  day  far 
more  useful,  had  its  references  to  such  topics  been  more  fre- 
quent and  more  determinate  ;  and  it  had  afforded  us  the  same 
opportunities  of  judging  of  tlse  Bishop's  abilities  as  a  doctri- 
nal expositor,  which   it  now  gives  of  estimating  his  powers 
of  stating  plainly,    and   recommending  forcibly   the  leading- 
points  of  Christian  duty. 

But,  though  the  contents  of  this  volume  may  not  perhaps 
be  calculated  greatly  to  add  to  the  theological  treasures  of  the 
Church  of  England,  at  least  there  is  nothing  in  them  which 
can  detract  from  the  respect  with  which  the  memory  of  the  ve- 
nerable author  will  ever  bo  regarded.  And  the  particular  ob-^ 
ject  of  the  publication,  as  stated  by  the  Editor,  is  of  itself 
sufficient  to  silence  our  objections,  even  if  we  were  more  dis- 
posed ihan  we  really  are,  to  question  its  expediency  upon  ge- 
neral grounds.  It  is  intended  to  assist  the  family  of  a  near 
relative  of  the  prelate. 
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To  such  a  design  we  cannot  hut  wish  the  most  complete 
saccess.  And  if  that  desire  which  the  in(|uisitive  mind  will 
naturally  led  to  exaiiiiiio  any  production  of  such  a  man  as 
Cishop  Hough,  be  not  sullicient  to  procure  a  ready  sale  for 
the  voluuie;  the  zealous  members  of  our  prolestant  esfa- 
bii.shments  are  too  I'eelinglv  alive  to  the  claims  of  the  deceased 
author  on  their  gratitude,  not  readily  to  avail  ihcniselves  of  so 
easy  a  method  of  discharging  some  portion  of  the  debt  which 
his  liberality  to  the  church,  and  his  disinterested  devotion  to  her 
welfare  has  accumulated  upon  them.  The  Editor  anticipates 
a  more  serious  objection  to  the  appearance  of  this  volume, 
than  any  which  fastidious  criticism  might  suggest  from  a  re- 
view of  its  contents.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  life  of  the 
Bishop,  by  Mr.  Wihiiot,  and  repeated  in  the  valuable  biogra- 
phical dictionary  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  he  left  a  strict  charge 
that  no  sermons  should  be  published  from  his  manuscripts 
after  his  death.  If  the  fact  were  really  so,  it  might  perhaps 
be  made  a  question,  whether  even  the  circumstance  above- 
mentioned  could  justify  an  infringement  of  so  solemn  aa 
injunction.  We  are,  however  assured  by  the  Editor,  that 
no  mention  of  any  such  desire  is  made  in  his  will ;  where 
it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  a  positive  charge  would 
have  been  inserted,  had  his  antipathy  to  the  appear- 
ance of  his  writings  in  print  been  as  great  as  has  been 
represented.  And,  though  it  is  admitted  that  he  was  reluc- 
tant to  appear  before  the  world  as  a  public  writer,  still,  if  no 
positive  restraint  was  laid  by  him  upon  those  into  whose  hands 
his  manuscripts  were  to  fall,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which 
have  urged  the  publication  of  this  volume,  will  be  allowed  by 
candid  minds  fully  to  justify  its  appearance :  and,  we  think, 
that  the  Editor  may  be  assured,  that,  if  nothing  has  been  done 
by  the  remaining  relatives  of  the  Bishop  contrary  to  the  will 
of  their  ancestor,  his  memory  certainly  will  not  be  injured  by 
this  record  of  his  ministerial  and  episcopal  labours.  It  should 
however  be  remembered,  that  the  good  Bishop  was  not  him- 
self solicitous  of  literary  fame  ;  and  that  the  sermons  and 
charges  which  this  volume  contains,  were  not  composed  with 
a  view  to  publication,  or  revised  with  that  care  which  in  such 
a  case  he  would  probably  have  bestowed  upon  them.  Thus 
considered,  though  they  may  not  perhaps  be  valued  as  the 
efl'orts  of  extraordinary  genius,  or  consummate  learning;  they 
will,  we  think,  be  admired  as  the  effusions  of  an  honest  and 
good  heart :  and  the  unaffected  ease  and  simplicity  which  are 
the  characteristics  of  the  Bishop's  style,  will  recommend  his 
exhortations  and  his  precepts  to  all  of  congenial  dispositions. 

in  the  specimens  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to  select  of 
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the  Bishop's  language  and  reasoning,  we  shall  be  chiefly 
actuated  by  a  desire  of  representing  his  views  of  that  great 
question  which  was  then  so  fiercely  agitated,  and  in  the  con- 
sequences of  which  he  was  himselt'so  deeply  involved.  But 
we  shall  also  lay  before  our  readers  a  passage  or  two  frou)  his 
practical  sermons,  which  will  shew  how  he  treated  those 
more  common  and  less  exciting  topics,  which  will,  of  neces- 
sity, form  the  groundwork  of  a  very  considerable  portion  of 
the  literary  labours  of  every  skilful  teacher  of  Christian 
ethics.  On  the  subject  of  Popery,  the  Bishop,  as  might  be 
expected,  speaks  at  some  length,  and  with  considerable  ani- 
mation in  his  charges ;  and  the  sentiments  of  such  a  man 
respecting  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  influence 
of  the  Romish  Church,  the  arts  it  employs,  and  the  designs 
it  entertains,  are  deserving  of  the  most  serious  consideration 
at  tlie  present  critical  period.  He  writes  as  one  who  had 
experienced  the  evils  he  describes,  and  the  oppressive  domi' 
nation  which  he  warns  his  countrymen  carefully  and  steadily 
to  resist. 

*'  Quaeque  ipse  miserima  vidi 
**   Et  quorum  pars  magna  fui." 

And  if  on  the  one  side  it  may,  as  it  doubtless  will  be 
urged,  that  the  bishop  could  not  but  partake  in  some  degree 
of  the  general  excitement  of  the  times  ;  and  that,  on  such  a 
subject,  he  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  write  with  perfect 
coolness  or  impartiality  ;  on  the  other  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  excitement  was  not  occasioned  by  mere  apprehen- 
sion, but  by  positive  suffering.  It  was  not  the  effect  of  fears 
and  passions,  stimulated  to  madness,  by  a  pretended  plot; 
but  the  consequence  of  a  struggle  for  all  that  can  render  the 
life  of  an  Englishman  dear  to  him,  the  security  of  his  pro^; 
perty,  his  personal  freedom,  and  the  integrity  of  his  religion. 
All  these  were  more  than  threatened :  they  had  been  invaded, 
violated,  and  curtailed  ;  and  the  establishment  of  Popery, 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England,  was 
the  sole  object  of  the  attack.  When  these  things  are  con- 
sidered, the  language  in  which  the  Bishop  speaks  of  the 
advocates  of  a  Church  which  could  sanction  such  measures 
to  recover  its  temporal  supremacy,  can  scarcely  be  deemed 
stronger  than  the  circumstances  of  the  times  demanded. 
And  if  it  should  be  argued,  that  the  danger  has  passed 
away  ;  that  times  have  changed  ;  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  have  altered ;  and  that  Protestants  may 
now  well  lay  aside' that  jealousy  which  those  opinions  justi- 
fied ;  the  answer  is  this:  Semper  eadem  is  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic motto.  The  opinions  and  views  of  that  Church  have 
i^affered   no  mutation ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  change,   or 
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modification,  if  she  may  be  believed  when  she  states  this; 
matter  for  herself.  She  is  still,  in  her  own  judgment,  tlio 
mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches.  All  who  are  not  within 
her  pale  are  still  regarded  as  rebels  and  heretics.  She  can- 
not, consistently  with  lier  piijiciples,  permit  them  to  continue 
in  heresy,  if  she  has  the  power  to  force  them  even  to  an  out- 
ward conversion  ;  she  will  not  forgive  their  rebellion,  on  any 
other  terms  than  those  which  concjuerors  are  wont  to  impose. 
Even  the  obvious  necessity  of  temporizing-  with  those  whom 
she  has  not  yet  been  able  to  subdue,  and  of  gaining  partisans 
among  the  unwary  by  the  semblance  of  moderation,  can 
scarcely  induce  her  to  assume  the  language  of  moderation, 
and  the  scorn  with  which  she  has  rejected  every  plan  of  con- 
cession which  has  yet  been  proposed,  because  it  was  clogged 
with  securities  which  the  warmest  of  her  Protestant  advo- 
cates have  hitherto  considered  indispensable,  gives  us  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe,  that  nothing  short  of  an  uncon- 
ditional surrender  of  our  Protestant  establishment  will  ever 
satisfy  her  ambition;  and  that  Fa;  vielis  will  be  the  first 
exclamation  of  her  triumphant  votaries.  If  we  would  know 
what  emancipated  Catholicism  will  become,  we  must  enquire 
of  our  ancestors  what  have  been  the  tyranny  and  ambition 
of  Rome  in  the  days  of  her  strength,  or  of  her  revivals. 

**  Here  we  see,*'  says  the   Bishop,  "force,  and  subtllty,  and 
artifice,   indefatigable   industry,   and  restless  malice,   firmly  coin 
bined  under  a  despotic  power,  and  ail  set  upon  the  ruin  and  extir- 
pation of  our  religion.     The  Church  of  England  is  above  all  others 
the  mark  of  her  hatred ;  her  enmity  to  it  is  fixed  and  unchange- 
able, and  she  sticks  at  no  means  to  accomplish  its  subversion.     No 
disappointments  can  make  her  pause ;  neither  shame  nor  remorse 
can  touch  her ;  but  al[ter  a  thousand  baffled  plots,  she  goes  on  to 
frame  more ;  and  after  the  most  signal   repulses,  renews  again  the 
attacks.     She  knows  that  our  Church  is  the  bulwark  of  the  Reform- 
ation :  that  England  makes  the  most  resolute  opposition  to  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  tyranny,  and  that  it  is  here  oppressed  truth  and 
liberty  seek  refuge  ;  and  therefore  she  storms  and  undermines,  and 
by  all  imaginable  methods  assaults  this  fortress,  in  confidence  that 
l)aving  once  gained  or  destroyed   it,  the  remaining  part  of  her 
work  would  be  easy.     The  Northern  heresy  would  fall   of  course. 
Such  an  enemy  as  this  is  indeed  very  dreadful ;  we  cannot  reflect 
upon  her  power  and  her  rage,  but  it  strikes  us  with  amazement  to 
think  that  we  subsist.     It  is  wonderful  that  at  some  time  or  other 
she  has  not  swallowed  us  up  quick,  since  her  wrathful  displeasure 
against  us  is  without  bounds  or  intermission :  and  she  would  cer- 
tainly long  since  have  done  it,  if  the  Lord  himself  had  not  been 
on  our  side :  but  his  arm  has  appeared  mighty  in  our  deliverance, 
his  eye  has  been  ever  watchful  over  us ;  he  has  never  forsaken  us, 
and  in  him  wc  trust  that  he  will  still  deliver  us.     Yet  he  looks  tha^ 
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we  should  likewise  take  care  of  ourselves ;  and  as  he  has  never 
failed  miraculously  to  interpose,  where  our  own  natural  powers 
have  been  insufficient  for  our  defence,  so  he  expects  we  should  use 
those  powers  as  far  as  they  will  go,  nor  allows  uc  to  rely  upon  his 
interposition  but  in  concui-rence  with  our  own  sincere,  however 
feeble,  endeavours.  But  we  must  not  only  look  upon  Popery  aa 
the  most  powerful,  but  also  as  the  most  deceitful  and  treacherous 
enemy  to  our  constitution.  Wherever  it  is  attacked,  we  must 
expect  to  find  her  there :  she  can  disguise  herself  in  any  shape, 
preach  any  doctrine  that  may  do  us  hurt,  and  mix  herself  with  dis- 
senters of  all  denominations,  to  help  forward  their  childish  dis- 
gusts, their  ignorance,  and  their  madness,  with  her  more  refined 
subtilty  and  malice."     P.  16. 

In  his  second  charge,  discussing  the  solemn  obligation 
Avhich  lies  upon  the  Church  of  Christ,  as  the  pillar  and 
ground  of  the  truth,  to  maintain  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  in- 
violate ;  he  is  induced  to  recall  to  the  recollection  of  his 
hearers  the  sacred  engagement  into  which  they  entered  at 
their  ordination,  to  "  be  ready,  with  all  i'aithful  diligence,  to 
banish  and  drive  away  all  erroneous  and  strange  doctrines 
contrary  to  God's  word."  And  this  leads  him  to  contrast 
the  spirit  and  character  of  the  two  churches,  as  exemplified 
in  the  manner  in  which  this  duty  is  enforced  by  them  on 
their  respective  clergy. 

"  Observe,  my  brethren,  the  benign  temper  of  our  truly  Chris- 
tian Church ;  she  commands  to  banish  and  drive  away  all  erro- 
neous and  strange  doctrines,  and  it  were  impious  not  to  obey  her; 
but  as  for  the  erring  persons,  she  does  not  immediately  discard 
them,  and  renounce  her  relation  to  them ;  we  are  not  presently  to 
fall  on  them,  and  treat  them  as  enemies,  but  as  mistaken  weak 
brethren  ;  she  gives  them  leisure  to  recollect  their  follies  and  false 
reasonings ;  they  may  in  the  spirit  of  meekness  be  brought  to  a 
right  mind,  may  repent,  may  reform  themselves,  nay,  may  be 
happy  instruments  of  converting  others,  and  bringing  them  into  the 
way  of  truth.  Cutting  off  an  unsound  member  to  secure  the  body 
is  the  last  remedy,  when  all  attempts  to  heal  it  are  ineffectual,  and 
is  never  to  be  practised  but  with  reluctancy.  This  is  the  tender 
disposition  of  our  mother,  the  Church  of  England,  who  is  always 
pleased  to  reclaim,  and  never  hasty  to  cast  oft^  her  offending  chil- 
dren; but  in  the  Church  of  Rome  another  spirit  reigns.  Slow 
measures  are  not  calculated  for  the  doctrine  of  implicit  obedience ; 
she  disdains  to  argue,  and  is  impatient  of  opposition  or  contradic- 
tion:  and  accordingly  in  that  oath  which  she  imposes  upon  a 
bishop  at  his  ordination,  we  have  no  mention  of  disputing  with,  or 
labouring  to  convince,  gainsayers;  but  he  roundly  undertakes  the 
most  compendious  way  to  persecute  heretics,  schismatics,  and  all 
that  oppose  the  papal  authority,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power.     The 
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express  words  io  the  oath  are,  here ticos,  scismaticos,  et  rebclles 
Domino  nostro  papce  vcl  succcssoribus  ejus,  pro  posse  persequar,  et 
impugnabo.  But  we,  blessed  be  God,  have  not  so  learned  Christ." 
P.  29. 

Such  was  Popery  in  the  days  of  its  power;  and  such  were 
the  tei:uis  in  which  our  ancestors,  who  had  felt  that  power, 
warned  us,  their  posterity,  against  submitting  again  to  the 
yoke  of  bondage  which  they  had  shaken  oif.  Little  did  they 
suppose,  that  Englishmen  would  ever  cease  to  regard  with 
fearl'ul  interest  the  conflict  which  they  had  sustained,  and  to 
receive  their  admonitions  as  a  salutary  caution.  Little  did 
they  conceive,  that  the  eloquence  of  Protestants  would  be 
employed  to  advocate  the  cause  of  Popish  influence  ;  or  that 
it  would  become  the  ceaseless  object  of  a  Protestant  party, 
the  professed  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  to  build  up  again 
the  power  of  a  persecuting  Church.  Let  it  be  remembered, 
and  the  moment  at  which  we  write  more  than  ever  forces 
the  recollection  upon  us,  that  in  that  long  and  arduous  par- 
liamentary conflict  which  happily  terminated  in  the  establish- 
ment of  our  liberty  and  religion,  the  great  question  of  finally 
excluding  the  family  of  the  bigoted  James  from  the  throne 
■which  he  had  pusillanimously  abandoned,  was  at  last  carried 
in  the  House  of  Lords  hi/  a  majority  of  two  only.  We  speak 
as  unto  wise  men  ;  and  may  the  cause  be  judged  and  decided 
in  the  same  spirit  of  zealous  affection  for  the  Church  of 
England,  in  which  we  now  record  this  striking  fact  as  a  sea- 
sonable warning. 

The  following  passage  will  shew  how  Bishop  Hough  was 
in  the  habit  of  treating  a  common  subject  of  moral  exhorta- 
tion. It  has  been  taken  without  much  attention  to  the  selec- 
tion ;  for,  from  a  style  so  equable  as  his,  few  extracts  can  be 
made  of  peculiar  force  or  vigour. 

•'  This  life  and  the  next  divide  all  our  cares,  and  the  great  dif- 
ficulty lies  in  doing  justice  betwixt  them  ;  for  this  is  present, 
always  importunes  us,  has  our  senses  for  its  constant  solicitors,  and 
the  only  danger  of  partiality  is  on  this  head  ;  whereas  the  other  is 
remote,  addresses  only  to  our  reason  and  faith,  is  very  frequently 
unregarded,  and  many  times  not  understood;  and  yet,  under  all 
these  disadvantages,  it  is  in  this  life  that  the  other  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  Possession  and  fruition  will  come  hereafter,  but  the 
right  and  title  must  now  be  secured :  we  must  have  our  conversa- 
tion in  heaven  whilst  we  live  upon  earth;  and  if  ever  we  hope  to 
arrive  there,  we  must  begin  by  withdrawing  our  affections  from  the 
world.  Now  if  we  consider  how  great  this  work  of  salvation  is, 
and  with  how  much  difficulty  it  is  performed,  what  a  constant 
watch  must  be  kept  over  the  appetites,  ami  what  frequent  conflicts 
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must  be  had  with  temptations,  how  frail  human  nature  is,  and  how 
perverse  the  will,  and  how  little,  many  thnes,  our  best  endeavours 
avail  in  supplying  their  defects,  we  must  be  forced  to  confess,  that 
all  our  cares  are  too  little  in  this  service,  and  such  as  are  turned 
another  way  are  misemployed.  Nay,  it  were  well  if  they  were  only 
misemployed,  and  that  were  the  worst  that  could  be  said  of  them,  for 
then  we  should  not  lose  ground  in  our  main  design,  but  only 
move  on  more  slowly ;  but  the  impotent  condition  of  this  life  is 
such,  that  the  more  it  has  of  our  cares,  the  more  it  stands  in  need  of 
them;  we  make  provision  for  the  flesh — and  what  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  we  apply  it  to  fulfil  the  lusts  thereof:  the  desires  are  en- 
larged by  our  endeavours  to  supply  them,  and  our  appetites  grow 
unruly  by  being  fed.  '1  hose  things  we  long  for  afford  not  the  satis- 
faction they  promised ;  they  are  divested  of  all  the  advantages 
fancy  gave  them  before  enjoyment,  yet  they  serve  to  make  us 
more  inquisitive  and  impatient;  they  first  give  the  mind  a  false 
relish  of  pleasure,  and  then  engage  it  in  a  fruitless  pursuit,  whereby 
it  becomes  restless  and  uneasy,  and  every  day  less  able  to  disen- 
tangle itself,  till  at  last  tired  out,  and  rather  amused  than  pleased, 
it  lazily  gives  itself  up  to  the  conduct  of  sense,  is  left  destitute  of 
God's  grace,  and  irrevocably  lost  to  all  eternity. 

*'  This  is  the  deplorable  condition  of  a  soul  that  does  not  attend 
to  its  true  interest;  it  is  first  cheated  and  cajoled  into  slavery,  and 
then  stupidly  acquiesces  under  it.  And  here  I  might  offer  a  great 
many  reasons  to  induce  us  to  direct  our  cares  aright,  to  settle  our 
affections  on  things  above  and  not  on  things  beiow,  drawn  from 
the  vast  disparity  that  is  betwixt  them ;  from  the  shortness  of  this 
life,  the  uncertainty  and  insufficiency  of  every  thing  it  affords,  and 
particularly  from  that  grating  consideration,  against  which  no 
human  wisdom  or  foresight  can  provide,  that  in  spite  of  our  teeth 
we  are  carried  down  with  the  stream  of  affairs,  and  oftentimes 
smart  more  severely  for  other  men's  faults  and  follies  than  our 
own ;  this  is  a  sore  evil,  and  enough  to  make  a  wise  man  sick  of 
this  world,  though  he  had  not  the  Christian's  expectation  of  a  bet- 
ter. On  the  other  side,  when  the  future  life  opens  upon  him,  he 
immediately  sees  doubts  and  fears  dispelled  :  even  hope,  the  last 
and  surest  support  of  our  drooping  spirits  here,  has  there  no  place; 
a  full  fruition  shall  swallow  up  his  faculties,  and  all  that  he  enjoys 
he  shall  for  ever  possess;  there  he  meets  with  all  the  ingredients 
of  perfect  happiness,  and  finds  every  one  of  them  within  his 
reach :  for  the  face  of  God  always  shines  upon  him,  '  in  whose 
presence  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  at  whose  right  hand  are  pleasures 
for  evermore.'"     P.  187. 

The  character  drawn  by  the  Bishop  of  the  unhappy  and 
virtuous  Charles  I.,  will,  doubtless,  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  who  are  aware  how  much  the  personal  conduct  and  dispo- 
sition of  the  persecuted  monarch  has  been  made  the  subject 
vi  Kusrepreseutation  by  his  eijiemies ;    aod  bow   materially 
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both  liis  fallings  and  liis  virtues  were  permitted  by  Provi- 
dence to  become  insfriimental  in  working  his  own  ruin,  and 
the  temporary  downfall  of  the  Church  and  Monarchy. 

"  We  are  now  assembled  to  humble  ourselves  before  God,  for 
the  guilt  this  nation  contracted  in  the  murder  of  a  religious  and 
virtuous  prince,  who  carried  as  many  noble  qualities  with  him  to  the 
throne,  and  some  as  unusual,  as  ever  shone  from  so  high  a  sphere. 
J  lis  younger  years  had  been  cultivated  with  care,  and  his  riper  im- 
proved by   variety  of  experience :  his  judgment   was  sound,  his 
apprehension  quick,  his  resolution  firm,  his  intention  sincere;  and 
to  these  was  added  a  zeal  for  religion  and  an  unspotted  life,  which 
shewed  the  power  of  it  in  his  heart,  and   set  him  above  the  false 
reasonings  and  temptations  of  a  court.     His  very  faults,  for  this 
imperfect  state  of  life  allows  no  mortal  to  be  exempted  from  them, 
luid  a  near  affinity  to  virtues,  and  were  particularly  such  as  great 
and  good  men  are  most  obnoxious  to  :  for,  excepting  some  virulent, 
malicious  spirits,  who  set  themselves  professedly  to   blacken   his 
memor}^,  without  regard  to  truth  or  common  decency,  the  gene- 
rality even  of  those  who  blamed  his  conduct  have  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  complain,  that  he  indulged  the  Queen  in  too  much  con- 
■  fidence,  which  was  almost  an  unavoidable  effect  of  love,  and  that 
lie  had  a  certain  easiness,  and  inclination  towards  those  he  thought 
well  of,  which  made  him  give  up  himself  to  their  counsels,  many 
times  in  contradiction  to  his  own  superior  judgment:  but  that  upon 
other  occasions  he  discovered  a  stiifness  of  temper,  that  made  even 
his  favours  want  much  of  that  grace,  which  a  ready  condescension 
would  have  given  them,  and  made  him  difficultly  depart  from  an 
error  that  he  had  at  any  time  the  misfortune  to  close  with.     Yet 
the  two  former  of  these   are   the  result  of  good-nature;  and  the 
other  to  some  degree  is  woven  into  the  very  texture  of  a  great 
nund.     Now  when  such  a  prince  takes  up  the  sceptre,  we  are 
ready  with  confidence  to  promise  ourselves,  that  under  his  shadow 
.  we  shall  live  :  live  easily,  plentifully,  honourably,  and  securely ; 
retaining  ever  a  warm  and  lively  sense  of  those  inestimable  bless- 
ings derived  upon  us  from  his  prudent  administration,  and  always 
ready  to  make  such  returns  of  duty  as  may  lighten   his  cares,  and 
induce  him  not  to  repent  his  labours.     But  how  were  all  these  pro- 
mising hopes  blasted,  and  how  useless  were  these  virtues  and  en- 
dowments rendered,  in  a  kingdom  divided  against  itself!     Here 
was  the  cloud  that  appeared  in  the  very  dawn  of  this  reign,  which  too 
plainly  presaged  the  violent  storms  and  tempests  that  succeeded  : 
for  though  I  do  not  intend  to  enter  into  this  tragical  history,  which 
is  abundantly  known,  and  still  sits  close  upon  the  hearts  of  good 
men,  who  are  concerned  for  the  welfare  of  these  nations,  yet  1  can 
not  but  observe,  that  from   the  first  moment  of  his  reign  there 
seems  not  to  have  been  a  sufficient  confidence  betwixt  this  excel- 
lent prince  and  his  people.     They  frequently  presented  him  with 
dutiful  addresses,    and    the    humblest  assurance  of  fidelity   and 
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afFectioh  to  his  person  and  government ;  but  tliese  were  accom- 
panied with  a  petition  of  right ;  and  for  that  they  begged  a  legal 
security.  His  Majesty,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  wanting  in 
grace  and  condescension  :  he  told  them  they  should  find  him  indul- 
gent to  their  desires,  and  that  he  would  inviolably  preserve  their 
rights,  but  thought  it  became  them  to  trust  to  his  word,  that  he 
might  have  it  in  his  power  to  demonstrate  to  them  they  were  as 
secure  in  that  as  in  a  law.  How  small  in  appearance  was  this  dis- 
agreement !  The  Commons  declared  this  petition  to  be  the  sum 
of  all  they  would  ask ;  the  King  freely  assured  them  they  should 
have  the  full  effect  of  it,  but  thought  his  honour  touched  if  it 
passed  into  a  law.  Yet  from  hence  the  difference  widened  betwixt 
them,  which,  with  the  misunderstandings  among  the  people  them- 
selves, did  at  last  bring  on  the  fatal  ruin  of  both."     P.  198. 

The  sixth  sermon  contains  some  remarks  on  posthumous 
charities  which  appear  to  us  to  be  sensible  and  just;  and 
Ihey  come  with  peculiar  force  and  propriety  from  their  vene- 
rable author,  whose  practice  was  so  remarkable  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  sincerity. 

"  If  what  is  superfluous  above  a  man's  reasonable  occasions  can- 
not in  truth  be  spent  upon  himself,  he  is  destitute  of  common  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  wanting  in  his  duty,  if  he  does  not  seriously  con- 
sider how  it  may  be  applied  to  the  best  use  ;  something  must  be 
done  with  it,  &nd  he  must  be  accountable  for  it.  Perhaps  he  will 
acknowledge  this,  and  say  it  does  not  want  a  place  in  his  thoughts ; 
that  he  designs  something  considerable,  such  as  may  be  a  lasting 
benefit  to  posterity,  but  is  not  fixed  in  his  resolution  as  to  the  manner 
of  applying  it ;  that  will  require  mucli  and  serious  consideration, 
but  his  breast  is  labouring  for  the  public  good,  and  the  world  will 
see  and  feel  it  when  he  dies.  It  is  pity  he  cannot  come  to  a  reso- 
lution sooner,  and  be  advised  rather  to  help  those  that  are  in  need 
at  present,  rather  than  contrive  for  the  ease  and  convenience 
of  such  as  are  yet  unborn ;  for  men  may  have  many  motives  to 
these  projects  that  will  never  suffer  them  to  come  into  the  account 
of  their  charities.  But  let  him  take  his  own  way,  and  let  his 
intention  be  pious  and  sincere ;  for  it  becomes  us  to  make  allow- 
ances as  far  as  we  can,  rather  than  discourage  a  generous  or  a  chari- 
table work.  But  is  he  sure  it  v.ill  answer  his  end  when  the  exe- 
cution falls  into  other  hands  ?  Have  we  never  heard  of  embezzle- 
ments and  misapplication  in  such  cases  ?  I  wish  we  had  not.  But 
be  it  likewise  admitted,  that  what  he  designs  will  be  faithfully 
executed.  There  is  yet  another  question  that  more  nearly  con- 
cerns him  :  is  he  sure  that  God  will  accept  it  at  his  hands,  and 
own  himself  at  the  great  day  to  have  been  fed  and  clothed  and  suc- 
coured by  him  ?  Can  he  be  said  to  give  what  v/as  not  his  own  ?  or 
can  that  be  called  his  own  where  his  property  in  it  was  at  an  end  ? 
His  riches  must  have  fallen  into  other  hands,  though  he  had  made 
no  disposition  of  them ;  he  could  not  carry  them  to  the  grave  ;  an4 
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the  sum  total  of  his  ciiarity  amounts  but  to  this,  let  the  poor  take 
them,  since  I  am  taken  iVom  them.  Could  he  have  been  prevailed 
upon  to  dispose  oftlicra  in  his  hfetime,  it  would  have  been  his  own 
proper  act  and  deed ;  his  own  eyes  might  have  seen  the  well- 
ordering  and  good  effect  of  it,  and  his  heart  might  have  been 
warmed  with  that  lively  conjtbrt,  which  results  more  sensibly  from 
this  tiian  from  the  practice  of  any  other  Christian  duty:  especially 
if  he  had  turned  his  cares  towards  the  necessities  of  his  poor  neigh- 
bours, and  helped  to  leni^then  their  present  miseries :  he  could  not 
then  have  seen  the  lighten  countenance  of  one,  whom  he  had 
seasonably  succoured,  clear  up,  without  feeling  his  own  sOul  re- 
freshed ;  and  when  he  had  considered  that  a  whole  family  often 
shared  in,  and  was  supported  by,  that  single  bounty,  how  much 
must  his  satisfaction  have  been  enlarged :  he  could  not  have  deli- 
vered a  prisoner  from  restraint,  and  not  found  himself  more  at 
case  :  he  could  not  have  contributed  towards  the  education  and 
instruction  of  poor  children,  without  the  pleasure  of  reflecting, 
that  he  took  the  likeliest  course  to  give  so  many  useful  members  to 
his  Church  and  to  his  country ;  in  short,  he  could  not  have  done 
any  sort  of  good  office  to  those  about  him,  that  would  not  have 
been  repaid  with  interest  in  the  complacency  of  his  own  mind. 
These  unspeakable  pleasures  he  has  lost,  by  setting  his  charily  far 
off,  to  commence  when  he  himself  shall  be  no  more ;  and  if  he 
meets  with  the  reward  of  it  hereafter,  (as  it  becomes  us  to  hope 
he  may,)  yet  it  must  be  allowed  he  has  not  taken  the  most  effec- 
tual method  to  secure  it."     P.  239. 

The  case  of  the  young  man  mentioned  in  the  nineteenth 
chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  is  placed  by  the  Bishop,  in 
a  point  of  view,  in  some  respects  new  to  us.  He  proposes 
him  as  an  example  of  the  danger  of  spiritual  vanity  ;  and  con- 
siders the  severity  of  the  trial  to  which  he  was  subjected  by 
our  Saviour,  as  intended  to  check  his  presumption. 

"  We  have  here  a  person  that  presents  himself  to  Christ  with  a 
petition,  that  he  would  direct  him  in  the  ways  of  eternal  life :  and 
of  all  the  disciples  that  ever  approached  him  upon  that  account, 
none  seem  to  have  made  greater  progress  beforehand,  or  to  have 
been  better  prepared  to  obey  the  most  difficult  instructions :  for 
our  Lord  bids  him  keep  the  commandments,  and  he  answers  rea- 
dily, he  had  done  it  from  his  youth ;  they  are  enumerated  to  him  in 
particular,  and  without  exception  he  answers  to  all.  Who  can  con- 
sider his  circumstances,  and  not  wonder  at  his  reply?  St.  Mark 
observes,  that  thereupon  Jesus  looked  upon  him,  (as  it  were  with 
admiration,)  and  loved  him:  and  indeed  one  cannot  easily  conceive 
where  he  should  meet  with  a  proper  object  of  his  love ;  he  had 
applied  himself  early  to  the  study  and  practice  of  religion,  being 
then  young,  St.  Luke,  says  he,  was  a  ruler,  and  all  observe  that 
he  was  very  rich  ;  so  he  had  youth  and  plenty,  quality  and  autho- 
/•ity,  every  thing  that  might  give  strength  to  the  temptations  of  the 
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world ;  and  they  constantly  lay  within  his  reach ;  yet  in  spite  of 
them  he  preserves  his  innocency  in  the  most  untractable,  incon- 
siderate part  of  life,  discharges  his  duty  faithfully  towards  God  and 
his  neighbour,  and  desires  still  to  go  on  to  greater  degrees  of  per- 
fection. But  here  he  was  ignorant  of  his  own  strength,  and  was 
not  aware  that  it  would  fail  him.  He  had  hitherto  enjoyed  the 
ease  and  conveniences  of  life  in  an  linblameable  manner,  and  little 
tliought  he  should  be  ordered  to  dismiss  them  all  at  once.  He 
knew  the  daily  miseries  to  wliich  poverty  is  exposed;  he  had  expe- 
rience of  the  many  advantages  he  derived  from  tiie  benefit  of  his 
estate;  he  could  not  apprehend  but  it  might  be  lawful  for  him  to 
keep  and  use  it  within  the  rules  of  sobriety  and  temperance; 
and  therefore,  being  shocked  with  the  unexpected  command,  and 
not  sufficiently  disposed  to  yield  obedience  to  it,  he  went  away 
sorrowful. 

"  What  pity  was  it  that  he  went !  Methinks  he  deserves,  not- 
withstanding, that  we  should  judge  as  favourably  of  him  as  the  his- 
tory will  allow,  for  his  case  is  very  singular.  He  was  arrived  to  a 
pitch  of  piety  and  virtue  far  above  the  common  standard ;  in  the 
midst  of  all  his  affluence,  his  thoughts  were  employed  in  the  pur- 
suit of  another  life;  and  when  he  asked  our  Saviour's  instructions 
towards  the  attainment  of  it,  could  he  but  have  rested  at  the  first 
question,  that  gracious  Master,  who  knew  his  heart,  had  given  him 
an  answer  accordingly,  and  spared  him  the  difficult  and  unequal 
trial;  but  when  he  proceeded  to  ask,  What  lack  I  yet?  he  dis- 
covered a  spiritual  vanity,  which  Christ  thought  fit  to  correct.  It 
looked  as  if  he  had  a  mind  to  distinguish  himself,  and  pretended  to 
outdo  the  common  measures  of  duty ;  and  then  it  was  fit  to  shew 
him  his  weak  side,  and  check  his  presumption  with  that  advice 
which  he  could  not  digest ;  *  If  thou  wilt  be  perfect,  go  sell  that 
thou  hast,  and  give  to  the  poor.'  He  was  not  wanting  ejther  in' 
the  disposition  or  exercise  of  charity,  if  his  reply  to  Christ  wa^ 
sincere,  but  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  all  that  he  had,  to  supply 
the  necessities  of  others,  was  a  degree  to  which  his  faith  was  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  him.  Yet  even  here  he  preserved  his  good 
disposition  :  he  does  not  argue  against  the  difficulty  of  the  thing, 
he  does  not  offer  to  dispute  how  ftir  it  was  reasonable,  but  not 
being  able  to  bringhimself  to  a  ready  compliance,  he  goes  away,  but 
goes  sorrowful ;  troubled  that  he  should  stick  at  any  thing,  and  in- 
clined, we  may  hope,  rather  to  deliberate  upon,  than  obstinately  to 
refuse,  his  obedience:  he  had  great  possessions,  and  they  had 
gained  a  greater  place  in  his  heart  than  he  imagined. 

"  I  presume  it  will  not  be  thought  I  have  said  too  much  to  exte- 
nuate the  crime  of  this  young  man's  reluctancy,  when  we  remem- 
ber that  his  case  has  still  a  melancholy  side.  We  do  not  know '' 
what  his  determination  was  at  last ;  we  hear  no  more  of  him  amongst 
our  Saviour's  disciples ;  and  his  going  away  gave  occasion  to  that 
remark  upon  the  extreme  difficulties  they  labour  under,  who,  being 
possessed  of  riches  and  the  advantages  of  this  world,  endeavour  to 
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enter  upon  the  Cliristian  life,  and  entitle  themselves   to  future 
happiness."     P.  245. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  scheme  of  the  Arminian,  Calvi- 
nistic,  and  intermediate  doctrines  respecting  God's  decrees 
and  luunan  salvation,  with  remarks  upon  each  of  the  systems 
as  they  are  detailed.  The  Editor  tells  us  in  his  preface, 
that  the  tract  is  generally  attributed  to  Bishop  Hough ;  but 
he  does  not  state  the  ground  on  which  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Bishop  was  really  the  author  of  it ;  and 
there  seems  to  us  reason,  from  some  parts  of  it  to  suppose, 
that  it  may  have  been  the  work,  of  an  earlier  writer.  The 
author  speaks  of  Bishop  Montague,  the  well  known  author  of 
the  *' Appello  Cfesarem,"  as  Mr.  Montague;  but  he  was- 
raised  to  the  see  of  Chichester  in  l(i38,  and  died  Bishop  of 
Norwich  in  1G41,  ten  years  before  Bishop  Hough  was  born. 
It  does  not  therefore  seem  very  probable,  that  he  would  men- 
tion him  except  under  his  episcopal  title.  The  author  also 
alludes  to  Bishop  Hall,  in  terms  which  would  scarcely  have 
been  used  by  a  writer  when  referring  to  one  who  had  been 
dead  probably  for  thirty  years,  and  to  a  tract  written  by  him 
some  years  before  his  death.  "  Scripsit,"  says  he,  "  7ion  ita 
pridem  cum  in  superis  esset  reverendus  quidam  Prajsul  nos- 
trse  Ecclesise." 

The  question  is  not  of  importance,  nor  will  the  tract  itself 
obtain  much  attention  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the 
Calvinistic  controversy  has  been  so  carefully  and  ably  exa- 
mined, and  so  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  abstruse 
subject  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Copleston. 

AVe  have  endeavoured  to  stale,  as  fairly  as  we  can,  our  opi- 
nion of  the  volume  before  us.  It  never  can  be  regarded 
without  interest,  while  the  name  of  Bishop  Hough  adorns  the 
pages  of  our  history ;  and  we  hope  that  its  sale  will  be  such 
as  fully  to  answer  the  beuevolent  purpose  for  which  it  has  been 
oflered  to  the  public. 
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Art.  VII.  The  System  of  the  Weather  of  the  British  Is- 
lands. By  George  Mackenzie,  Lieutenant  in  the  Royal 
Perthshire  Regivient  of  Militia,  late  Tacksman  of  Ci/der- 
hall,  6;c.  County  of  Sutherland.  8vo.  8s.  pp.  220.  Long- 
man and  Co.     1821* 

There   is  a  rule  given  by  Marsianus,  which,  mutatis  mu' 
ianUis,  every  man  who  wears  a  great  coat  and  carries   an 
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Umbrella  must  have  applied  once  or  twice  a  week  to  his  ba- 
rometer :  Si  vis  divi7iare,  totmu  conlrarium  ad  umpiem 
d'lcilo  ejus  quod  Astrologi pollicentur.  The  good  old  couple 
who  never  both  occupy  their  snug  tenement  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, are  far  safer  guides  to  the  would  be  weatherwise,  than 
any  tube  of  two  and  thirty  inches  ;  and  we  place  more  im- 
plicit reliance  on  a  single  revolution  of  their  conjugal  axis, 
than  on  all  the  gradations  of  all  the  mercury  in  all  the  bulbs 
in  the  world.  When  the  lady  announces  that  she  is  "  At 
Home,"  we  are  seldom  anxious  to  be  abroad  ;  but  as  soon 
as  the  old  cloud  compeller  shrouds  his  frost-bitten  cheeks, 
and  the  smiling  dame  creeps  out  in  her  holiday  attire,  we 
look  for  gentler  gales  and  fairer  skies.  Lieutenant  Mackenzie 
is  of  another  opinion ;  and  has  turned  his  thoughts  to  a  more 
scientific  arrangement.  As  we  are  very  far  from  under- 
standing either  the  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived,  or  the 
steps  which  he  has  trodden  in  his  passage  to  them^  our  readers 
•would  probably  be  more  perplexed  than  we  are  ourselves, 
if  we  attempted  to  explain  them.  That  the  learned  Lieu- 
tenant, however,  is  correct  in  his  hypothesis,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt ;  for,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  follow 
him,  his  theory  seems  to  be  built  upon  the  indisputable  ve- 
racity of  our  old  acquaintance,  the  Rule  of  Three. 

Time  was  when  the  laws  of  the  weather  were  supposed  to 
be  more  under  the  controul  of  celestial  influences,  than  the 
arrangement  of  numbers  ;  and  Morinus  and  Cardan  were 
held  out  to  afford  a  surer  text-book  to  the  Euemeroscopist, 
than  Diophantus  or  Bonnycastle.  If  the  sun  wheeled  to  a  star 
of  a  hot  nature,  the  valetudinarian  threw  off  his  flannel  waist- 
coat ;  and  while  Mars  or  Jupiter  was  in  the  ascendaaf,  or 
the  two  were  in  conjunction,  (for  the  duplicate  virtue,  of  their 
beat,  we  are  assured,  makes  the  lower  region  of  the  air  more 
fervent,)  the  diet  of  the  student  of  health  was  conhued  to 
sallads  and  refrigeratives. 

Saturn  and  Mercury,  on  the  other  hand,  predicted  an  air 
distempered  through  severity  of  cold :  and,  in  general,  the 
superior  planets,  when  in  ISiorthern  signs,  gave  warning  of  a 
temperate  winter;  or  if  they  were  entering  upon  those  of 
South,  prepared  the  vigilant  observer  for  a  cold  and  moist 
peristasis  of  the  atmosphere. 

As  we  cannot  assist  our  readers  much  with  respect  to 
Lieutenant  Mackenzie's  views,  we  are  bound  in  honour  to 
do  all  we  can  lor  them  in  other  ways.  We  shall  not,  there- 
fore, we  trust,  be  accused  of  pedantry,  if,  after  having 
thus  unlocked  our  stores  of  occult  knowledge,  we  for- 
bear from  immediately  closing  them.     We  claim  permission, 
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to  lay  down  a  few  more  of  the  golden  rules  which  reg^u- 
lated  our  forefathers  in  their  judgment  upon  seed-time  and 
harvest;  and  which,  we  doubt  not,  are  still  the  pilots  of  tliat 
learned  physician,  who,  with  due  regard  to  the  fiery  tripU- 
city,  and  the  various  connexions,  configurations  and  retro- 
gradations  of  the  heavenly  intelligencers,  annually  ordains 
the  seasons,  and  disposes  of  sun  and  storm,  for  the  beneht  of 
the  Worshipful  Company  of  Stationers. 

Saturn,  duplicated  by  Mercury,  is  sure  evidence  of  a  hard 
frost.  If  such  a  conjunction  appear  at  a  full  moon,  the  vir- 
tue thereof  is  marvellously  increased  ;  nay,  vigour  is  imparted 
to  the  aspect,  should  it  occur  even  three  days  before  the 
Novilunium.  But  like  as  the  commixture  of  resembling  signs, 
increases  the, influence  which  each  possesses  singly,  so  from 
the  meeting  of  constellations,  whereof  one  produceth  cold 
and  the  other  heat,  (as  they  mutually  impede  and  mitigate 
each  other,)  a  temperate  mean  is,  for  the  must  part,  elicited. 

It  would  carry  us  too  far  out  of  the  way  if  we  were  to 
pause  upon  the  Epichemasis  and  Prochemasis  of  the  Greeks  ; 
or  on  the  access  and  application,  the  defluxion  and  se- 
paration of  the  stars,  before  they  come  into  partile  con- 
junction. For  the  guidance  of  the  anxious  traveller,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  the  full  and  new  moons,  which 
(to  use  the  very  terms  of  the  Cabala,)  "  be  celebrated  in 
angles,"  are  usually  accompanied  with  rain,  on  the  same 
day  on  which  they  happen. 

Would  you  know  the  time  of  winds  that  occasion  tem- 
pests ?  Erect  a  scheme,  and  consider  the  position  of  the 
Lord  of  the  lunation,  and  the  latitude  of  the  moon.  Do  you 
seek  for  prescience  of  changes  of  the  air,  especially  to  rain 
or  snow,  or  at  least  to  mists  and  clouds  J  Having  found 
the  almuten  of  the  figure,  and  observed  what  planets  are  an- 
gular, (making  at  the  same  time  the  proper  allowances  for  the 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,)  direct  the  horoscope  of  the  con- 
junction. Notable  alterations,  moreover,  as  will  be  perceived, 
are  produced  by  conjunctions  of  the  planets  with  the  fixed 
stars,  near  the  ecliptic.  A  change  of  signs  betokens  show- 
ers :  or,  as  the  rule  runs,  with  a  nice  regard  to  particular 
seasons,  "  Grandines  in  Aprili  et  Octohri,  Nives  in  Hyeme, 
in  cEstate  Tonitrua. 

Memorable  also  are  the  changes  resulting  from  the  forci- 
ble aspect  with  which  the  planets  of  opposite  houses  regard 
one  another  in  opposition,  cfuartile  or  trine.  Mars  and  Ve- 
nus, as  might  be  expected,  occasion  heat  and  warm  show- 
ers :  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  with  less  regard  to  mythological 
justice,  vehement  blasts  of  wind.     Every  body  must  see  \yhy 
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these  configurations  were  called  by  the  ancient  mathemati- 
cians Portarum  seu  valvartim  apertiones. 

Look  to  Ptolemy's  calendar  for  the  rising  and  setting-  of 
the  fifteen  fixed  stars  of  the  first,  and  the  fifteen  of  the  se- 
cond magnitude.  When  these  are  Heliacal,  with  the  rise  of  the 
Dog-star,  they  portend  sickness,  with  the  setting  of  Arcturos, 
rain.  Neglect  not  the  lunar  and  planetary  transit  of  the 
angles  of  the  earth's  revolutions.  Consider  the  eclipses, 
comets,  and  other  ^reweraZ  constitutions,  which  oftentime  afiect 
the  special.  But,  above  all,  have  a  paramount  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  earth  and  air,  peculiar  to  the  horizon  for  which 
you  are  legislating.  With  this  caution  you  may  chance  to 
be  right  as  often  as  is  necessary  for  your  credit.  To  the 
mansions  of  the  moon  you  need  pay  no  more  attention  than 
to  the  pricking  of  your  corns.  To  respect  them  is  a  vulgar 
error ;  concerning  which,  the  great  Pavian,  who  was  "  not 
of  woman  born,"  and  from  whom  nought  born  of  woman 
could  proceed,  well  adraonislieth,  "  Mansiones  LuniB  tie  in- 
spicias ;  est  Luna  vis  a  loco  suo,  a  loco  in  signifero,  a  Lu- 
mine,  Planetis,  etjixis."  This  sentence  is  so  cl&ar  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  one  of  those  at  which  Naudinuk 
sneered,  Avhen  he  asserted  that  the  contradictions  in  the  wri? 
tings  of  the  precociously-haired  philosopher  evinced,  that  he 
was  not  always  in  his  senses. 

Of  this  lore  we  must  now,  however,  begin  to  be  chary ; 
and,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  tell  us  that  we  have  already 
been  much  too  lavish.  Our  last  quotation  insensibly  recalls 
us  to  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  whose  opening  sentence  is  of 
an  equally  intelligible  nature. 

*'  The  discovery  of  the  Cycle  of  the  Weather  has  been  accora-i 
plished  by  means  of  a  circumstantial  register  of  atmospheric  phe- 
nomena, from  which,  by  a  simple  and  easy  process,  the  sum  of  the 
different  elements  have  been  obtained  for  each  year  and  season ; 
which  sums  being  in  quantities  of  more  and  less  in  a  certain  determi- 
nate order  of  succession,  form  the  Cycle  of  Revolution  of  the  years 
and  seasons."     Preface,  p.  i. 

For  this  purpose  it  was  requisite  to  ascertain  the  real 
commencement  of  the  weather  year,  which,  by  no  means,  cor- 
responds with  that  of  the  civil  year.  All  calculations  made  from 
the  latter  presented  a  confused  mass  of  suins:  all  made  from 
the  first  of  November,  which  is  the  pivot  upon  which  the 
seasons  turn,  explain,  as  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  gravely  as- 
sures his  subscribers,  "  every  thing  belonging  to  the  subject 
of  the  weather,  for  all  times  past,  as  well  as  to  come." 

LI 
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As  far  as  we  understand,  (b«t  we  speak  with  diffidence  of 
ourselves)  the  inquiry  into  the  sum  of  the  duration  of  the 
winds — the  sum  of  the  rain — the  sun)  of  tlie  force  of  the 
winds — the  sum  of  the  frost— the  lightning-,  thunder,  and 
aurorai  horeales — the  cloudy  and  char  days,  and  days  partly 
both — the  annual  rate  of  the  winds,  and  averages — and  the 
East  wind  tytle  of  averages,  when  investigated  properly, 
lead  to  the  determination  of  the  following  periods  and  cy- 
cles ;  the  tliree  last  of  which,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  be 
found  hardy  enough  lo  deny. 

"  1.  Revolution  of  the  axis  of  the  winds  takes  place  in  648  yrg. 

2.  Cycle  or  System  of  the  winds  and  wcatlier  ditto.      54t  do. 

3.  Eighteen  year  period,  or  course  of  wind  and  wea- 

ther ditto. 18  do. 

4.  Annual  period  of  wind  and  weather  ditto. 1  do. 

5.  Half  yearly  period  of  wind  and  weather,  or  the 


sca^uiis  utiLu 2^^ 

P.  12. 


seasons  ditto -^do. 


This  notion  of  weather  cycles  is  not  altogether  new. 
Pliny  tells  us  of  a  dogma  asserted  by  Eudoxus,  (though  we 
entirely  acquit  Lieutenant  Mackenzie  of  all  charge  of  pla- 
giarism) that  not  only  the  winds,  but  all  other  tempests,  for 
the  most  part,  return,  in  the  space  of  four  years,  to  what 
they  were  before.  The  foundation  upon  which  this  theory 
rests,  is  that,  after  the  same  period,  the  political  and  the 
astronomical  year,  in  many  respects,  coincide. 

On  the  twelfth  day  of  June,  1817,  by  a  comparison  "  of  a 
pair  of  wet  winters,  with  a  pair  of  dry  summers,"  and  by  re- 
marking the  quadruple  excess  West,  and  the  quadruple  de- 
ficiency East,  Lieutenant  Mackenzie,  "  in  an  instant,"  disco- 
vered the  system  of  the  winds.  The  rules  of  the  rain  have 
*•  been  made  by  slow  degrees,"  and  "  even  some  of  the  most 
important  were  only  perceived  while  preparing  this  account 
for  the  press."  We  rejoice  that  the  scientific  world  is  likely 
to  be  still  farther  benefited  by  the  labours  of  this  profound 
gentleman,  whose  thoughts  cannot  but  be  occupied  by  a 
query,  which  he  proposes  to  his  readers,  (p.  145.)  "  whether 
"  the  magnetism  of  the  North  and  South  may  not  be  to 
each  other  as  the  East  is  to  the  West  wind  ?"  We  are  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  propoition  may  hold  good  :  but  we 
are  cautious  in  expressing  a  decided  and  positive  opinion  ; 
for  as  the  sage,  whom  we  have  more  than  once  before  cited 
in  this  article,  expresses  himself  in  his  xxvth  Aphorism, 
wherever  the  heavens  are  concerned,  difficile  est  hidicare 
per  ea  qnce  scripta  sunt ;  iQiige  difficiliiis  artem  ipsam  tru' 
dere:  difficilimvm  autem  omnium,  artem  Ipsam  invenire. 
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Art.  VIII.  Sh-  Mainnadide  Maxwell,  a  Dramatic  Poem  ; 
the  Bier  maid  of  GaUox':ay  ;  the  Lerjciul  of  Richard  Faul- 
der  ;  and  twenty  Scottish  Soncfs.  By  Allan  Cunningham, 
Crown  8vo.     pp.200.    7.9.     Taylor  and  Ilessey.     1822. 

This  is  a  right  bloody-minded  trag-edy,  and  well  suited  to 
any  gentle  reader  who  has  a  keen  eye  for  the  coroner's  cor- 
ner in  a  newspaper.  If  he  can  be  satisfied  with  mock  mur- 
ders, and  will  be  content  with  the  verisimilitude  of  unreal 
horrors,  there  is  food  more  than  enough  for  the  greediest  ap- 
petite. 

"  I  hear  the  deatli  groans — lo !  I  see  the  dirks 
Reek  warm  with  murder's  work — see  !  the  blood  drops 
Thick  dappling  all  thy  walls — along  the  floor 
Men  stride  in  blood  to  tlie  buckles,  and  grim  throiigs 
Of  fier}'- spectres  welcome  those  whose  veins 
Are  yet  unsluiced  with  steel.     I'll  see  no  more. 
But  fi}'  thy  dwelling,  though  my  footsteps  lay 
O'er  acres  of  dead  men — and  I  were  paged 
By  all  the  fiends  o'  the  pit.'*     P.  25. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Lord  Maxwell's  domain,  near  Sol  way 
Frith,  just  before  the  Protector  Cromwell's  death  ;  and  the 
dramatis  personae  consists  of  Lord   Maxwell,  his  wife,   his 
son,   his  cousin,   his  own  friends,  and  his  cousin's  followers, 
his  son's  sweetheart,  and  her  maid  ;  one  witch,  one  chaplain, 
several  spirits,  and  sundry  captains,  royalists,  soldiers,  shep- 
herds, and   servants.     So  soon  as  the  second  act   Halbert 
Comyne  (who  has  just  escaped   shipwreck  on  his  return  from 
the  wars,)  murders  his  first  cousin,  in  the  hope  of  getting  his 
property.     Two  of  the  followers,  like  \Yall  and  Moonshine, 
bring  the  dead  body  on  the  stage,  with  a  lanthorn,  in  order 
to  lay  it  in  a  new  dug  grave.     Two  of  the  friends  kill  the  two 
followers,  and  bury  all  three  bodies  in  the  same  pit.     Not 
content  with  the  estate  of  his  first  cousin,  Comyne  seeks  to 
win  the  sweetheart  of  his  first  cousin  once  removed,  from 
whom  the  piece  bears  its  name  ;  and  by  one  of  those  fortu- 
nate accidents,  which  so  often  occur  in  tragedy,  and  so  sel- 
dom in  real  life.  Sir  Marmaduke  Maxwell  (who,  on  the  night 
ofhis  father's  murder,  escaped  from  thecaslle  and  the  same  fate, 
together  with  his  n^.other)  appears  ill  the  back  ground  at  the  very 
moment  in  which   Mary  Douglas   receives  the  declaration   of 
Halbert  Comyne's  love,   and  in  order  to  free  herself  from  his 
iuiportnaity,   apparently  consents  to  an  assignation.     Soon 
after,  by  another  equally  fortcuate  accident  (though  in  the 
mean  time  he  inborn  mad  with  a  jealousy,)  Sir  Marmaduke 
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Maxwell  finds  that  she  meant  to  cut  the  throat  of  her  new 
lorer  at  this  meeting,  and  accordingly  kisses  her,  and  makes 
up  the  quarrel  again. 

Halhert  Con)jne  is  appointed  warden  of  the  Scottish 
Marches,  by  one  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Protector;  and  ac- 
cordingly, irom  his  high  station,  after  Cromwell's  death  is 
looked  up  to  as  a  competitor  for  sovereign  power,  with 
Monck  and  Lambert.  Before  his  march  into  England,  he 
has  an  interview  with  the  witch  Mabel  Moran,  whom  he 
finds  singing  a  song,  and  sewing  a  winding  sheet;  the  one 
rather  unequivocally  written  at  him,  the  other  very  plainly  in- 
tended/or  him.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  his  discomfort — 
his  "  captains  stretch  themselves  on  the  floor  and  sleep  ;"  but 
he  lies  awake atmidnight,  amid  "  storm,  thunder,  and  fire," 
and  receives  some  very  unpleasant  messages  brought  from 
below  by  tbe  spirit  of  Hogan,  the  spirit  of  Dougan,  the  spi- 
rit of  Neal,  and  the  spirit  of  Dingwall. 

"  Spirit  of  Hogan.  Come,  Halbert  Comync,  we  are  waiting  for 

you. 
**  Sjjlrit  of  Dougan.  Comyne,  this  night  prepare  to  dwell  with 

me; 
**  And  by  the  light  of  hell's  unquench'd  fire, 

We'll  talk  of  what  has  pass'd. 

*'  Spirit  of  Neal.  Come,  Halbert  Comyne,  there  are  fires  pre- 
pared. 

"  Spirit  of  Dingivall.  Come,  Halbert  Comyne,  hell  is  ready  for 
thee." 

We  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  to  choose  between  any 
©f  these  invitations,  except  that  Dougan's  is  the  longest  ; 
perhaps  it  is  on  this  account  that  he  is  the  only  one  who  gets  a 
civil  answer. 

In  the  mean  time  the  two  friends  who  killed  the  two  fol- 
lowers have  had  their  dreams  also.     One  of  them 

«'  — Stood  and  gazed  upon  the  earth  and  heaven, 
And,  lo  !  I  saw  grim  forms,  perdition-doom'd, 
Fill  all  the  land — earth  shudder'd  to  the  throng 
Of  horrible  phantoms,  issuing  o'er  the  bourn 
Of  mortal  pilgrimage.     Corses  unloosed 
From  hearsing  sheets  were  there,  nor  sweeping  shrouds 
Might  hold  their  occupants.     The  halter-doom'd, 
Tlie  trtason-hatcher — he  who  ftarless  digs 
The  grave  for  a  quick  corse — with  him  who  drops 
The  hemlock  juice  i'  the  entertainer's  cup, 
flock'd  toward  Caerlaverock."     P.  118. 
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T  he  other  nearly  throttled  his  wife,  in  a  fit  of  the  night-mare. 

"  'Twas  but  last  night 
I  lay  in  sweet  sleep  stretch'd — sudden  I  sprung, 
My  right  hand  clutching  at  an  unseen  throat, 
And  call'd  with  a  voice  that  made  my  young  babes  quake, 
*  There,  murderous  villain,  fill  the  grave  thou  madest.'— 
My  wife  her  white  arms  flung  around  my  neck, 
And  I  awoke,  and  said  it  was  a  dream  ; 
Only  a  dream  ;  kiss'd  her,  and  smil'd."     P.  122. 

By  the  help  of  the  ghosts,  the  friends,  and  Sir  Marmaduke* 
Halbert  Comyne  is  killed,  and  the  lovers,  in  due  fifth  act 
catastrophe,  are  united  in  wedlock. 

The  plot  of  this  drama,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  in 
some  respects  a  parody  on  Macbeth  ;  the  diction  is  in  the 
received  style  of  tragedy,  and  abounds  in  strong  expressions. 
The  following  strikes  us  to  be  quite  original : 

"  This  southron  INIonck 
Is  of  mean  blood — a  xuart  but  neuly  grown 
On  the  rough  lip  of  voar," 

One  of  the  questions  with  which,  if  we  believe  Suetonius, 
the  drivelling  Tiberius  used  to  perplex  his  unhappy  coterie  of 
grammarians,  was  **  what  song  the  Sirens  sung  T'  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham could  have  furnished  them  with  an  answer.  In  the 
first  minor  Poem,  the  mermaid  of  Galloway  tempts  a  young 
laird  on  his  bridal  morn  with  her  sweet  melody,  and  he  is  very 
justly  punished  for  his  infidelity.  It  is  not  quite  so  just  that 
his  ghost  should  disturb  the  repose  of  his  injured  bride. 

"  It  seem'd  i'  the  raid-hour  o'  the  night. 

Her  siiler-bell  did  ring  ; 
An'  soun't  as  if  nae  earthlie  hand 

Had  pou'd  the  silken  string. 
"  There  was  a  cheek  touch'd  that  ladye's, 
'         Cauld  as  tlie  marble  stane. 

An'  a  hand  cauld  as  the  drifting  snaw. 

Was  laid  on  her  breast-bane. 
"  O  cauld  is  thy  hand,  my  dear  Willie, 

O  cauld,  cauld  is  thy  cheek ; 
An'  wring  these  locks  o'  yellow  hair, 

Frae  which  the  cauld  draps  dreep. 
"  O  seek  anither  bridegroom,  Marie, 

On  these  bosora-faulds  to  sleep  ; 
My  bride  is  the  yellow  water  lilie. 

Its  leaves  my  bridal  sheet!"     P.  150. 

Richard  Faulder,  whose  legend  comes  next,  is  an  ancient 
mariner,  who,  on  Hallowmass  eve,  takes  a  sail  in  a  spectre- 
shallop  with  a  "  hoary  old  one."     He  and  the  old  one  see  a 
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groat  tm\i\y  things  \vhkh  we  sliuuld  be  very  sorry  tu  see,  dur- 
ing three  ''  Fitlcs."     Amoiiy  tliem  are 

"  Crush'd  hehns,  altars,  crowns,  swords,  and  monument  stones — 
Gods,  gold,  sceptres,  mitres,  and  marrowless  bones.''     P.  161. 

Ilicliard  Fauhler  was  astonished  at  the  sight,  as  he  well 
might  be,  and  called  out  "   Heaven  bless  thee  !"    at  these 
words  the  old  one  cl'.angcd  first  into  a  cormorant,  then  into  a 
sea  raven,  and  last  into  a  fiend  llaine.     The  spectre-shallop 
'«  Shriveli'd  down  to  a  barge  and  a  bottomless  boat," 

and  Dick  got  on  shore,  resolving  never  to  sail  in  it  again. 

If  our  readers  have  been  surprized  by  the  brief  specimens 
above,  they  will,  we  think,  be  still  more  surprized  by  those 
which  we  shall  subjoin.  We  have  some  difiiculty  in  persuad- 
ing ourselves  that  the  same  pen  which  has  blurred  paper  with 
the  melo-dramatic  pantomime  and  childish  gohelinage  which 
form  the  main  part  of  this  volume,  could  produce  lines  so 
exquisitely  touching  as  are  to  be  found  iu  some  of  the  coO' 
eluding  ballads. 

"  MY  AIN  COUNTREE. 
"  The  sun  rises  bright  in  Fi-ancc, 
And  fair  sets  he  ; 
But  he  has  tint  the  biythe  blink  he  had 

In  my  ain  countrce. 
O  !  gladness  comes  to  many, 

But  sorrow  comes  to  me, 
»As  I  look  o'er  the  wide  ocean 
To  my  ain  countree. 

*'  O  !  it's  not  my  ain  ruin 

That  saddens  aye  my  ee, 
But  the  love  I  left  in  Gallowaj^, 

Wi'  bonnie  bairns  three  ; 
My  hamely  earth  burn'd  bonnie. 

And  smiled  my  fair  Marie, — 
I've  left  a'  my  heart  behind  mc. 

In  ray  ain  countree. 

"  The  bud  comes  back  to  summer, 

An'  the  blossom  to  the  bee, 
But  I  win  back — oh  never  ! 

To  my  ain  countree. 
I'm  leal  to  the  high  heaven. 

Which  will  be  leal  to  me; 
An'  there  I'll  meet  ye  a'  soon, 

Frae  my  ain  countree."     P.  176. 

Mr.  Cunningham  may  perhaps  be  able  to  explain  the  co- 
incidence between  this  ballad  and  one  which  is  printed  with 
some  little  variation,  (Song  LXXIX.)  in  the  second  series 
of  Hogg's  .Tacobite  Relics*. 

*  Ijiit.  Ciit.  March,  18,'l.         ~  ~~~ 
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The  next  picture  is  almost  worthy  of  Burns. 

'«  A  WEARY  BODIE'S  BLYTHE  WHAN  THE  SUN 

GANGS  DOWN. 

«'  A  weary  bodie's  biythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down, 
A  weary  bodie's  biythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down  : 
To  smile  wi'  his  wife,  and  to  daute  vvi'  his  weans, 
Wha  wadaa  be  biythe  whan  the  sun  gangs  down  ? 

"  The  simmer  sun's  lang,  an'  we've  a'  toiled  sair, 
Frae  sun-rise  to  sun-set's  a  dreigh  tack  o'  care; 
But  at  hame  for  to  daute  'mang  our  wee  bits  o'  weans, 
We  think  ©n  our  toils  an'  our  cares  nae  niair. 

«  The  Saturday  sun  gangs  ay  sweetest  down, 
My  bonnie  boys  leave  their  wark  i'  the  town  ; 
My  heart  loops  light  at  my  ain  ingle  side, 
Whan  my  kin'  biythe  bairn- time  is  a'  sitting  roun*. 

"  The  sabbath  morning  comes,  an*  warm  lowes  the  sun, 
Ilk  heart's  full  o'  joy  a'  the  parishen  roun' ; 
Round  the  hip  o'  the  hill  comes  the  sweet  psalm  tune, 
An'  the  auld  fowk  a'  to  the  preaching  are  bowne. 

*'  The  hearts  o'  the  younkers  loup  lightsome,  to  see 
The  gladness  which  dvvalls  in  their  auld  grannie's  ee ; 
An'  they  gather  i'  the  sun,  'side  the  green  haw-tree, 
Nae  new-flown  birds  are  sae  rairthsome  an'  hie. 

«'  Tho'  my  sonsie  dame's  cheeks  nae  to  auld  age  are  prief, 
Tho'  the  roses  which  bkimed  there  are  smit  i'  the  leaf; 
Tho'  the  young  blinks  o'  luve  hae  a'  died  in  her  ee. 
She  is  bonnier  an'  dearer  than  ever  to  mel 

*'  I  mind  when  I  thought  the  sun  didnae  shine 
On  a  form  half  so  fair,  or  a  face  so  divine  ; 
She  was  wooed  in  the  parlour,  and  sought  in-  the  ha'. 
But  I  won  her  away  frae  the  wit  o'  them  a'. 

«*  Ance  Poortith  came  in  'yont  our  hallan  to  keek. 
But  my  Jennie  was  nursing  an'  singing  so  sweet. 
That  she  laid  down  her  povvks  at  anither  door-cheek, 
An  steppit  blythely  ben  her  auld  shanks  for  to  beek. 

"  My  hame  is  the  mailen  weelstockit  an'  fu, 
My  bairns  are  the  flocks  an'  the  herds  which  I  loo  ;— 
My  Jeanie  is  the  gold  an'  delight  o'  my  ee, 
She's  worth  a  hale  lairdship  o'  mailens  to  me! 

«<  O  wha  wad  fade  away  like  a  flower  i'  the  dew. 
An'  nae  leave  a  sprout  for  kind  heaven  to  pu'  ? 
Wha  wad  rot  'mang  the  niools,  like  the  stump  o'  the  tree, 
Wi'  nae  shoots  the  pride  o'  the  forest  to  be  ?"     P.  18 1. 
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It  is  to  such  compositions  as  these  that  Mr.  Cunninghaai 
should  confine  liimselt",  if  he  regards  his  reputation.  If  >ve 
l^ave  expressed  ourselves  with  freedom  on  those  attempts  of  a 
different  nature  to  which  ho  lias  unfortunately  addressed  liini- 
sell",  it  is  from  a  wish  to  warn  one,  who  evidently  is  fitted  for 
better  things,  from  a  mistaken  j)ath.  We  do  not  say  that  all 
his  ballads  are  equal  to  the  two  which  we  have  cited ;  nor 
does  he,  perhaps,  in  any  of  them,  steer  quite  clear  of  the 
track  of  his  numerous  predecessors  :  but  avo  are  willing  to 
confess  (and  we  have  given  sufficient  proof  of  the  value  of 
such  a  confession,)  that  the  last  two  and  thirty  pages  of  his 
volume  have  more  than  repaid  us  for  the  thankless  toil  of 
struggling  through  five  times  that  number  which  preceded 
them.     We  can  scarcely  ofTer  a  higher  meed  of  praise. 


Art.  IX.  Sardanapalus,  a  Tragedy.  The  Two  Foscari,  a 
Tragedy.  Cain,  a  Mystery.  By  Lord  Byron,  8vo. 
pp.431).     Murray.  1821. 

It  is  reported  by  Lord  Bacon,  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton 
used  to  say,  '  that  critics  were  like  brushers  of  noblemen's 
clothes.'  The  comparison,  though  it  reflects  rather  upon  the 
dignity  of  the  Mystery,  is  yet  upon  the  whole  very  just; 
and  however  in  the  lapse  of  nearly  two  centuries  it  has  been 
found  necessary  and  profitable  to  the  fraternity  to  lower  their 
sphere  of  action,  and  to  apply  their  expurgating  services  to 
the  less  costly  habiliments  of  knights  and  knights'  ladies,  of 
common  council  men  and  common  place-men,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  lower  house,  and  the  members  of  no  house  at  all, 
still  it  is  the  lace  and  brocade  of  a  Peer,  which  a  genuine 
critic  must  ever  feel  to  be  his  peculiar  property,  and  the 
inspection  and  handling  of  which  will  call  forth  all  the  an- 
cient energies,  and  all  the  pristine  predilections  of  his  ho- 
norable profession.  To  rub  down  a  noble  Lord  is  indeed  a 
line  thing  ;  to  touch  up  his  tinsel,  to  smooth  his  ruffles,  and 
to  unravel  his  knots,  is  the  acme  of  our  felicity ;  we  are  then 
conscious  that  we  do  not  waste  our  strokes  in  the  impassible 
obscure ;  our  gentlest  touches  are  sure  to  be  followed  by  a 
correspondent  wince,  and  our  most  reserved  commendations 
by  the  egregious  good  humour  of  the  sensitive  object  of  our 
care.  AV'e  have,  of  course,  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  re- 
marked the  different  temper  displayed  by  some  of  our  most 
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distinguished  brethren,^  who  have  omitted  to  pay  their 
bouuden  devoirs  at  the  levee  of  the  noble  personage,  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  this  article,  and  failed  to  render  those 
services,  which  the  office  they  hold  in  the  commonwealth 
evidently  imposes  upon  them.  We,  simple  men,  recognize 
our  duty,  and  will  strive  to  perform  it ;  we  mean  to  go  to 
work  freely  and  openly,  as  becomes  the  purity  of  our  inten- 
tions ;  we  will  use  no  flattery,  for  a  nobleman  should  despise 
it;  we  will  speak  the  truth,  and  the  whole  truth,  that  we 
ourselves  may  sleep  quietly ;  and  if  after  all  our  exertions, 
we  should  fail  in  satisfying  the  just  expectations  of  impar- 
tial judges,  we  trust  it  will  be  believed,  that  our  inability 
and  not  our  will  is  the  cause  of  our  sinking  under  the  arduous 
task. 

In  the  first  place,  we  request  Lord  Byron  himself  not  to 
be  prejudiced  against  our  title  and  superscription,  nor,  be- 
cause we  have  not  hitherto  flattered  him,  to  conclude  on  that 
account  that  we  mean  to  abuse  him.     Indeed,  he  may  well 
consider  us  amongst  his  best  and  sincerest  friends ;  for  we, 
almost  alone,  have  ventured  from  time  to  time  to  administer 
to  him,  those  wholesome  correctives  of  common  sense,  of 
which  the  object  of  so  much  indiscriminate  admiration  pecu- 
liarly stands  in  need.     In  this  service,  it  must  be  confessed, 
we  have  sometimes  been  obliged  to  be  so  rude,  as  to  tell  him 
the  truth  ;  we  have  represented  to  him,  that  most  people,  in 
defiance  of  the  determinations  of  himself  and  his  friend  to 
the  contrary,  have  stubbornly  resolved  to  think  themselves 
free,  and  therefore  responsible  agents  ;  that  they  see  nothing 
reasonable  in  concluding,  that  the  voice  of  nature,  and  the 
united  wisdom  of  generations  upon  generations  are  false  and 
pernicious,  or  that  the  reckless  opinions  of  a  few  desperate 
young  men,  are  a  good  argument  for  an  entire  revolution  in 
religion,  laws,  and  manners  ;    that   even  if  they  were  con- 
vinced of  the  propriety  of  a  reform,  they  cannot  discover  in 
him  or  in  any  of  the  known  champions  of  the  sect,  some 
main,  and  as  they  humbly  conceive,  indispensable  qualifica- 
tions for  a  reformer ;  and  that,  upon  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  they  cannot  help  considering  the  many  fine  pas- 
sages in  his  woiks,  whether  in  verse  or  prose,  about  super- 
stition, despotism,  revolution  and  so  forth,  as  in  reality  little 
more  than  the  Arcadian  babblings  of  a  secure  aristocrat,  and 
as  possessing  about  as  much  meaning  as  his  other  panegyrical 
aspirations,  after  the  slave-driving  liberties  of  America.    We 
were  perhaps  too  bold  in  this,  and  hazarded  our  reputation 
with  the  public,  in  saying  so  many  unaccountable  things ; 
but  for  that  very  reason  we  lay  claim  to  be  reckoned  as  Lord 
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Bvron's  soundest  advisers,  n^s  the  honest  physicians  who 
would  not  indulj^c  their  patient  in  the  whimsies  ola  nervous 
imagination,  nor  cherish  the  morbid  phantasms  of  discontent 
and  ennui,  to  the  lasting-  injury  of  his  whole  constitution. 
l*er!iaps  his  Lordship  like  a  patient  in  similar  circumstunces 
in  ancient  times  may  have  expostulated 

-  pol  me  occidistis,  amici, 


Non  scrvastis  ; 

yet  we  would  venture  to  hope,  tiiatwhen  the  feverish  languor 
of  the  opiate  had  been  succeeded  by  healthful  sensations,  he 
heartily  thanked  us,  for  awakening  him  from  his  disturbed 
and  enervating  dreams. 

Under  the  dominion  of  a  temporary  phrenzy.  Lord  Byron, 
as  we  think  it  fair  to  suppose,  produced  the  last  piece  in  the 
volume  before  us,  the  two  former  ones  seem  to  have  been 
the  otTspring  of  a  lucid  interval.  Now,  says  the  judicious 
Hooker,  diseases  that  come  of  fulness,  emptiness  must  re- 
move. I'ride  is  not  cured  but  by  abatijig  the  error  which 
causeth  the  mind  to  swell.  Then  seeing  that  he  swells  by 
misconceit  of  his  own  excellency  ;  for  this  cause,  all  that 
tends  to  the  beating  down  of  his  pride,  whether  it  be  adver- 
tisement from  men,  or  from  God  himself  chastisement,  it 
then  maketh  him  cease  to  be  proud,  when  it  causeth  him  to 
see  his  error  in  overseeing  the  thing  he  was  proud  of.  With 
the  '  chastisement  of  God,'  we  have  nothing  to  do ;  Lord 
Byron,  as  well  as  ourselves,  must  bend  before  dispensations 
that  proceed  from  a  cause  which  is  uncontrollable  by  us ;  we 
prefer,  and  we  rather  wish  that  the  other  remedy  might  prove 
efficacious  in  our  hands,  and  that  his  Lordship  would  for 
once  listen  in  patience,  and  without  anger  to  an  '  advertise- 
ment from  men.' 

'  Sardanapalus,'  though  it  is  not  a  tragedy  (however  its 
author  may  choose  to  call  it)  is  yet  in  our  opinion  a  very  fine 
tragical  poem.  It  was  not  written  with  any  view  to  its  being 
represented  any  more  than  was  'Marino  Faliero ;'  and  if 
Mr.  Elliston  should  be  judjcious  enough  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periment upon  '  Sardanapalus,'  he  is  likely  to  meet  with  the 
same,  or  even  more  distiuguished  encouragement.  Lord 
B.  has  not  yet  written,  nor  do  v/e  think  he  can  write,  a  sin- 
gle scene  that  would  act  with  any  great  success  upon  any 
stage  ;  certainly  not  upon  the  English  ;  unfortunately  for  his 
Lordship,  we  islanders,  sejiarated  as  we  are,  from  the  'more 
civilised  parts'  of  the  world,  are  far  gone  in  our  barbarous 
prejudices  ;  the  corruption,  which  Shakspeare  introduced, 
has  been  gradually  extending  itself  since  his  time,  and  is 
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now  become  almost  universal.  Tiioiigh  the  tourists  toll  us, 
that  they  order  these  mattei's  better  iu  France,  yet  so  it  is, 
the  tourists  are  stared  at,  but  are  never  believed.  It  is  cer- 
tainly very  pitiable,  that  we  should  be  so  close  to  the  foun- 
tain of  perfection,  and  yet  never  the  purer  by  the  diffusiou 
of  its  streams.  But  though  Lord  B.  will  not  probably  en- 
joy the  hidden  pleasure  of  seeing^  this  play  damned  in  spite  of 
iiimself,  yet  one  way  still  remains  of  bringing-  it  successfully 
to  the  ac(|uaintance  of  people  who  may  not  be  inclined  to 
purchase  the  work  itself,  and  fur  which,  when  all  the  poetry 
and  all  the  sense  shall  have  been  careiblly  extracted,  it  will 
be  peculiarly  fitted.  We  say  no  more  ;  but  let  Messrs.  D^- 
mond  and  Terry  look  to  it ;  if  they  do  not  convert  '  Sarda- 
iiapalus'  into  a  splendid  and  most  incendiary  Meludi-ame, 
then  are  they  worthy  to  have  no  new  Scotch  novel  published 
for  the  space  of  one  whole  year. 

The  story  of  this  tragedy,  we  are  informed  by  Lord  By- 
ron, is  to  be  found  in  Diodorus  Siculus ;  and  indeed,  without 
reference  to  the  account  of  that  concise  chronicler,  we  sup- 
pose most  school-boys  know  pretty  well  that  Sardanapalus 
was  the  last  king  of  t!ie  Assyrian  dynasty,  that  he  was  de- 
throned by  a  revolution  of  the  Medes,  and  that  he  was 
(fiustra  reclamante  Mr.  Mitford)  a  very  luxurious  man, 
much  given  to  good  eating  and  drinking,  and  soft  lying. 
Et  venere  et  caenis  et  pluraa  Sardanapali. 

In  order  to  *  approach  the  unities,'  it  is  supposed  that  the 
whole  affair  of  the  rebellion,  explodes  and  succeeds  iu  one 
day  by  a  sudden  conspiracy ;  this  being  clearly  the  most  pro- 
bable and  natural  mode  of  overturning  the  government  of  au 
empire,  nearly  co-extensive  with  Asia  itself,  and  accordingly 
the  time,  which  the  action  lakes  up,  may  amount  to  about 
23  hours,  reckoning  to  11  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  of  the 
second  day.  We  are  thus  particular,  because  Lord  B.  has 
laboured  this  point  excessively,  and  considers  it  a  great 
beauty  in  his  performance,  and  v/e  should  be  sorry  to  have 
any  thing  lost  by  our  neglect.  We  might  quote  a  great  deal 
from  this  tragedy,  for  it  contains  much  beautiful  poetry;  but 
Ave  must  content  ourselves  with  what  we  think  ought  to  jus- 
tify our  commendation  alone,  and  then  hasten  on,  for  wo 
have  much  work  to  come. 

Sardanapalus  at  the  end  of  a  somewhat  prolix  soliloquy, 
which  we  could  not  perfectly  understand,  sends  for  a  I'a- 
vorite  mistress,  the  Ionian  slave,  Mvrrha,  who  appears. 
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"  SAnn. 

"  Beautiful  being! 

Thou  dost  almost  anticipate  my  heart ; 

It  throbbed  for  thee,  and  here  thou  comcst ;  let  me 
Deem  that  some  unkno\rn  influence,  some  sweet  oracle. 
Communicates  between  us,  thou<>h  unseen, 
In  absence,  and  attracts  us  to  each  other. 

"    MYRRHA, 

"  There  doth." 
Myrrha  is  indeed  an  exquisite  creature;  she  warns  Sarda- 
napalus of  liis  imminent  danger. 

'*    SARD. 

"  What  ?— and  dost  thou  fear  ? 

**   MYRRHA. 

*'  Fear! — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I  fear  death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom  i 

"    SARD. 

**  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

"    MYRRHA. 

«*  I  love,'» 
and  shortly  afterwards, 

**  Frown  not  upon  me  :  you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur. — King,  I  am  your  subject ! 
Master,  I  am  your  slave  !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  ! — 
Loved  you,   1  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness. 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  monarchs — 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  i  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature. 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you  ? 

*'    SARD. 

"  Save  me,  my  beauty !  Thou  art  very  fair. 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

*'    MYRRHA. 

*•  And  without  love  where  dwells  security? 

"   SARD. 

"  I  fpeak  of  woman's  lore. 
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"  MYRRHA. 

«*  The  very  first 
Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast, 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last  sigh* 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  care 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  that  led  them. 

*'    SARD. 

**  My  eloquent  Ionian  !  thou  speak'st  music. 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I've  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favorite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.     Nay  weep  not— calm  thee. 

"   MYRRHA. 

<*  I  weep  not. — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  ray  fathers  or  their  land. 

"   SARD. 

«  Yet  oft 
Thou  speakest  of  them. 

"   MYRRHA. 

*'  True— true :  constant  thought 
Will  overflow  In  words  unconsciously  ; 
But  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  it  wounds  me.** 

These  lines  are  exquisitely  affecting,  and  if  Lord  Byron 
had  always  or  often  written  thus,  thus  naturally  and  purely, 
this  age  need  not  have  bowed  before  the  glories  of  any 
other. 

We  recommend  the  following  passage  as  a  study  to  sculp- 
tors and  painters.  Sardanapalus  is  speaking  of  Myrrha's 
appearance  in  a  night-engagement. 

'*  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek  ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her  long  hair 
As  it  stream 'd  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born  whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp  ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  victory  herself 
Come  down  to  hail  us  her*s.'* 
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Alt'nongh  this  poem  instantly  refers   ns  to  Antony   and 
Cleojnxtra.  nnd  Saiemenos  in  particular    is    so  undisgnisedly 
an   (lid  Roman,  as  somewhat  to  violate  llie  integrity  of  what 
iiiay  be  called  the  moral  costume  of  tlie  Drama,  yet  we  make 
no  tltargo  of  plagiarism,  and  can  easily  believe  that  some 
such  strong-  contrast  was  necessary,  and  anachronisms  of  this 
description  are  so  numerous  in  all  writers  as  to  defy  the  at- 
tacks  of  criticism.     Besides,  Sardanapalus  is   purely,  ideal 
in  its  ccmception  :  the  characters  are  not  individualized,  and 
the  dialogue  is  properly  poetical.  It  is  a  morality,  or  peradvoi- 
ture  an  immorality,  in  which  voluptuousness,  female  passi<)n, 
and    military    virtue,   under  the  vizards     of  Sardanapalus, 
Myrrha  and   Salemenes  rant  and  love  and  chide  according- 
to  the  rules  in  that  case  made  and  provided.    To  that  power 
-which   brings   the   feigned   emotions   of  feigned   characters 
home  to  our  bosoms  ;  which  in  the  vivid  existence  v.^e  give  to 
a  fiction,  makes  us  forget  our  own ;  which  suggests  answers 
which  we  could  have  made,  and  describes  actions  w^hich  we 
could  have  acted — to  this  power  Lord  J3yron  is  a  stranger. 
Scornful   sarcasm,  and  voluptuous  pathos   he  understands  ; 
liis  temper  and  habits  have  taught  him  them,  and   they  arc 
quite  sufficient  for  his  purpose.     We  believe  he  will  never 
shine  to  more  advantage,  or  do  less  mischief,  than  in  writing 
such  plays  as  Sardanapalus  ;  his  erudition  will  open   to  liim 
a  large  field  from  which   he  may  cull  divers  flowers,   where- 
with to  weave  such   chaplets  as  he  delights  to  hang  on  the 
door-posts  of  the  temples  of  religion  and  purity  ;  and  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  speak  from  our  school-boy  recollections, 
we  would  recommend  to  his   consideration  the  peculiar  ca- 
pabilities of  Cambyses  and  Salmoneus.     Lord  Byron  with  his 
talents  migbt  say  a  great  deal  in  their  favour,  and  certainly 
his  subject  would  not  present  more  or  greater  obstacles  to 
the  liberal  development  of  his  opinions,  than   the  book  of 
Genesis.     Let  him  make  the  Persian  more  wise  or  more  mad 
than  he  was  ;  or  the  Greek  more  devout  or  blasphemous. 
For  to  such  trifling  and  paradox  w^e  might  continue  indif- 
ferent; but  we  entreat  Lord  Byron,  we  ask  it  as  a  favour  at 
his  hands,  we  adjure  him  solemnly,  by  and  in  the  name  of 
whatever  yet  remains  respectable  in  his  eyes;  not  of  Christi- 
anity, but  of  natural  piety ;  not  of  marriage,  but  of  natural 
purity;  not  of  the  Levitical  degrees,  but  of  natural  and  in- 
stinctive innocence,  to  add  no  more  cantos  to  Don  Juan !  Let 
him  content  himself ;  the  powers  of  his  pen  are  known  and 
felt;  their  effects  are  even  now  visible;  he  has  done  that 
which  we  defy  hfm,  "  not  in  anv  one  given  vraK."  btil  duriup: 
the  remamoer  of  bis  mortal  oxiaHencc,  to  efiace.    "  The  evil 
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that  men  do,  does  indeed  live  after  them,"  in  another  sense 
than  the  poet's;  and  wlien  Lord  Byron  shall  long  have  ceased 
to  be  in  this  world,  there  will  be  thousands  who  may  have 
cause  to  rue  the  day,  that  ever  he  was  born. 

We  have  but  little  room  for  '  The  Two  Foscari,'  and  its 
comparative  importance  requires  l)ut  little.  It  is  exactly  so 
mucli  better  than  '  Marino  Faliero,'  as  it  is  shorter,  and  as 
the  Doge  in  his  play,  does  less  indulge,  than  the  Doge  in 
that  play,  in  those  outrageous  and  most  puerile  declauuiiions, 
which  disgusted  even  a  London  aiidience.  Lord  Byron 
would  do  wisely-  to  keep  to  his  Diodorus  Siculus  ;  he  may 
transfer  the  recklessness  of  Antony,  the  sternness  of  Brutus, 
or  the  histrionic  emotions  of  Statira  or  Monimia;  but  the 
domestic  energy  of  Olbello,  the  household  miseries  of  Lear, 
are  beyond  his  grasp.  We  are  glad  they  are  so  ;  they  at 
least  will  be  preserved  from  perversion  and  contamination. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  how  far  party  feeling  can  carry  this 
professed  aristocrat^  who,  in  a  precious  appendix  to  the  last 
mentioned  play,  coquets  through  half  a  page  with  no  less 
professed  a  democrat  about  the  property  of  a  phrase.  It 
seems,  that  in  Lady  Morgan's  '  fearless  and  excellent'  work 
upoii  Italy,  the  portentous  epithet  of  '  Ocean  Kome,'  as  ap- 
plied to  Venice,  is  to  be  found  ;  and  the  same  occurs  in  the 
'  Two  Foscari  !'  Is  it  possible?  What  may  follow  upon 
this  ominous  conjunction  of  Venus  and  Saturn  ?  But  Lord 
Byron  is  ready  to  take  his  corporal  oath,  and  he  vouches  Mr. 
Murray  to  the  truth  of  it,  that  his  tragedy  was  written  and 
sent  to  England  some  time  (he  should  have  specified  the  pre- 
cise time  in  a  matter  of  this  importance)  before  he  had  seen 
Lady  Morgan's  work,  which  we  are  particularly  informed, 
*  he  onlv  received  on  the  16th  of  August.'  Come  forth,  O 
ye  Wartons  and  Stevenses  of  this  and  the  next  generation; 
Come  from  your  verse  or  prose  !  Write  it  down,  now  while 
you  may,  that  Lord  Byron,  upon  his  own  testimony,  did  not 
steal  two  words  from  Lady  Mox'gan  !     Credite  posteri ! 

But  this  valuable  Appendix  does  not  conclude  as  it  begun, 
mulier  formosa  superne,  Desiuet  in  piscem.  There  are  four 
pages  upon  Mr.  Southey,  which  are  really  without  example  in 
modern  literature.  Seriously,  we  feel  half  ashamed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Lord  Byron's  utter  abandonment,  of  his  self  com- 
mand ;  he  has  slipped  in  a  desper^jte  lunge,  and  his  life  is 
in  our  hands  ;  he  has  rallied  and  rushed  in,  but  been  beaten 
off  the  ground,  and  we  have  him  on  the  ropes.  We  throw 
up  our  hands,  as  the  fashion  prescribes ;  but  we  may  be  al- 
lowed to  ask  seriously,  Tfhat  reason  Laid  Byron  has  for  being 
so   excessively  enraged   against  Mr.  Southey,  and   how  the 
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balance  of  unprovoked  slander  and  personal  abuse  stands 
between  them.  His  Lordship  began  wilh  a  poem,  in  which 
he  ridiculed  Mr.  Southey's  poetry  ;  this  was  very  well ;  no 
man  could  resent  the  satire  of  a  boy,  who  abused  the  Avliole 
literary  world.  Indeed,  the  boy  himself,  when  he  had 
grown' a  year  or  two  older,  became  ashamed  of  his  work, 
and  put  a  stop  to  '\{s  publication ;  and  though  be  has  since 
that  time  avowed  it,  and  permitted  it  to  be  sent  forth  again, 
yet  that  inconsistency  only  concerns  himself,  and  will 
scarcely  be  i)erceived  in  such  a  patchwork  character.  Af- 
terwards, Lord  Byron  began  his  Don  Juan  !  and  in  the  course 
of  that  work,  we  believe,  he  has  introduced  Mr.  Southey's 
name,  not  less  than  seven  or  eight  times ;  first  laughing  at 
his  literary  pretensions,  then  calumniating  his  moral  integrity, 
and  lastly,  descending  into  and  falsifying  the  domestic  con- 
cerns of  his  family.  This  is  what  Lord  Byron  has  done.  Has 
Mr.  Southey  returned  any  of  these  repeated  insults,  as  he 
well  and  successfully  might  have  done  I  Never.  He  has 
upon  no  occasion  mentioned  Lord  Byron's  name,  or  alluded 
to,  or  complained  of,  his  unworthy  malignity  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  the  '  Vision  of  Judgment,'  when  he  was 
impelled  by  opportunity,  by  conscience,  by  love  for  Christi- 
anity and  the  English  Constitution,  (and,  who  shall  deny  or 
be  ashamed  to  own,  by  unjustly  wounded  feelings,)  to  write 
that  paragraph  which  has  rendered  Lord  Byron  so  infuriate. 
But  what  does  even  this  provocation,  if  we  may  so  call  it, 
amount  to?  Is  there  any  paltry,  and,  as  we  retort  the  epi- 
thet upon  his  Lordship,  *  cowardly'  allusion  to  private 
circumstances  in  it?  Let  it  be  examined.  As  far  as  we 
remember,  Mr.  Southey,  in  the  passage  in  question,  speaks 
of  the  unprecedented  depravity  of  the  lower  London  press, 
and  bids  '  the  Legislature  look  to  it,'  as  he  is  correctly 
quoted,  and  proceeds  to  denounce  the  works  of  a  certain 
club  of  persons  as  being  so  many  shameless  insults  to  decency, 
government,  and  religion,  declares  his  apprehensions  of  the 
consequences  attending  their  unrestrained  diffusion,  and 
calls  their  authors  by  the  collective  name  of  the  "  Satanic 
School."  What  does  Lord  Byron  complain  of?  that  he 
has  been  yoked  with  Shelley,  Morgan  and  Co.?  He  has 
yoked  himself  with  them  both  in  word  and  in  deed.  He 
says  himself,  Mr.  Southey  accuses  US  of  attacking  the 
religion  of  the  country !  US  !  whom  does  his  Lordship 
mean  by  this  plural  pronoun  ?  Or  does  he  speak  to  us  after 
the  manner  of  kings,  and  look  upon  himself  as  a  sole  corpo- 
ration of  irreligion  and  misrule  .^  Again,  since  Lord  B.  has 
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Spontaneously  appropriated  the  accusation  to  himself  and  his 
friends,  does  he  find  fault  with  the  nature  and  terms  of  it? 
How  should  he  do  so  ?  He  has  now  for  many  years  past  ne- 
ver published  any  work  in  which  he  has  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly denounced  Christianity,  "  the  religion  of  the  country," 
as  a  system  of  delusion  and  siipeirstition,  and  as  the  fruitful 
source  of  innumerable  ills.     Now  if  he  be  sincere,  he  must, 
as  a  good  man  and  a  patriot,  fervently  wish  to  see  this  incu- 
bus upon  his  country  destroyed,  and  must  be  bounden  by  his 
conscience  to  do  his  utmost  towards  consummating  the  goodly 
work.  Therefore  in  this  case  the  accusation  is  no  accusation, 
but  rather  the  extorted  acknowledgment  from  an  adversary 
of  his  own  honesty  and  patriotism ;  but  if  Lord  Byron  con- 
fesses that  he  never  meant  what  he  has  so  often  and  so  very 
deliberately  written  and  published,  we  have  nothing  more  to 
say  about  the  matter,  except  to  wish  him  joy  of  his  Italian 
or  Greek  notions  of  veracity  and  consistency.     Again,  per- 
haps he  is  offended  at  the  title  imposed  upon  him  and  his 
sect,  the  "  Satanic  School !"  And  yet  why  ?  Lord  B.  has  of 
his  own  accord  laboured  through  thick  and  thin  to  exculpate 
the  character  of  Lucifer  or  Satan,  from  the  imputations  of 
Scripture;  he  has  denied  the  charges  of  murder,   lying,  and 
rebellion ;  he  has  asserted,  in  no  ambiguous  terms,  the  co- 
eternal  and  the  co-equal  nature  of  that  Being  and  of  Jeho- 
vah ;  he  expressly  attributes  the  evil  of  this  world  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  to  the  former ;  he"  calls  God  a  tyrant,  and  Satan 
a  Spirit,  who  dares    to  use  his  immortality  in  waging  the 
eternal  conflict   of  independence  vS^ith  oppression ;   he  has 
notoriously  ranged  himself  in  the  ranks,  and  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the   "  Prince  of  this  world  ;"  he  is  marked  with  his 
mark,  and  is  content  to  be  his  worshipper.     How  is  it  then, 
we  ask,  that  Lord  B.  is  so  nettled  at  his  being  designated  by 
the  name  of  one,   whom  yet  he  considers  so  noble  and  glo- 
rious ?  Why  does  he  complain  of  being  reckoned  a  disciple 
of  the  sect,  party,   school,   or  religion,  of  Satan,  in  whose 
defence  he  argues  with  vehemence,  and  in  whose  praise  he 
enlarges  to   excess  ?   How  is   this    contradiction  to  be  ex- 
plained ?  Has  Mr.  Hobhouse  no  "  Illustrations"  for  us  on  this 
point  I  Can  he  not  pick  in  another  "  spear's  head,"  where- 
with to  cleave  the  palpable  obscure  of  bis  friend's  lucubra- 
tions;  Cum  facet,  clamat.     What  then  is   the  result?    In 
the  first   place.  Lord   Byron,  without  any  shadow  of  pro- 
vocation, for  many  years  together  pursues  Mr.,Southey  witli 
the  malignity  of  a  common  lampooner  for  hire,  and  at  length, 
upon  occasion  of  some  general  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of 
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writings  of  a  certain  description,  he  bursts  out  into  an  ungo- 
vernable tit  of  passion  ;  forgets  the  manners  and  language  ol 
a  gentleman;  and  all  this  ostensibly  on  account  of  imputations, 
every  one  of  which  this  same  irascible  Peer,  in  a  work  directly 
following  in  the  same  volume,  not  only  realizes  and  appro- 
priates, but  justifies  also,  with  the  addition  of  a  thousand  ag- 
gravations of  time  and  place  a  thousand  times  multiplied. 

It  is  this  latter  work  which  now  finally  demands  our  notice ; 
and  we  hope  we  shall  not  seem  to  our  readers  to  give  an  un- 
due importance  to  it,  when  we  set  ourselves  formally  to  ex- 
pose the  shallow  sophistry,  the  gross  ignorance,  and  the  scan- 
dalous falsehoods  contained  in  it.  There  are  undoubtedly 
some  wretched  creatures,  whose  vulgar  and  disgusting  slan- 
ders it  is  wise  to  pass  by  in  silence ;  who  are  themselves  be- 
yond the  reach  of  argument,  and  to  whose  debased  under- 
standings and  affections  the  obligations  of  truth  and  morality 
are  unintelligible  terms.  But  Lord  B.,  though  we  can  hardly 
flatter  ourselves  that  he  will  listen  to  argument,  is  yet  cer- 
tainly of  a  different  class  from  these.  It  may  perhaps  be 
safe  to  despise  Lady  Morgan,  Leigh  Hunt,  and  Hazlitt, 
but  the  arch-offender  must  be  answered  as  well  as  despised. 
His  atrocities  come  in  that  questionable  shape,  that  if  we  I 
Avere  stedfastly  to  refuse,  he  might  peradventure  vaunt  thai 
we  were  unable  to  answer  them.  We  shall  not  analyse 
"  Cain,"  that  has  been  done  in  Chancery ;  neither  shall  we 
comment  upon  the  sheer  nonsense  of  many  parts  of  it ;  with 
our  good  leave  the  nonsense  may  be  nonsense  still,  and  at  all 
events  absurdity  may  well  escape  reprobation,  where  it  is 
preceded  and  followed  by  blasphemy  and  profaneness.  But 
there  are  one  or  two  confident  assertions  respecting  important 
doctrines  of  Scripture  made  by  the  author  of  "  Cain,"  which 
as  they  are  utterly  false,  we  shall  spend  a  little  time  in  tell- 
ing him  so,  and  in  demonstrating  to  the  world  either  his 
excessive  ignorance  or  his  excessive  impudence. 

Lord  B.  in  his  Preface  enounces  the  following  discovery  : 

"  The  reader  will  recollect  that  the  book  of  Genesis  does  not 
state  that  Eve  was  tempted  by  a  demon,  but  by  the  '  serpent ;'  and 
that  only  because  he  was  *  the  most  subtil  of  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field.*  Whatever  interpretation  the  Rabbins  and  the  Fathers  may 
have  put  upon  this,  I  must  take  the  words  as  I  find  them,  and  reply 
with  Bishop  Watson  upon  similar  occasions,  when  the  Fathers  were 
quoted  to  him  as  Moderator  in  the  schools  of  Cambridge,  'Behold 
the  Book  !' — holding  up  the  Scripture.'' 

We  beseech  his  Lordship  to  compose  himself;  we  will  not 
quote  the  Rabbins  or  the  Fathers  to  him  ;  we  will  quote  no- 
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thing  but  the  chapter  which  he  quotes  himself;  we  liise  Bishop 
Watson's  practice,  and  say  with  him,  "  Behold  the  Book  !" 

CHAP.    III. 

*'  Now  the  serpent  was  more  subtil  than  any  beast  which  the 
Lord  God  had  made.  And  he  said  unto  the  woman,  yea,  hath 
God  saidj  ye  shall  not  eat  of  every  tree  of  the  garden  ?  And  the 
woman  said  unto  the  serpent,  we  may  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  trees 
of  the  garden  :  but  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  which  is  in  the  midst 
of  the  garden,  God  hath  said,  ye  shall  not  eat  of  it,  neither  shall  ye 
touch  it,  lest  ye  die.  And  the  serpent  said  unto  the  woman,  ye 
shall  not  surely  die.  For  God  doth  know  that  in  the  day  ye  eat 
thereof,  then  your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  as  gods, 
knowing  good  and  evil. 

"  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  woman,  what  is  this  that  thou 
hast  done  ?  and  the  v/oman  said,  the  serpent  beguiled  me,  and  I 
did  eat.  And  the  Lord  God  said  unto  the  serpent,  because  thou 
hast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed  above  all  cattle,  and  above  every 
beast  of  the  field  ;  upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,  and  dust  shalt  thou 
eat  all  the  days  of  thy  life  :  and  I  will  put  enmity  between  thee  and 
the  woman,  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  ii  shall  bruise  thy 
head,  and  thou  shalt  bnnae  his  heel.*' 

Now  we  have  nothing  to  do  at  present  with  Lord  B.'s 
scepticism,  or  deism,  or  atheism,  or  whatever  else  he  chooses 
to  call  it ;  in  this  case  we  must  consider  him  by  his  own  con- 
cession as  one  who  appeals  to  the  text  of  the  Bible  in  proof 
of  a  position,  and  who  is  therefore  willing  to  be  ruled  by  it. 
We  say  nothing  about  the  positive  declaratory  interpretations 
which,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  rest  upon  the  same  authority 
as  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  consequently  bind  exactly  as 
much  as  the  text  in  question  ;  we  say  nothing  about  the  whole 
New  Testament,  which  is  founded  on  it,  and  whose  words 
must  be  equal  or  superior  in  weight ;  but  this  we  say,  that 
there  is  np  instance  of  verbal  nonsense  in  the  book  of  Ge- 
nesis, or  in  any  other  book  of  Scripture;  that  when  a  miracle 
or  interruption  of  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  has  at  any 
time  occurred,  some  one  also  there  must  have  been  to  have 
caused  it;  and  that  it  is  no  where  recorded  in  the  book  of 
Genesis  that  brute  auimals  had  the  gift  of  articulate  speech, 
and  not  only  that,  but  of  reasoning,  and  not  only  that ;  but  of 
knowledge  superior  to  mans.  But, we  read  that  the  serpent 
did  speak  to  the  woman  ;  that  he  reasoned  with  her,  and  im- 
parted to  her  things  the  conception  of  which,  whether  they 
were  true  or  false,  was  beyond  the  reach  of  the  woman's 
thoughts,  and  that  he  did  finally  persuade  her  to  the  commis- 
sion of  actual  rebellion.  We  know  that  God  did  not  speak 
in  the  serpent,  neither  to  the  man,  nor  the  woman  ;  who  didl 
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then?  the  serpent,  as  a  serpent  only,  could  not  speak  or  rea- 
son or  communicate  knowledge ;  who  then  caused  the  mi- 
racle, and  "  opened  the  mouth  of  the  dumb  beast?"  In  es- 
sential (litference  of  nature  there  was  but  one  being  besides 
in  the  universe,  and  therefore  by  a  consequence  as  inevitable 
as  a  conclusion  of  geometry  it  must  have  been  that  one,  vvho 
being,  as  we  are  informed  Irom  equivalent  authority,  a  liar,  a 
slanderer,  and  an  accuser  from  the  beginning,  uttered  the  lie^ 
the  slander,  and  the  accusation  recorded  in  the  text. 

But  suppose  the  serpent  to  have  been  a  mere  serpent,  and 
grant  that  it  was  natural  to  serpents  in  Paradise  to  speak,  to 
reason,  and  to  possess  super-human  knowledge,  how  then  is 
the  text  held  together?  how  could  that  particular  serpent  (for 
we  must  remark  that  this  latter  clause  is  to  the  individual) 
bruise  the  heel  of  the  seed  of  the  woman,  and  how  could  that 
seed  or  future  descendant  bruise  the  head  of  that  particular 
serpent?  how,  but  by  supposing  the  words  addressed  to  one, 
who  would  live  after  the  extinction  of  that  serpent,  and  who 
would  be  in  a  capacity,  ages  hence,  to  fulfil  the  prophecy  in 
doing  and  suffering? 

Thus  therefore  when  Lord.  B.  says,  that  if  he  (Satan)  dis- 
claims having  tempted  Eve  in  the  shape  of  the  serpent,  it  is 
only  because  the  book  of  Genesis  has  not  the  most  distant 
allusion  to  any  thing  of  the  kind,  but  merely  to  the  serpeBt 
in  his  serpentine  capacity  ;  he  says  that  which  every  child  of 
fourteen,  who  can  read  and  is  not  an  idiot,  will  tell  him  con- 
fidently is  not  the  case,  and  which  we  dare  to  say  his  Lordship 
himself  knows  to  be  false. 

Thus  much  for  one  of  these  precious  specimens  of  igno- 
rance and  sophistry,  which,  though  it  might  have  passed  cur- 
rent from  the  pen  of  Voltaire,  will  never  do  with  the  clumsy 
infidelity  of  Lord  B.  amongst  the  free  and  Protestant  natives 
of  England.     Now  for  another. 

"  The  reader  will  please  to  bear  in  mind  (what  few  choose  to 
recollect),  that  there  is  no  allusion  to  a  future  state  in  any  of  the 
books  of  Moses,  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament.  For  a  reason 
for  this  extraordinary  omission  he  may  consult  *  Warburton's  Di- 
vine Legation  ;'  whether  satisfactory  or  not,  no  better  has  yet  been 
assigned.  I  have  therefore  supposed  it  new  to  Cain  without,  I 
hope,  any  perversion  of  Holy  Writ.'' 

Whether  Lord  Byron  f/oeshope  that  he  has  not  perverted  the 
Scripture  in  this  assertion,  we  know  not,  and,  as  he  himself 
says,  "care  as  little;"  that  he  Aa*  done  so,  which  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  we  will  prove  to  him  directly.  We  see  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  point  out  the  evident  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
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the  translation  to  heaven  of  the  livinf?  Enoch,  and  from  the 
frequent  expressions  of  the  Patriarchs,  that  they  were  pilgrims 
and  strangers  upon  earth  ;  these  and  many  other  arguments 
convincing  to  the  calm  observer  of  the  whole  dispensation 
would  be  lost  upon  him ;  nothing  but  a  positive  text  will  sa- 
tisfy his  doubts.  He  shall  have  one.  It  was  quoted  once 
before  in  answer  to  this  very  objection,  and  we  are  told  that 
it  had  then  the  effect  of  putting  the  objectors  to  silence. 
It  is  written  in  Exodus  a  "  book  of  Moses,"  c.  iii.  v.  6. 

"  I  AM  the  God  of  thy  father,  the  God  of  Abraham,  the  God 
of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob-'  These  persons  were  dead,  yet 
God  declares  that  at  that  very  moment  he  was  still  their  God ;  and 
the  comment  upon  the  above-mentioned  occasion  was,  '  God  is  not 
the  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.' " 

Lord  B.  may  deny  the  force  of  this  passage  :  so  he  may 
deny  any  thing  or  every  thing,  that  black  is  black,  or  white 
white,  yet  they  are  not  the  less  so  on  that  account.  But  not 
content  with  making  this  hazardous  assertion,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  *'  nor  indeed  in  the  Old  Testament."     Indeed  ! 

Job,  in  a  book  perhaps  as  ancient  as,  or  more  so  than,  the 
Pentateuch,  c.  xix.  v.28.,  says — "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  he  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth :  and  though  after  my  skin  worms  destroy  this  body, 
yet  in  my  flesh  shall  I  see  God,"  and  the  speaker  wishes 
these  words  "  were  graven  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
rock  for  ever !"     We  wish  so  too. 

We  omit  the  numberless  direct  texts  in  the  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  Isaiah,  and  will  only  add  for  its  grandeur,  beauty, 
and  clearness,  the  great  prophecy  of  Daniel,  c.  xii.  v.  1,  2,  3. 

"  At  that  time  shall  Michael  stand  up,  the  great  prince  who 
standeth  for  the  children  of  the  people  ;  and  there  shall  be  a  time 
of  trouble,  such  as  never  was  since  there  was  a  nation  even  to  that 
same  time :  and  at  that  time  thy  people  shall  be  delivered,  every 
one  that  shall  be  found  written  in  the  book.  And  many  of  them 
that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  the  earth  shall  awake,  some  to  everlasting 
life,  and  some  to  shame  and  everlasting  contempt.  And  they  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they 
that  turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.'* 

Are  these  texts  "  allusions  to  a  future  state,"  or  not? 

Are  they  clear  declarations  or  not  ? 

Is  Lord  Byron's  head  or  his  heart  to  be  called  in  question  ? 

But  it  has  been  argued  that  Lord  B.  has  done  no  more 
than  Milton  did  before  him  with  universal  applause  ;  and 
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upon  one  occasion  *,  a  challenge  was  Uirown  out  that  every 
passage  in  "  Cain"  could  be  paralleled,  line  by  line,  from  the 
"  Paradise  Lost."  Now,  excepting  the  Bible,  we  know  no 
book  for  which  we  feel  so  profound  a  veneration  as  we  do  for 
this  latter  poem,  and  to  be  told  all  at  once  that  nothing  in 
this  outlawed  pamphlet  of  blasphemy  is  worse  than  many 
things  that  are  to  be  found  in  what  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  a  Divine  work,  is  somewhat  startling.  That  any  one 
should  dare  to  make  this  assertion,  and  that  any  one  should 
believe  it  is  another  proof  of  the  lamentable  neglect  into 
which  Milton's  writings  have  generally  fallen,  and  shows  that 
this  mighty  Poet,  like  Lord  Bacon  t,  though  much  talked 
of,  is  now  little  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

We  can  hardly  think  that  those  who  have  read  Milton  will 
need  the  assistance  of  our  remarks,  but  it  is  well  known  that 
there  are  multitudes  of  well  meaning  but  ill  informed  persons 
who  have  been  silenced  in  conversation  and  perplexed  in 
their  minds  upon  this  very  ground  of  the  unanswerable  au- 
thority of  Paradise  Lost.  This  is  a  serious  consideration, 
and  it  certainly  is  incumbent  upon  every  parent  and  guar- 
dian of  youth  to  come  to  a  right  understanding  upon  it.  The 
book  which  is  to  be  found  in  every  library,  which  not  seldom 
occupies  the  devout  attention  of  our  wives  and  sisters  alter- 
nately even  with  the  word  of  God  itself,  is  declared  to  he  the 
prototype  and  the  justifying  authority  for  a  work,  the  atro- 
cious ijlasphemies  of  which  must  611  the  most  unthinking  bo- 
som with  horror  and  dismay.  The  question,  however,  though 
very  important,  is  a  short  one,  and  we  believe  a  very  few 


*  Nothing  is  meant  here  disrespectful  to  Mr.  Shadivell,  for  whom  we  entertain 
a  high  esteem  ;  upon  the  occasion  alluded  to  he  acted  but  the  part  of  an  inge- 
nious advocate. 

•|-  We  will  give  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  writer's  presuming  upon  the  gene- 
ral ignorance  of  Lord  Bacon's  works.  Mr.  Shelley  in  the  Notes  to  "  Queen 
Mab,"  at  the  end  of  a  prolix  declamation  against  the  Christian  Religion,  prints 
a  passage  from  Bacon's  Essays  descriptive  of  the  evils  of  Superstition,  in  which 
that  author  says,  that  in  comparison  of  the  gross  state  of  degradation  caused  by 
Superstition  he  should  prefer  even  Atheism  itself.  This  is  so  artfully  dovetailed 
with  what  goes  before,  that  we  venture  to  sav  that  no  person,  who  was  unacquaint- 
ed with  Lord  Bacon's  character  and  writings,  could  doubt  that  he  was  a  professed 
apologist  to  Atheism.  And  yet  Lord  B.  begins  the  Essay  immediately  preceding, 
and  to  which  his  comparison  directly  refers,  with  the.-^e  words — 

"  I  had  rather  believe  all  the  fables  in  the  Legend,  and  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Alcoran,  than  that  this  universal  frame  is  without  a  mind.  And  therefore  God 
never  wrought  miracle  to  convince  atheism,  because  his  ordinary  works  couvince 
it.  It  is  true  that  a  little  philosophy  inclineth  man's  mind  to  atheism,  but  depth 
in  philosophy  bringeth  men's  minds  abuut.  to  religion  ;  for  while  the  mind  of  man 
looketh  upon  second  causes  scattered,  it  may  sometimes  rest  in  them,  and  go  no 
farther;  but  when  it  beholdeth  the  chain  of  them  confederate  and  linked  toge- 
ther, it  must  needs  fly  to  Providence  and  Deity." 
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sentences  will  be  enough  to  show  both  that  Milton's  Satan 
is  not  blasphemous,  and  what  Lord  Byron  may  think  of  more 
consequence,  that  he  has  himself  been  guilty  of  a  gross  dra- 
matic impropriety  in  making  Lucifer  so. 

"  If  Cain  be  blasphemous,  then  Paradise  Lost  is  blas- 
phemous," such  is  the  argument,  and  it  is  artfully  put  by  the 
adversary  ;  for  he  imagines  that  in  whichever  way  we  take  it, 
he  must  gain  something  ;  if  we  admit  the  hypothesis,  he  has 
the  satisfaction  (somewhat  a  kin  to  that  which  Satan  felt  in 
Paradise)  of  reducing  a  godlike  work  to  his  own  level ;  if  to 
avoid  that  we  deny  the  conclusion,  then  we  relieve  his  own 
work  from  the  imputation  which  checks  its  sale,  and  prevents 
the  diffusion  of  his  opinions.  The  fallacy  however  is  in  assum- 
ing the  connection  between  the  hypothesis  and  the  conclu- 
sion. Let  us  bring  it  to  the  intelligible  test  of  rigid  exami- 
nation ;  let  the  characters,  the  actions,  and  the  sayings  of  Sa- 
tan and  Lucifer  be  scrutinized.  Does  Satan  in  any  instance 
openly  or  covertly  accuse  the  Scriptural  narrative  of  false- 
hood or  duplicity  ?  Does  he  hesitate  to  appear  or  act  as  the 
tempter  of  the  woman  ?  does  he  pretend  to  himself  to  have 
a  good  motive  for  so  doing  ?  does  he  in  a  single  passage  deny 
or  doubt  the  goodness,  the  justice,  the  greatness,  the  in- 
finite happiness,  the  essential  unity  of  God  ?  does  he  ever 
(and  this  is  the  main  difference)  impute  the  evil  of  this  world 
to  God,  and  by  implication  ascribe  to  himself  the  wish  of  dif- 
fusing good  and  happiness  to  mankind  ?  It  is  almost  wasting 
time  to  quote  a  few  of  the  thousand  passages  which  show 
that  the  direct  contrary  of  all  these  is  the  truth. 

"  — pride  and  worse  ambition  threw  me  down, 
Warring  in  heaven  against  heaven's  matchless  King.  iv. 

— all  his  good  proved  ill  in  me, 
And  wrought  but  malice,  iv. 

— as  God  in  heaven 
Is  center,  yet  extends  to  all.  ix. 

— all  good  to  me  becomes 
Bane.  ix. 

For  only  in  destroying  I  find  ease 
To  my  relentless  thoughts,  ix. 

Thoughts,  whither  have  ye  led  me !  with  what  sweet 

Compulsion  thus  transported,  to  forget 

What  hither  brought  us  ;  hate,  not  love  ;  nor  hope 

Of  Paradise  for  hell,  hope  here  to  taste 

Of  pleasure  ;  but  all  pleasure  to  destroy, 

Save  what  is  in  destroying ;  other  joy 

To  me  13  lost.  ix. 
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So  farewell  hope,  and  with  hope  farewell  fear, 
Farewell  remorse  :  all  good  to  me  is  lost; 
Evilf  be  thou  my  good.    iv. 


And 


To  do  aught  good  never  will  be  our  ta&k, 
But  ever  to  do  ill  our  sole  deliiihl.  iv." 


"to' 


Bnt  Lucifer  does  all  this,  and  more  than  this ;  he  is  trans- 
formed  into  the  semblance  of  an  Angel  of  Light,  and  the 
Almighty  Jeliovah  is  made  to  be  what  Christians  and  Jews 
make  Lucifer  to  be — a  torturer  because  tortured,  a  creator 
(of  misery,  because  infinitely  miserable  himself.  He  says, 
Hiat  he 

*•  — dares  look  the  omnipotent  tyrant  in 
His  everlasting  face,  and  tell  him  that 
His  evil  is  7iot  good  J** 

It  is  impossible  to  quote  every  speech  of  Satan  to  show 
that  he  never  transgresses  these  prescribed  bounds  ;  we  can 
only  just  say,  what  every  one  knows,  that  three  parts  of 
Paradise  Lost  are  taken  up  with  rapturous  praises  of  the 
Deity  in  every  shape  of  hymn,  meditation,  prayer,  and  nar- 
ration ;  and  we  may  hint,  even  to  Lord  B.  the  folly  of  sup- 
posing, that  Milton  should  write  a  book,  which,  according 
to  him,  militates  most  directly  against  the  very  design  and 
fondest  wish  of  Milton's  own  heart.  We  have  it  on  record 
in  his  own  words,  that  his  chief  motive  for  undertaking  that 
immortal  poem,  was  to  do  something  for  the  glory  of  God  ; 
pr,  as  he  sings,  in  the  first  page — 

I  *^  — to  assert  Eternal  Providence, 

And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men." 

We  challenge,  in  return,  the  production  of  a  single  pas- 
sage, from  the  first  line  to  t^e  l3,st  of  Paradise  Lost,  which 
will  excite  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  creature  the  most 
transient  feeling  of  profaneness. 

But  independently  of  the  criterion  of  Milton's  example,  it 
is  quite  manifest,  that  no  dramatic  conception  can  be  more 
totally  false  and  imperfect  than  this  is  of  Satan's  imaginable 
thoughts  and  words. 

'*  — if  he  has  made 
As  he  saith — which  I  know  not,  nor  believe — " 

^ow  is  this  doubt,  uncertainty,  or  disbelief,  consistent  with 
jhat  double  portion  of  angelic  knowledge  which  we  conceive 
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tills  spirit  to  have  possessed  upon  a  subject  on  which  the 
mortal  before  him  could  have  returned  him  a  decisive  an- 
swer? For  Cain,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator,  and 
living  in  the  more  immediate  neighbourhood  of  heaven,  must 
surely  have  known'  a  truth  which  even  healhens,  in  after  ages, 
held  and  propagated,  that  God  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
all  things  that  were  therein.  Milton,  with  admirable  judg- 
ment, introduces  Satan,  in  his  address  to  the  Sun,  as  master 
of  this  knowledge,  and  makes  it  the  very  spring  of  all  the 
terrible  passions  which  he  blends  together  in  that  astonish- 
ing passage,  which  is  the  extremest  verge  of  the  audacity  of 
the  rebel's  discourse. 

"  Ah,  wherefore  ;  he  deserv'd  no  such  return 
From  me,  whom  he  created  what  I  was 
In  that  bright  eminence,"  &c. 

Again,  Lord  B.  will  not  deny,  that  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment at  least  Satan  is  declared  to  have  been  the  tempter  of 
our  first  parents  to  their  fatal  transgression ;  and  yet  he  makes 
this  Being  of  all  infinite  knowledge  deny  this  fact,  because 
he,  Lord  B.  does  not  so  interpret  a  chapter  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis. 

Is  the  result  then  parallel  or  contrast  1  Is  it  Milton  and 
Byron,  or  Milton  versus  Byron  ?  Is  the  passage  from  which 
we  quoted  a  few  awfully  blasphemous  words  in  Cain,  (which 
yet  is  by  no  means  the  most  flagrant  in  the  piece),  that  fair 
dramatic  representation  allowable  in  a  free  and  Christian 
country,  or  is  it  an  unprecedented  effort  of  perverted  and 
perverting  profaneness?  Did  it  become  the  judges  of  a  na- 
tion, where  Christianity  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  the 
land,  to  protect  this  work  or  not  ?  Would  it  be  tyranny  or 
inquisitorial  persecution  to  prosecute  the  author  and  pub- 
lisher of  this  work,  and  to  amerce  them  heavily  i 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  all  this  is  prejudice  ;  that  although 
we  might  differ  in  our  opinions  *  materially  upon  the  meta- 
physical portion  of  the  work,'  yet,  if  we  were  not  '  blinded 
by  baseness  and  bigotry,'  we  should  highly  admire  the  poetry 
of  the  publication.  Blinded  by  baseness  and  bigotry  !  This 
is  very  well  indeed  ;  and  from  whom  does  this  imputation 
proceed  I  From  the  pure  and  the  liberal  ]  Is  it  no  bigotry  to 
maintain  theory  against  fact  I  Is  it  no  bigotry  to  turn  the 
back  upon  earnest  inquiry,  and  to  open  the  ears  to  sneering 
and  sarcasm  alone  l  Is  it  no  bigotry  to  set  up  the  restless  and 
disturbed  imaginations  of  man  before  the  undoubted  testi- 
mony of  God  Almighty  I  Is  it  no  baseness  to  see  the  mighty 
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ocean  ebbing-  and  flowing  by  mysterious  impulse,  to  watch 
tlie  g-iant  sun  run  bis  appointed  course,  to  gaze  upon  tbe 
moving  moon,  or  the  deep  majesty  of  an  interlunar  night, 
when  the  firmament  is  blazing  with  golden  fires,  and  not 
venerate  the  one  Causer  and  Preserver  of  all  of  them  ?  Is  it 
no  baseness  to  possess  the  fairest  gifts  of  life,  and  to  curse 
the  Giver  of  them ;  to  have  genius  and  intellectual  power 
beyond  the  common  rate,  and  to  make  no  other  use  of  them 
but  to  slander  and  blaspheme  the  merciful  and  gracious 
Creator  of  them  with  more  distinguished  atrocity  I  Are  none 
of  these  baseness  and  bigotry  ?  No  !  These  are  liberality  and 
purity  !  But  when  one  who  has  been  born  and  bred  in  a  reli- 
gion which  he  loves  and  venerates,  which  he  sees  has,  even 
as  it  is,  converted  the  nations  from  darkness  to  light,  and 
which,  if  it  were  allowed  its  due  sway,  would  make  men 
saints  upon  earth  ;  a  religion,  which  he  knows  must  have 
come  from  God  with  the  same  certainty  that  he  knows  there 
is  such  a  book  as  Cain  ;  and  that  Lord  Byron  wrote  it ;  a 
religion,  in  the  cause  of  which  he  has  been  enlisted  a  soldier, 
and  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain  to  his  death  ;  when  such 
an  one  resents  the  insidious  plottings  and  the  open  attacks 
of  apostates,  and  does  his  utmost  in  a  lawful  way  to  expose 
the  one  and  denounce  the  other ;  when  he  refuses  to  be  gul- 
led by  a  specious  external,  and  scorns  to  barter  cowardly 
praise  for  contemptuous  forbearance;  then  the  magazines  of 
Infidelity  are  exhausted  to  overwhelm  him ;  then  he  may  ex- 
pect 

*'  Quicquid  habent  telorum  armamentaria—." 

What  is  it  to  us  that  Lord  B.  pleads  with  mawkish  incon- 
sistency that  he  is  an  aristocrat  and  wishes  not  for  a  revolu- 
tion ?  Are  his  attacks  upon  lawful  authority  counteracted  by 
such  imbecility  1  Are  his  arrows  less  sharp  or  less  venomous 
on  that  account?  Do  not  these  kind  of  declarations  even 
feather  the  shaft  for  a  longer  and  a  surer  flight  ?  It  is  a  mar- 
vellous thing  indeed,  that  a  Peer  of  England,  the  first  of  na- 
tions upon  earth,  should  wish  for  a  revolution  which  would 
dash  him  into  the  dirt ;  so  is  it  marvellous  that  he  should 
bate  his  own  native  land,  fly  from  the  sight  of  his  fellow  coun- 
trymen, and  permit  the  dregs  of  London  only  to  call  him 
friend.  When  these  things  are  true  of  a  man,  any  thing  and 
every  thing  may  be  true  of  him.  We  cannot  stand  to  weigh 
motives  and  circumstances  when  a  thief  is  taken  flagrante 
delicto.  Lord  B.  may  be  the  dupe  or  the  tool  of  others  for 
Tidiat  we  know ;  he  may,  upon  cool  calculation,  intend  no 
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such  event  as  the  erection  of  the  brute  force  of  the  mob 
against  the  law  ;  he  may  respect  Christianity  in  his  chamber; 
he  may  do  all  this  ;  but  he  has  written  "  Don  Juan  !"  he  has 
written  "  Marino  Faliero  !"  and  he  has  written  "  Cain  !" 

The  people  of  England  are  an  eminently  sensible  people  ; 
they  may  have  their  storms  and  their  ebullitions  ;  but  these 
soon  subside  within  the  compass  of  their  inimitable  constitu- 
tion, and  leave  the  nation  an  accurate  judge  of  its  own  in- 
terests. This  nation  was  never  in  the  wrong  on  that  point 
for  any  great  time ;  the  machine  may  be  disordered,  but  there 
is  a  sell-adjusting  spring  in  the  heart  of  it,  whose  elasticity 
is  invincible.  The  statesmen  of  this  nation  will  not  be 
fooled  by  the  ravings  and  the  rantings  about  Greek  or  Ame- 
rican freedom  out  of  their  own  experienced  liberties  ;  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this  nation  will  not  give  up  themselves 
and  their  children  to  the  dominion  of  one  or  two  persons, 
whose  writings  are  the  unmanly  effusions  of  misanthropy  and 
sensuality  ;  who  go  a  step  beyond  the  atheists  of  former  ages, 
throw  down  the  mask,  and  advocate  incest  upon  principles 
of  universal  love ;  whose  voluptuousness  is  only  to  be  de- 
fended as  the  legitimate  consequence  of  a  creed,  if  such  can 
be,  which  is  a  monstrous  compound  of  Manicheism  and  Epicu- 
reanism ;  whose  God  is  the  evil  principle,  and  whose^Bible  is 
Lucretius.  To  turn  from  the  perusal  of  these  writers  to 
Shakspeare,  Spencer,  and  Milton,  is  like  turning  from  night 
to  day — from  meteors  and  clouds  to  the  light  of  the  morning 
star  and  the  blue  heaven  of  a  June  sun-rising. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  Lord  Byron,  and  one  cannot 
refrain  from  doing  it  in  language  at  once  graver  than  our 
own  and  more  poetical  than  his. 

"  The  ungodly  said,  reasoning  with  themselves,  but  not 
aright,  our  life  is  short  and  tedious,  and  in  the  death  of  a 
man  there  is  no  remedy  :  neither  was  there  any  man  known 
to  have  returned  from  the  grave.  For  we  are  born  at  all 
adventure  :  and  v/e  shall  be  hereafter  as  though  we  had  never 
been  :  for  the  breath  in  our  nostrils  is  as  smoke,  and  a  little 
spaik  in  the  moving  of  our  heart :  which  being  extinguished 
our  body  shall  be  turned  into  ashes,  and  our  spii'it  shall  vanish 
as  the  soft  air.  Come  on,  therefore,  let  us  enjoy  the  good 
things  that  are  present :  and  let  us  speedily  use  the  creatures 
like  as  in  youth.  Let  us  fill  ourselves  with  costly  wine 
and  ointments  :  and  let  no  flower  of  the  spring  pass  by  us : 
let  us  crown  ourselves  with  rose-buds,  before  they  be 
withered:  let  none  of  us  go  without  his  part  of  our  volup- 
tuousness :  let  us  leave  tokens  of  our  joyfulness  in  every 
place ;  for  this  is  our  portion,  and  our  lot  is  this.     Let  u« 
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lie  iu  wait  for  the  righteous  ;  because  he  is  not  for  our  turn, 
and  he  is  clean  contrary  to  our  doings  :  he  upbraideth  us  with 
our  oflending  the  law,  and  objecteth  to  our  infamy  the  trans- 
gressions of  our  education.  He  proliesseth  to  have  the 
knowledge  of  God :  and  he  calleth  himself  the  child  of  the  Lord. 
We  are  esteemed  of  him  as  counterfeits,  he  abstaineth  from 
our  ways  as  from  filthiness  :  he  pronounceth  the  way  of  the 
just  to  be  blessed,  and  maketh  his  boast  that  God  is  his 
father. 

•'  Such  things  they  did  imagine,  and  were  deceived :  for 
their  own  wickedness  hath  blinded  them.  As  for  the  myste- 
ries of  God,  they  knew  them  not:  neither  hoped  they  for  the 
wages  of  righteousness,  nor  discerned  a  reward  for  blame- 
less souls.  For  God  created  man  to  be  immortal,  and  made 
him  to  be  an  image  of  his  own  eternity.  Nevertheless, 
through  envy  of  the  devil  came  death  into  the  world  :  and 
they  that  do  hold  of  his  side  do  find  it." 


Art.  X.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  a  General  Convention, 
held  in  St.  James's  Church  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
from  the  I6th  to  the  2^th  of  May,  1820.  8vo.  96  pp. 
Philadelphia.     1820. 

Art.  XI.  Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States  of  America, m  a  Special  General  Conven- 
tion, held  in  St.  Peters  Church,  in  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia, from  the  30^A  of  October  to  the  3c?  of  November,  A.D. 
1821.     8vo.    56  pp.     Philadelphia.    1821. 

Art.  XII.  Sermon  on  the  Manner  in  which  the  Gospel 
was  established,  and  the  Christian  Church  organized ; 
preached  before  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the 
3l5<  L>ay  of  October,  1821.  By  James  Kemp,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Maryland.     8vo.     24  pp.     Philadelphia.     1821. 

Art.  XIII.  Reasons  in  Favour  of  the  General  Theological 
Seminary,  one  of  which  were  stated  in  the  Episcopal  Con- 
vention of' South  Carolina.  8vo.  16pp.  Charleston.  1821. 
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Art.  XIV.  Plan  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  ;  toe/ether 
with  an  Address  to  I  he  Friends  of  Religion  and  the  Church. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     24  pp.     Hartford,  (Connecticut). 

1820. 

Art.  XV.     Introductory   Discourse   delivered    at    New- 
haven,  at  the  Opening  of  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States,  Sep- 
tember 13,  1820.     By  Samuel  H.  Turner,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Institution.  8vo,  32  pp.  Hartford.  1820. 

Art.  XVI.  An  Address  to  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  assembled  in  Newport  Rhode  Island, 
September  27th,  A.D.  1820.  By  Alexander  Viets  Gris- 
wold,  D.D.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese.     (Gospel  Advocate). 

Art.  XVII.  A  Pastoral  Letter,  addressed  to  the  Members 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  Eastern  Dio- 
cese. By  the  Right  Rev.  A.  A.  Griswold,  D.D.  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.     8vo.     68  pp.     Boston.     1821. 

Art.  XVIII.  A' Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  in  the  State  of  Connecticut :  delivered 
at  the  Convention  of  the  Church  in  [thel  said  State,  in  St. 
John's  Church  at  Waterbury^  on  Wednesday  the  6th  Day 
of  June,  A.D.  1821.  By  Thomas  Church  Broivnell,  D.D. 
LL.D.  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Connecticut,  f  Gospel 
Advocate,  for  September  and  October,  1821,  Boston  J. 

In  a  late  volume  of  our  Journal  *  we  presented  to  our  readers 
an  account  of  the  Constitution,  &c.  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  American  Union:  we  then  adverted  to 
the  growing  numbers  and  respectability  of  its  members,  and 
the  publications  at  the  head  of  this  article  have  presented  us 
with  many  additional  particulars,  an  abstract  of  which  we 
think  will  be  perused  with  equal  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

I.  The  Eastern  Diocese  comprises  the  Churches  in  the 
States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Vermont, 
and  Rhode  Island :  over  this  Diocese  the  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Griswold  continues  to  preside. 

1.  The  Church,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  which  for  many 
years  had  become  generally  depressed  and  almost  extinct,  has 
within  a  few  years  assumed  a  more  flourishing  aspect.  It 
consists  of  two  congregations,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  two 
Ministers,  whose  labours  are  stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the 

*  See  Brit.  Crit.  Vol.  xiii.  June  1820,  pp 593— 614. 
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exteut  of  the   rational  ex-pectatious  of  the  friends  of  the 
Church. 

2.  New  Hampshire.  There  are  nine  Episcopal  Churches 
in  this  State,  the  members  of  which  continue  to  increase:  in 
the  vacant  Churches,  religious  services  are  generally  per- 
fornieil  by  lay  readers,  and  occasioually  they  have  been  fa- 
voured with  the  hibours  of  Missionaries. 

3.  Massachusetts.  The  Church  in  this  State  continues  in 
as  flourishing  a  situation  as  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  last  general  Convention:  a  very  general  attention  is  paid 
to  the  observance  of  the  Canons  and  Rubrics,  and  (with  but 
very  few  exceptions)  to  the  established  usages  of  the  Church. 
A  large  and  elegant  stone  church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Farmer  Jarvis,  D.D.  has  been  chosen  Rector,  has  lately 
been  completed  in  the  town  of  Boston  ;  besides  which  a  few 
small  congregations  have  been  collected  in  other  towns.  It  is 
in  contemplation  to  establish  missions  to  such  small  portions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Communion  as  are  to  be  found  in 
many  parts  of  this  State. 

4.  Vermont.  From  the  parochial  reports  presented  to  the 
Annual  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
this  State  on  the  27th  of  June^  1821,  it  appears  that  the 
Church,  at  no  antecedent  period,  had  been  more  flattering. 
Several  new  Churches  were  represented  in  Convention  ;  and 
a  society  has  been  organized,  the  object  of  which  is  to  em- 
ploy Missionaries  in  the  vacant  churches  of  the  Episcopal 
Communion  within  this  State. 

5.  Rhode  Island.  Increased  attachment  to  the  Episcopal 
Communion,  and  an  exemplary  attention  to  moral  and  religi- 
ous duties,  indicate  the  prosperous  and  flourishing  condition 
of  the  Church  in  this  State.  One  new  Church  has  been 
erected :  Sunday  Schools  have  been  established  in  all  the  con- 
gregations, and  the  number  of  communicants  has  very  consi-f 
derably  increased.  "  It  is  believed  that  in  no  one  of  the 
United  States  are  the  order,  worship,  and  rules  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  better,  or  more  uniformly  regarded." 

II.  Connecticut.  Since  the  General  Convention  of  1817*, 
no  material  change  has  taken  place.  The  Notitits  ParO' 
chiales  of  the  Annual  Conventions,  evince  a  manifest  increase 
of  the  Church  in  this  Diocese,  to  the  Episcopate  of  which 
the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  T.  C.  Brownell  has  recently  been  conse- 
crated. Under  his  Ministrations,  the  Church  has  progres- 
sively increased  in  piety,  numbers,  and  respectability:  since 
his  consecration,  a  number  of  Churches  has  been  visited  ;  and 
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in  the  year  between  June  1820  and  1821,  the  Bishop  adminis- 
tered the  apostolic  rite  of"  Confirmation  to  eight  hundred  and 
thirty-six  persons  ;  and  consecrated  two  Churches.  A  So- 
ciety has  recently  been  instituted  in  this  Diocese,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  Christian  Knowledge;  the  great  objects  of  which 
are  to  distribute  the  Bible  gratuitously  to  the  poor,  to  disse- 
minate the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  Religious  Tracts, 
and  also  to  support  Missionaries.  In  his  Charge  to  the  Con- 
vention, held  at  Waterbury,  June  6th  and  7th,  1821,  the 
Bishop  bears  the  following  testimony  to  the  character  of  his 
Clergy. 

"  Brethren,  I  have  now  visited  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  this  dio- 
cese.    Every  where  I  have  been  received  with  a  kindness  and  an 
interest  highly  gratifying  to  my  feelings.     Concerning  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  Church,  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide  with  confi- 
dence ;  but  from  the  best  observations  and  inquiries  which  I  have 
been  able  to  make,  her  friends  have  no  reason  to  despond.     She 
seems  to  be  gradually  enlarging  her  borders,   and  *  strengthening 
her  stakes,'  while,   at  the  same  time,  there  appears  to  be  an  in- 
creasing degree  of  piety  and  zeal  among  her  members.  Her  clergy 
are  every  where  zealous  and  faithful.   I  make  this  observation  witJi 
the  more  satisfaction,  as  I  have  formerly  heard  thera  charged  from 
abroad  with  coldness  and  indifference.     Nothing  but  ignorance,  or 
gross  prejudice,  could  have  suggested  the  imputation.    It  is  my  full 
conviction,  that  if  there  exists,  in  any  part  of  our  country,  a  body 
of  clergy  who,  by  their  labours  and  privations,  their  industry  and 
fidelity,  approach  to  the  model  of  the  primitive  ages  of  the  church, 
such  men  are  to  be  found  among  the  episcopal  clergy  of  Connecti- 
cut.    To  ensure  the  continued  prosperity  and  advancement  of  the 
Church,    nothing  is  wanting,  with  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  but  the 
continued  zeal  and  perseverance  of  her  friends.     There  is  nothing 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  which  can  warrant  a  relaxation 
of  either.     On  the  contrary,  the  excitemcHt  with  regard  to  reli. 
gion,  which  seems  to  prevail  through  the  greater  part  of  the  State, 
furnishes  ground  to  the  friends  of  the  Church  for  the  exercise  of 
a  more  especial  degree  of  vigilance.     From  the  clergy,   in  a  parti- 
cular manner,    it  calls  for  increased  watchfulness  and  zeal.     The 
present  is  certainly  a  period  when  people,  in  general,   are  more 
disposed  than  usual,  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  religion.     Not 
that  we   have  reason  to  believe  there   is  any  special  effusion   of 
the  Spirit  of  God,  in  any  particular  region :  but  the   excitement 
which  has  been  raised  in  the  community,   has  led  people  to  give 
more  heed  to  those  ordinary  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to 
those  ordinary  means  of  grace,  which  are  at  all  times  dispensed  in 
such  measure  as  to  enable  all,  who  will  co-operate  with  them,   to 
work  out  their  salvation,  through  the  merits  of  the  Redeemer.  But 
if  the  people  are  disposed  to  hear,  and  to  inquire,  whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is  the  especial  duty  of  the  clergy  to  warn  and  to  in- 
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struct.  More  especially  is  this  their  duty,  at  the  present  period, 
that  they  may  guard  tlieir  flocks  from  the  delusions  and  errors  of 
ignorant  teachers,  and  lead  the  inquiring  mind  to  just  and  rational 
views  of  that  way  of  salvation  revealed  in  the  gospel." — Gospel 
Advocate,  October,  1821,  p.  314.. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  greatest  harmony  prevails  among  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  Connecticut,  and  this  Diocese  is  at  present 
more  flourishing  than  at  any  former  period. 

Til.  New  York.  The  report  presented  to  the  General 
Convention  in  1820,  states  the  progress  of  the  Church  in  this 
Diocese.  The  number  of  organized  congregations  is  118  (an 
increase  of  three  since  the  year  1817)  and  the  number  of  the 
Clergy  is  sevew^y-owe,  twenty-lour  of  whom  had  been  ordained 
Deacons,  and  fourteen  Priests.  Five  new  Churches  have 
been  consecrated. 

*'  No  Small  share  of  the  prosperity  of  this  diocese  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  missionary  services.  The  number  of  labourers  at  present 
engaged  in  them  is  fifteen.  The  peculiar  situation  of  the  immense 
portion  of  the  diocese,  formed  by  the  western  district  of  the  State^ 
renders  these  services  indispensable,  and  should  excite  our  bre- 
thren in  New  York  to  increasing  exertions  in  their  support ;  while 
the  similarity  of  cases  between  that  section  of  their  State  and  the 
new  States  and  territories  of  our  Union,  should  command  for  these 
services,  as  intimately  connected  w  ith  the  duty  of  extending  mis- 
sionary labours  to  the  latter,  the  approbation  of  the  Church  gene- 
rally. 

'•  It  is  proper  that  we  here  notice  the  efforts  made  by  our  bre- 
thren of  this  diocese,  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Indians^ 
within  the  borders  of  their  State.  The  Oneida  tribe  have  now  a 
handsome  and  commodious  church,  and  are  still  enjoying  the  faith, 
ful  services  of  their  licensed  catechist  and  lay-reader,  Mr.  Eleasar 
Williams,  who  is  himself  of  Indian  extraction,  and  a  candidate  for 
holy  orders.  He  leads  their  devotion  in  their  church,  by  the  use  of 
a  translation  of  our  liturgy  into  the  Mohawk  language;  in  which 
they  join  with  every  appearance  of  devout  attention,  and  with  the 
full  effect  of  proper  participation.  A  young  Indian  of  the  Onondaga 
tribe,  son  of  a  chief,  who  was  killed  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  last  war,  is  now  making  suitable  preparation  for 
devoting  ardent  piety,  great  zeal,  and  natural  talents  of  a  most  re- 
spectable order,  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  his  countrymen. 

"  The  congregation  of  this  diocese  receive  frequent  visits  from 
the  bishop.  The  clergy  are  generally  distinguished  for  conscien- 
tious observance  of  the  canons  and  rubrics  of  the  Church.  The  laity,, 
in  conjunction  with  their  pastors,  have  formed  numerous  associa- 
tions for  distributing  the  Holy  Bible,  the  book  of  Common  Prayer, 
and  other  approved  religious  books  and  tracts ;  for  aiding  the  eccle- 
siastical  authority    in  the  support  of  missionaries;  and   for  the? 
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HiteTCsting  and  inestimable  charity  of  Sunday  school  instruction.** 
— Journal  of  General  CunveTiiion,  1820,  p.  30. 

IV.  New  Jersey.  From  the  Journal  of  the  thirty-eighth 
Annual  Convention,  held  August  21  and  22,  1821,  it  appears 
that  there  are  now  within  this  Diocese,  fourteen  Clergymen, 
viz.  "the  Bishop,  ten  Presbyters,  and  three  Deacons ;  and  thai 
there  are  Twenty-five  congregations,  (besides  the  few  Episco- 
palians scattered  in  Amwell,  Woodbury,  and  some  othef 
towns,)  fifteen  of  whom  enjoy  the  stated  ministrations  of 
Clergymen.  The  rest  are  kept  alive  by  the  occasional  visit«J 
of  Missionaries,  and  by  the  practice  of  having  the  service  of 
ihe  Church,  and  also  a  sermon,  read  regularly  every  Sunday, 
by  some  pious  and  respectable  member  of  these  little  flocks. 
We  notice  this  fact  with  peculiar  pleasure,  because  it  affords 
a  striking  proof  that  the  Liturgy  constantly  iised  will  j^re- 
serve  the  Church  in  the  ivorst  of  times.  This  indeed  has  been 
strikingly  evinced  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  originally 
settled  by  the  Swedes  and  Dutch,  and,  when  it  became  an 
English  province,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Quakers  and  Baptists, 
rt  was  not  until  the  year  1704,  that  any  congregation  existed 
there  in  communion  with  the  Church  of  England.  When  the 
revolutionary  war  commenced,  a  few  scattered  congregations 
had  been  formed  under  six  or  seven  Missionaries,  sent  over 
by  the  venerable  Society  for  propagating  the  Gospel. 
That  event  operated  there  as  it  did  in  every  other  part  of 
America.  The  connexion  of  the  Church  of  England  with  the 
State,  led  to  the  persecution  of  the  flocks,  and  the  disper- 
sion of  the  shepherds.  The  destitute  congregations,  (like 
sickly  hot-house  plants)  withered  under  the  united  and 
chilling  influences  of  desertion,  poverty,  and  reproach.  In 
this  condition  they  continued  to  preserve  a  faint  and  tremu- 
lous life,  even  till  the  present  time.  The  first  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey,  was  consecrated  in  1815,  at  which  time  there  were 
barely  sufficient  Clergymen  in  the  Diocese,  to  constitute  the 
canonical  number  of  electors.  Compared  with  this  state  of 
things,  the  progress  of  the  Church  has  been  rapid,  though  it 
has  consisted  principally  in  the  revival  of  decayed  and  desti- 
tute congregations. 

V.  Pennsylvania.  Over  this  Diocese  presides  the  vene- 
rable Bishop  White,  the  survivor  of  the  two  who  were  conse- 
crated in  1787*5  at  Lambeth,  and  who  is  now  the  senior 
Bisbop  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church.  Thirty  Clergy- 
men have  the  care  of  the  Churches  in  this  Diocese.     Since 

*  See  Brit.  Crit.Tul.  xiii.  p.  602.01(1  Series. 
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the  Convention  of  1817,  five  new  Churches  have  been  conse- 
crated ;  the  foundations  of  three  others  have  been  laid  ;  and, 
between  1817  and  1820,  the  Bishop  ordained  sixteen  Deacons 
and  nine  Priests ;  and,  in  the  year,  ending  in  May,  1821,  one 
Deacon,  and  four  Presbyters  were  ordained.  The  interest  of 
religion  is  increasing  in  this  State,  where  there  is  a  Prjiyer 
Book  Society  in  full  operation,  which  however  has  been 
obliged  to  suspend  its  gratuitous  distribution,  and  to  limit  its 
exertions  to  the  sale  of  the  book  at  a  very  low  price.  The 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Female  Tract  Society,  continue  to 
flourish  :  the  Missionary  Society  of  this  Diocese  has  been  dor- 
mant, in  the  expectation  of  being  merged  in  the  General  Mis- 
sionary Society,  which  has  recently  been  established  under 
the  authority  of  the  General  Convention  :  and,  although  the 
Society  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  has  suffered  from 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  yet  it  has  exerted  itself  i;o  the  ex- 
tent of  its  resources. 

The  Churches  in  the  State  of  Delaware  are  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  Bishop  White,  and  are  recovering  from  the 
low  state  in  which  they  were  at  the  General  Convention  of 
1817.  According  to  the  Report,  presented  in  1820,  there 
are  four  officiating  Clergymen,  fourteen  Churches,  and  about 
200  Communicants.  Several  of  the  congregations  have  made 
considerable  exertions  to  repair  their  places  of  worship. 

VI.  Maryland.  The  Diocese  of  this  State  consists  of  the 
Bishop,  thirty-eight  Presbyters,  ten  Deacons,  and  sixty-one 
parishes,  several  of  which  contain  one  or  more  Chapels  of 
Ease.  In  consequence  of  defective  returns  from  many  of  the 
parishes,  the  reports  of  communicants,  baptisms,  marriages 
and  funerals  cannot  be  accurately  ascertained  :  but  our  readers 
will  learn  with  pleasure  that  in  this  State,  the  Church  is  upon 
the  whole,  improving  in  numbers  of  intelligent  members, 
whose  devout  and  exemplary  conduct  has  not  only  caused 
the  principles  of  the  Church  to  be  better  understood  than 
formerly,  but  has  also  removed  prejudices  which  were  once 
entertained  against  it. 

VII.  Virginia.  Though  an  Annual  Convention  of  this 
Diocese  was  held  in  1821,  yet  as  no  particulars  respecting 
the  increase  of  the  Church  have  been  communicated  to  us,  a 
notice  of  its  actual  state  must  be  drawn  from  the  Report 
juade  to  the  General  Convention  of  1820.  \  considerable 
number  of  new  congregations  has  been  formed,  and  the  vad- 
ous  religious  societies  formed  in  this  State  by  the  Members 
of  the  Church,  are  flourishing. 

"  The  number  of  regular  congregations  is  about  fifty,  and  of 
officiating   mioisters  thirty.     The   most  delightful    unity  prevails 
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amongst  the  ministers.  A  strong  attachment  binds  them  and  their 
congregations  together.  The  conduct  of  communicants  is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  serious  and  consistent;  and  very  few  are  now 
to  be  found,  who  bring  reproach  upon  Religion  and  the  Church  by 
immoralities,  or  an  attendance  upon  the  vain  and  sinful  amuse- 
ments of  the  world.  The  services  of  the  Church  are  more  punctu- 
ally and  zealously  observed,  and  promise  to  be  esteemed  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  duly  understood.  The  ordinance  of  baptism  espe- 
cially, which  has  hitherto  been  so  neglected,  or  lightly  and  pro- 
phanely  performed,  begins  to  excite  the  more  serious  attention  of 
the  clergy  and  laity  ;  whereas  the  directions  of  the  rubric  enjoin 
the  most  public  and  solemn  performance  of  it,  where  the  prayers  of 
the  whole  congregation  may  be  obtained,  it  has  been  too  cus- 
tomary, either  through  a  false  modesty  or  irreligious  indifference,  to 
prevail  upon  ministers  to  disobey  the  rubric,  and  let  down  the  ordi- 
nance to  a  mere  private  ceremony,  which  has  often  been  accompa- 
nied with  unbecoming  frivolity  and  mirth.  The  impiety  of  such  a 
proceeding  now  appears  in  its  true  colours  ;  and  a  reformation  has 
already  begun  and  considerably  advanced,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
be  aided  and  supported  by  the  general  voice  of  the  Church." — ■ 
Journal  of  General  Convention,  1820,  p.  35. 

The  state  of  North  Carolina  is  placed  under  the  episcopal 
care  of  Dr.  Moore,  the  Bishop  of  Virginia.  The  favoura- 
ble prospects  which  began  to  dawn  in  1817,  have  been  rea- 
lized. A  few  years  ago  the  number  of  persons  in  commu- 
nion with  the  Church  in  this  State  did  not  exceed  fifty ;  in 
1821  it  amounted  to  332  (which  is  certainly  not  the  total 
number,  as  some  churches  had  not  made  a  report.)  There 
has  been  an  increase  of  congregations,  and  the  clergy  of  the 
diocese  amount  to  ten.  Six  persons  have  in  this  state  been 
ordained  deacons,  and  two  priests,  A  circumstance  pecu- 
liarly gratifying  to  tlie  Christian  is,  that  the  Lutheran  Church 
in  this  State  has  made  overtures  of  union  with  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church ;  a  Lutheran  minister  has  been  ordained 
deacon  and  priest;  and  in  all  probability  before  this  time  the 
good  work  of  union  has  been  completed. 

Vlll.  South  Carolina.  This  diocese  has  been  deeply 
afflicted  since  the  general  convention  of  1817,  by  the  loss 
(among-  other  exemplary  divines)  of  its  Bishop,  the  Right 
Rev.  Dr.  Dehon,  two  volumes  of  whose  valuable  sermons 
have  lately  been  reprinted  in  this  country,  of  which  we  hope 
ere  long  to  present  an  account  to  our  readers.  The  episco- 
pal office,  however,  was  not  suffered  to  remain  long  vacant; 
but  has  happily  been  filled  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Bowen,  in  February,  1818,  who  appears,  from  an  address 
of  his  clergy,  to  possess  their  thorough  confidence  and  affec- 
tion.    From  the  recent  appoinlmeut  of  this  eminent  divine 
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to  the  episcopate,  and  from  the  greyt  extent  of  his  diocese, 
the  official  returns  are  necessarily  incomplete  ;  sufficient 
however  is  evident,  to  shew  that  pare  and  undefiled  religion 
is  evidenlly  increasing  in  this  State.  Attention  is  here  paid 
to  a  class  of  people  who,  in  most  of  the  American  States, 
are  but  too  much  neglected  by  other  communions — v/e  mean 
the  people  of  colour  ;  and  many  useful,  mora!,  and  religious 
tracts  (among  which  is  a  catechism  explanatory  of  the  admi- 
rable summary  of  Christian  doctrines  and  duties  in  the  Com- 
mon Prayer,  edited  under  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  and 
his  Clergy),  have  been  published  and  distributed  by  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  Society  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity 
in  South  Carolina;  these  tracts  are  stated  to  be  calculated 
to  excite  attention,  to  instruct  the  people  in  practical  reli- 
gion, and  to  attach  them  to  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  The  ladies  in  this  diocese  have,  much 
to  their  credit,  opened  a  subscription  to  establish  a  scholar- 
ship in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church,  which  is  to  be  called  the  Dehon  Scholar- 
ship, in  honour  of  the  memory  of  their  late  revered  and  be- 
loved bishop. 

IX.  The  diocese  of  Ohio  is  of  very  recent  formation,  and 
comprizes  the  state  of  Ohio,  together  with  the  western  states 
of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  and  Missouri.  The  Right 
Rev.  Philander  Chase  is  the  Bishop  of  this  diccese,  whose 
annual  convention  was  held  on  theCith  and  7th  of  June,  1821. 
It  is  only  little  more  than  two  years  since  the  bishop  of  this 
interesting  portion  of  the  Church  was  consecrated,  and  the 
convention  just  noticed  was  only  the  fourth  which  has  been 
held  ;  vet  the  evidence  it  exhibits,  of  increasing  attachment 
to  the  primitive  faith  and  order,  is  highly  animating,  notwith- 
standing all  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter.  Thir' 
teen  parishes  were  represented  in  this  convention,  by  sixteen 
lay  delegates,  and  parochial  reports  were  received  from  #m, 
which  contain  257  communicants.  At  present  there  are 
only  five  clergymen  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  exclusive  of  the 
bishops,  the  whole  of  whose  address  to  the  convention  of  his 
diocese,  is  too  long  to  admit  of  insertion.  The  following  pas- 
sages, however,  will  shew  that  the  episcopal  duties,  in  the 
American  Union,  are  those  of  a  missionary,  and  the  very 
circumstances  of  the  country,  exhibit  a  picture  of  '  jour- 
neyings  often,'  and  of  *  labours'  most  '  abundant,'  which 
will  remind  our  readers  of  the  state  of  the  primitive  Church, 
when  the  Apostles  first  conveyed  to  the  world  the  tidings  of 
the  Gospel.  That  Bishop  Chase  travelled  in  the  course  of 
the  year  (1820)  on  horseback,  which  is  the  only  way  of  visit- 
ing the  infant  settlements  of  that  country,  a  distance  of  twelve 
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hundred  and  seventy-nine  miles,  confirmed  one  li mid  red  and 
seventy-four  persons,  baptized  upwards  of  sixty  adults  and 
children,  administered  the  Lord's  Supper  to  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty,  performed  divine  service  and  preached 
ehfhi'j-two  times,  besides  attending-,  in  several  instances,  the 
sick,  the  dying,  and  the  afflicted,  will  exhibit  to  our  readers 
that  the  bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Ame- 
rica have  succeeded  not  only  to  the  oiKce  of  the  Apostles, 
but  also  to  their  labours  and  privations. 

"  '  On  Monday  I  rode  to  Portsmouth,  45  miles :  here,  fro-.n  a 
very  few,  scarcely  more  than  two  or  three  families  at  first,  the  con- 
gregation has  become  comparatively  large  ;  and  an  unusual  spirit 
of  inquiry  after  truth,  and  fervour  of  devotion,  seem  to  prevail  among 
them.  The  evangelical  doctrine  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as  set 
forth  by  our  primitive  Church,  were  the  subject  of  conversations. 
On  Wednesday,  two  o'clock,  p  m.  divine  service  was  held,  and  a 
sermon  delivered  at  the  court-house  ;  the  same  duty  was  also  per- 
formed at  early  candle-lighting  ;  the  congregations  were  large  and 
attentive.' 

"  *  On  Monday,  after  visiting  and  confirming  a  person  on  a  sick 
bed  (since  deceased)  I  set  ofFin  company  with  the  FLev.  Mr.  Morse, 
towards  the  south  and  east.  We  rode  together  about  twelve  or 
fifteen  miles,  and  then  separated  ;  he  going  into  Monroe  county, 
to  prepare  the  people  for  next  Sunday's  ministrations  ;  and  myself 
towards  Marietta,  a  place  which  I  had  never  before  visited.' 

"  *  I  had  it  not  in  my  power,  consistently  with  my  engagements, 
to  spend  a  Sunday  in  Marietta.  I,  however,  held  divine  service, 
and  preached  three  times  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  August,  twice 
in  the  meeting-house  in  Marietta,  and  once  on  Point  Harman,  op- 
posite the  town.  On  Thursday  morning  I  administered  the  apos- 
tolic rite  of  confirmation  to  seven  persons,  and  the  incipient  steps 
were  taken  towards  forming  a  parish,  by  the  name  of  St.  Luke's 
church.  Nothing,  under  the  divine  blessing,  seemed  wanting  to 
complete  the  fondest  expectations  of  the  progress  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity in  this  place,  but  the  labours  of  a  pious,  learned,  and  ac- 
tive missionary  for  a  few  years.' 

"  *  Friday,  1 1th,  1  arrived,  after  a  solitary  ride  across  the  almost 
entire  wilderness,  at  Woodfield.  Here,  again,  I  met  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Morse,  and  with  him  held  divine  service,  he  reading  prayers, 
and  myself  delivering  the  sermon.  As  in  the  natural  creation, 
since  the  earth  was  cursed  for  man's  transgression,  weeds,  briars, 
and  other  noxious  plants,  first  spring  up  and  infest  the  soil,  before 
salutary  fruits  can  be  cultivated,  so  in  the  settlement  of  new  coun- 
tries, few  instances  are  found,  especially  where  men  are  thrown 
suddenly  together,  as  in  the  settlement  of  new  county  seats,  in 
which  licentiousness,  immorality,  and  irreligion,  do  not  prevail. 
The  friends  of  virtue  should  not  be  discouraged,  but  rather  animat- 
ed to  greater  exertions  by  this.  Every  endeavour  should  be  made, 
that  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  cultivation  should  go  as  fast 
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and  as  far,  as  the  field  of  usefulness  extends.  Of  his  ministers, 
our  Lord  requires  this  in  particular.  Would  tliey  could  be  assisted 
in  this,  by  the  means  which  God  has  committed  to  the  Christian 
community,  to  that  end !  Then  would  the  law  of  God  and  the 
Gospel  ministry  go,  wherever  man  goes.  Then  would  the  weeds 
of  .<=in  be  eradicated,  ere  they  had  taken  such  deep  root  as  to  defy 
cultivation. 

'♦  ^  On  the  I '2th  of  August  we  rode  through  a  new  formed  set- 
tlement, called  Malaga.  Here  they  are  endeavouring  to  erect  a 
building  for  some  public  worship ;  and,  although  it  is  to  be  built 
after  the  manner  of  cabins,  with  logs  or  hewn  timber,  yet  it  will 
afford  a  convenient  place  for  worship  and  for  Sunday  schools,  to 
instruct  the  ignorant,  of  which  there  is  great  need  in  this  part  of 
the  State.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  in  this  vicinity,  were  bap- 
tized in  the  Church,  and  are  desirous  to  bring  their  children  up  in 
the  same  ;  but  they  have  no  means  of  instruction,  no  stated  services 
to  train  them  in  her  doctrines  and  discipline.  Could  even  a  lay 
reader,  or  a  pious  catechist,  be  placed  and  maintained  for  a  ^evf 
years  among  them,  the  effects  would,  to  all  human  view,  be  very 
salutary.  Malaga  is  eight  miles  from  Woodfield.  We  dined  at  a 
Mr.  Fogies  in  the  neighbourhood,  were  kindly  treated,  and  passed 
on  to  Mr.  Dement's,  on  Seneca  Fork  of  Will's  Creek,  where  the 
last  year  I  held  divine  service ;  the  evening  was  spent  in  exhorta- 
tion and  prayer.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  August,  Sunday, 
according  to  the  appointment  previously  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse,  divine  service  was  held  in  the  woods,  the  congregation 
being  too  large  to  be  otherwise  accommodated.  Here,  my  voice 
having  failed  me  to  a  considerable  degree,  Mr.  Morse  read  prayers 
and  preached.  I  had,  however,  the  ability  to  deliver  a  short 
address.  In  the  intermission  I  did  the  same.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  the  same  way,  the  sermon  being  delivered,  though  with 
much  difficult^s  by  myself.  Thus  ended  our  labours  at  this  place. 
Need  I  repeat  here,  what  it  is  my  duty  so  often  to  repeat,  my  deep 
impressions  of  the  great  need  of  missionaries  1  When  will  you 
come  again  ?  What  hopes  have  we  for  public  instruction  ?  When 
will  our  children,  and  the  rising  generation,  be  rescued  from  the 
ignorance  which  pervades  our  infant  settlements  ?  When  will 
Gospel  ordinances  be  administered  among  us  ?  These  were  the 
questions  which  met  us  every  where.  What  answpr  could  be  re- 
turned .?  Pray  constantly  and  fervently  to  the  great,  the  heavenly 
Husbandman,  that  he  would  send  forth  labourers  into  the  harvest. 

*'  *  We  rode,  the  same  evening,  to  Mr.  Bryan's,  and  next  day  to 
Mr.  Wendall's,  on  Little  Beaver.  Here,  Monday  l4th,  divine 
service  was  performed.  Mr.  Morse  read  prayers,  and  the  sermon 
was  delivered  by  myself.  Measures  are  taking  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, by  the  pious  zeal  of  Mr.  Wendall's  family  and  neighbours,  to 
erect  a  church  strictly  devoted  to  the  services  of  our  primitive 
communion  :  and  i  have  since  heard  they  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  good  work.  May  the  Lord's  blessing  attend  their, 
epdeavouis,  and  crov»n  them  with  complete  success! 
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**  *  Same  day  rode  through  Barnesville  to  Mr.  Taylor's,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Morristown;  and,  as  his  family  had  not  been 
baptized,  I  spent  the  evening  in  discoursing  on  the  nature  and 
necessity  of  that  holy  sacrament.  August  l5th,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, periormed  divine  service  in  Morristown;  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Morse  preached.  At  candle  lighting,  the  service  was  again  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Morse,  the  sermon  by  myself,  and  four  adults  and 
eeven  children  were  baptized.  Augu&t  l6th,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morse 
read  prayers,  and  myself  preached,  explained  the  liturgy,  and  ad- 
ministered confirmation  to  six  persons.  On  Friday  divine  ser- 
vice was  performed,  a  sermon  preached,  and  one  child  baptized,  by 
myself.  Saturday  morning  prayer  was  celebrated,  and  Mr.  Morse 
preached  a  sermon.  Same  day,  evening  prayer  and  a  sermon  by 
111}  self.  This  day  also  were  baptized  four  adults  and  four  children. 
On  Sunday,  August  20,  divine  service  was  performed,  confirmation 
administered  to  fourteen  persons,  and  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  to  eighteen  persons  ;  a  discourse  was  delivered  by  myself, 
on  the  obligation  and  efficacy  of  Christian  ordinances.  Afternoon 
of  the  same  day  evening  prayer,  and  a  sermon  preached  Jby  myself. 
At  early  candle  lighting,  a  third  service,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Morse 
preached. 

"  '  In  all  our  services  at  St.  Clairsville,  I  felt  sensibly  the  bless- 
ings of  divine  grace,  in  disposing  the  hearts  of  the  large  congrega- 
tions who  attended,  to  apparent  seriousness  and  great  decorum  of 
behaviour.  Surel}',  thought  I,  the  Lord  is  in  this  place,  and  will 
bless  the  ministration  of  his  word  and  sacraments.' 

"  *  From  St.  Clairsville  we  proceeded  through  Harrisville,  to 
Mr.  Finley's,  the  old  man  of  whom  1  spake  to  you  with  so  much 
interest,  in  a  former  coirimunication.  We  found  him  yet  alive  in 
spirit,  in  faith,  and  good  works;  though  in  body,  by  reason  of  the 
palsy,  almost  a  tenant  of  the  grave.  To  attempt  a  full  description 
of  this  second  visitation  to  this  venerable  man  and  his  numerous 
and  affectionate  family,  would  resemble  romance  rather  than  a 
grave  discourse  of  useful  facts.  I  cannot,  therefore,  indulge  my- 
self in  it. 

"  *  Though  it  was  late  in  the  day  when  we  arrived,  yet  the 
family  and  neighbours,  to  a  considerable  distance,  were  quickly 
informed,  and  as  quickly  assembled.  Divine  service  was  perform- 
ed, and  a  sermon  and  exhortation  given  the  same  evening.  It 
must  be  recollected,  that  these  pious  fau)ilies  are  situated  in  the 
woods,  ten  miles  from  St.  James's  church,  to  which  they  belong. 
This  distance  almost  precludes  a  great  portion  of  them  from  at- 
tending divine  services  at  St.  James's,  were  even  those  regularly 
and  constantly  performed  there;  but  when  it  is  remembered  that 
this  church  is  open  but  a  small  portion  of  the  year,  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Finleys  may  be  considered  as  almost  destitute.  In 
their  ardent  desires  for  the  means  of  grace,  how  lamentable  that 
they  cannot  be  suppUed!  How  much  good  could  a  pious  n)inister 
do  here !  But  they  lack  the  means,  at  present,  of  his  support ; 
consequently,  their  caae  is  almost  hopeless.     Twenty  communi- 
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cants  received  the  blessed  sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  on  this 
day,  the  twenty-second,  in  Mr.  Finley's  cabin ;  an  address  was 
made  on  Christian  duties,  by  niyself ;  and  the  morning  prayers 
were  read,  and  a  child  baptized,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  iVlorse.  How 
interesting  these  duties  here,  amid  such  a  j'amily  !  The  venerable 
man,  like  Jacob,  surrounded  by  his  offspring,  praying  for  blessings 
on  their  heads,  exhorting  to  good  works,  and  leading  the  way  to 
the  kingdom  of  glory.  Craving  the  episcopal  blessing,  and  with 
tears  wishing  prosperity  to  the  Church  of  God,  the  good  man  bade 
us  farewell.'  "     Gospel  Advocate,  Oct.  1821,  p.  317. 

**  *  Having  mentioned  Portsmouth,  a  floxirishing  place  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sciota  with  the  Ohio  river,  I  should  not  obtrude 
any  additional  observations  concerning  it,  were  it  not  for  the  in- 
creased interest  which  that  place  excited,  by  a  second  visit  during 
this  last  year.  An  unusual  spirit  of  religious  inquiry,  as  to  the 
apostolic  means  of  salvation,  seems  here  to  lead  to  very  happy  re- 
sults. It  needs  but  the  divine  blessing  on  the  performance  of  our 
primitive  services  among  them,  even  but  a  portion  of  the  time,  to 
ensure  great  success  to  the  Church  in  this  place.  On  this  second 
visitation  my  services  were  almost  incessant.  On  Sunday,  the 
10th  of  December,  four  adults  and  three  children  were  baptized, 
eight  persons  were  confirmed,  and  the  holy  communion  was  admi- 
nistered to  an  increased  number.  Amidst  many  inquiries,  *  when 
will  you  come  again  to  see  us  ?  and  when  are  we  to  have  the  stated 
means  of  grace  ?'— I  left  this  infant  society,  with  many  prayers  in 
their  behalf.' »    Uid.p.319. 

In  performing  this  almost  continual  and  fatiguing  duty,  it 
is  no  wonder  (as  this  primitive  bishop  announced  to  bis  clergy 
and  people)  that  he  '  found  his  constitution  much  impaired 
and  his  voice  almost  gone/  In  consequence  of  the  view  of 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  diocese  thus  presented  by  the 
bishop  to  the  convention,  they  readily  concurred  in  bis  va- 
rious suggestions  for  the  spread  of  religion,  and  authorized 
him  to  prepare,  and  transmit  to  the  several  bishops  of  the 
United  States,  an  address,  *  setting  forth  the  great  neces- 
sities of  the  Church  within  the  diocese  of  Ohio,  and  solicit- 
ing their  aid  and  assistance  in  procuring  missionaries  to  re- 
side therein.'  The  following  passages  from  this  apostolic 
*  address'  (a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  us)  we  cannot  with- 
hold from  our  readers. 

"  The  map  of  Ohio  will  show  you  the  extent  of  our  charge. 
Our  extreme  parishes,  as  those  of  Cincinnati  and  Ashtabula,  are 
distant,  each  from  the  other,  rising  of  three  hundred  miles.  In 
other  directions  their  distance  is  not  much  less.  On  this  vast  sur- 
face our  settlements  are  thinly  scattered;  and  among  these  settle- 
ments are  mingled  the  members  of  our  primitive  Church.  Having 
emigrated  from  places  where  the  pleasant  things  of  our  Zion  wer§ 
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freely  antl  in  abundance  ministered,  tliey  remember  their  pnst  en- 
joyments, as  hungry  persons  think  on  their  former  feasts  of  plenty. 
They  are,  both  from  reading  and  experience,  too  well  informed, 
to  enjoy  the  crude  things  of  modern  date,  which  are  offered  them 
in  place  of  their  former  delights-,  and  they  are  too  pious  not  to 
hope,  trust,  and  believe,  that'they  shall  have  the  good  things  of  tlie 
gospel  kingdom  extended  to  them.  In  this  situation  they  sit,  like 
the  captive  Israelites,  by  the  muddy  waters  of  Euphrates'  stream, 
waiting,  with  sighs  and  tears,  for  redemption  to  the  Church  of  God; 
for  that  blessed  time  when  the  word  and  sacraments  can,  with  any 
thing  like  constancy,  be  ministered  among  them.  Besides  innu- 
merable individuals  dispersed  throughout  our  State,  there  are  forty - 
eight  places  containing  our  liitle  ^/locks,  mostly  in  circumstances 
similar  to  the  above.  These  I  have  hitherto  visited  once  a  year. 
I  have  witnessed  their  joy  at  meeting,  and  their  grief  at  parting. 
Their  passionate  inquiries,  prompted  by  their  love  of  Zion,  and 
especially  by  the  danger  of  the  rising  generation's  being  enticed 
every  day  from  her  order  and  beauty  into  the  paths  of  sin,  schism, 
and  infidelity  ;  their  passionate  inquiries  for  some  prospects  of  re- 
lief in  the  enjoyment  of  faithful  missionaries,  almost  every  where 
repeated,  have  sunk  deep  into  my  heart,  and  caused  my  tears  to 
mingle  with  theirs.  *  While  all  others,'  say  they,  ♦  enjoy  these 
blessings,  why  are  we  deprived  of  them  ?  Has  that  Church,  which 
we  deem  emphatically  primitive,  no  zeal  to  assist  their  distressed 
brethren  in  the  wilderness  ;  while  all  others,  of  modern  date,  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  proselytes?' 

«*  Our  parishes  and  places  of  holding  divine  service  are  mostly  dis- 
tant from  each  other  from  fifteen  to  sixty  miles;  and  the  amount 
of  parochial  services  is  hardly  so  much  as  of  five  clergymen  to 
supply  them  all.  Though  these  are  faithful,  I  fear,  beyond  their 
strength  ;  yet  what  are  they  among  so  many  congregations,  and  at 
such  distances  ?  To  keep  from  ecclesiastical  extinction  the  little 
flocks  already  formed,  they  have,  in  many  instances,  encompassed 
so  great  a  field  of  duty,  that,  before  they  have  finished  their  circuit, 
their  former  labours  are  no  more  seen  ;  their  fences  against  error 
are  thrown  down,  the  weeds  of  sin  are  grown,  and  their  whole 
ground  is  laid  waste.  Too  often  have  I  witnessed  this  with  mine 
own  eyes ;  too  often  have  I  seen  the  lambs  of  the  fold  devoured, 
because  a  shepherd  was  too  far  distant  to  hear  their  cries.  What 
must  be  my  feelings  under  such  circumstances,  the  beatings  of 
your  own  bosoms,  as  you  read  this,  can  best  express. 

"  In  doing  the  duty  above  alluded  to,  I  have  found  the  labours 
of  a  missionary  inseparable  from  those  of  the  episcopate  ;  and,  to  a 
person  of  my  age,  this  assemblage  of  fatigue  is  more  than  can  be 
borne.  Incessant  speaking  in  private,  as  well  as  in  public,  in  teach- 
ing the  rudiments  of  Christianity  to  the  young,  in  explaining  and 
defending  the  first  principles  of  our  religion  to  the  ignorant  op- 
poser,  have  already  much  impaired  my  voice  and  my  general 
health  ;  and  should  this  state  of  things  continue,  to  all  human  view, 
my  strength  will  soon  be  brought  down  in  m(ijourne>/,  and  my  days 
voill  be  shortened. 
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"  So  circumstanced,  where  can  I,  under  divine  Providence,  look 
for  aid  in  the  arduous  work  assigned  me,  but  to  you,  my  brethren 
in  the  Lord  ?  'Ihink  not,  I  intreat  you,  that  1  do  this  without  due 
consideration.  By  what  is  in  print  I  am  apprized  of  your  wants 
among  your  own  flocks.  I  see  the  need  you  have  to  apply  your 
own  resources  at  home.  But  wants,  as  well  as  riches,  are  relative. 
'I'hey  are  small  or  great  only  by  comparison.  A  family  may  be  in 
want,  and  charity  should  begin  at  home:  but,  if  a  neighbour  be 
dying  for  want  of  relief,  who  can  refuse  that  relief  and  be  inno- 
cent ? 

"  This,  in  the  eyes  of  all  reflecting  persons,  is  our  case.  Our 
parishes  and  people  are  too  dismembered  and  too  poor  to  maintain 
qualified  ministers  of  the  word  and  sacraments.  They  have  made 
their  efforts  according  to  their  utmost  ability,  and  they  find  all  is 
insufficient.  Should  they  be  suffered  to  fail  in  this  diocese,  what 
will  remain  of  the  Church  in  the  west  ?  They  will  soon  disperse. 
No  funds,  no  clergy,  and  soon  no  people.  Thus,  even  should 
prosperous  days  return,  there  will  be  no  foundation  on  which  to 
build  a  future  superstructure. 

*'  Seeing  so  little  hopes  of  fostering  our  little  flocks  which  we 
had  formed  in  the  wilderness,  even  the  clergy  we  had,  some  of  them, 
began  to  think  of  removing  to  more  flourishing  regions,  and  leav- 
ing the  rest  to  mourn  out  their  days  in  useless  efforts  and  hopeless 
solitude.  But  the  Lord  hitherto  hath  helped.  Their  faith  in  the 
expected  relief,  which  this  instrument  implores,  has  as  yet  borne 
up  their  spirits.  *  We  will  make  this  last  effort,  say  we,  and  God 
of  his  mercy  will  smile  upon  us.  This  shall  occupy  our  nightly 
dream  and  daily  prayer,  'i  he  fathers  of  our  common  church,  the 
chief  labourers  in  Christ's  vineyard,  will  not  suffer  ilus  rose  in  the 
west,  which  God's  own  right  hand  hath  planted,  to  be  blasted  in  its 
bud,  its  beauty  to  fade  thus  untimely,  and  its  fragrance  to  cease 
from  us  for  ever.  They  will,  under  God,  send  forth  labourers, 
faithful  ministers ;  they  will  incite  their  people  to  give  liberally  of 
their  abundance  ;  and  we  yet  shall  see  the  prosperity  of  our  belov- 
ed Zion. 

"  Right  reverend  brethren,  I  have  now,  surrounded  by  my  ma- 
nifold cares,  finished  my  address  to  you  on  this,  of  all  others  dwelt 
upon  through  my  whole  life,  the  most  important  and  momentous 
subject ;  and  thus,  according  to  my  weak  ability,  have  done  my 
duty.  With  prayers  the  most  sincere  I  commit  the  event  of  it  to 
the  wisdom,  the  goodness,  and  mercy  of  Him,  who,  to  found  and 
erect  a  kingdom  here  on  earth,  shed  his  precious  blood  for  us. 
Whatever  this  event  may  be,  whether  prosperous  or  adverse,  I 
humbly  implore  his  divine  grace  to  make  me  submissive  to  his  holy 
will  and  pleasure."     Go&pel  Advocate^  Dec.  1821,  p.  378. 

If  the  foregoing  extracts  be  read  with  half  the  feelings 
which  they  have  excited  in  our  minds,  our  readers  (we  are 
persuaded)  will  consider  the  address  whence  they  are  taken, 
as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  eloqaeat  appeals,  ever  made 
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to  the  piety  and  sympathizing  charity  of  the  other  members 
of  the  body  of  Christ.  It  is  evidently  written  warm  from  the 
heart,  with  sentences  artless  and  unstudied  in  their  cadence; 
the  venerable  author,  being  full  of  his  subject,  thinks  of  no 
arts  of  persuasion,  and  relies  solely  on  the  goodness  of  the 
cause  for  which  he  is  pleading,  and  the  sanctity  of  his  own 
motives. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  compel  us  to  break  off  from  a 
subject  in  which  all  our  readers,  we  are  confident,  must  feel 
a  more  than  ordinary  interest ;  but  we  shall  take  an  opportu^ 
nity  of  resuming  the  article  in  our  next. 
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Jackson.     8vo.     lOs.  6d. 

The  Remains  of  Henry  Kirke  White,  selected  with  Prefatory  Remarks.  By 
Robert  Souihey,  Esq.     Vol.  III.     8vo.     9s. 
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The  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon.  W.  C.  Plunked,  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  Feb.  28,  1821,  on  moving  for  a  Committee  to  consider  the  State  of  the 
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Majesty's  Deputy  Lieutenants  for  the  County  of  Berks.     4s.  sewed. 
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Ss.  6d. 
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Johnston,  Author  of  the  Lairds  of  Glenfern.     12mo.     5s, 
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Lights  and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life:  a  Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  late 
A.Austin,  Student  of  Divinity      8vo.     10s.  6d. 

Marian  De  Briitoon  ;  or,  the  Rector's  Orphan  Grand-daughter.  By  Captain 
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and  Subtraction,  the  several  Theorems  taught"  in  this  important  branch  of  Mathe- 
matical Science,  by  Pascal,  Newton,  Taylor,  De  Moivre,  La  Grange,  and  others. 
4to.     18s. 

Scenes  in  England,  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Little  Tarry-at-Home 
Travellers.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor,  Author  of  European,  Asiatic,  African,  and 
American  Scenes.     7s.  with  Engravings. 

A  Key  to  Bridge's  Algebra,  with  llie  Solutions  at  length.  By  G.  J.  Aylmer, 
Master  of  Kennington  School.  >     '  ■■^'■' '  '■•  * 

An  Answer  to  the  Review  of  the  Sixth  Edition  of  Dr.  Thomson's  iSysteih  Of 
Chemistry,  in  No.  21  of  the  Journat'of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.  By  the 
Author  of  that  System.     Is. 

A  Guide  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney,  illustrated  by  Engravings,  after  the  De- 
signs of  George  Petrie,  E'iq.      By  the  Rev.  G.  N.  Wri>;ht,  A.M.    Royal  ISmo,   6s. 

Reasons  of  a  Subscriber  for  opposing  Mr,  Wyatt's  Plan  for  a  Mouumentdl 
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All  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Beauty  in  Grecian  Architecture  ;  with  an 
Historical  View  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  tlie  Art  in  Greece.  By  George  Earl 
of  Aberdeen,  K.T.  &c.  &c.     8vo.     7s.  6d. 

A  New  and  Classical  Arrangement  of  the  Bivalve  Shells  of  the  British  Islands. 
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A  Letter  to  the  Rev.  P.  Elmsley,  A.M.  in  Answer  to  the  Appeal  made  to  Pro- 
fessor  Sandford,  as  Umpire  between  the  University  of  Oxford  and  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  By  D.  K.  Sandford,  Esq.  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University 
of  Glasgow.     2s.  6d. 

A  Glossary,  or  Collection  of  Words,  Phrases,  Names  and  Allusions  to  Cus- 
toms, Proverbs,  &c.  which  have  been  thought  to  require  Illustration  in  the  Works 
of  Eiiglisli  Authors,  particularly  Stiakspeare  and  his  Contemporaries.  By  the 
Rev.  R.  Nares,  A.M.  F.R.S.  and  A.S.  Archdeacon  ol  Stafford.     21.  15s. 

A  Description  of  Masterman's  Patent  Rotatory  Steam  Engine;  containing' 
also  a  Detail  of  the  Manner  in  which  it  is  worked,  an  Enumeration  of  its  Advan- 
tages in  comparison  with  Reciprocating  Steam  Engine* ;  remarks  on  its  peculiar' 
Adaptation  tor  Steam  Vessels  tor  Exportation,  &c.  and  Calculations  respecting 
the  Power  and  Consumption  of  Fuel.  With  preliminary  Observations  on  Rotatory 
Sieam  Engines.     2s. 

A  Description  of  the  Scenery  of  the  Lakes  in  the  North  of  England.  By  W. 
Wordsworth,  Esq.     f.  c.  8vo.     5s.  6d. 

Brief  Observations  on  the  present  Stale  of  the  Waldenses,  and  upon  their  ac- 
tual Sufferings.     My  G.  Lowther,   Esq.     2s,  6d. 

Letters  and  Essays,  Controversial  and  Critical,  on  Subjects  connected  witli 
the  Conversation  and  Nalioual  Restoration  of  Israel.  By  W.  Cunningham,  Esq. 
8vo.     8  s. 

The  Fossils  of  the  South  Downs;  or  Illustrations  of  the  Geology  of  Sussex. 
By  G.  Maniell,  F.L.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  and  Member 
ot  the  Geological  Society,  &c.     4to.     31.  3s, 

The  Inverted  Scheme  of  Copernicus;  with  the  pretended  Experiments  with 
which  his  Followers  have  fonnded  tiieir  Hypotheses  of  Matter  and  Motion,  com- 
pared with  Facls,  and  with  the  Experience  of  the  Senses  ;  and  the  Doctrine  of 
the  Formation  of  Worlds  out  of  Atoms,  by  the  power  of  Gravity  and  Attraction, 
contrasted  with  the  Formation  of  one  World  by  Divine  Power,  as  it  is  revealed  in 
the  History  of  the  Creation.  Book  the  First.  To  which  is  prefixed  a  Letter  to 
Sir  H.  Davy,  Bart.   President  of  tiie  Royal  Society.      By  B.  Prescot.     8vo,     7s. 

Elements  of  Thought ;  or,  First  Lessons  in  the  Knowledge  of  the  Mind :  in- 
cluding Familiar  Explanations  of  the  Terms  employed  on  Subjects  relating  to  the 
Intellectual  Powers.     By  Isaac  Taylor,  Juii.     12mo.     4s.  6d. 

An  Account  of  a  Plan  which  has  been  successfully  pursued  for  three  Years,  in 
the  conductnig  of  a  Penny  Savings  Bank  for  Children,  with  tlie  addition  of  u 
Working  Fund  for  Females;  including  Directions  and  Patterns  for  cutting  out 
every  sort  of  wearing  Apparel  for  Girls,  Shirts  and  Pinafores  (or  Boys,  and  Linen 
usually  lent  to  the  Poor;  together  with  the  Price  allowed  for  making  ench 
Article.     4to.     5s. 

The  Naturalist's  Guide  for  collecting  and  preserving  all  Subjects  of  Nilural 
History  and  Botany,  intended  for  the  Use  of  Students  and  I'ravellers.  By  W. 
Swainson,  F.R.S.  and  L.S.      With  2  Plates.     l2iuo.     5s.  6d. 

Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  James  MackcouU,  or  Muifat,  wht>  died  in  the 
County  Jail  of  Edinburgh,  on  the 'i^d  December,  l820  ;  containing  a  full  Ac- 
count of  his  Trial  before  the  Jury  Court,  nnd  Higii  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edin- 
burgh, for  robbing  the  Braoch  of  the  Paisley  Union  Bank  at  Glasgow,  of  Twenty 
Thousand  Pounds.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  a  Portrait.  With  an 
Appendix,  containing  Mr,  Donovans  Journal  from  Glasgow  to  London,  in  Trace 
of  the  Robbery,  and  other  curious  Papers,     8vo.     8s.  6d. 

Sketches  and  Fragments.      Hy  the  Anthor  of  The  Magic  Lantern. 

Reiuaiks  touching  Geography,  especially  that  of  the  British  Isles,  With  two 
Cliuits.     13s.  6d. 

iissays.     By  Father  Fitz-Eustace,  a  Mendicant  Friar.     8vu.     Ts.  Gd. 
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LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

WORKS    IN    THE    PRESS. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  llu</(/e  proposes  to  publisli  (by  Subscription) 
Lectures  on  Genesis^  or  P/ain  HistOiical  Sennons  on  the 
Leaduuj  C/iurdc/erHy  and  most  hnportant  Eventfi,  recorded 
in  the  Book  of  Gi'iiesis.     In  2  Vols.  8vo. 

An  Attempt  to  illustrate  the  Book  of  Ecchsiastes,  by 
five  Rev.  George  Holden,  AM.  Author  of  a  "  New  Trans- 
lation of  the  l'roverl>s  of  Solomon,"  and  of  '*  llie  Scripture 
Tesliinonies  to  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  coP 
Ictled  and  illustrated,"  will  be  published,  by  Subscription. 
It  will  consist  of  a  Preliminary  Dissertation,  a  Paraphrase 
attd  Notes,  and  will  form  One  Volume,  8vo. 

The  Eighth  Edition  of  "  Female  Scrij)lure  Characters,'* 
by  the  late  Mrs.  F.  E.  King,  will  soon  appear.  A  brief 
Wenioir  of  the  Author  will  be  prefixed. 

iMr.  Dnnlop,  Author  of  "  The  History  of  Fiction,"  has  a 
uew  Work,  in  the  Press,  entitled.  The  History  of  Roman 
Literaiur&y  from  the  Earliest  Periods  to  the  Augustan 
Age.     In  2  Vols.  8vo. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  by  Subscription,  with  a  Portrait, 
Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Charles  Alfred  Stothard,  F.S.A, 
Author  of  "  The  Monumental  Effigies  of  Groat  Britain." 
With  some  Account  of  a  Journey  in  the  Netherlands.  By 
Mrs.  Charles  Stothard,  Autlior  of  "  Letters  written  during" 
a  Tour  through  Normandy,  Eritanny,  and  other  Parts  of 
France." 

The  First  Part  of  a  series  oi  Spirited  Etchings,  of  Vieivs, 
be.    illustrative  of  Faulkner's  iiislory  and  Antiquities  of 
Kensington,  from  Original  Drawings,  by  Robert  Banks,  is 
nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Cumnor,  and  other  Plays  and  Poems,  by  E.  B.  hnpey, 
M.A.  iitndcnt  oi' Christ  Church,  Oxford,  will  be  published 
very  soon. 

The  River  Derwent,  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  B.  Clarke, 
B.A .  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  will  appear  next  Month. 

Traditional  Tales  of  the  English  and  Scottish  Peasantry, 
By  Allan  Cunningham,  iu  2  Volumes,  are  preparing  for 
publication. 

*"   A  New  Edition  of  Newton^ s  Principia,  from  the  Jes^iits' 
Bcsf  Edition,  will  appear  in  a  few  Days. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Study  cf  Fossils,  in  a  Compilation 
6f  such  Information  as  may  assist  the  Student  in  obtaining 
fi:lie  nece.-sary  Knowledge  respecting  these  Substances,  and 
their  Connection  with  the  Formation  of  the  Earth,  by  James 
Parkinson,  Author  of  "  The  Organic  Remains  of  a  Former 
M'uild/'  will  shortly  be  published. 
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Art.  I,  An  Account  of  the  Ahipones,  an  Equestrian 
People  of  Paraguay,  From  the  Latin  of  Martin  Dohriz- 
hoffery  Eighteen  Years  a  Missionary  in  that  Country. 
3vols.  8vo.     11.16s.     Murray.    1822. 

Martin  Dobrizhoffer,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  preface 
to  this  curious  and  interesting  work,  was  a  native  of  Styria,  and 
born  in  1717.  At  nineteen  years  of  age  be  entered  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  and  after  a  preparation  of  thirteen  more  he  went  as 
a  Missionary  to  South  America.  The  meridian  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  Paraguay,  where  he  empR)yed  himself  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christian  doctrines  and  the  practice  of  Christian 
duties.  Seven  of  the  eighteen  years  which  were  dedicated 
to  his  Foreign  ministry  were  passed  among  the  Abipones,  a 
tribe  unreclaimed  from  savage  habits.  The  work,  of  which 
a  translation  is  now  presented  to  the  English  public,  is  the 
result  of  his  inquiries  and  observations  while  employed  on  his 
mission.  It  is  written  in  a  rambling  and  discursive  manner ; 
very  much,  we  doubt  not,  resembling  that  in  which  the  good 
old  man  used  to  tell  his  story  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
who  was  fond  of  listening  to  him.  The  garrulity  of  its  style, 
and  the  tincture  of  superstition  which  occasionally  marks 
it,  are  far  from  disagreeable  ;  and  they  impart  to  it  a  life  and 
animation,  a  personality  and  identity,  as  it  were,  which  L:o 
too  often  wanting  in  the  more  fastidious  and  elaborate 
narratives  of  modern  Travellers.  Perhaps  we  cannot  offer 
higher  praise  than  by  adding  that,  in  many  things,  Martin 
Dobrizhoffer  has  forcibly  reminded  us  of  no  less  than 
Herodotus  himself.  On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Spanish  America  he  returned  to  Styria;  and,  on  the  extinction 
of  bis  Order  he  continued  to  reside  at  Vienna,  till  his  death, 
which  occurred  in  1791. 

Much  good,  doubtless,  was  produced  by  the  Romish 
Missionaries    in   Paraguay:    and,    whatpv^r   accusation   of 
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worl(lliii>^S^  may  l»e  iuldiucil  against  llio  superiors  of  tli(; 
Jesuits,  we  are  iiulined  lo  bestow  uiKjiialified  approbaliou 
on  the  spiritualily,  the  patien<3c,  llie  learning,  and  the 
diligence  of  the  numerous  Clergy  employed  as  their  instru- 
ments. Be  it  remembered  that  the  persons  engaged  in  these 
dilKeult  and  dangerous  services  were  not  stung  to  the  mighty 
work  olplanting  the  Cross  by  the  gad-fly  offanaticism:  that 
they  were  no  dreamers  rushing  aside  from  the  home  circle 
of  im|)erativeand  possible  duties,  to  the  boundless  hnjwssible 
of  Ultra-Philanthropism:  that  they  had  one  fixed  and 
steady  object ;  a  creed,  which,  with  all  the  faults  that  may  be 
charged  upon  it,  was  openly  avowed  and  strictly  defined  ; 
and  a  scheme  of  action  profoundly  meditated  and  correctly 
organized.  The  labourers  moreover  were  trained  to  their 
toil  by  a  long  course  of  probationary  education :  instructed 
in  every  science  which  the  wit  of  man  has  compassed ; 
apportioned  to  separate  tasks  best  fitted  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  mind  and  extent  of  acquirement  which  each  had 
shewn:  and  for  their  knowledge  of  Holy  Writ  not  tossed 
loosely  to  the  vague  and  individual  fancies  of  latitudinarian 
inferpretation,  but  taught  implicitly  to  rely  upon  the  guid- 
ance of  a  Church  which,  though  in  many  things  blind  and 
corrupt,  was  neither  self-created  nor  uncommissioned  of 
God.  The  effects  produced  by  a  machine  so  composed,  were 
of  necessity  commensurate  to  its  magnitude,  and  the  excel- 
lency of  its  materials.  Religion  and  civilization  advanced 
hand  in  hand  ;  and  the  Guaranies  and  the  Chiquitos  learned 
their  duties  to  God  and  to  their  Neighbour,  without  the  aid 
of  an  Uncanonical  Conspiracy  of  Enthusiasts,  which  threat- 
ened to  wean  the  mother  country  in  which  it  aros€  from  its 
established  worship,  and  to  divert  her  numerous  streams  of 
unostentatious  and  useful  Charity,  into  a  single,  ambitious, 
overwhelming  and  destructive  torrent. 

The  territories  of  the  missions  of  Paraguay  comprehended 
\)f^t  only  the  province  of  that  name,  but  also  a  great  part  of 
those  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Tucuman,  and  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  Missionary's  first  volume  embraces  the  general 
state  of  the  whole  settlement :  and  from  this  we  must  be 
permitted  to  cull  the  most  striking  facts,  without  any  closer 
regard  to  order  and  arrangement  than  the  writer  himself  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  display. 

The  forest  of  Mbaevera  abounds  in  trees  from  the  leaves 
of  which  the  herb  Paraguay  is  made.  Some  Spaniards  em- 
ployed in  gathering  these  leaves,  which  form  a  principal 
article  of  commerce,  came  upon  an  empty  hovel  evidently 
belonging-  to  savages.     Struck  with  terror  they  hastened  lo 
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the  town  of  St.  Joathim:  and  the  missionaries  on  their 
representation,  employed  a  band  of  natives  to  attempt  the 
discovery  of  this  unknown  horde.  The  Indians  (ailed  in 
their  search  ;  and  it  was  not  till  several  years  afterwards 
that  Dobrizhoffer  at  the  command  of  his  superiors,  prosecuted 
it  successfully. 

The  difliculties  which  he  encountered  in  penetrating;  the 
forest  were  sufficient  to  daunt  an  ordinary  adventurer. 
Rivers  and  morasses  every  wliere  intersected  its  solitude.  It 
was  wholly  pathless;  and  its  rocky  soil  was  often  to  be 
trodden  barefoot.  On  one  occasion,  for  Father  Martin  made 
no  less  than  three  expeditions,  torrents  of  rain  deluged  him 
for  twenty  days  successively  ;  but  he  still  advanced,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  the  residence  of  three  populous  hordes 
under  as  many  CaciqueSo  The  first  hut  which  he  entered 
was  built  of  palms  interwoven  with  dry  grass,  opening  by 
eight  doors,  and  containing  sixty  inhabitants.  Here  and 
there  hung  nets  which  are  used  both  to  sleep  and  sit  in. 
The  commentators  have  been  puzzled  to  understand  how 
the  nets  (a/xtpi'/SXns-pa)  in  which  the  fen-Egyptians  slept, 
could  protect  them  from  gnats.  Each  of  them,  says  the 
Hi^orian,  who  may  invariably  be  believed  when  he  speaks 
from  himself,  has  a  net,  which  he  casts  for  fish  by  day,  and 
uses  also  in  his  bed  by  night.  Over  this  (his  bed)  he  places 
the  net,  and  sleeps  under  it  when  he  has  crept  in.  For  the 
gnats,  if  he  sleeps  in  his  cloak  or  in  linen,  bite  him  soundly 
through  these  ;  but  they  never  even  try  to  bite  him  at  all 
through  the  net*.  Now,  by  the  good  leave  of  Messrs. 
Schweighaeuser  and  Schellershemius,  we  would  say  that  the 
wild  men  of  Mbaevera  could  teach  the  practical  value  of  a 
Mosquito  net :  which  they  seem  to  use  very  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Egyptians  and  for  the  same  reason. 

Each  separate  family  in  this  community  of  dwelling  had 
its  distinct  fire.  The  males  shave  their  heads  leaving:  a 
circle  of  hair  round  the  crown.  At  seven  years  old  they 
pierce  the  under  lip  and  insert  a  reed  in  the  hole.  Both 
sexes  hang  a  triangular  shell  in  their  ears.  The  men  wear 
only  a  narrow  girdle  round  the  loins.  The  women  are 
entirely  covered,  with  a  white  garment  manufactured  from 
the  bark  of  the  Pino.  They  live  from  day  to  day  by  the 
chace,  using  the  bow  with  great  dexterity  :  and  they  have  a 
good  custom  of  filling  their  fleshpots  when  they  go  to  bed 
over  night,  that  they  may  breakfast  at  their  first  waking  in 
the  morning. 

*  Herod.  IT.  95. 
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They  worship  neither  an  invisible  God  nor  idols :  nor, 
though  they  call  the  Spirit  of  Evil  Aiianga,  do  they  pay 
him  adoration.  Magicians  they  have  in  plenty,  who  can 
inflict  and  cure  diseases,  raise  floods  and  tempests,  and 
transform  themselves  into  tigers.  Every  stranger  is  regarded 
by  them  as  an  enemy  having  a  design  upon  their  freedom. 

It  does  not  appear  from  these  premises  that  much  hope 
was  ottered  of  communication  with  the  strange  hordes  : 
and  Father  Martin's  chief  source  of  confidence  in  his 
^ariy  intercourse  must  have  arisen  from  his  belief  that 
they  did  not  eat  human  flesh.  The  first  of  the  natives 
whom  he  discovered,  was  a  young  man  holding  an  expiring 
bird,  like  a  pheasant,  which  he  had  just  shot;  and  the 
good  Father  with  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
complimented  him  on  his  skill  in  archery,  and  gave  him  a 
piece  of  roast  meat.  Won  both  by  the  pudding  and  the 
praise,  the  youth  informed  his  benefactor  that  his  name  was 
Arapoliyu  (Ara  day,  poti  the  flower,  yu  golden  :  the  golden 
flower  of  day,  or  the  morning)  and  that  his  father,  Roy, 
(the  Sun)  was  chief  Cacique  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
credentials  offered  to  this  Cacique  himself,  when  Father 
Martin  found  him,  were  of  the  same  nature  as  those  which  had 
succeeded  with  his  son.  The  old  gentleman  was  surly  enough 
at  first;  but  the  roast  meat  softened  him  and  gained  "  an 
entrance  to  his  heart."  Snafl"  he  could  not  endure  better  than 
James  T  ;  pushing  it  away  from  hiii;^  with  expressions  of 
fear,  and  uttering  a  counterblast  against  it  as  some  magical 
powder  which  would  charm  him. 

After  no  little  hesitation,  under  the  pretexts  of  distance, 
bad  roads,  and  the  hostility  of  his  countrymen,  the  Cacique 
led  Father  Martin  to  his  horde.  The  men  came  boldly 
forward  with  bows  and  arrows,  and  crowns  of  parrot§* 
feathers,  the  women  retreated  in  alarm. 

'*  '  There  is  nothing  at  all  to  be  afraid  of,  dear  sisters,'  said  the 
eldest  of  my  Indians.  *  You  see  before  you  your  relations,  the 
descendants  of  your  ancestors.  Not  one  of  us  harbours  an  evil 
thought  towards  you.  I  am  the  chief  and  director  of  them  all.' 
»  What  the  old  man  has  told  you,'  said  I,  •  is  perfectly  true.  No 
one  present  is  evilly  disposed  towards  you  but  myself.  I  am  a 
terrible  fellow  ;  for'  (putting  on  a  fierce  countenance  and  uttering 
a  hiss)  '  atone  mouthful  I  intend  to  devour  two  or  three  children.' 
This  pleasantry  changed  all  their  terror  into  laughter."  Vol.  I. 
p.  69. 

After  the  first  introduction  had  passed,  Dobrizhoffer 
followed  up  the  agreeable  impression  which  he  had  made, 
hy  playing  afp^  tunes  on  his  viol  d'amotir.  He  then  explained 
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the  friendly  motives  of  his  visit;  and  as  he  found  "  ihat  lisc 
boys  laughed  a  little  when  he  made  mention  of  Leil-ure,"  he' 
dexterously  turned  his  address  to  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion, contrasting  the  early  deaths,  the  diseases,  the  house- 
lessness  and  the  famine  of  his  hearers,  with  the  long  lives, 
the  health,  the  comfortable  dwellings,  and  the  plenty,  of  the 
Indians  who  accompanied  him  :  impressing  upon  them  that 
a  suitable  portion  of  beef  was  served  every  day  gratuitously 
to  each;  and  summing  np  his  speech  by  the  practical  argu- 
ment of  a  distribution  of  petty  presents. 

So  much  had  these  winning  manners  delighted  the  Cacique 
that  he  offered  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  good  Father  ; 
and  was  not  a  little  astonished  and  mortified  to  hear  of  the 
impediment  opposed  by  his  vow  of  celibacy.  On  the  second 
day  two  other  Caciques  arrived  with  a  great  troop  of  armed 
savages.  The  one  Tupanchichu,  arrogant  and  crafty, 
"  with  a  placid  countenance  and  a  perilous  suavity  of  speecJi," 
under  which  he  covered  the  bloody  design  of  murdering  the 
strangers.  The  other  Veraripochiritu,  remarkable  for 
gentleness  and  docility.  He  was  as  much  distinguished 
moreover  for  the  height  and  fullness  of  his  body  as  for  the 
length  of  his  name  :  and  it  is  probable  that  the  South  Ameri- 
ricaus,  like  the  Persians*,  generally  proportioned  these  to 
each  other.  Father  Martin's  proposition  of  founding  a 
Colony  was  met  with  apparent  approbation,  and  he  returned 
to  St.  Joachim  accompanied  by  eighteen  distinguished  na- 
tives. 

But  few  months  elapsed,  however,  before  this  benevolent 
plan  was  frustrated.  News  arrived  that  Cacique  Roy  had 
been  poisoned  by  Tupanchichu  who  attempted  the  life  of  his 
widow  also.  Besides  this,  an  opulent  trader,  hearing  of  the 
discovery  of  this  horde,  sought  to  employ  its  Inhabitants 
instead  of  the  negroes  who  worked  upon  his  estate.  The 
agents  whom  he  engaged  to  persuade  the  Savages  to  this 
transfer  were  received  with  marks  of  the  bitterest  abhor- 
rence: and  the  dread  of  slavery  so  far  operated  upon  the 
Indians  whom  they  solicited,  that  having  burnt  their  hovels  to 
ashes  they  retired  without  leaving  a  vestige  of  their  route. 

On  another  occasion,  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  river 
Empalado,  Father  Martin  discovered  a  native  family  con- 
sisting of  thi'ee  persons  only.  A  mother  with  her  son  and 
daughter,  each  about  eighteen  years  of  age.  It  was  a 
scene  fit  for  Shakspeare's  enchanted  island.  The  youth  had 
never  seen  a  female  except  his  mother  and  sister,  nor  any 


..",--^  For  thus  we  understand    the   somewhat   ambiguous    words   rd    ovi'ojjara 
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male  except  his  father.  The  maid  had  seen  no  woman  but 
her  mother,  and  no  man  but  her  brother,  her  father  Jiaving; 
been  torn  in  pieces  by  a  tiger  before  she  was  born.  They 
willingly  accompanied  the  Missionary  to  St.  Joachim;  but 
the  change  of  hal)its  to  which  their  migration  led,  was  soon 
fatal  to  them.  The  mother  and  daugliter  died  rapidly  in 
consumptions.  The  young  man  survived  a  few  months 
longer,  apparently  in  sound  bodily  health;  but  after  the 
death  of  his  O'ijly  relations  he  represented  himself  as  visited 
nightly  by  their  spirits,  in  his  sleep,  urging  him  not  to  delay 
his  baptism.  Father  Martin,  assured  of  his  conversion, 
baptized  him  on  the  morning  of  IJallowmass;  and  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day  he  quietly  expired  without  any 
symptom  of  disease. 

Paraguay  is  infested  by  numerous  hostile  tribes.  Among 
them  are  tlie  Payaguas,  a  race  of  pirates  who  intercept  the 
Spanish  vessels  freighted  for  Buenos  Ayres.  Their  costume 
is  singularly  ferocious  :  besides  the  customary  paintings,  and 
the  tube  in  the  under  lip  which  hangs  down  upon  the  breast, 
they  stain  their  hair  with  bull's  blood,  and  tie  the  wing  of  a 
huge  vulture  to  the  flap  of  one  of  their  ears.  The  Guayaguis 
wander  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Monday-guazu, 
destitute  of  clothes,  and  leaping  from  tree  to  tree,  like 
monkeys,  in  search  of  honey,  little  birds,  and  other  pro- 
visions. The  Guaycnruti  eat  the  horses  of  the  Spaniards 
whenever  they  can  kill  them,  and  another  tribe  between 
the  Parana  and  Uruguay  eat  the  Spaniards  themselves. 
The  Yaros  refuse  conversion,  very  honestly  assigning  a 
reason  which  has  some  weight  in  it.  "  We  don't  like,"  tliey 
say,  "  to  have  a  God  who  knows  and  sees  all  we  do  in  secret. 
It  is  our  tixed  resolve  and  pleasure  to  enjoy  our  old  liberty 
of  thinking  and  acting  as  we  like."  The  Puelches,  Pegu- 
enches,  Thuelchus,  Sanguelches,  Muluches,  and  Aracaanos, 
the  masters  of  the  Chili  Alps,  are  all  equestrians:  they 
drink  melted  horse-fat,  and  wash  their  heads  in  blood. 

The  river  Paraguay  abounds  in  wonders,  which  the  Ha- 
licarnassean  would  have  delighted  to  record.  "  I  myself," 
says  Dobrizhoffer,  "  never  saw"  the  cataract  called  El  Salto 
Grande  :  but  Father  Nicolas  Diiran,  the  grand  Provincial,  in 
his  annals  of  Paraguay,  dated  Home,  1626,  speaks  of  it  as 
precipitating  itself  with  the  utmost  violence,  down  an  im- 
mensely high  rock,  twelve  leagues  in  descent.  The  equally 
veracious  Father  Antonio  Ruiz  de  Montoya,  declares  that  he 
saw  (this  is  oxI/js  not  Uopin)  a  lish  as  big  as  an  ox,  swimming  on 
the  river,  with  only  half  his  body  above  water  ;  and  that  an 
Indian  who  had  been  swallowed  by  another  was  afterwards 
ejected  whole. 
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Pyebuld  horses  in  Paraguay  arc  thought  oiaffy  and  dan- 
gerous, and  Father  Martin  has  often  found  the  supposition 
true  to  his  cost.  As  in  the  days  of  Virgil,  Sopiioclcs,  and 
Xenophon,  those  horses  are  held  superior  to  all  others  which 
have  a  broad  breast  (animosum  pectus),  a  small  head  (caput 
argufum),  short  and  pricking  ears  (micat  auribus,  opdov  ous 
'IfriTiv),  wide  nostrils,  (ixvx.rr,p£s  dvacuBnTxixivoi,)  a  bushy  mane, 
{deusajuba),  and  a  wide,  round  back  (pbesa  terga),  and  who 
like  the  s-aros  "TTzroj  of  the  Moeonian  "  with  playiiil  alacrity, 
provoke  the  rest  to  fight  on  the  plain,  leap  ditches  without 
the  least  hesitation,  cross  marshes  (juickiy,  and,  as  soon  as 
they  are  released  from  the  saddle  and  bridle,  joyfully  roll 
themselves  on  the  ground."  Nature,  it  seems,  is  the  same 
in  her  laws,  at  ail  times,  and  in  all  places,  whether  they  re- 
gard men  or  horses. 

Horse-shoes  are  unknown,  for  two  good  reasons ;  the 
country  produces  but  little  iron,  and  no  blacksmiths.  Mares 
kept  for  breeding  are  docked,  "  that  they  may  fatten  sooner." 
In  riding  horses  the  tail  is  considered  its  greatest  ornament; 
and  the  meanest  negro  slave  would  deem  it  an  indignity 
and  a  punishment  if  he  were  ordered  to  ride  on  a  horse  with- 
out a  tail.  To  mutilate  the  tail  of  another  person's  horse  is 
as  bitter  a  revenge  among  the  lower  orders  as  hougli'mg  is  in 
Ireland  :  and  it  is  a  deadly  insult  to  call  another  person  un 
rabon,  a  horse  without  a  tail. 

Tigers  prefer  putrid  horses  to  such  as  are  alive.  If  a  Spa- 
niard, an  Indian,  and  a  Negro  sleep  together  in  the  same 
place,  a  tiger  will  invariably  pounce  upon  the  last;  *'  for  ne- 
groes flesh  they  reckon  a  dainty,  because  it  is  most  stinking." 
Jews  would  have  an  ill  chance  in  these  cases,  if  we  believe 
the  theological  authority  of  Campegius,  and  the  medical 
avouchments  of  Hucherius  and  Alsarius  Crucius ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  the  poetical  figments  of  Martial,  and  the  grave  his- 
tory of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;  each  and  all  of  which  writers 
concur  in  affirming  that  an  unsavoury  odour  is  gentilitious  and 
national  to  the  Hebrews.  Albeit,  as  an  author  observes  who 
is  worth  the  whole  troop  put  together,  (and  we  recom- 
mend him  to  the  perusal  of  our  brethren  at  Bethnal  Green,) 
"  Unto  converted  Jews  who  are  of  the  same  seed,  no  man 
imputeth  this  unsavoury  odour ;  as  though  aromatized  by 
their  conversion,  they  lost  their  scent  with  their  religion,  and 
smelt  no  longer  than  they  savoured  of  the  Jew." 

A  Guarany,  after  fasting  a  few  hours,  '*  will  eat  a  young 
calf."  The  Abipones  love  tigers' flesh,  and  drink  the  melted 
fat,  "  esteeming  it  nectar,  and  even  believing  it  a  means  of 
producing  valour."    A  wound  from  the  claw  of  a  tiger,  even 
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when  healed,  occasions  excessive  burning.  "  The  tigers 
themselves  are  tormented  with  the  heat  of  their  own  claws, 
and  in  order  to  relieve  the  pain,  they  rub  them  against  the 
tree  seibo,  and  leave  the  mark  of  their  nails  in  the  bark." 
The  South  American  lions  are  a  cowardly  breed,  and  their 
flesh  is  like  veal.  The  saliva  of  the  Huanaco  occasions  the 
mange :  these  beasts  array  themselves  in  herds  upon  high 
mountains,  and  as  horses  pass  underneath,  "  neigh  for  a  long 
time  in  a  manner  strongly  resembling  human  laughter." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself  for  an  un- 
lucky adventure  between  Father  Martin  and  a  little  animal 
with    sundry  evil  aliases:    Lichera,    Zorrino,   Skunk,  Bete 
Puante,  Enfant  du  Diable.     It  is  told  with  inimitable  good 
humour.     The  ykipara,   a  species  of  mole,  makes  a  noise 
under  the  earth  like  a  long  drum.     The  Caraya  ape  is  left  to 
himself,  and  few  people  attempt  to  tame  him.     Indeed,  if  he 
deserves  tlie  character   which  Father  Martin  gives  him,  he 
can  be  no  very  agreeable  companion.     He  is  described  to  be 
full    of    melancholy,  always  querulous,   always   morose,   al- 
ways snappish  ;  and  to  howl  incessantly  day  and  night.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  howl  in  concert,  and   the  sound  is  like  the 
creaking  of  many  waggons  with  ungreased  wheels  ;  a  sound 
to  endure  which,  if  we  recollect  right,  required  no  less  than  all 
the  valour  of  the  brave  knight  of  La  Mancha^  when  Mon- 
tesinos  was  approaching  to  the  disenchantment  of  Dulcinea. 
*'  Oyose  ashnismoun  espanioso  ruido,  al  mode  de  aquel  que 
si  causa  de  las  ruedas  inacizas  que  suelen  trailer  las  carros  de 
hueyes,  de  cuyo  chirrio  aspero  y  continuado  se  dies  que  liuyen 
los  lohos,  y  las  osos,  si  los  hay  por  dondepasan.     The  C^yi 
ape  is  somewhat  mischievous.     If  he  is  left  to  walk  about  the 
house  at  large,  he  wants  to  touch  and  taste  every  thing ;  he 
throws  down  inkstands  and  other  vessels,  spills  liquors,  tears 
books,  and  breaks   every  thing  made   of  glass.     He   puts 
his   fingers  into  boxes,    lamps,   and  jugs,  smells  them,   and 
dirts  the  table  and  people's  clothes.     He  steals  every  thing 
fit  to  eat,  which  he  can  put  hands  on,  and  eats,  when  he  can 
get  food,  till  he  bursts.    In  the  woods  they  are  carried  on  the 
backs  of  their  mothers,  round  whose  necks  they  throw  their 
arms.     The  Indians  kill  the  mothers  and  roast  them.     The 
little  ones  **  which  are  kept  alive  for  diversion,   know  their 
mothers  when  roasted  and  blacker  than  a  coal,  and  adhere  so 
tenaciously  to  their  shoulders  that  their  running  away  is  not 
in  the  least  to  be  apprehended."     Besides  these  there  are 
"  large  mfilancholy  apes  with  extremely  long  beards,"  called 
Barbudos  :  Carugu^s,  or  diablos  del  monte,  whose  nails  are 
marvellously  venomous  ;  Quatis,  with  the  snout  of  a  pig  and 
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head  of  a  fox  :  and  Ays,  which  are  very  slothful,  detest  the 
least  drop  of  raiu,  and  every  now  and  then  pronounce  tlie 
letter  J,  like  a  person  groaning'.  Many  of  the  Americans 
believe  that  apes  in  general  possess  the  power  of  speech,  but 
feign  themselves  dumb  that  they  may  not  be  compelled  to  la- 
bour for  the  Spaniards. 

The  Abiponian  women  frequently  tame  wolves  by  suckling 
them  when  whelps  ;  although  no  wife  can  suckle  another  per- 
son's child  without  greatly  offending  her  husband,  and  running 
the  risk  of  being  divorced.  The  young  emus  are  fed  by  the 
males,  who  break  the  eggs  that  are  still  full,  and  employ  them 
in  feeding  the  chickens  already  hatched.  The  Tunca  has  a 
beak  as  long  as  the  rest  of  its  body  :  and  a  young  Abipone, 
whom  Dobrizhoft'er  knew,  always  tied  the  beak  of  this  bird 
to  his  nose,  when  he  was  going  out  to  battle,  in  order  that  he 
might  look  fierce.  Parrots  are  almost  innumerable  in  their 
kinds.  Father  Martin  had  one  which  might  have  rivalled 
Mahomet's  pigeon. 

"  I  had  in  my  possession  a  bird  of  this  kind,  which  I  called  Don 
Pedro,  and  which  articulately  pronounced  many  words,   and  even 
whole  sentences,  in  the  Spanish,  Guaranv,  and  Abiponian  languages, 
and  learnt  to  sing  a  little  Spanish  song  admirably.     Moreover  he 
could  imitate  violent  coughing,  laughing,  weeping,  barking,  and  an 
hundred  other  things  so  dexterously  that  you  would  have  sworn  it 
was  a  man  that  you  heard.     Whenever  I   travelled  on  foot  or  on 
horseback,  he  sat  upon  my  shoulder,  always  chatty,  always  playful. 
"When  tired  of  his  noise  or  his  weight,  I  gave  him  to  one  of  the  In- 
dians to  carry — he  angrii}'^  bit  the  man's  ear,  and  flew  back  to  me. 
He  laughed  very  loud  for  a  longtime  at  an  old  Indian  woman,  whom 
we  met  riding  on  an  ass.     Though  he  reposed  all  day  long  on  ray 
shoulder,  yet  about  sun-set,  like  fowls,  he  felt  a  desire  for  rest,  be- 
gan to  grow  angry,  and,  by  clapping  his  wings,  and  repeatedly  biting 
ray  ear,  admonished  me  to  stop  the  journey.     Next  day,  when  I 
mounted    my  horse    again,   he  v/as  extremely  delighted,   and  did 
nothing  but  sing  and  laugh.     When  I  stayed  in  the  town,  he 
sometimes  walked  up  and  down  a  very  long  rope  suspended  from 
two  pillars  outside  the  house.     When  I  entered  the  dining-room  he 
would  fly  after  me,  and  whilst  we  were  dining,  ran  about  the  table, 
and  always  flew  angrily  to  bite  the  Indian  who  came  to  take  away 
the  rest  of  the  food  with  the  dishes.     He  tasted,  snatched,  and 
swallowed  any  food  that  he  could  lay  hold  of.  He  sometimes  walked 
about  the  court-yard,  rubbing  and  sharpening  his  beak  in  the  sand, 
which  he  often  swallowed  by  way  of  medicine.     Seeing  me  caress 
a  smaller  parrot  of  another  species,  filled  with  envy  he  attempted 
to  pierce  the  bird  with  his  beak  ;  but  softened  by  a  little  coaxing, 
he  not  only  suffered  it  to  sleep  under  his  wings,  but  ever  afterwards 
treated  itas'a  pupil,  or  rather  as  a  son.'*     Vol.  1.  P.  320. 
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He  knew  of  anolhor,  a  female,  which  could  repeat  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  the  Giiarany  tongue  :  and  which  doubtless, 
had  it  lived  in  our  days,  would  have  graced  many  an  anni- 
versary ol "Branch  and  Auxiliary  societies. 

The  King  of  the  Abiponian  crows,  like  the  Phoenix,  is 
seldom  seen  abroad.  His  plumage  is  milk-white:  and  when- 
ever he  shews  himself  he  is  always  attended  by  a  long-  train 
of  satelliles.  A  species  of  small  ducks,  called  liuililie,  flit 
about  together  at  night,  making  a  loud  hissing,  and  are  be- 
lieved by  tiie  Abipones  to  be  spirits  of  the  dead. 

The  Abipones  eat  the  Hash  of  a  male  shark,  but  reject  the 
female  with  loathing:  on  the  contrary,  they  eat  female  locusts 
and  reject  the  male.  The  very  large  fat  worms  which  breed 
in  the  incisions  made  in  palm-trees,  "  they  fry,  and  eat  with 
much  satisfaction."  Of  the  quabyra  guazi,  a  sort  of  plum, 
they  are  also  fond.  Father  Martin  thought  it  smelt  like  a 
bug,  and  could  not  abide  it.  The  guembe  is  a  very  grateful 
fruit  to  a  man  bathed  in  perspiration.  A  liquor  is  extracted 
from  the  fruit  of  the  molle  which  "  imparts  a  sort  of  ferocity 
to  the  eyes  of  persons  intoxicated  with  it,  which  continues 
two  days."  The  ycapy  drops  enough  water  in  the  night  to 
make  the  ground  round  about  it  muddy. 

In  the  second  volume  we  come  more  particularly  to  the 
Abipones,  whose  abode  is  in  the  province  of  Chaco,  in  the 
centre  of  Paraguay  ;  if  a  people  which  are  constantly  moving 
can  be  said  to  have  an  abode.  Their  various  hordes  are 
scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  bounded  from  north 
to  south  by  the  llio  Grande,  and  the  territories  of  Santa  Fe; 
and  from  east  to  west,  by  the  shores  of  Paraguay,  and  the 
district  of  St.  lago.  Almost  every  spot  in  it  is  distinguished 
by  a  name  referring  to  some  memorable  occurrence  or  pecu- 
liarity of  the  neighbourhood.  Netaxjranac  Lpdtage,  the 
bird's  nest;  for  birds,  resembling  storks,  annually  build  there. 
Pdtt  Latela,  the  bruised  teats.  Lalegraicavalca,  the  little 
white  things,  from  hail  of  an  enormous  size  which  once  fell 
there  and  killed  much  cattle. 

Those  among  them  who  aspire  to  the  office  of  Keehtl,  or 
**  devilish  worker,"  mustsitupon  an  aged  willow, overhanging 
some  lake  till  they  begin  to  see  into  futurity.  After  a  proba- 
tion of  this  sort  they  are  enabled  to  consult  evil  spirits,  and 
call  up  the  shades  of  the  dead.  A  meteor,  or  a  thunder-storm, 
is  the  sign  of  the  decease  of  a  Keebtt,  and  these  heavenly 
prodigies  are  considered  part  of  his  funeral  obsequies.  They 
go  out  to  battle  with  the  armies,  and  upon  their  prophecies 
depends  the  place  and  time  of  combat.  As  a  reward  of  di- 
vination the  best  part  of  the  spoil  is  set  aside  for  them  :  and 
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their  houses  and  domestic  furniture  are  superior  to  those  of 
tlie  uninitiated.  Well  and  wisely  singeth  that  ancient  bard 
of  Attica,  when  he  styles  the  soothsayers  ^iXapyvpov  yiyoi. 
Sometimes  if  they  are  ill-disposed  to  any  man  they  summon 
him  to  their  house,  and  declare  their  intention  of  punishing' 
him  in  the  name  of  their  grandfather  (of  whom  more  pre- 
sently). They  then  tear  the  breast  and  shoulders  of  the  vic- 
tim with  the  jaw  of  a  fish  :  and  the  poor  wretch,  who  unre- 
sistingly submits,  holds  himself  fortunate  to  escape  with 
life.  Another  of  their  most  fearful  menaces  is,  that  they 
will  change  themselves  into  tigers  :  and,  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin their  imitative  roaring,  the  bystanders  persuade  them- 
selves that  the  tigranthropous  bodies  become  covered  with 
spots,  and  that  their  nails  are  elongated  and  curved. 

The  grandfather  whom  we  have  just  mentioned,  from  whom 
the  equestrians  of  Chaco  derive  their  origin,  is  no  other  than 
the  devil  himself,  whose  visible  representative  is  found  in  the 
Pleiades.  Here  the  learned  father  nods  a  little  in  his  my- 
thology. The  seven  heavenly  young  ladies  to  whom  he  refers, 
were  the  daughters  oi  Atlas,  not  oi  Lycurcjus ;  and  the  feud 
between  that  royal  personage  and  the  jolly  god  would  have 
made  them  most  unfitting  nurses  for  the  latter  in  his  infancy. 
The  Ilyades  performed  this  office  ;  children  we  believe  of  the 
same  lather  but  by  a  different  mother ;  though  we  are  aware 
that  this  genealogy  is  disputed  in  the  Classical  Herald's- 
Office. 

The  Abipones  are  divided  into  three  classes  ;  theRiikahes, 
inhabitants  of  tiie  plain  ;  the  Nakaigetergehes,  of  the  woods; 
and  the  Yuaucanigas,  once  a  separate  nation,  who  being  re- 
duced by  an  inroad  and  massacre  of  the  Spaniards,  incorpo- 
rated themselves  with  their  neighbours.  Each  horde  is  go- 
verned by  a  separate  Cacique,  who  possesses  little  power 
except  in  the  day  of  batttle.  War  is  the  chief  object  of  the 
life  of  the  Abipones,  and  is  conducted  with  equal  prudence 
and  courage.  In  their  tactics,  however,  if  they  can  be  called 
such,  they  depend  more  upon  personal  valour  than  upon  any 
impression  to  be  made  by  large  bodies.  Each  rushes  singly 
upon  his  enemy,  strikes  a  blow,  and  that  he  may  not  receive 
one  in  return,  leaps  back  as  quick  as  he  came,  on  the  true 
Homeric  principle,  a4'  S'  Irdpuv  hs  Wvos  Ixt^^eto.  They  keep 
their  horses  under  the  nicest  command  ;  and  with  the  agility 
of  a  tumbler,  in  order  to  avoid  a  shot,  they  can  twist  them- 
selves round,  and  lie  in  entire  concealment  under  the  belly  of 
their  charger.  They  cut  off  their  enemies'  heads  and  suspend 
them  to  the  girths  of  their  saddles  :  or,  if  the  burden  be  too 
heavy,  they  scalp  the  amputated  head,  and  stuff  the  skin  with 
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straw.  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodotus  *,  went  one 
step  lurther ;  and,  with  a  regard  to  personal  cleanliness 
which  appears  superfluous  to  the  Abipones,  they  used  these 
pericranial  pellicles  as  so  many  napkins  (x^ipof^aitrpoc) .  The 
Abipones,  in  common  with  Lord  Byron,  these  same  Scythians, 
the  Issedonesf,  and  the  Boii  |,  are  I'ond  of  skulls  as  drinking 
cups.  A  licjuor  prepared  from  a  fermentation  of  alfaroba,  or 
honeycomb,  is  their  lavourite  beverage.  Father  Martin  liked 
to  chew  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed  for  himself; 
the  Abipones  prefer  those  chewed  by  others,  and  generally 
commit  the  duty  to  old  women,  rather  than  the  younger  ones, 
who  they  say,  abound  in  bad  humours. 

Whoever  among  them  gives  proof  of  a  warlike  disposition 
is  inaugurated  as  a  chieftain.  The  name  which  he  bore  in 
youth  is  dropped ;  he  is  invested  with  some  other,  terminat- 
ing in  the  syllable  In ;  and  henceforward  he  uses  a  dialect 
peculiar  to  the  nobles  called  Hocheri.  His  fortitude  is  se- 
verely tried  before  his  admission  to  these  dignities.  A  black 
bead  being  placed  on  his  tongue  he  is  ordered  to  sit  at  home 
for  three  days,  and  during  that  time  to  abstain  from  speaking, 
€>ating  and  drinking. 

"  On  the  evening  preceding  this  military  function  all  the  women 
flock  to  the  threshold  of  his  tent.  Pulling  off  their  clothes  from 
the  shoulder  to  the  middle,  and  dishevelling  their  hair,  they  stand 
in  a  long  row,  and  with  confused  shouts,  accompanied  with  the 
sound  of  gourds,  and  with  the  continual  agitation  of  their  arms 
and  legs,  lament  for  the  ancestors  of  him  who  is,  next  day,  to  be 
adorned  with  a  military  dignity.  These  lamentations  continue  till 
it  is  dark.  As  soon  as  morning  dawns,  our  candidate,  elegantly 
dressed  in  the  fashion  of  his  nation,  and  holding  a  spear  in  his 
hand,  leaps  upon  a  horse  laden  with  feathers,  small  bells,  and  trap- 
pings, and  gallops  northward,  followed  by  a  great  troop  of  Abi- 
pones. Presently,  returning  with  equal  speed,  he  approaches  the 
tent,  where  sits  an  old  female  juggler,  the  priestess  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, who  is  afterwards  to  inaugurate  the  candidate  with  solemn 
rites.  Some  woman  of  noble  birth  officiously  holds  his  spear  and  the 
bridles  of  his  horse,  while  he  dismounts,  the  rest  of  the  matrons 
continuing  to  strike  their  lips,  and  applaud;  when  the  candidate 
listens  to  a  short  address  from  the  old  woman  seated  on  a  hide, 
with  as  much  veneration  as  if  it  was  an  oracle  from  a  Delphic  tri- 
pod. Then  mounting  fresh  horses,  he  rides  out  in  the  same  manner 
as  before,  first  to  the  South,  then  to  the  East,  and  then  to  the 
West,  and  after  each  journey  alights  at  the  same  tent,  where  that 
.  Pythian,  like  a  female  Apollo,  pours  forth  her  eloquence.  The  four 
£  excursions  being  performed,  and  the  horses  dismissed,  they  all  he- 
's !_____ . 

*  Vhrodi  \'r\'6:j.  f   ibid.  iv.  27.  J   Liv^,  xxiit.  Stt*  u.i X» 
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take  themselves  to  that  sacred  tent,  to  witness  the  usual  ceremony 
of  the  inauguration.  This  ceremony  consists  of  three  things :  first 
the  hair  of  the  candidate  is  shaven  by  an  old  woman,  so  that  from 
the  forehead  to  the  back  part  of  the  head  she  leaves  a  baldness  or 
streak,  three  inches  wide,  which  they  call  Nalemra.  The  business 
of  the  hair  being  finished,  the  old  woman  pronounces  a  panegyric, 
setting  forth  the  noble  actions  of  the  candidate,  his  wai-like  disposi- 
tion, knowledge  of  arms  and  horses,  intrepidity  in  difficulties,  the 
enemies  he  has  slaughtered,  the  spoils  that  he  has  taken,  the  military 
fame  of  his  ancestors,  and  so  on ;  in  order  that  he  may  appear,  on 
many  accounts,  worthy  to  be  declared  a  captain  and  a  noble  war- 
rior, and  to  enjoy  tlie  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Hocheri.  His 
new  name  is  immediately  promulgated,  and  festively  pronounced 
by  a  band  of  women  striking  their  lips  with  their  hands.  The  male 
spectators  do  not  like  dry  ceremonies  to  be  protracted  to  a  great 
length,  but  joyfully  fiy  to  skins  full  of  honeyed  liquor,  and  conclude 
the  business  with  a  famous  drinking  match. 

*'  It  is  remarkable  that  many  of  the  women  arrive  at  this  degree 
of  honour,  and  nobility,  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Hocheri,  and 
use  their  dialect.  The  names  of  these  females  end  in  £?«,  as  those 
of  the  men  in  In,"     Vol.  H.  P.  442. 

Of  the  state  of  medical  science  in  these  countries  we 
learn  the  following  particulars.  After  severe  fatigue  they 
complain  sometimes  that  "  their  blood  is  angry  ;"  and  re- 
lieve themselves  by  plunging  a  knife  deep  into  their  leg',  and 
allowing  the  blood  to  flow  till  they  chuse  to  stop  it  by  the  ap- 
plication of  a  clod  of  earth.  A  powder  of  tiger's  claws  and 
alum,  is  a  specific  for  the  tooth-ache.  A  cataplasm  of  croco- 
dile's fat,  heals  bruises.  The  stomach  of  the  crocodile  dried, 
ground  to  powder,  and  drank  with  water  relieves  the  pain  of 
the  stone.  The  tooth  of  the  crocodile  scraped  to  dust  and 
swallowed,  cures  the  bite  of  a  serpent ;  and  tiger's  fat  is  an 
admirable  vermifuge.  Many  diseases  admit  of  remedies 
which  would  kill  an  European.  One  of  Father  Martin's  ca- 
techumens, just  before  the  eruption  of  the  small  pox  made  its 
appearance,  got  drunk  with  brandy,  and  swam  across  a  river. 
The  disease  broke  out  on  the  same  night,  and  in  a  few  days 
afterwards  the  patient  was  on  horseback.  The  Chiquito 
physicians  suck  the  bodies  of  the  sick,  and  now  and  then  put 
the  wife  to  death  to  secure  the  husband's  recovery:  the  good 
lady  seldom  playing  the  part  of  Alcestis,  but  resisting  with  all 
her  might.  The  Abipones  Nakaiketergehes  are  affected  by 
a  disease  which  the  natives  attribute  to  magic.  The  patient, 
about  sunset,  runs  with  incredible  speed  to  the  burying  place 
of  his  family  ;  and  then  snatches  up  any  weapon  which  he 
can  seize  :  indiscriminately  attacking  every  one  whom  he  en- 
counters.    In  the  day  time  he  paces  about,  fasting  and  melan- 
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choly  ;  and  it  is  only  at  night  that  the  furious  paroxsym  attacks 
him.     Tlie  madness  lasts  sometimes  for  a  fortnight ;  and  at 
one  time  the  numbers  suffering-  under  it  were  so  large,  that 
the  chief  Cacique  found  it  necessary  to  tlireaten  death  to  all 
who  were  seized  with  it.     The  disease  is  more  under  controul 
4han  might  be  imagined,  for  on  this  edict  sanity  was  presently 
restored.     When  the  Abipones  meet  each  other,  it  is  an  act 
of  ill  breeding  not  to  ask,  mutually,  "  where  are  you  going.'' 
In  a  visit,  when  tired  of  conversation,  each  man  says  to  his 
neighbour,  "have  we  not  talked  enough  ?"  And  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  atlirmative  the  Conversazione  breaks  up.    The 
Shibboleth  of  their  language  is  the  guttural  pronunciation  of 
R,  which  when  given  rightly,  has  the  mixed  sound  of  r  and  G. 
In   words   that  express   numbers  they  are   extremely    de- 
ficient, not  going  beyond  three,  without  a  periphrasis.   Geyenk 
nate,,  the  fingers  of  an  emu,  signifies  four.    Meenhalek  a  skin 
spotted   with  five  colours,  five.     Lanam  ritrefjem  cat  gra~ 
cherhake  anamichiriheyem,  the  fingers   of  both  hands    and 
both  feet,  twenty.  But  frequently  if  the  number  exceeds  three, 
in  order  to  save  trouble  they  cry  Poj) !  They  cannot  express 
every  tvhere  in  any  formula  shorter  than  the  following,  "  God 
is  in  heaven,  in  earth,  and  there  is  not  a  place  in  which  he  is 
not."      Yes  is  pronounced  variously  according  to  the  age  and 
sex  of  the  speaker.  Men  and  youth  say  Het ;  all  women  Hda; 
and  old  men  aflirni  by  a  loud  snort ;  so  that  the  louder  this 
snort  the  stronger  is  the  affirmation.     They  have  no  names 
either  for  days  or  months :  and  it  is  considered  ill  omened  for 
any  person  to   utter  his   own  name,  and  criminal  to  speak 
that  of  the  dead. 

In  their  funeral  rites  the  reader  will  be  abundantly  re- 
minded of  those  which  Herodotus  has  detailed  of  tlie 
Scythians. 

"  The  Abipones  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  be  buried  in  a 
wood  under  the  shade  of  trees,  and  grieve  for  the  fate  of  those  that 
are  interred  in  a  chapel,  calling  them  captives  of  the  Father.  In 
the  dread  of  such  sepulture,  tlicy  at  first  shunned  baptism.  They 
dig  a  very  shallow  pit  to  place  the  body  in,  that  it  may  not  be 
pressed  by  too  great  a  weight  of  earth  heaped  over  it.  They  fill 
the  surface  of  the  grave  with  thorney  boughs,  to  keep  off  tigers, 
which  delight  in  carcasses.  On  the  top  of  the  sepulchre,  they 
place  an  inverted  pan,  that  if  the  dead  man  should  stand  in  need 
of  water,  he  may  not  want  a  vessel  to  hold  it  in.  Tliey  hang  a 
garment  from  a  tree  near  the  place  of  interment,  for  him  to  put 
on  if  he  chooses  to  come  out  of  the  grave.  They  also  fix  a  spear 
near  the  graves  of  men,  that  an  instrument  of  war  andthe  chase 
may  be  in  readiness  for  them.     For  the  same  purpose,  beside  the 
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graves  of  their  Caciques,  and  men  distinguished  for  militarj'  fame, 
they  place  horses,  shiin  with  many  ceremonies;  a  custom  common 
to  most  of  tlie  equestrian  savages  in  Paraguay.  The  best  horses, 
those  which  the  deceased  used  and  dehghted  in  most,  are  generally 
slain  at  the  grave."     Vol.  II.  p.  268. 

The  third  volume  contains  a  history  of  the  four  settlements 
which  the  Jesuits  endeavoured  to  establish  among-  the  Abi- 
pones,  St.  Jeronymo,  Concepcion,  St.  Ferdinand,  and  the 
Rosary  ;  and  it  is  so  perplexed  and  confused  that  we  must 
spare  ourselves  the  unavailing  trouble  of  attempting  to  un- 
ravel it  circumstantially.  The  frequent  incursions  of  the 
natives  made  the  Spaniards  hopeless  of  securing  peace  till 
they  could  in  some  degree  civilize  their  barbarous  enemies ; 
and  the  Governor  of  Sta.  Fe  having  won  over  some 
of  the  Caciques,  who  visited  his  city  in  an  interval  of 
tranquillity,  was  permitted  to  found  a  colony  on  a  condition 
which  sufiicieutly  shows  the  temper  of  the  savages.  "  That 
the  youth  alone  should  be  taught  the  elements  of  religion  : 
but  that  older  persons  should  by  no  means  be  compelled  to 
study  it."  The  situation  of  the  Colony  was  left  to  the  natives, 
and  they  chose  a  spot  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Rey,  seventy 
leagues  north  of  Sta.  Fe.  Concepcion,  the  second  Colony, 
is  on  the  river  Inespen,  sixty  leagues  from  Sta.  Fe,  and 
Father  Martin  shall  describe  the  comforts  of  his  own  resi- 
dence in  this  settlement. 

*'  A  hut,  built  of  stakes  plastered  over  with  mud,  was  given  me 
for  a  habitation,  straw  or  hay  for  a  roof,  wooden  shutters  for  a 
window,  a  rough  board  without  a  lock  for  a  door,  a  piece  of  wood 
scarcely  plained  for  a  table,  a  bull's  hide  susj)ended  on  four  posts 
for  abed,  and  the  grassy  ground,  all  perforated  by  ants,  for  a  floor. 
Immense  gaps  in  the  walls  and  roof  afforded  ready  admission  to 
wind,  dust,  rain,  and  sun,  as  well  as  to  serpents,  gnats,  and  toads. 
The  decaying  palms  which  supported  the  roof  distressed  my  ears 
exceedingly  with  the  hiss  of  gnawing  worms,  and  my  eyes  with  the 
yellow  dust  that  fell  from  them  both  by  day  and  night.  Great 
pieces  of  plaster,  often  weighing  thirty  pounds,  broke  all  at  once 
from  the  wall,  and  were  more  than  enough  to  crush  me  had  they 
touched  any  part  of  my  body.  What  shall  I  say  of  my  fare  ?  Beef, 
either  boiled  or  roasted,  was  my  daily  dinner  and  supper,  and  if  to 
this  some  maize,  or  a  melon  were  added,  we  thought  we  had  fared 
sumptuousl}' ;  for  we  had  not  yet  time  to  cultivate  our  fields  or 
garden,  to  which  however,  afterwards,  we  diligently  applied  our- 
selves. Bread  was  never  even  dreamt  of.  The  river  supplied  us 
with  our  only  beverage,  and  wine  could  seldom  be  obtained  even 
for  mass.  This  scarcity  of  all  necessaries  will  not  be  attributed  to 
our  own  improvidence  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  city  of  St. 
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lago,  where  we  Ijad  to  procure  every  thing,  was  a  liundred  and  se- 
venty  leagues  from  our  town,  that  of  Sta.  Fe  sixty,  and  that  we 
were  often  prevented  from  attempting  tlie  journey  by  the  inconve- 
nience and  danger  which  marshes  and  wandering  savages  occa- 
sioned. Such  was  the  face  of  aflairs  for  two  years  in  that  town, 
which  may  be  called  my  apprenticeship  amongst  the  savages,  and 
the  trial  of  my  patience."     Vol.  III.  p.  225. 

The  perpetual  disturbances  of  the  natives  rendered  it 
necessary  that  some  personal  con)niunication  should  be  held 
■with  the  Governor  of  Tucuman  at  St.  lago,  and  Father 
Martin  undertook  this  long  and  perilous  jouniey  in  company 
with  three  converted  Indians,  and  a  Mulatto  who  had  been 
condemned  to  in)prisonment  in  chains  for  a  robbei^y,  and  on 
his  escape  from  prison  was  appointed,  in  commutation,  chief 
of  the  cattle  guards.  Roads  there  were  none  ;  lakes^  marshes, 
deep  holes,  and  ant-hills  in  plenty  ;  and  rain  without  ceasing. 
The  beef  which  the  travellers  carried  with  them  swarmed  with 
worms  ;  and  when,  on  the  first  fine  day,  they  hung  it  up  to 
dry,  the  stench  was  insufferable  ;  but  the  good  father  was  com- 
pelled to  eat  it ;  for  though  his  companions  caught  an  im- 
mense fish,  they  gave  him  not  a  morsel.  It  is  very  un- 
pleasant, adds  the  excellent  author,  to  have  one's  clothes  wet 
both  day  and  night,  so  that  they  cling  to  the  skin — yet  not- 
withstanding this  inconvenience,  his  sense  of  propriety  was 
so  refined,  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  even  in  this  path- 
less solitude,  to  "  violate  the  laws  of  decency,"  by  stripping 
while  his  clothes  could  get  dry.  After  sixteen  days  he  ar- 
rived at  St.  lago,  having  been  carried  across  the  river  Dulce 
by  two  expert  swimmers. 

The  Governor  promised  him  forty  soldiers  who  were  to 
meet  him  at  an  appointed  rendezvous.  Nine  only  were  found 
there ;  and  these  not  eminent  for  valour.  Every  smoke 
which  they  saw  was  interpreted  as  the  sign  of  an  ambuscade  ; 
and  when  evening  set  in,  and  they  heard  the  distant  howl  of 
the  savages,  nothing  could  exceed  their  panic.  One  of  them 
"  a  fat  but  very  handsome  man,  dissolved  into  tears,  dolefully 
exclaiming  every  minute,  then  we  must  die  this  night," 
When  morning  dawned  they  insisted  on  returning,  and  set  off 
home  full  speed.  A  second  band  was  ordered  to  attend  the 
father ;  and  this  time  he  got  five  and  twenty  out  of  the  forty 
to  obey.  One  of  them,  it  is  true,  deserted  the  first  night,  and 
carried  off"  with  him  some  of  the  captain's  horses.  As  the 
party  advanced,  they  found  the  woods  which  lay  before  them 
had  been  set  on  fire  by  some  straggling  savages.  The  wind 
increased  the  conflagration  till  it  surrounded  Dobrizhoffer  and 
his  soldiers.     They  had  no   resource  but   to  leap  on  their 
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horses   and  ride  at  the  flame,  which  it  was  impossible  either 
to  extinguish  or  avoid. 

After  five  months  absence  Father  Martin  returned  to  Con- 
cepcion.  The  danger  of  the  Colony  induced  the  governor 
soon  afterwards  to  remove  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Salado,  eighty 
leagues  from  its  former  situation,  sorely  to  the  discontent  of 
its  inhabitants.  Father  Martin  and  his  friends  travelled  for 
three  weeks,  "  on  horseback,  with  the  water  touching  the 
legs,  and  often  reaching  up  to  our  knees :"  and  passed  the 
nights  in  the  open  air  covered  with  hoar  frost.  On  their  arrival 
at  the  new  site  its  miseries  were  found  greater  even  than  that 
which  had  been  quitted ;  Dobrizhoffer  was  soon  called  to  Je- 
ronymo,  the  station  which  we  have  formerly  mentioned  ;  but 
the  unhappy  colony  of  Concepcion  underwent  fourteen 
changes  before  it  was  at  length  permanently  fixed  on  the 
banks  of  theDulce,  fifty  leagues  from  St.  lago. 

The  colony  of  St.  Ferdinand  stands  two  leagues  from  the 
western  bank  of  the  Parana,  a  little  below  its  junction  with  the 
Paraguay.  It  is  surrounded  on  every  side  by  woods  and  pools, 
all  destitute  of  fresh  water,  but  swarming  with  leeches,  cro- 
codiles, snakes,  and  tigers.  The  climate  is  excessively  hot, 
abounds  with  whirlwinds,  lightning,  and  rain  ;  and  the  air  is 
pregnant  with  noxious  vapours,  and  almost  alive  with  gnats. 

To  this  paradise  also,  in  its  turn.  Father  Martin  was 
**  honourably  conducted"  by  the  Vice-Governor ;  and  here 
he  was  soon  brought  to  the  verge  of  the  grave  ;  and,  but  for 
a  seasonable  recall,  most  probably  would  have  deposited  his 
bones.  In  1763,  he  accompanied  the  Governor  to  the  last 
new  Colony  of  San  Carlos  and  the  Rosary,  seventy  leagues 
south  of  Assumpcion,  and  four  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
Paraguay.  On  his  first  view  of  the  settlement,  he  pro- 
nounced it  fitter  for  frogs  than  men  :  but  nevertheless  he  con- 
teoitedly  took  possession  of  his  hut  of  stakes  and  withies,  fas- 
tened with  thongs  and  filled  up  with  mud  and  cow-dung. 
The  thongs  having  been  cut  from  raw  hides  soon  pu- 
trified,  and  the  mud  and  cow-dung  fell  off",  leaving  the  stakes 
bare.  The  worthy  Father  v/as  housed,  as  himself  describes 
it,  in  a  dwelling  which  were  the  appearance  of  a  bird-coop. 
His  own  hands  repaired  the  damages,  and  consolidated  the 
walls  which  looked  toward  the  stormy  south,  by  a  plaister 
composed  of  mud  and  the  Idood  of  oxen,  which  repels  water 
like  pitch.  The  historian  Fitzstephen  little  expected  to 
meet  with  this  corroboration  of  his  statement,  when  he  af- 
firmed that  the  cement  which  was  employed  in  the  rampai'ts 
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of  the  tower  of  London  was  "  temperatus  dim  sanguine  ani- 
inaliu7H." 

Provisions  soon  became  scarce  in  the  Rosary.  The  super- 
intendant  of  cattle  who  was  left  behind  by  the  governor  used 
to  kill  the  fattest  cows  for  his  own  use,  while  the  colonists  were 
starving.  His  successor  was  very  honest,  but  not  quite 
sane :  being  a^^itated  by  constant  terrors,  and  always  imagin- 
ing that  an  unknown  hand  was  throwing  stones  at  him.  Be- 
tween the  two  purveyors,  Father  Martin  lived  on  short  al- 
lowance of  beef.  He  suffered  greatly,  moreover  from  the 
incursions  of  the  Mocobios  and  Tobas :  and  saw  his  flock 
thinwed  by  the  ravages  of  small  pox  and  tertian  ague.  At 
length  in  a  night  encounter  with  the  savages,  600  of  whom 
surrounded  the  Colony,  and  were  beat  off  chiefly  by  Dobriz- 
hofler's  intrepidity,  he  received  a  severe  wound. 

**  I,  therefore,  walked  straight  towards  the  paling,  intending  to 
take  a  more  certain  aim  at  the  savages  with  four  pistols,  and  a  gun, 
to  which  a  bayonet  was  prefixed.  But  an  unlucky  accident  dis- 
concerted this  fine  scheme  ;  for  when  I  was  about  ten  steps  off  the 
palisade,  and  was  just  going  to  fire,  an  arrow  an  ell  and  a  half  long, 
made  of  the  hardest  wood,  and  barbed  with  five  hooks,  pierced  the 
shoulder  of  my  right  arm,  wounded  a  muscle  by  v/hich  the  middle 
finger  is  moved,  and  stuck  fixed  in  my  side.  On  receiving  this 
wound,  I  took  hold  of  my  musket  with  my  left  hand,  and  entered 
the  house,  that  the  captain,  who  was  lying  hid  there,  might  pull 
out  the  arrow  ;  and  in  order  to  do  this,  he  twisted  it  quickly  round 
and  round  with  his  hands,  just  as  you  mill  chocolate,  by  which  the 
flesh  was  sufficiently  torn  to  open  a  way  for  the  hooks  to  be  taken 
out.  What  torture  this  caused  me,  no  one  that  has  not  felt  the 
same  himself  can  possibly  imagine."     Vol.  III.  p.  367. 

With  this  honourable  scar  father  Martin  terminated  his 
mission.  The  simplicity  and  good  humour  with  which  he 
recounts  his  perils  and  difficulties  convinces  us  that  they 
are  by  no  means  exaggerated ;  and  we  know  not  whether  most 
to  admire  his  fortitude,  or  to  congratulate  him  on  his  good 
luck,  in  having  escaped  with  life,  from  the  privations  and 
sufferings  under  which  so  many  of  his  brethren  had  fallen 
victims.  He  concludes  with  a  catalogue  of  those  fathers  who 
have  laid  down  their  lives  in  Paraguay.  We  read  of  three  and 
thirty  put  to  death  in  various  ways  by  the  savages — some  shot 
with  poisoned  arrows,  some  dispatched  with  clubs,  some 
cloven  with  axes,  some  pierced  with  spears,  some  starved, 
some  burned — and  we  may  on  this  account  pardon  the  innocent 
vanity  of  the  circumstantial  paragraph  with  which  the  list  is 
wound  up. 
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'*  Father  Martin  DobrizhofFer,  whilst  defending  his  own  house 
and  the  chapel  against  six  hundred  savages  in  the  town  of  the  Ro- 
sary, had  his  right  arm  pierced  with  a  barbed  arrow,  the  muscle  of 
his  middle  finger  hurt,  and  one  rib  wounded  by  a  savage  Toba,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  on  the  2d  of  August,  in  the  year  I7d5." 
Vol.  III.  p.  414. 

Of  the  fidelity  of  this  translation  v/e  are  wholly  incorii- 
peteut  to  8peak  :  for  the  original  has  never  fallen  in  our  way  : 
nor  is  it  very  likely  that  the  English  reader,  with  the  fluent 
and  agreeable  version  now  before  him,  will  take  much  trouble 
to  procure  the  Latin.  In  point  of  style  it  is  not  possible  that 
he  can  be  a  loser  by  perusing  it  in  his  own  language  in  pre- 
ference to  one  which  is  equally  dead  both  to  the  writer  and 
to  himself:  and  he  will  be  glad  to  be  spared  the  trouble  of 
looking  out  the  hard  names  of  beasts,  birds,  fish,  and  vege- 
tables ;  which,  as  far  as  ourselves  are  concerned,  are  selected 
from  a  dictionary  with  pain  of  fingers  and  grief  of  brain  only 
— to  be  forgotten  when  once  found. 
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United  States  of  America.  (  Continued  from  Page  555.^ 

We  now  resume  our  remarks,  or  more  properly  our  extracts, 
from  the  various  interesting  publications  prefixed  to  this 
article ;  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  not  be  sorry  to  read 
some  specimens  of  the  theology  of  our  Transatlantic  bre- 
thren in  America,  after  the  account  which  we  gave  in  our 
last  of  the  flourishing  state  of  their  Church. 

Among  various  matters  of  comparatively  minor  import- 
ance, the  general  convention  of  1820,  and  the  special  gene- 
!  ral   convention,    held   in  1821,    particularly    directed   their 
j  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  theological  seminary  for 
I  the  general  benefit  of  the  American  Episcopal  Church,  and 
;  the  formation  of  a  domestic  and  foreign  Missionary  Society. 
I  As  these  measures  were  only  in  contemplation,  when  our  for- 
:i|  mer  article  on  the  state  of  this  very  interesting  branch  of  the 
dj  Apostolic  Church  was  written,  we  shall  now  offer  to  our 
''  readers  a  few  particulars  concerning  them. 
I      The  importance  of  some  better  provision  for  the  theologi- 
\[  cal  education  of  candidates  for  holy  orders,  had  long  been 
felt  by  the  friends  of  the  Church  throughout  the  American 
j  Union.     It  had  been  made  a  subject  of  remark  by  most  of 
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the  bishops  in  their  addresses  to  their  respective  conven- 
tions ;  and  the  general  convention  of  1817,  resolved  that  a 
Theological  Seminary  should  be  instituted.  The  seminary 
was  accordingly  established  at  New  York,  and  subse- 
quently removed  to  New  Haven,  on  account  of  economy  in 
living-,  and  certain  other  local  advantages.  On  the  13th 
of  September,  1820,  it  was  opened  at  the  latter  place, 
with  an  eloquent  introductory  discourse  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  11.  Turner,  Professor  of  Historic  Theology  in  the 
Institution ;  in  which  the  necessity  of  theological  learning, 
in  addition  to  personal  piety,  is  ably  delineated  and  enforced. 
We  extract  by  way  of  specimen,  a  passage  on  this  subject, 
which  is  particularly  worthy  of  the  attention  of  all  who  are 
either  candidates  for  holy  orders,  or  who  are  commencing  the 
preparatory  course  of  study  for  that  purpose. 

*'  Divine  revelation  embraces  subjects,  which,  while  they  are 
important  to  our  interests,  are  vast  and  unbounded  in  their  nature, 
and  not  to  be  perfectly  comprehended  by  human  intellect,  even 
when  all  its  energies  are  brought  into  action.  They  are  these ;  the 
nature,  attributes,  and  character  of  the  Supreme  Being — man's 
present  unhappy  condition,  and  the  means  of  deliverance  through 
the  atonement  of  Christ,  and  the  aid  of  the  Spirit— human  respon- 
sibility— future  judgment — everlasting  rewards  and  punishments. 
On  these  subjects  the  Almighty,  if  he  pleased,  could  have  commu- 
nicated whatever  is  necessary  to  man's  welfare,  by  a  direct  revela- 
tion to  his  mind,  and  thus  indeed  have  superseded  the  necessity  of 
any  human  exertion.  But  this  he  has  not  thought  proper  to  do. 
Nor,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  would  such  a  measure  have  comported 
with  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  ;  since  by  preveating  all  exertion 
on  the  part  of  man  to  examine,  comprehend,  and  embrace  divine 
truth,  it  would  necessarily  destroy  that  progressive  improvement 
which  is  so  admirably  suited  to  lead  the  soul  to  the  perfection  of  its 
nature.  Now  the  fact  that  such  a  direct  communication  is  not 
made,  is  a  proof  of  the  necessity  of  studying  that  which  has  been 
made.  And  is  this  a  trifling  study  ?  No :  to  be  *  mighty  in  the 
scriptures,'  calls  for  an  attention  somewhat  proportioned  to  the 
profound  and  invaluable  lessons  there  to  be  learned.  All  Chris- 
tians should  of  course  have  a  general  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ;  but  I  speak  now  more  particularly  of  those  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  determination,  '  out  of  the  said  Scriptures  to  instruct 
the  people  committed  to  their  charge.'  Their's  should  be  a  criti- 
cal and  extensive  knowledge.  This  comprehends,  in  the  first  place, 
an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  in  which  the  Scriptures  were 
written ;  and  these  are  not  without  their  difficulties,  arising  from 
their  genius  and  antiquity.  It  comprehends  also  an  ability  to  ex- 
plain the  sacred  text,  which  frequently  requires  a  degree  of  learn- 
ing of  a  much  higher  character  than  that  which  qualifies  the  sta- 
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dent  to  translate  it.  He  meets  with  ether  difficulties,  springing 
from  the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  writer.  These  are 
to  be  removed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  text  with  ancient  versions — 
by  an  acquaintance  with  ancient  customs,  laws,  history,  and  chro- 
nology, systems  of  philosophy  and  of  religion,  to  all  which  there  is 
a  constant  allusion.  It  is  further  to  be  remarked,  that  although 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  books  do  indeed  most  wonderfully  exhibit 
and  illustrate  one  system  of  religious  truth ;  yet  being  written  by 
different  persons,  at  different  times,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, they  contain  apparent  discrepancies,  which,  while  they 
shew  that  there  was  no  concert  among  the  writers,  and  thus  afford 
a  strong  presumption  to  the  truth  of  their  statements,  are  often 
satisfactorily  reconciled  by  reference  to  extraneous  sources.  With 
these  sources,  therefore,  must  the  student  form  an  acquaintance,  if 
he  would  silence  the  infidel  caviller.  Natural  science  also  has 
been  found  to  illustrate  divine  truth,  and  to  confirm  its  evidence. 
Jn  a  word,  there  is  no  department  of  literature  which  may  not  be 
made  subservient  to  theology,  and  thus  become  useful  to  a  clergy- 
man. 

"  Sincerity  in  the  investigation  of  truth,  and  steadfastness  in 
adhering  to  it  when  found,  are  properties  but  rarely  to  be  met  with. 
The  prejudices  of  education  will  not  permit  an  impartial  examina- 
tion— the  obstinacy  of  error  will  not  look  steadily  at  the  truth — 
defect  in  the  powers  of  vision  will  not  permit  ignorance  to  see  it — 
the  frenzy  of  the  passions  distorts  the  object,  and  the  view  is  con- 
fused and  incorrect.  From  these  and  other  sources  proceed  error, 
heresy,  and  schism.  The  Christian  minister  must  be  able  to  guard 
against  their  noxious  effects.  And  this  is  not  to  be  done  without 
learning.  The  deist  must  be  refuted,  and  the  truth  of  revelation 
proved  from  the  analogy  of  things,  by  the  rules  of  moral  evidence, 
and  from  historical  testimony.  The  errors  of  those  '  who  profess 
and  call  themselves  Christians,'  must  be  met  differently.  The  the- 
ologian must  be  able  to  trace  their  origin,  which  in  many  cases  will 
sufficiently  disprove  them  :  here  his  knowledge  of  history  is  put  in 
requisition.  He  must  follow  them  up  to  the  corrupt  tempers  from 
which  in  general  they  have  originated  :  and  here  acquaintance 
with  the  human  heart  is  necessary.  But  chiefly  must  he  be  able 
to  wield  against  them  *  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  word 
of  God  ;'  and  by  a  bold  and  dexterous  use  of  this  holy  weapon,  be 
competent  to  *  contend  for  the  faith.'  And  is  all  this  to  be  done 
without  learning  i  On  the  contrary,  so  indispensible  is  it,  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  himself,  before  the  complete  establishment  of  his 
church,  thought  proper  to  communicate,  by  miracle,  the  gift  of 
tongues  and  of  knowledge  *.  Will  it  be  said,  that  he  who  was  •  in 
nothing  behind  the  very  chief  apostles,'  acknowledged  that  he  was 
*  rude  in  speech,'  and  that  he  had  not  '  declared  the  testimony  of 
God  with  excellency  of  speech  or  of  wisdom  ?'     The  meaning  is, 

*  Acts  ii.  1—9.     1  Cor.  xii.  8. 10. 
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that  he  had  not  accommodated  the  Gospel  to  the  fastidious  ears  of 
a  Greek  auditory  ;  not  that  the  great  St.  Paul  was  incompetent  to 
display  with  appropriate  perspicuity,  elegance,  and  dignity,  the 
wisdom  that  distinguishes  the  Gospel.     *  Let  no  one,'  says  the  elo- 
quent Chrysostom,  *  rob  the  blessed  Paul  of  those  most  eminent 
honours  which  belong  to  him,  for  the  sake  of  sanctioning  his  own 
idleness.'     Were  it  required  to  equal  the  smoothness  of  Isocrates, 
the  weight  and  energy  of  Demosthenes,  the  grave  and  majestic 
language  of  Thucydides,  together  with  the  sublimity  of  Plato,  I 
would  adduce  the  writings  of  St.  Paul.     How  did  he   *  confound 
the  Jews  that  dwelt  at  Damascus,'  and  triumph  in  '  dispute  against 
the  Grecians,'  before  he  wrought  his  miracles  }     Was  not  the  Are- 
opagite  induced  to  embrace  the  Gospel,  simply  from  hearing  him 
discourse  ?     What  did  this  great  man  in  Thessalonica,  arid  in  Co- 
rinth ?     What  in  Ephesus,  and  in  Rome  ?     Why  should  I  spend  my 
time  in  narrating  the  disputations  that  he  held  with  the  Epicureans 
and  the  Stoicks  i     Since  it  is  evident  that  this  apostle  displayed  his 
eloquence  before  he  wrought  his  miracles,  and,  at  the  very  time 
that  he  was  working  them,  who  will  dare  to   call  him  ignorant? 
Him,  who  is  held  in  universal  admiration  for  his  splendid  abilities 
both  of  reasoning  and  of  eloquence  ;  wliose  writings,  like  a  wall  of 
adamant,  will  for  ever  inclose  and  defend  all  the  churches  of  the 
world*.'  "     Professor  Turner's  Introductory  Discourse,  p.  8. 

While  the  friends  of  the  Episcopal  Church  were  exerting 
themselves  in  different  parts  of  the  American  Union  to  raise 
funds  for  the  support  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary, 
Mr.  Jacob  Sherred,  an  opulent  citizen  of  New  York,  be- 
queathed the  residue  of  his  estate,  which  is  expected  to 
amount  to  60,000  or  70,000  dollars  (upwards  of  16,000/. 
sterling,)  for  the  instruction  of  candidates  for  holy  orders  in 
the  Episcopal  Theological  Seminary,  established  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  As  this  seminary  had  been  removed  from 
that  city  to  New  Haven  during  the  latter  part  of  the  testa- 
tor's life,  a  question  arose  whether  this  general  Seminary 
was  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  bequest,  or  whether  it  should 
go  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theological  School,  then  ex- 
isting in  New  York.  It  was  finally  agreed  to  refer  the  de- 
cision to  a  general  convention  of  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  which  was  specially 
held  for  this  purpose  at  Philadelphia,  between  Oct.  30,  and 
Nov.  3,  1821.  Before  this  convention  the  Right  Rev.  Bi- 
shop Kemp  delivered  his  sermon  on  the  manner  in  which  the 
Gospel  was  established,  and  the  Christian  Church  organized  : 
it  is  a  concise  and  well  written  discourse,  excellently  adapted 
to  tb©  occasion  which  had  caused  the  convention  to  be  held. 


Chrys.  de  Sacerd.  Jib.  ir.  §  6. 
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We  transcribe  a  few  concluding-  sentences,  which  will  shew 
our  readers  the  high  views  entertained  by  the  Bishop  of  the 
importance  of  the  sacred  office. 

"  With  regard  to  us,  my  Right  Rev.  and  Rev.  Brethren,  in  what 
a  responsible  situation  are  we  placed !  As  men,  we  must  feel  terri- 
fied at  the  very  thought  of  our  being  intrusted  with  such  a  dispen- 
sation !  As  ambassadors  for  Christ,  our  sufficiency  is  of  God. 
Our  high  commission,  we  must  zealously  and  conscientiously  exe- 
cute. The  duties  of  our  office,  we  must  faithfully  discharge  ;  and 
while  we  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  our  Divine  Master,  the  ?>ian 
with  all  his  little  turbulent  passions  must  disappear,  and  the  minister 
of  Jesus  Christ,  animated  by  his  spirit,  must  stand  conspicuous. 

*'  Then  will  our  Church  continue  to  be  a  model  and  a  light  to 
the  world  ;  and  thus  shall  we  be  the  happy  instruments  of  extend- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Christ ;  of  fixing  it  permanently  upon  the  ruins 
of  that  of  Satan,  and  of  saving  many  a  soul :  and  when  our  ministry 
shall  be  ended,  we  shall  receive  a  crown  of  glory."  Bishop  Kemp's 
Sermon,  p.  24. 

Much  apprehension  was  entertained  by  the  friends  of  the 
Church  in  America  for  the  result  of  the  deliberations  of  this 
convention  ;  the  event  proved  that  their  apprehensions  were 
groundless.  The  convention,  desirous  of  promoting  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Church,  throughout  the  Union  agreed  that  the 
General  Theological  Seminary  should  be  permanently  fixed 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  framed  the  following  constitu- 
tion for  its  general  government. 

"  I.  The  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church  in  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  be  permanently- 
established  in  the  state  of  New  York,  The  trustees  of  the  said 
seminary  shall  have  power,  from  time  to  time,  to  establish  one  or 
more  branch  schools  in  the  state  of  New  York,  or  elsewhere,  to  be 
under  the  superintendance  and  control  of  the  said  trustees. 

**  II.  The  management  of  the  said  seminary  shall  be  vested  in  a 
board  of  trustees,  who  shall  have  power  to  constitute  professor- 
ships, and  to  appoint  the  professors,  and  to  prescribe  the  course  of 
study  in  the  respective  schools,  and  to  make  rules  and  regulations 
and  statutes  for  the  government  thereof;  and  generally  to  take 
such  measures  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to  its  prosperity ;  pro- 
vided, that  such  rules  and  regulations,  and  course  of  study,  and 
measures  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  and  canons  of  the 
church,  and  to  the  course  of  study  for  candidates  for  orders  which 
is  or  may  be  established  by  the  house  of  bishops.  The  bishops  in 
their  individual  and  collective  capacity,  shall  be  visitors  of  the  se- 
minary, and  shall  see  that  the  course  of  instruction  and  discipline  be 
conducted  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provision.     The  trustees  shall 
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make  report  to  every  general  convention  of  their  proceedings,  and 
of  the  state  of  the  seminary. 

"  III.  The  board  of  trustees  shall  be  permanently  constituted  as 
follows: — The  bishops  of  the  church  shall  be  ex-officio  members  of 
the  board.  Every  diocese  shall  be  entitled  to  one  trustee,  and  one 
additional  trustee  for  every  eight  clergymen  in  the  same ;  and  to 
one  additional  trustee  for  every  two  thousand  dollars  of  monies  in 
any  way  given  or  contributed  in  the  same  to  the  funds  of  the  serai- 
nary,  until  the  sum  amounts  to  J  0,000  dollars  ;  and  one  additional 
trustee  for  every  10,000  dollars  of  contributions  and  donations,  as 
aforesaid,  exceeding  that  sum.  The  trustees  shall  be  resident  in 
the  dioceses  for  which  they  are  appointed.  They  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  diocesan  conventions  respectively,  to  every  stated 
general  convention,  who  may  confirm  or  reject  such  nominations. 
The  senior  bishop  present  shall  preside  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board  of  trustees ;  and  whenever  demanded  by  a  majority  of  the 
bishops  present,  or  a  majority  of  the  clerical  and  lay  trustees  pre- 
sent, the  concurrence  of  a  majority  of  the  bishops  present,  and  a 
majority  of  clerical  and  lay  trustees  present,  shall  be  necessary  to 
any  act  of  the  board.  Eleven  trustees  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 
The  trustees  shall  continue  in  office  until  their  successors  are  ap- 
pointed. In  the  interval  between  the  stated  meetings  of  the  gene- 
ral convention,  the  board  shall  have  power  to  supply  all  vacancies, 
from  the  dioceses  respectively  in  which  they  may  have  occurred. 

"  IV.  For  the  present,  and  until  the  next  stated  general  con- 
vention, the  board  of  trustees  shall  consist  of  the  bishops  of  the 
church,  and  of  the  twenty-four  trustees  of  the  general  Theological 
Seminary,  heretofore  established  by  the  General  Convention,  and 
of  fourteen  trustees  chosen  by  the  managers  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Theological  Education  Society  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
These  trustees  shall  exercise  the  powers  of  the  permanent  board,, 
as  detailed  in  the  foregoing  article,  and  agreeably  to  the  provisions 
thereof. 

*'  The  board  of  trustees  shall  always  meet  in  the  diocese  where 
the  seminary  is  established,  at  such  stated  periods  as  they  may  de- 
termine ;  and  special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  bishop  of  the 
said  diocese,  and  shall  be  called  by  him  at  the  requisition  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  bishops. 

•'  V.  The  professors  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary 
heretofore  established  by  the  General  Convention,  and  the  profes- 
sors in  the  Theological  Seminary  in  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
shall  be  professors  in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  hereby 
established  in  that  diocese. 

'•  The  board  of  trustees  shcill  have  power  to  remove  professors 
and  other  officers ;  but  no  professor  shall  be  removed  from  office, 
except  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  called  to  consider  the 
same  ;  nor  unless  notice  of  an  intended  motion  for  such  removal, 
aud  of  the  grounds  thereof  sliall  luivc  been  given  ai  a  previoui: 
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meeting  of  the  board.  The  nomination  of  professors  shall  be  made 
at  one  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  acted  upon  at  a  subse- 
quent meeting  ;  due  notice  being  given  of  the  object  of  the  said 
meeting  to  every  member  of  the  board. 

"  VI.  The  funds  and  other  property  and  claims  to  funds  or 
property  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  heretofore  esta- 
blished  by  the  General  Convention,  shall  be  vested  in  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  General  Seminary  hereby  established,  as  soon  as  an 
act  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Theolo- 
gical Education  Society,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  shall  vest  in 
and  transfer  to  the  same  Seminary,  all  their  funds,  and  other  pro- 
perty and  claims  to  funds  and  property — and  all  engagements  and 
responsibilities  entered  into,  or  assumed  by  either  of  the  said  insti- 
tutions, for  the  puroose  of  their  foundation,  consistent  with  the 
other  provisions  of  this  constitution,  shall  be  considered  as  binding 
upon  the  General  Seminary,  so  established  within  the  state  of  New 
York. 

*'  VII.  This  constitution  shall  be  unalterable,  except  by  a  con- 
current vote  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  of  the  General  Conven- 
tian,"     Journal  of  General  Convention,  p.  11. 

The  other  object  which  claimed  the  attention  of  this  con- 
vention was  the  settling-  of  the  constitution  of  the  "  Domes- 
tic and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  United  States."  Societies,  we  believe, 
are  established  in  most  of  the  North  American  dioceses,  for 
the  promoting-  of  Christian  knowledge  therein,  as  well  as  in 
the  neighbouring  states,  particularly  in  those  which  have  been 
newly  settled.  The  convention  of  1820  having  authorized 
the  formation  of  a  General  Society  for  domestic  and  foreign 
missions,  the  managers  proceeded  to  organize  it  accordingly, 
and  announced  its  formation  to  the  venerable  Societies  (in 
this  country)  for  promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  also  to  the 
Church  Missionary  Society.  The  correspondence  between 
the  secretaries  of  these  Societies  is  printed  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Convention. 

**  The  Constitution  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  So- 
ckty  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"  Art.  I.  This  institution  shall  be  denominated  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

"  Art.  II.  It  shall  be  composed  of  the  bishops  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  of  the  members  of  the  house  of  clerical 
and  lay  deputies  of  the  General  Convention  of  said  church,  for  the 
lime  being  ;  and  of  such  other  persons  as  shall  contribute,  by  sub- 
scription, three  dollars,  or  more,  annually  to  tlie  objects  of  the  in- 
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stitution,  during  the  continuance  of  such  contributions ;  and  of 
such  as  shall  contribute  at  once  thirty  dollars,  which  contribution 
shall  constitute  them  members  for  life. 

"  Members  who  pay  fifty  dollars,  on  subscribing,  shall  be  deno- 
nu'nated  patrons  of  the  society. 

*'  It  shall  be  the  privilege  of  the  subscribers  to  designate,  on 
their  subscriptions,  to  which  of  the  objects  domestic,  or  foreign, 
they  desire  their  contributions  to  be  applied.  If  no  specification 
be  made,  the  board  of  directors  may  apply  them  to  either,  or  both, 
at  their  discretion. 

'*  Art.  III.  The  society  shall  meet  triennially,  at  the  place  in 
which  the  General  Convention  shall  hold  its  session.  The  time 
of  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  at  five  o'clock, 
/;.  m. 

"  A  sermon  shall  be  preached,  and  a  collection  made  in  aid  of 
the  funds  of  the  society,  at  such  time,  during  the  session  of  the 
Convention,  as  may  be  determined  at  the  annual  meeting :  the 
preacher  to  be  appointed  by  the  house  of  bishops. 

•'  Art.  IV.  The  presiding  bishop  of  this  church  shall  be  presi- 
dent of  the  society  ;  the  other  bishops,  according  to  seniority,  vice- 
presidents.  There  shall  be  two  secretaries,  and  twenty-four  di- 
rectors, who  shall  be  chosen  by  ballot  at  each  meeting. 

**  Art.  V.  The  directors,  together  with  the  president,  vice- 
presidents,  and  patrons  of  the  society — who  shall,  ex-officio,  be 
directors — shall  compose  a  body  to  be  denominated  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
They  shall  meet  annually  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  except  in  the 
year  of  the  meeting  of  the  General  Convention,  when  they  shall 
assemble  at  the  place  of  the  meeting  thereof.  Nine  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  shall  be  necessary  to  constitute  a  quorum  to 
do  business. 

**  The  meetings  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  always  be  opened 
with  using  a  form  of  prayer  to  be  set  forth  by  the  house  of  bishops 
for  that  purpose,  or  one  or  more  suitable  prayers  selected  from  the 
liturgy. 

"  Art.  VI.  At  the  annual  meetings  all  missionary  stations,  ap- 
pointments of  missionaries,  and  appropriations  of  money,  and  all 
bye- laws  necessary  for  their  own  government,  and  for  conducting 
the  affairs  of  the  missions,  shall  be  made ;  provided,  that  all  ap- 
pointments of  missionaries  shall  be  with  the  approbation  of  the  bi- 
shops present.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president, 
or  by  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  as  often  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  into  effect  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  annual  meetings  of 
the  board  ;  at  which  special  meetings  seven  members,  including  the 
president,  or  one  of  the  vice-presidents,  shall  be  a  quorum  to  trans- 
act business. 

*'  The  board  of  directors^  whether  at  their  annual  or  special 
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roeetinge,  may  appoint  such  committees  as  may  be  necessary  or 
useful. 

"  Art.  VII.  There  shall  be  annually  appointed  a  treasurer  and 
two  members  of  the  society,  who  together  shall  be  termed  trustees 
of  the  permanent  fund. 

"  The  treasurer  shall  receive  all  contributions  which  shall  be 
made  to  the  society,  and  enter  them  in  detail,  distinguishing  be- 
tween what  may  be  contributed  for  domestic,  and  what  for  foreign 
purposes,  if  any  such  distinction  should  be  made ;  and  present  a 
statement  of  his  accounts  annually,  or  oftener,  if  required,  to  the 
board  of  directors.  He  shall  not  pay  monies  unless  on  an  order 
from  the  board,  signed  by  the  president,  or  in  his  absence  by  the 
senior  vice-president,  who  may  attend  the  meeting,  when  such 
order  is  given. 

"  Twenty  per  cent,  of  all  monies  which  shall  be  contributed,  to 
carry  into  effect  the  objects  of  the  institution,  shall  be  vested  by 
the  trustees,  in  their  own  name,  as  officers  of  the  society,  in  some 
safe  and  productive  stock,  to  constitute  a  permanent  fund.  The 
residue  of  the  contributions,  with  the  interest  arising  from  the  per- 
manent fund,  shall  be  appropriated  to  the  objects  for  which  the 
society  was  formed. 

*'  Art.  VIII.  The  board  of  directors,  at  their  annual  meetings, 
shall  take  such  measures  as  they  may  deem  proper,  to  establish 
auxiliary  societies  in  any  diocese,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  bishop  of  the  same  •,  to  secure  patronage,  and  to  enlarge  the 
funds  of  the  institution.  The  bishop  of  every  diocese  shall  be  pre- 
sident of  the  auxihary  societies  organized  within  it. 

"  Art.  IX.  In  any  diocese  or  district  where  there  is  a  bishop  or 
an  ecclesiastical  body  duly  constituted  under  the  authority  of  the 
convention  of  the  same  for  missionary  purposes,  aid  may  be  given 
in  money ;  but  the  appointment  of  the  missionary  shall  rest  with 
the  bishop  or  ecclesiastical  body  aforesaid.  He  shall  act  under 
their  direction  ;  and  shall  render  to  them  a  report  of  his  proceed- 
ings, copies  of  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  this  society. 

"  Art.  X.  The  board  of  directors  shall,  at  every  meeting  of  the 
society,  present  a  detailed  report  of  their  proceedings,  which,  if 
approved  and  adopted  by  the  society,  shall,  on  the  next  day,  be 
presented  by  their  president,  to  the  General  Convention,  as  the 
report  of  the  society. 

"  Art.  XI.  The  present  convention  shall  elect,  by  ballot,  the 
twenty-four  directors  and  the  two  secretaries,  provided  for  by  the 
^th  article,  to  act  till  the  first  stated  meeting  of  the  society  ;  and 
the  first  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  shall  take  place  at  Phila- 
delphia, on  the  third  Wednesday  in  November  instant. 

"  Art.  XII.  It  is  recommended  to  every  member  of  this  society 
to  pray  to  Almighty  God,  for  his  blessing  upon  its  designs,  under 
the  full  conviction,  that  unless  he  direct  us  in  all  our  doings,  with 
his  most  gracious  favour,  and  further  us  with  hit>  continual  help,  we 
cannot  reasonably  hope,  either  to  procure  suitable  p«rson»  to  act 
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as  missionaries,  or  expect  that  their  endeavours  will  be  successlul," 
— Journal  of  General  Conve/ttion,  1821,  p.  51. 

From  the  wisdom  and  piety  which  characterize  the  present 
house  of  Bishops,  and  the  other  Clergy  of  the  United  States, 
we  are  warranted  to  expect  the  most  beneficial  moral  and 
spiritual  results.  Though  they  have  hitherto  laboured  under 
every  possible  disadvantage  for  want  of  a  college,  they  have 
honourably  distinguished  themselves  in  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  faith,  particularly  against  the  Socinians.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  procure  an  accurate  account  of  the 
total  number  of  the  Clergy  of  this  branch  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  by  a  collation  of  the  list  annexed  to  the  Journal  of 
the  Convention  held  in  1820,  with  the  journals  of  several  of 
the  state  conventions,  as  they  are  termed.  The  following 
table  contains  the  result  of  our  researches,  which  we  do  not 
oflFer  as  absolutely  perfect ;  but  we  believe  it  will  be  found  to 
approximate  pretty  nearly  to  the  truth  ;  and  we  are  sure  that 
our  readers  will  rejoice  to  find  that  the  number  of  able  and 
learned  ministers  of  that  Church  is  so  considerable. 

Bisliops.       Clergy. 

1.  Eastern  Diocese 1  0 

Maine 2 

New  Hampshire  ••  4 
Massachussetts  ••  13 
Vermont ........     6 

Rhode  Island  •  •  •  •     7  32 

2.   Connecticut 1  42 

^.  New  York 1  76 

4.  Ncxo  Jersey • 1  13 

;-      C  Pennsylvania     1  30 

I     Delaware 0  4 

6.  Maryland 1  48 

^     C  Virginia    1  80 

I     North  Carolina 0  10 

8.  South  Carolina 1  28 

9.  Ohio 

Ohio   ; 1  5 

Georgia 0  3 

Kentucky    0  5 

Louisiana     •••  0  1 

Missouri 0  1 
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United  States,  we  adverted  to  the  excellent  spirit,  evinced 
in  the  pastoral  letters  of  her  Bishops.  We  have  now  to 
introduce  to  our  readers  the  "  Pastoral  Letter,  addressed 
to  the  members  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  by  the  Right  Rev.  A.  V.  Griswold,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Diocese."  This  letter  embraces  a  subject  of 
very  great  importance.  In  opposition  to  the  loose  and  inde- 
finite ideas  which  are  too  generally  entertained  at  the  present 
day  on  the  subject  of  baptism,  the  nature  and  obligation  of 
this  sacrament  are  stated  with  becoming  earnestness. 

The  remarkable  fact,  that  this  principle  is  admitted  and 
put  in  practice  in  all  human  governments,  is  very  properly 
alleged  to  shew  the  reasonableness  of  such  a  constitution  of 
things. 

"  Tn  a  temporal  kingdom  or  state,  every  child  is  born  subject  to 
its  constitution  and  laws,  no  less  than  if  he  had  given  his  free 
assent  to  every  institution.  He  owes  the  same  allegiance  to  the 
constituted  authorities,  is  under  the  same  obligation  to  regard  the 
laws,  and  to  serve  and  defend  his  country,  as  though  he  had  made 
that  country  his  voluntary  choice.  Should  he  be  accused  of  trea- 
son, or  of  any  infraction  of  the  supposed  civil  compact,  to  no  pur- 
pose would  he  plead  in  justification  that  the  laws  are  not  according 
to  his  mind  and  will.  Whatever  dislike  he  may  conceive,  or  dis- 
approbation he  may  express,  of  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, would  not  release  him  from  its  authority.  Now  if  this  be 
reasonable,  and  tends  to  general  happiness  under  human  laws, 
which  are  always  imperfect,  and  sometimes  unjust ;  how  infinitely 
more  so,  when  applied  to  the  divine  government,  which  is  per- 
fectly righteous,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  possible 
good,  both  publick  and  individual. 

"  If  we  extend  our  view  to  the  dispensations  of  God's  provi- 
dence, the  same  economy  evidently  pervades  the  whole.  What 
one  of  all  the  descendants  of  Adam  gave  his  previous  assent  to 
that  state  of  probation  in  which  the  first  man  was  placed?  And 
yet  the  '  death'  which  his  transgression  incurred,  '  has  passed 
upon  all  men.'  Though  we  cannot  see  the  reason,  or  though  we 
should  presumptuously  deny  the  equity,  of  this  dealing,  the/«c^  is 
evident  and  incontrovertible,  that  *  in  Adam  all  die :'  that  pains 
and  mortality  are  the  portion  of  infants,  not  less  than  of  those 
'  who  have  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression.' 
We  may  deny  the  fall  of  man,  but  the  miseries  of  life  will  con- 
tinue ;  to  whatever  cause  we  ascribe  them,  they  certainly  exist ; 
and  notwithstanding  all  that  we  can  say  of  the  innocence  of  chil- 
dren, many  of  them  will  suffer,  and  many  die. 

"  And  not  judgments  only,  but  blessings  also,  are  thus  dis- 
pensed. The  whole  work  of  redemption  is  wrought  by  the  sove- 
reign  power  of  God ;  not  by  man's  wisdom ;  and  wholly  without 
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our  previous  consent.  Did  men  devise  those  doctrines  of  life  and 
salvation,  which  they  cannot  even  behave  without  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  ?  Or  did  they  first  petition  that  God  would  send  them 
that  Saviour,  whom,  when  sent,  but  few  can  be  persuaded  to 
receive?  Yet  not  adults  only,  but  infants  are  redeemed  :  and  to 
the  Saviour's  praise  be  it  said,  '  Of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  God.* 
Is  there  any  one  who  is  not  justl)'  bound  to  love  and  praise  the 
Redeemer  ?  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  economy  of 
nature  and  grace,  that  children  may  be  taken  into  God's  kingdom 
or  church,  and  that  they  are  bound,  no  less  than  adults,  as  soon  as 
they  understand,  to  obey  its  laws,  and  observe  its  ordinances." 
Ibid.  p.  16. 

The  leading  consideration  which  he  impresses  on  his 
Clergy  is,  "  to  keep  constantly  in  view  the  great  object  and 
end  of  their  ministerial  profession,  to  induce  sinful  rnen  to 
embrace  the  way  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  build 
up  his  Church  in  the  most  holy  faith."  In  enforcing  this 
consideration,  the  Bishop  dwells  particularly  on  the  necessity 
of  holy  example,  and  personal  piety,  and  of  cultivating  pro- 
fessional learning,  and  also  on  the  manner  in  which  the  pub- 
lic and  private  duties  of  a  minister  of  the  Church  may  be 
most  successfully  performed. 

Where  every  part  is  excellent,  it  is  difficult  to  make  selec- 
tions :  but  we  can  not  pass  in  silence  the  Bishop's  firm  and 
manly,  yet  liberal  and  temperate  observations  on  the  duty 
of  holding  up  to  vieio  the  distinctive  principles  of  the 
Church.  To  the  firm  and  temperate  vindication  of  her  prin- 
ciples, both  in  doctrine,  morals,  and  discipline,  together 
with  the  piety  and  learning  of  her  ministers,  and  the  exem- 
plary conduct  of  her  private  members,  we  may,  under  God, 
ascribe  the  hitherto  gradual  but  certain  increase  (and  with- 
out incurring  the  charge  of  being  too  sanguine,  may  we  not 
anticipate  the  still  further  prosperity)  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  in  the  American  Union.  The  passage,  with 
which  we  shall  conclude,  is  rather  long;  but  it  is  in  many 
respects  so  applicable  to  the  state  of  our  own  Church,  and  it 
breathes  throughout  a  spirit  so  truly  amiable,  that  our  readers 
(we  feel  assured)  will  thank  us  for  it,  especially  as  we  have 
reason  to  think  that  ours  is  the  only  copy  of  the  Bishop's 
Charge  which  is  at  present  in  this  country. 

♦*  In  your  publick  ministrations,  it  will  become  your  duty  to 
defend  the  faith  of  the  Church  against  '  all  erroneous  and  strange 
doctrines  contrary  to  God's  word.'  It  is  a  delicate  duty,  and  will 
require  no  less  of  prudence  than  of  Christian  charity,  for  its  suc- 
cessful performance.  There  are  some  errors  so  gross  that  it  may 
be   best  to  confront  and  attack  them  openly  and  directly ;  but,  in 
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general,  errors  are  most  successfully  refuted  by  the  establishment 
of  the  truth.  It  is  diflScuIt  to  persuade  men,  when  you  publickly 
and  professedly  set  out  to  confute  them.  The  moment  you  declare 
war  against  their  doctrine,  they  place  themselves  on  tlieir  guard, 
and  feel  themselves  engaged  by  their  pride  and  self-love  to  defend 
it.  But  when  you  *  give  a  reason  of  the  hope  that  is  in  you,  with 
meekness  and  fear ;'  when  men  see  that  you  are  '  contending  for 
the  truth,'  rather  than  for  victory;  they  will  hear  you  without 
hostility,  if  not  without  prejudice.  While,  then,  you  bear  in  mind 
that  a  proselyting  spirit  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  and  are 
careful  that  the  temper  of  the  world  mix  not  itself  with  your 
zeal  for  sound  doctrine ;  while  you  refrain  from  usurping  the  pre- 
rogative of  God,  in  judging  your  brethren,  and  attempt  not  to 
prescribe  to  the  divine  justice,  whom  it  shall  exclude  from  divine 
mercy,  you  are  bound  by  your  vows  of  ordination,  as  well  as  by 
your  regard  for  '  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,'  to  contend  zealously 
for  this  truth,  and  to  use  all  proper  means  to  reclaim  men  from 
errour,  and  lead  them  into  those  paths  where  they  may  meet  toge- 
ther *  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  in  the  bond  of  peace,  and  in 
righteousness  of  life.' 

**  In  this  spirit,  my  brethren,  and  on  these  principles,  it  will  be 
your  duty,  on  all  proper  occasions,  to  hold  up  to  view  the  disihw- 
tive  pf'inciples  of  your  Church.  This  is  a  privilege  freely  exercised 
by  other  denominations  of  Christians ;  and  one  which  we  freely 
concede  to  them.  It  is  not  unreasonable,  then,  that  we  require  the 
like  privilege  in  return.  Indeed  it  is  only  by  a  free  declaration  of 
the  truth,  and  a  zealous  defence  of  it,  that  it  can  ever  be  propa- 
gated, or  even  maintained. 

"  It  is  by  these  means  that  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Connec- 
ticut has  acquired  her  growth.  A  century  ago,  she  numbered  not 
more  than  eighty  families  within  the  state.  She  can  now  count  as 
many  regularly  organized  congregations.  And  during  this  time, 
she  has  had  almost  every  thing  to  retard  her  prosperity,  and  no 
single  circumstance  to  advance  it,  except  the  excellency  of  her 
principles,  and  the  frank  avowal,  and  firm  support  of  them.  Were 
she  to  cease  from  this  course,  situated  as  she  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
respectable,  and  much  larger  denomination  of  Christians,  she 
would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Her  clergy,  as  well  as  the  laity,  would 
soon  become  ignorant  of  her  peculiar  doctrines,  and  then  indiffe- 
rent to  her  distinctive  character.  Under  these  circumstances, 
there  would  be  nothing  to  counteract  that  universal  law  of  nature 
by  which  smaller  bodies  gravitate  towards  larger  ones,  and  the 
Church  would  soon  be  merged  in  those  religious  communities  with 
which  she  is  surrounded. 

•*  Loving  your  Church,  then,  my  brethren,  and  attached  to  her 
distinctive  principles,  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  theu* 
excellency  and  importance,  you  will  not  think  you  have  faithfully 
discharged  your  duties  to  your  flocks,  unless  they  are  fully  in- 
structed in  them.     Nor  will  you  be  deterred,  by  any  false  delicacy. 
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from  publicly  avowing,  and  firmly  defending ,  these  distinctive 
principles,  whenever  it  may  be  done  with  propriety  axKj  advaotagc. 
In  pursuing  this  course,  you  will  not  be  led  of  necessity  to  make 
any  direct  and  gross  attack  upon  the  sentiments  of  other  religious 
denominations :  the  simple  display  of  truth  is  generally  the  ,bcs^t 
antidote  to  crrour.  Much  less  will  you  feel  yourselves  called  upon 
to  impugn  the  motives,  the  sincerity,  or  the  piety,  of  those  who 
may  conscientiously  differ  from  you.  By  the  manifestation  of  a 
Christian  temper,  and  the  exercise  of  a  judicious  moderation,  you 
will  evince  to  the  world  that  you  are  not  merely  contending  for  the 
dogmas  of  a  sect,  but  for  essential  doctrines  of  that  *  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  saints.' 

"  Liberality  of  sentiment,  upon  religious  subjects,  is  amiable 
and  commendable  in  the  sight  of  all  men  ;  and  is  moreover  a  high 
Christian  duty.  But  there  is  an  erroneous  principle  which  usurj^s 
its  name,  and  which  would  confound  all  distinction  between  truth 
and  errour.  This  spurious  liberality  pretends  to  consider  as  of  no 
importance  all  those  varieties  of  opinion  which  prevail  among  diffe- 
rent religious  denominations,  and  seems  to  demand  that  we  should 
regard  with  equal  estimation  the  widely  differing  creeds  of  all  who 
profess  the  Christian  name.  Such  a  latitudinarian  principle,  if 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  go  to  the  utter  destruction  of 
Christianity  itself.  There  is  one  denomination  which  rejects  its 
external  ordinances;  and  another  which  obliterates  its  most  dis- 
tinctive features — the  divinity  and  atonement  of  the  Saviour.  De- 
prive Christianity  of  these  characteristicks,  and  there  is  but  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  modern  deism. 

"  This  false  liberality  arises,  in  a  great  degree,  from  a  mistaken 
application  of  Christian  charity ;  from  extending  to  errours  them- 
selves, that  indulgence  which  belongs  of  right  only  to  ihe  persons 
who  have  unwarily  and  honestly  fallen  into  them.  Some  very 
pious  men  have  leaned  too  much  towards  this  mistaken  charity, 
■from  a  vain  desire  of  abolishing  sectarian  distinctions,  and  produc- 
ing a  greater  harmony  among  the  various  denominations,  who  pro- 
fess a  common  Christianity.  But  many  of  those  who  declaim 
most  loudly  in  praise  of  liberality,  and  are  the  most  zealous  advo- 
cates of  union,  entertain  no  thought  of  giving  up  their  own  pecu- 
liar sentiments; — they  merely  wish  others  to  adopt  them.  When 
brought  to  the  test,  it  will  appear  that  they  expect  all  the  conces- 
sion from  others,  and  consider  the  ground  on  which  they  stand 
themselves,  as  the  only  proper  basis  for  a  union. 
■'  "  It  were  much  to  be  wished,  indeed,  that  there  might  be  no 
diversity  in  the  faith  of  Christians;  since  there  is  but  one  Go'^pe), 
arid  one  Saviour.  But  while  men  remain  fallible  and  erring,  as  thejr 
are  at  present,  sueh  a  consummation  is  not  to  be  expected.  An 
enlightened  charity,  therefore,  will  not  exhaust  itself  in  futile 
attempts  to  abolish  the  differences  of  opinion  which  prevail  among 
the'difFere'nt  denominations  of  Christians,  but  will  rather  direct  its 

efforts  to  the  promotion  of  a  true  and  legitimate  liberality  of  sert- 
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tJment.  It  will  seek  to  make  them  '  kindly  afFectioiied  one  towards 
another,'  and  incite  them  to  a  mutual  toleration  of  each  others' 
peculiar  opinions.  In  the  spirit  of  that  law  which  requires  us  to 
*  do  unto  others  whatsoever  we  would  that  they  should  do  to  us/ 
it  will  call  upon  every  man,  freely  to  concede  to  others>  all  that 
liberty  of  conscience  which  he  requires  for  himself.  Such  '  long- 
suffering  and  forbearing  one  another  in  love,'  will  have  a  surer 
tendency  to  unite  Christians  together  '  in  tlie  bond  of  peace,*  than 
any  hasty  combinations  of  discordant  elements.  In  this  temper, 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  magnify  trivial  distinctions  among 
Christians ;  and  earnestly  endeavouring  ourselves  '  to  keep  the 
unity  of  the  Spirit,'  shall  '  grow  up  into  him  in  all  things,  which  is 
the  head,  even  Christ :  From  v/hora  the  whole  body  fitly  joined 
together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every  joint  supplieth, 
according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  measure  of  every  part, 
maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edifying  of  itself  in  love.' 
"^  '•  With  regard,  then,  to  our  union  with  other  religious  deno- 
minations, we  may  cordially  associate  and  co-operate  with  them  in 
all  secular  affairs ; — in  all  humane,  literary,  and  charitable  objects : 
nor  should  differences  of  faith  create  any  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
social  intercourse  and  good  neighbourhood  ;  but  in  objects  purely 
religious,  we  can  form  no  union  with  other  denominations  with 
which  we  are  surrounded,  without  either  abandoning  important 
principles,  or  incurring,  if  we  adhere  to  them,  the  imputation  of 
sectarian  bigotry.  While,  therefore,  we  concede  to  others  the 
same  right,  let  us  pursue  our  religious  and  ecclesiastical  affairs 
according  to  the  regulations  and  institutions  of  our  Church  ;  with- 
out any  mistaken  attempts  to  compromise,  in  matters  of  conscience. 
Nor  let  us  think  that  we  are  violating  any  principle  of  Christian 
charity  when  we  freely  avow  and  firmly  maintain  our  distinctive 
principles. 

"  The  first  and  most  essential  of  these  distinctive  principles  is, 
that  there  tvere  instituted  in  the  Church,  hy  Christ  and  the  apostles, 
three  distinct  grades  of  ministers,  with  the  exclusive  power  of 
ordination  in  the  first  grade ;  that  the  ministry  thus  constituted  has 
been  continued,  by  succession,  to  the  present  day ;  and  that  no 
man  or  body  of  men  possesses  the  right  to  alter  what  was  thus 
established.  With  regard  to  this  principle,  there  can  be  no  com- 
promise. It  must  be  inscribed  on  the  banners  under  which  you  are 
enrolled,  and  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  those  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  a  reference  to  those  historical  authorities  by  which  it  is 
so  fully  established.  The  support  of  this  principle  is  at  all  times 
important,  but  you  are  more  especially  called  upon  to  maintain  it 
at  the  present  period,  when  the  errours  and  extravagances  of  igno- 
rant and  self  appointed  teachers,  threaten  to  destroy  all  reverence 
and  regard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  ministerial  office. 

"  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  also,  call  upon  you  to  be 
faithful  in  explaining  and  inculcating  just  ideas  of  the  nature  of  the 
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Christian  Church,  The  fashionable  libcvality  of  the  day  would 
require  us  to  regard  every  self-constituted  society,  or  every 
assembly  professing  itself  to  be  Christian,  as  a  regularly  and  duly 
organized  Ciiurch  of  Christ.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  language 
of  Scripture.  The  Church  is  there  styled  the  *  body  of  Christ,* 
and  '  Christ  is  not  divided.'  '  There  is  but  one  body,  and  one 
spirit;  one  Lord,  one  faith,  and  one  baptism.'— Christians  are 
required  '  to  speak  the  same  thing,'  and  to  *  be  perfectly  joined 
together  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment.'  Divisions 
were  not  regarded  by  the  apostles  as  matters  of  little  moment,  and 
when  the  Corinthian  converts,  in  their  dissentions,  began  to 
arrange  themselves  under  the  party  names  of  Paul,  of  Apollos,  or 
of  Cephas,  they  were  severely  rebuked  by  the  great  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  and  warned  '  that  there  should  be  no  schism  in  the  body.' 
The  sin  of  schism  is  no  less  heinous  now,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  the  apostles ;  and  it  will  be  your  duty,  as  occasion  may  offer,  to 
unfold  and  display  the  true  character  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  a 
divinely  constituted  society ; — a  body  of  which  all  men  are  required 
to  be  members,  and  which  no  man  may  rend  asunder ; — and  to 
explain  the  true  principle  of  Church  unityy  by  the  essential  bond 
of  a  regularly  constituted  ministry. 

"  At  a  period  too,  when  very  crude  and  erroneous  ideas  prevail, 
concerning  direct,  perceptible,  and  irresistible  operations  of  the 
spirit  of  God  upon  the  hearts  of  men,  it  becomes  your  duty,  not 
only  to  declare  the  necessity  of  this  grace  to  enable  men  to  work 
out  their  salvation,  but  to  explain  what  are  the  true  means  which 
God  has  provided  for  conveying  the  gracious  influences  of  his 
Spirit.  You  will  explain  the  nature  and  efficacy  of  the  solemn 
sacrament  of  baptism,  by  which  we  are  first  brought  into  a  state  of 
regeneration,  and  dedicated  to  the  divine  Spirit — by  which  we  are 
incorporated  into  that  spiritual  body,  the  church,  of  which  Christ  is 
the  head,  to  which  the  Holy  Spirit  is  freely  communicated,  and  to 
which  all  the  promises  of  the  Gospel  are  tendered.  You  will  teach 
the  obligation  and  the  utility  of  the  rite  of  Confirmation,  as  a  sign 
of  God's  grace  and  goodness  to  his  youthful  disciples.  In  an 
especial  manner,  you  will  inculcate  the  efficacy  of  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper,  as  a  gracious  mean  by  which  he  conveys  to 
his  Church  the  renewing  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  you 
will  also  enforce  the  duty  of  prayer,  and  pious  reflection  ;  of  read- 
ing, hearing,  and  meditating  on  the  Word  of  God,  as  appointed 
and  salutary  means  of  grace. 

"  He  only  who  lives  in  the  diligent  and  faithful  use  of  these 
appointed  means  of  grace,  conforms  to  the  plan  of  salvation  laid 
down  in  the  Gospel ;  these  are  the  only  revealed  modes  of  com- 
munication (since  miracles  have  ceased)  between  earth  and  hea- 
ven; and  he  who  thus  seeks  God,  in  the  services  of  his  Church, 
and  seeks  him  in  sincerity,  will  find  that  his  *  labour  will  not  be  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.' 

*'  Brethren,  I  have  yet  much  to  say,  but  I  fear  that  I  have 
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already  trespassed  upon  your  patience.  I  would  therefore  close, 
by  once  more  pressing  upon  you  the  consideration  with  which  I 
commenced  this  discourse  : — keep  constaiitly  in  view  the  great  object 
and  end  of  your  ministry— to  fersuade  sinful  men  to  embrace  the  way 
of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  build  uj)  his  Church  in  the  most 
holy  faith. 

"  You  are  '  stewards  of  the  mysteries  of  God:' — see  then  that 
you  be  *  found  faithful.'  You  are  ministers  of  a  true  and  aposto- 
lick  Church : — •  Keep  that  which  is  committed  to  your  charge.* — 
Do  you  ask,  *  Who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  V  *  You  know  in 
whom  you  have  believed' — his  strength  will  be  sufficient  for  you,' — 
What  though  your  labours  be  arduous  and  manifold  ? — '  They  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness,  shall  shine  as  the  stars,  for  ever  and 
ever ! — '  Nothing,'  says  St.  Austin,  '  can  be  more  laborious,  more 
difficult,  or  more  aiwfQlly  responsible,  than  the  ministry  of  the 
Gospel ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  blessed,  if  we  do  our  duty 
according  to  the  commandment  of  the  Lord.'  "     Ibid,  p,  305. 

While  this  article  was  preparing-  for  the  press,  we  received 
intelligence  that  Bishop  Browneli  has  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  publishing  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer;  accompanying  the  text  with  copious  annotations, 
partly  historical  and  explanatory,  but  chiefly  of  a  practical 
nature,  to  make  it  a  useful  family  prayer  book."  Bishop 
White  (the  senior  bishop  of  the  Anglo-American  Episcopal 
Church)  has  promised  his  assistance  in  noticing  all  the  altera- 
tions which  have  been  made  from  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  England,  together  with  the  considerations  on  which  they 
were  founded.  In  this  country,  the  very  valuable  edition  of 
the  Common  Prayer  Book,  with  Annotations  by  the  Bishop 
of  Killaloe,  renders  such  a  work  as  this  is  unnecessary :  but 
in  the  United  States  of  America  it  must  be  of  the  greatest 
value,  and  the  known  learning  and  piety  of  Bishops  Brow- 
neli and  White,  afford  a  pledge  for  the  respectability  of  the 
work.  We  shall  seize  the  earliest  opportunity  of  presenting 
an  account  of  it  to  our  readers. 


Art.  III.  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Trial  of  James  MacJs^ 
coull,  or  Moffat,  who  died  in  the  County  Jail  of  Edinburgh, 
o7i  the  22d  December,  1S20 ;  containing  a  full  Account  of 
his  Trial  before  the  Jury  Court,  and  High  Court  of  Jus- 
ticiary, at  Edinburgh,  for  Robbing  the  Branch  of  the 
Paisley  Union  Bank  at  Glasgow  of  Twenty   Thousand 
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Pounds.  Illustrated  with  Notes,  Anecdotes,  and  a  Pot-* 
trait.  With  an  AppendiXf  containing  Mr.  DenovanS 
Journalfrom  Glasgow  to  London  in  Trace  of  the  Rohberyt 
and  other  Curious  Papers.  8vo.  pp.  326.  8s.  6d.  Long- 
man &  Co.    1822. 

If  the  memory  of  tho  arch-rogue,  of  whom  these  pages  con- 
tain the  history,  had  been  at  all  likely  to  be  *'  interred  with 
his  bones,"  we  should  perhaps,  have  been  unwilling  to  disturh 
its  repose :  but  the  single  paragraph  which  has  fallen  from 
the  pen  of  the  author  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  having  suffi- 
ciently secured  an  immortality  of  remembrance  to  **  Jim 
MackcouU,"  there  can  be  no  harm  in  permitting  ourselves  to 
touch  upon  some  of  that  evil  which  henceforward  is  sure  to 
'*  live  after  him."  The  volume  before  us  is  confusedly  put 
together  ;  and  occasionally,  is  not  quite  in  the  best  taste :  but 
it  contains  much  curious  matter.  Its  interest  arises  less  from 
the  peculiar  adventures  of  the  hero,  whose  villainy,  at  best, 
was  but  of  a  vulgar  stamp,  than  from  the  singular  legal  pro- 
ceedings to  which  his  case  gave  birth  :  and  it  is  to  these,  and 
to  his  effrontery,  which  it  must  be  confessed  was  of  no  com- 
mon nature,  rather  than  to  any  such  ingenuity  as  distinguished 
Guzman  d'Alfarache  and  Hardy  Vaux,  that  Mackcoull  owes 
his  biographical  elevation. 

James  Mackcoull  was  born  in  London,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Sepulchre ;  and  such  was  his  instinctive  attachment  to  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  that  the  entire  labours  of  an  active  life 
seem  to  have  been  dedicated  to  the  single  purpose  of  endea- 
vouring to  secure  his  decease  also  in  the  parish  which  gave 
him  birth.  He  first  drew  breath  in  the  year  17G3.  His 
father  was  a  pocket-book  maker,  and  a  marshal's  man  ;  not 
fortunate  in  his  business,  but  of  unblemished  character.  It 
was  from  his  mother  that  the  peculiar  tastes  which  marked 
all  the  childron  Were  more  immediately  derived. 

Three  sons  and  one  daughter  were  the  issue  of  this  alliancCii 
and  the  dispositions  and  pursuits  of  each  were  thoroughly 
german  to  the  other.  The  eldest,  John,  was  bred  a  law  sta- 
tioner ;  but  instinct  soon  led  him  to  a  more  liberal  profession. 
In  1807  he  was  tried  at  Stafford  for  stealing  a  parcel  from  the 
Edinburgh  mail,  and  forging  indorsations  on  and  negotiating 
four  bills  of  exchange.  In  1810  he  published  a  book,  entitled 
Abuses  ofJustide,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  "  re- 
linquished all  criminal  pursuits."  This  frank  declaration  was 
not  received  at  Bow-street  with  the  credit  which  its  autljor 
'fekpected  ;  and  he  was  so  frequently  repulsed  i^  his  attempts 
'  to  enter  places  of  public  amusement,  that  he  was  compelled 
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in  self-defence,  on  one  occasion,  to  address  the  following 
Bill  of  Health  to  the  sitting  Magistrates. 

3  pENTLEMBN — I  beg  leave  to  inform  you,  that  I  am,  with  my 
Wife,  gone  to  the  theatre,  Covent  Garden.  I  take  this  step  in  order 
to  prevent  any  ill-founded,  malicious  construction.  Trusting  that 
I  am  within  the  pale  of  safety,  and  that  my  conduct  will  ever  insure 
me  the  protection  of  the  magistracy,  I  remain,  Gentlemen,  with  all 
due  respect, 

Your  most  obedient  very  humble  servant, 

John  Mackcouli,.*' 

The  career  of  o.  family  man  is  very  like  that  of  a  courtezan, 
and,  in  middle  life  the  tliief,  for  the  most  part,  finds  it  his  in- 
terest to  become  informer.  In  this  honourable  calling  John 
spent  some  of  his  meridian  years;  and,  having  acquired  suffi- 
cient funds  to  open  a  public-house,  first  at  Lewisham,  and 
afterwards  at  Hayes,  he  played  the  tapster,  till  the  numerous 
darjng  burglaries  which  were  committed  in  the  neighbourhood 
deprived  him  of  his  licence.  In  this  difficulty  he  resorted  to 
the  no  less  profitable  trade  oiletling  lodgings  in  London ;  and 
the  occupation  of  three  houses,  all  of  which,  he  says,  "  were 
conducted  in  the  most  discreet  and  orderly  manner,"  soon 
enabled  him  to  establish  the  Apollo  Lihrary,  which  he  still 
keeps  at  Worthing,  in  conjunction  with  a  widely  different 
institution  in  the  purlieus  of  Fleet-market. 

The  youngest  brother,  Benjamin,  was  a  youth  of  infinite 
promise,  but  less  fortunate  than  the  elder  scions  of  the  house 
of  Mackcoull.  In  his  boyhood  he  was  the  darling  hope  of  bis 
mother,  and  among  his  professional  competitors  was  acknow- 
ledged to  be  facile  princeps.  A  robbery  at  tlie  theatres  in 
1786  occasioned  his  early  removal ;  and  the  Judge  before 
whom  he  was  convicted,  when  applied  to  to  extend  mercy  to 
Brace,  the  companion  of  Benjamin's  final  achievement,  deli- 
vered a  sufficient  testimony  in  favour  of  the  latter's  just  claim 
to  the  honours  which  he  reaped  at  the  debtor's  door — 
"  Brace,"  said  the  learned  Judge,  "  deserves  to  be  hanged, 
were  it  for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  in  company  with 
Ben  Mackcoull." 

'  ;  J^or  did  the  blood  of  the  Mackcoulls  degenerate  when  it 
rolled  in  female  veins.  Mrs.  Ann  Wheeler,  the  daughter, 
was  a  frequent  visitor  of  the  several  houses  of  correction: 
and  it  was  not  an  unusual  sight  to  see  two  generations  of  this 
distinguished  family  employed  on  the  same  block  at  the  same 
moment.  The  robbery  of  Messrs.  Foulden  and  Stratton  led 
Mrs.  Wheeler  (or  Mrs.  Green  as  she  was  then  called)  to  two 
years  imprisonment :  and  after  her  enlarg^jdigni^jehe  did  not 
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ioDg-  outlive  her  venerable  darti.  The  old  lady,  (or,  as  slie  was 
,  plavlully  designated  by  her  son  James,  old  Gunpowder  J  was 
noted  for  her  dexterity  in  shonliCting  :  and,  as  she  approached 
the  term  of  ninety  years,  employed  herself  in  a  branch  of  bu- 
siness more  adapted  to  the  slowness  of  foot  which  residled 
from  her  advanced  age,   but  which  still  required  no  little 
.  quickness  of  eye,  and  niceiiess  of  fingering — the  kitten  rig,  or 
stealing  pots  from  public  houses. 
J      Peculiar  interest  always  attaches  to  the  early  acts  of  those 
.  who  in  after  times  are  to  be  trumpeted  by  fame :  and  we  are 
glad  to  present  our  readers  with  the  first  recorded  success  of 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  volume,  to  whom  we  now  ap- 
proach.     A   canvass  bag  of  halfpence  attached   to  a  cat's 
meat  barrow,  attracted  James  MackcouU's  notice  while  yet  a 
hoy,  and,  by  blowing  snufl'  in  the  owner's  eyes,  he  effected  a 
transfer  of  the  properly.     This  snuff  racket  with  clicking  and 
;7u?i^c7ii/2'7  (stealing  hats  from  gentlemen's  heads  and  shawls 
.from  ladies  shoulders)  continued  for  some  years  to  form  the 
^-  chief  amusements  of  Jim's  pubescence,  a>id  perfected  him  in 
the  minor  branches  of  Newgate  education.     The  robbery  of 
an  undertaker  in  St.  James's  Park,  which  was  executed  with 
more  daring  than  prudence,  compelled  him  to  retire  from 
Loudon.  His  father,  in  order  to  secrete  him  from  the  pursuit 
of  the  police,  gladly  placed  him  on  board  the  tender ;  and  he 
served  in  the  navy  for  nine  years,  if  not  without  offence  at 
least  without  detection. 
,-j,,;  On  his  return  to  England  he  renewed  his  youthful  pursuits 
with  great  success  :  and  at  twenty-eight  years  of  age  he  en- 
tered into  the  bands  of  marriage  with   a  lady  who  kept  a 
^lodging-house.     This  house  soon  became  a  celebrated  depot 
,j .  for  stolen  goods  ;  and  its  notoriety  at  length  induced  its  pro- 
prietor to  try  a  temporary  retreat.     The  minor  clergy  (as  the 
.  juvenile  thieves  were  then  called)  used  to  bring  all  their  booty 
,,,_  to  Mackcoull ;  and  the  property  thus  obtained  was  disposed 
'y.  of  in  a  recess,  formed  by  shutting  up  a  window,  (hence,  in  al- 
lusion to  the  tax,  facetiously  denominated   Pitt's  picture)  so 
■^  curiously  covered  in,  pannelled  over,  and  papered,  that  it 
,.  long  defied  the  Argus-eyed  officers.    Hamburgh  was  the  spot 
p    selected  for  MackcouU's  delegation  ;  and  there  in  the  spring 
of  1802,  having  assumed  the  name  of  Moffat,  he  contrived  not 
.     only  to  support  himself  by  the  gaming  table,  but  to  remit  large 
|jr  bills  to  his  wife  in  London.     After  twelve  months  residence 
,,,^, Jje  took  out  a  burger  brief,  or  burgess  ticket,  and  nominally 
established  himself  as  an  agent  for  goods  intended  for  Leip- 
^^,  zig  fair.     In  1804  he  decamped  from  Hamburgh,  being  sus- 
pected of  a  robbery  at  the  theatre.     At  Rotterdam  he  spent 
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nine  months,  but  with  unusual  ill  fortune :  losing  his  money 
at  play,  and  incurring  a  load  of  debt,  which  obliged  him,  after 
a  second  passing  visit  to  Hamburgh,  to  embark  again  for 
England.  Loudon  was  too  hot  a  residence  for  more  than  a 
few  days  ;  and  he  resolved  to  enter  upon  untried  ground  in 
the  northern  districts  of  the  kingdom. 

In  Edinburgh  he  lived  in  retirement  till  he  was  detected, 
in  1806,  in  picking  pockets  at  the  theatre.  He  escaped,  but 
bore  about  him  for  life  the  mark  of  a  blow  on  his  head  re- 
ceived in  the  scuffle.  Some  suspicion  seems  to  attach  to  him 
as  the  murderer  of  William  Begbie,  porter  to  the  Belfast 
Linen  Company,  who  was  stabbed  in  the  winter  of  this  year, 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and  robbed  of  bank  notes  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  5000/.  As  far  as  we  can  determine,  the 
charge  has  little  to  support  it;  and  rests  chiefly  on  Mack- 
couU's  disappearance  (his  taking  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  he  termed  it)  immediately  after  the  murder.  Dublin  was 
his  next  residence  for  a  year.  There  he  lived  in  plenty,  and 
without  attracting  attention,  though  it  is  evident  he  was  dili- 
gently employed ;  till  he  was  again  discovered  in  picking  a 
pocket  in  the  theatre,  of  a  bag  containing  ninety-six  guineas. 
The  prosecutor  died  before  the  commencement  of  the  sessions, 
iud  Captain  Moffat  accordingly  was  discharged. 

On  his  return  to  Edinburgh  he  gave  out  that  he  had  dis- 
covered anew  process  for  staining  leather  :  but  in  a  short  time 
ht  was  apprehended  once  more  for  his  old  offence  of  picking 
pockets  in  the  theatre,  committed  to  prison  for  six  months, 
ana  at  length,  strange  to  say,  discharged  without  prosecution. 
We  next  find  him  in  Stirling  jail  for  smashing  forged  notes  ; 
and  soon  after  in  custody,  with  the  notorious  Huffey  White, 
for  having  in  his  possession  instruments  of  housebreaking 
which  were  to  have  been  employed  in  entering  the  Chester 
bank. 

White  was  restored  to  the  hulks  from  which  he  had  broken 
loose ;  and  Mackcoull,  after  six  months  confinement,  having 
assisted  him  in  a  second  escape,  set  off  with  him,  and  another 
friend,  Mr.  Harry  French,  to  do  business  with  the  Paisley 
bank.  By  the  assistance  of  Scoltock,  a  blacksmith  in  Lon- 
don, who  furnished  them  with  proper  implements,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  breaking  into  the  strong  closet,  and  carrying  off  a 
booty  of  20,000/.  Out  of  this  sum  Mackcoull  thought  it  ne- 
cessary in  the  first  instance  to  account  to  his  comrades  for 
only  16,000/. ;  and  on  depositing  the  notes  with  a  celebrated 
pugilist,  Bill  Gibbons,  who  keeps  a  banking  firm  on  such  oc- 
casions, he  subtracted  more  than  2000/.  in  addition.  White 
was  almost  instantly  apprehended,  and,  in  order  to  save  His 
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life,  a  negociation  was  entered  into  for  the  return  of  the  no^tek'. 
The  conditions  were  a  free  pardon  for  breaking  from  the 
hulks  and  no  notice  of  the  late  robbery.  On  this  agreement 
the  sum  of  11,941/.  was  restored  to  the  agent  of  the  bank, 
who  had  I'elt  confident  that  he  should  recover  the  whole. 

Mackcoull  was  now  possessed  of  8000/.  out  of  which  he  had 
chealed  his  companions  in  iniquity.  They,  though  pardoned 
for  their  escape  iVom  the  hulks  which  subjected  them  to  ca- 
pital punishment,  were  still  under  sentence  of  transportation : 
White  was  soon  placed  in  his  former  abode :  French,  who  was 
yet  at  large,  meditated  revenge  against  Mackcoull ;  and  in 
consequence  of  information  given  by  the  latter  was  sent  off 
in  a  few  months  for  New  South  Wales. 

Mackcoull's  retreat  was  at  length  discovered,  and  he  was 
forwarded  to  Glasgow  in  April,  1812.  The  declaration  which 
be  there  made  before  the  magistrates,  is  given  at  length. 
When  asked  if  he  was  in  Scotland  at  the  time  of  the  robbery, 
he  replied,  that  he  did  not  keep  a  diary ;  and  therefore  he 
eould  not  answer  as  to  any  precise  time.     Having  admitted 
that  he  had  been  two  or  three  times  in  Glasgow  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer,  he  was  interrogated  as  to  his  business 
and  answered,  that  his  commercial  concerns  and  connexions 
had  nothing  to   do  with  any  persons  present;   and  that  he 
would  not  hurt  or  wound  the  feelings  oi  any  gentleman  with 
whom  he  might  have  commercial  transactions,  and  therefore 
he  declined  mentioning  their  names.     One  of  his  friends  in 
Edinburgh,  he  said,  had  gone  to  the  West  Indies  ;  but  he  did 
not  wish  to  mention  either  his  name  or  the  names  of  many  gen- 
tlemen in  Edinburgh  whose  acquaintance  he  enjoyed,  for  the 
reasons  of  delicacy  formerly  alluded  to.     He  was  fully  com- 
mitted for  trial ;  and,  while  in  Glasgow  jail,    he  pretended  to 
be  ready  to  account  with  the  bank  for  the  balance  due  to  it,  as, 
far  as  was  in  his  power,  and  instructed  Mr.  Harmer,  his  soXU' 
citor,  to  pay  £1000  in  Scotch  paper  to  the  bank  agent. 
*•   The  statutory  period    for    bringing   him    to    trial  having, 
elapsed,  and  it  being  supposed   that  there  was  no  sufficierit 
•proof  against  him,   he  was  discharged  on  the  11th  of  July, 
1812,  and  immediately  returned  to  London.     Here 

'■'■  -"  He  actually  sued  Mr.  Harmer  for  the  s^lOOO,  alleging  that 
the  money  had  merely  been  lodged  in  his  hands  by  his  mother,  wha 
was  since  dead,  and  that  Mr.  Harmer  had  no  authority  whatever 
from  hm,  to  pay  it  away-  When  interrogated  as  to  this,  during  his 
judicial  examination,  before  Lord  Gillies,  he  declared, '  that  he  was 
successful  in  the  said  action,  and  had  costs  awarded  him  :  that  a  T^ 

Terence  was  made  as  to  the  amount  of  tl»e  sum  which  be  was  ea^' 
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•titk4  to  receive^  Mr.  Harmer  having  brought  forward  counter- 
claims, and  the  balance  found  due,  on  the  reference  to  the 
declarant,  was  between  two  and  three  hundred  pounds,  including 
.costs  ;  which  sum  the  declarant  actually  recovered!  ! !'  "     P.  i21. 

In  March,  1813,  he  made  a  trip  to  Edinburgh,  to  vend 
some  of  his  stolen  notes  ;  and  was  observed  and  apprehended 
by  Mr.  Denovan,  of  the  Leith  Police.  He  had  at  that  time 
purchased  bills  upon  London  nearly  to  the  amount  of  £1000, 
payable  to  Mr.  James  Martin ;  these  were  detained ;  but 
the  prisoner  himself,  after  three  weeks  confinement,  was 
once  more  discharged. 

An  affray  with  his  wife,  from  whom  he  lived  separate,  on 
his  return  to  London,  gave  him  six  months  lodging  in  New- 
gate. During  this  imprisonment,  HufFey  White  escaped  a 
third  time  from  the  Hulks ;  and  soon  afterwards,  to  Mack- 
couU's  great  joy,  was  executed  for  robbing  the  Leeds  mail. 
The  Paisley  bank,  upon  giving  bonds  of  indemnity  to  the 
British  Linen  Company,  and  the  Commercial  bank,  froni 
whom  our  hero  had  purchased  the  bills,  recovered  this  part 
of  their  property  ;  and  Mackcoull,  upon  his  enlargement,  set 
off  for  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope  of  regaining  possession  of  it. 

"  He  commenced  operations  by  calling  at  the  British  Linep 
Company  and  Commercial  Bank,  and  demanding,  in  the  most  im- 
perious manner,  restitution  of  the  bills  he  had  purchased  from  them 
for  his  friend  Mr.  Martin,  or  other  bills  in  lieu  of  them.  He  then 
wrote  a  fair  statement  of  his  whole  case,  which  he  laid  before  the 
then  Lord  Advocate  (Colquhoun  of  Kellermont)  :  but,  as  that 
learned  officer  did  not  feel  himself  bound  to  interfere,  he  went  in 
person  to  the  Council  Chamber  of  Edinburgh,  and,  to  use  his  own 
words,  '  expressed  the  utmost  indignation  and  surprise  at  the  pro- 
ceedings that  had  taken  place  ;  and  there,  in  presence  of  all  the 
persons  assembled,  demanded  restitution  of  the  bills  which  had  been 
most  illegally  takes  from  his  person.*  The  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  on  this  occasion,  and  the  unparalleled  effrontery 
he  displayed,  is  said  to  have  struck  every  one  dumb  with  asto- 
nishment. He  went  on  at  such  a  rate,  and  became  so  very  in- 
solent, that  the  city  officers  were  directed  to  turn  him  out  of 
the  chamber,  which  they  did."     P.   137. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  detail  the  tedious  quiddities  of 
Scotch  law.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  Mackcoull  brought  an 
action  before  the  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Edinburgh  against 
Mr.  Callander,  the  City  Clerk  ;  Mr.  Ponton,  the  Procurator 
Fiscal ;  and  Mr.  Smyth,  the  agent  of  the  Paisley  Union  bank, 
which  was  dismissed.  Next  he  brought  a  second  action 
pgainst  Mr.  Ponton  and  Baillie  Johnston,  in  which  the  first 
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was  assoilzied,  and  farther  proceedings  were  required  as  to 
the  second;  tbirdly,  he  raised  actions  against  Mr.  Cockburn, 
who  had  granted  the  warrant  lor  delivering  the  draft,  and  the 
cashier  who  had  received  them  ;  and  fourthly,  he  instituted  a 
suit,  by  tlie  magnanimous  name  of  a  Multiplepounding,  to  de- 
termine the  right  of  parties  to  the  bills  in  question. 

The  forms  of  the  Scotch  courts,  sorely  against  his  will, 
brought  on  the  necessity  of  a  judicial  examination,  notwith- 
standing the  forcible  objection  urged  by  his  Counsel,  against 
a  proceeding  which  appears  to  us,  in  every  view  of  it,  to  be 
most  inequitable.  It  was  well  said  of  the  defenders  (the 
Paisley  bank)  that  though  the  process  had  now  lasted  three 
years, 

"  *  Tlicy  had  not,  up  to  that  hour,  been  able  to  procure  the  slightest 
evidence  of  any  one  of  the  numerous  allegations  they  had  presumed  to 
ynahe  against  him  ;  but  were  compelled  at  last  to  refer  to  him,  tohum 
they  had  designated  a  thief  and  a  robber,  to  determine,  by  his  judi- 
cial declaration,  whether  thev  themselves  had  not  been 

GOILTr  OF  THEFT  AND   ROBBERY  !!!'  "       P.    146. 

The  examination  occupied  three  days,  during  which,  though 
frequently  hard  pressed,  he  fenced  most  dexterously  with  the 
interrogatories  of  the  defenders  counsel.  He  stated,  among 
other  things,  that  his  fictitious  friend,  James  Martin,  had 
lodgings  in  Swallow-street,  London  ;  but  that  he  had  forgot- 
ten the  number  of  the  house.  This  answer  was  truly  artful,  for 
the  greater,  part  of  Swallow-street  had  already  been  pulled 
down  to  make  way  for  Mr.  Nash's  alterations.  He  com- 
plained that  some  of  the  questions  "  might  lead  to  rude  en- 
quiries, disagreeable  to  the  feelings  of  those  at  whom  they 
were  addressed  :"  he  spoke  of  the  injustice  which  he  had  suf- 
fered from  the  Paisley  bank  :  and  at  length  refused,  without  { 
hearing  the  opinion  of  the  Lord  Ordinary  (which  was  given  in 
his  favour)  to  answer  any  other  question,  after  "  an  examina- 
tion so  tedious  and  so  little  to  the  purpose.^'  The  Session  rose  1 
"on  the  day  after  his  final  examination;  and  he  returned  to  1 
London  in  high  spirits,  confident  of  gaining  his  cause,  quite 
assured  that  he  had  said  nothing  to  criminate  himself,  and 
that,  at  so  great  a  distance  of  time,  the  bank  could  never  esta- 
blish his  guilt. 

In  181}),  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord  Sidmouth,  which 
Mr.  Grey  Bennet  might  take  as  a  general  model  for  all  the 
petitions  which  he  is  in  the  habit  of  presenting  from  injured 
individuals,  and  oppressed  innocence.  It  speaks  of  the 
inordinate  and  dangerous  power  of  the  Procurator  Fiscal,  an 
Officer  of  the  Crown.    It  complains  of  the  torture  of  unex- 
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ampled  persecution,  to  which  the  writer,  though  an  English- 
man, had  been  exposed  by  this  officer.  That  by  a  prostitution 
of  his  public  duties,  he  (Maciccoull)  had  been  illegally  impri- 
soned, stripped  of  his  property,  and  subjected  to  a  six  year's 
litigation  of  abuse,  irrelevancy,  and  calumny.  Then  ioilow 
some  remarks  on  the  saleable  nature  of  the  Procurator's 
Office,  and  his  unconstitutional  nomination. 

*'  The  high  and  extravagant  price  given,  almost  monthly,  by  culprit 
offi-nders,  and  Scottish  bankers^  to  the  Police  of  Bow- street,  for  fur- 
nishing and  sending  down  into  Scotland  some  ill-fated  Englishman^ 
whose  supposed  guilt  shall,  with  the  operation  and  abuse  of  Scottish 
law,  prevent  detection  in  their  more  legitimate  channels,  has,  I  sus- 
pect, rather  generated  than  suppressed  these  crimes.  No  crime 
has,  of  late,  become  so  frequent  as  that  of  robbery  of  the  Scottish 
hanks  ;  and  while  the  stale  averment,  that  the  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted by  Englishmen  entering  tlieir  Banks  with  false  keys,  is 
pleaded  to  Scottish  judges,  it  excludes  the  more  legitimate  pre- 
sumption that  the  pretended  theft  may  have  been  committed  by 
Scotchmen  entering  their  banks  with  their  own  keys.''     P.  288. 

The  letter  concludes  with  the  customary  fifth-act,  drum- 
aud-trumpet  flourish  of  Magna  Charta,  and  the  Habeas  Cor- 
pus Act;  earnestly  imploring  redress  and  justice,  and  de- 
manding relief  from  the  operation  of  an  odious  aad  corrupt 
authority,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  situation  of  the  bank  at  this  time  was  curious. 

'*  Unless  they  ppoved  Mackcoull's  participation  in  the  robbery, 
and  that  the  notes  with  tvhich  the  hills  were  purchased  were  part  of 
those  stolen  from  their  bank  they  behoved  to  deliver  up  to  Mack- 
coull the  said  bills,  amounting  to  ^^991  odd,  and  interest  at  5  per 
cent.,  from  May  1813 — to  lose  all  the  expense  they  had  been  at  in 
claiming  their  otvn  property,  and  pay  all  Mackcoull's  expenses 
(amounting  to  nearly  ^1000)  in  prosecuting  them,  besides  the  dis- 
grace of  losing  the  action — an  action,  we  believe,  without  a  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  any  court  in  Europe ; — a  public  depredator — 
a  convicted  rogue  and  vagabond — going  at  large  in  the  metropolis 
of  Scotland,  without  any  lawful  trade  or  employment,  denouncing 
courts,  magistrates,  and  private  individuals,  and  prosecuting,  with 
their  own  money,  in  the  supreme  court  of  that  country,  a  respect- 
able banking  company,  for  attempting  to  keep  a  part  of  their  pro- 
perty of  which  he  had  robbed  them,  and  which  was  actually  found 
in  his  possession.  But  this  was  not  all :  Mackcoull's  intentions 
were,  if  he  succeeded  in  the  Jury  Court,  to  follow  up  the  decision 
with  an  action  of  damages,  in  which,  it  is  the  opinion  of  many,  he 
would  also  have  been  successful !"     P.   185. 

On  the  11th  of  May,  1820,  the  three  following  issues  were 
tried. 
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**  *  1st.  Was  the  defendant  guilty  of  stealing,  or  carrying  away 
from  the  premises  of  tlid  said  Banking  Company  the  property 
charged'?'    :■     ■    ■■   .;  ir  .■:':.' i.   :v  i--'-.-.i  ■A'.^.y-^.-',  >vv.\  ^  ■■  r    ;:r  ( 

h*^  *■  2d.  Whether  he  received  the  money,  dr  any*  part  of  it  ?     '   ; ' 
*•  *  3d.  Whether  the  notes  found  on  his  person]  or  trjiced  to  his 
possession,   are  the  same  that  were  stolen  from  the  said  banking- 
house  ?'  "     P.  202. 

Mackcouil,to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  took  his  place 
in  Court.  The  trial  deserves  to  be  read  at  length.  By  the 
most  indefatigable  exertion,  Mr.  JJenovan,  whom  we  have 
before  mentioned,  had  succeeded  in  bringing  up  a  train  of 
witnesses,  who  identified  MackcouU  as  one  of  three  persons 
travelling  from  Glasgow  to  London  two  days  after  the  rob- 
bery;  and  detailed  a  variety  of  collateral  circumstances, 
amonnting,  in  the  aggregate,  to  the  strongest  proof  of  his 
guilt.  To  complete  the  evidence,  Scoltock,  the  blacksmith, 
upon  whose  absence  MackcouU  implicitly  relied,  vas  placed 
in  the  box.  '^ 

,.."  On  hearing  his  name,  IMackcoull  rose  from  his  seat,  and  at- 
tempted to  get  out  of  court;  but  the  crowd  was  so  great,  that  he 
found  it  impossible  to  reach  the  door  before  Scoltock  appeared. 
The  instant  he  saw  him  he  changed  colour,  and  sunk  by  the  side  of 
the  wall  in  a  kind  of  faint.  He  was  assisted  out  of  court,  and  diii 
not  again  make  his  appearance  for  some  time."  ^P,,.249.  »i| 

The  Jury  found  for  the  prosecutor  on  all  three  issues,' 
and  MackcouU  was  tried  for  the  robbery  before  the  High 
Court  of  Justiciary  on  the  19th  of  June.  The  same  facts  were 
proved  by  the  same  witnesses,  with  one  or  two  additions,  and 
a  verdict  of  guilty  was  recorded  without  hesitation. 

',^  "  On  being  carried  back  to  the  jail,  his  whole  stock  of  fortitude 
and  resolution  left  him.  He  appeared  to  be  overwhelmed  with  de- 
spair, and  observed  to  the  governor,  with  much  emotion,  that '  had 
the  eye  of  God  not  been  upon  him,  such  a  connected  chain  of  evi, 

dence  never  could  have  been  brought  forward.'  "     P.  274.  ' 

.1 

A  respite  for  a  month  was  received  for  him  on  the  Xivtl 
of  July,  and  three  weeks  afterwards  a  reprieve  during 
pleasure.  ,„  Avi^  ^uv>'   sisiLu  u 

'- -**  After  the  month  of  August,  MackcouU  fell  into  a  natural  de- 
cline, which  affected  his  mental  faculties  so  much  that  He  becarhe 
altogether  silly  and  childish.  He  was  haunted  in  his  sleep  b)'^  fright- 
ful dreams  and  visions,  and  frequently  started  up  with  such  dread- 
ful cries,  and  horrible  expressions  and  imprecations,  that  none  of 
the  other  felons  could  remain  in  the  cell  with  him.  He  was  visited 
occasionally,  not  only  by  the  regular  Ordinary  of  the  jail,  but  also 
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by  several  eminent  divines,  to  all  of  whom  he  behaved  with  becont- 
ing  respect,  but  generally  refused  or  declined  to  enter  with  them  on 
religious  subjects.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is  said  he  attributed 
this  obduracy  to  the  want  of  a  religious  education,  and  the  very 
slight  acquaintance  he  had  with  the  Bible.  Previous  to  his  death, 
he  was  so  much  emaciated,  that  those  who  saw  him  at  the  trial 
could  not  again  recognize  him  ;  wliile,  from  the  time  of  his  convic- 
tion, it  was  remarked,  that  his  hair  began  to  change  colour : — At 
that  period  it  was  jet  black,  but,  in  the  course  of  tliree  months,  it 
became  silver  grey.  He  died  in  the  County  Jail  of  Edinburgh,  on 
the  22d  day  of  December,  1820,  and  was  decently  interred,  at  the 
expense  of  his  wife,  in  the  Calton  Burying-ground."     P.  279. 

Mr.  Denovaa's  journal  of  his  expedition  to  London,  in 
order  to  obtain  evidence,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  is  a  most 
curious  document:   and  we  know  not  whether  most  to   be 
struck,  by  the  sagacity  of  the  inquirer,  or  the  many  sin- 
gular accidents  (if  we  must  so  call  them)  by  which  he  was 
enabled   to    connect   the   links   of  his   chain    of    evidence. 
Mackcoull  indeed,  in    the  course    of  his  journey,   appears 
to  have  behaved  with  extraordinary  want  of  caution,   dis- 
playing the   notes   with    a  degree   of  hardihood,    which   is 
only   to   be  accounted  for  by  the  flush    of  triumph   which 
he  must  have  felt  at  his  recent  success.     At  Bow-street, 
Mr.  Denovan's  first  care  was  to  get  possession  of  the  false 
keys  which  had  been  already  found  in  Scoltock's  shop  ;  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  Lavender,  the  officer,  they  were  at  length 
discovered  in  a  back  closet,  which  is  the  customary  receptacle 
of  the  implements  of  crime.  In  this  blue  chamber  of  horrors, 
the  wished-for  box  was  placed  in  most  appropriate  company ; 
covered  by  the  bloody  jacket  and  the  maul  of  the  assassin  of 
the  Marrs  and  Williamsons,  and  the  poker  from  which  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Bonar  met  their  death.     An  account,  exceeding  £2000 
had  been  opened  by  Mackcoull,   under  the  name  of  James 
Ibell,  with  Messrs.  Marsh  andSibbald,  the  bankers.  The  ex- 
tract, which  Mr.  Donovan  obtained  from  the  books  of  these 
gentlemen,  presented  some  well  known  names.  Among  them 
were  Mackcoull's  brother,  sister,  and  two  mistresses  ;  Sutton, 
a  man   who  lives  by  melting  silver  plate,  and  altering  the 
names  and  numbers  of  watches,  {christening  and  hishoping), 
Goodman,    a  noted  coach    robber,  and  lugs,  the  ferocious 
butcher,  who  suffered  with  Thistlewood. 

We  need  not  draw  the  moral  which  the  life  of  this  unhappy 
-man  suggests.  It  is  given  in  a  few  words,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  memoir. 

**  His  whole  life  may  thus  be  considered  as  one  uninterrupted 
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career  of  villany  almost  without  a  parallel.  That  ho  did  not  expiate 
his  crimes  on  a  gibbet,  was  merely  owing  to  circumstances' 
which  are  not  worth  explaining; — but,  during  the  peridd  of  his' 
imprisonment,  he  suffered  many  deaths.  Of  the  fata!  tree  bespoke" 
without  fear  ;  but  the  dread  of  a  future  tribunal  paralized  his  under- 
standing : — lie  saw  and  trombli-d  at  the  approach  of  that  unerring 
shaft  which  no  earthly  ruler  could  control ;  while  the  horrors  of  his 
mind,  b)'  affecting  the  nervous  system,  accelerated  his  dissolution: 
— the  retrospect  of  his  life  often  obtruded  itself  with  new  modifica- 
tions of  insupportable  reflection — the  prospectof  futurity  he  could 
only  contemplate  with  fearful  apprehension  : — He  felt  the  wakening 
of  a  seared  conscience,  from  which  there  was  no  retreat — He  crawled 
about,  grinding  his  teeth — his  intervalsof  slumber  were  broken  and 
interrupted  with  the  most  frightful  visions  ;  and  he  saw  the  hairs 
of  his  head  become  grey  with  anguish  !  The  picture  is  too  hor- 
rible to  finish  To  religion  he  was  a  stranger — a  total  stranger  in 
this  hour  of  need :  he  felt  not  her  soothing  influence — he  cherished 
not  the  hope  of  forgiveness  or  mercy — Unhappy  man  !  he  looked  to 
God  as  to  a  cruel  and  vindictive  ruler,  at  whose  hands  he  could 
only  expect  the  full  punishment  of  his  crimes — his  resignation  was 
despair!"     P,  280. 


Art.  IV.     Sermons.     By  Edward  Malthy,  D.D.     Vol.  2. 
;  8vo.596pp.     Cadell.     1822. 

The  first  volume  of  Dr.  Maltby's  Sermons  has  already  fallen 
under  our  notice  * ;  and  we  then  endeavoured  to  convey  to 
our  readers  a  fair  and  candid  opinion  of  its  contents ;  neither 
passing  over  in  silence  those  passages  which  seemed  to  us  to 
require  animadversion,  nor  expressing  our  sentiments  in 
terms  at  which  the  learned  author  could  justly  take  oftence. 
We  remarked,  that  Dr.  Maltby  had  not  touched  upon  many 
important  points  of  doctrine,  which  the  subjects  he  had  un- 
dertaken to  discuss  seemed  almost  of  necessity  to  involve ; 
and  that  opportunities  which  might  have  been  usefully 
employed  in  clearing  the  sacred  text  from  difficulty,  or  illus- 
trating it  by  the  skilful  use  of  those  stores  of  theological 
learning  to  which  his  classical  attainments  afforded  him  easy 
access,  appeared  to  us  to  have  been  neglected.  We  are 
sorry  to  say  that  the  present  volume  does  not  supply  these 
deficiencies. 


*  British  Critic,  Vol.  xiv.  Nov.  1820.  ,;  SllW 
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Dr.  Maltby  lias  here  presented  us  with  a  second  seleclioit 
from  his  sermons,  consisting  of  Iwenty-fonr  discourses,  com- 
posed on  many  di(ferent  occasions,   and  delivered  to  congre- 
gations of  various  characters  and   attainments.      Seven   of 
them  were   preached   before   the  University  of  Cambridge, 
others  were  composed  to  serve  the  interests  of  charitable  or 
religious  institutions,  and  the  greater  part  were  probably  in- 
tended for  the  edification  of  a  country  parish.     But,  stranoe 
as  it  may  appear,    the  reader  would   be   disappointed   who; 
should  consult  these  volumes  for  evidence  of  the  reverend 
Preacher's  sentiments,  not  merely  on  those  controverted  ques- 
tions which  have  agitated  the  peace  of  the  Church  in  our  own 
times,  but  on  some  most  important  points  of  doctrine  which 
at  all  times  the  Church  is  bound  to  maintain,  and  has  main- 
tained  steadily,    and,    as    we  believe,    triumphantly.      Dr. 
Maltby  declares  himself  to  be  an  enemy  to  controversy  ;  and 
we  have  already  said  all  that  we  consider  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  choice  which  he  has  thus  made,  of  leaving  to 
others  that  earnest  contention  for  the  Faith,  which  some  of 
the  mildest  as  well  as  the  ablest  Divines  of  our  Church  have 
considered  it  to  be   their  indispensable   duty  to    maintain. 
But  surely,  controversy  may  be  avoided,  without  passing  over 
in  guarded,  and  sometimes  injurious  silence,  every  doctrine 
which  the  perversity  of  some,  or  the  prejudices  of  others  have 
made  the  subject  of  controversial  discussion.      The  great 
characteristic   truths  of  Christianity   may  be  plainly  incul- 
cated, without  adverting  to  the  doulDts  of  the  sceptic,  or  the 
misconceptions  of  the  heretic.     It  is  not  necessary  to  shrink 
from  the  delivery  of  the  whole  council  of  God  to  those  for 
whose  spiritual  instruction  we  are  bound  to  provide,  because 
that  counsel  has,    in  some  important  branches  of  it,   been 
made  the  subject  of  perverse  disputings,   by  men  of  corrupt 
minds,  or  insufficient  attainments.     We    now  complain  of 
what  Dr.  Maltby  has  omitted,  not  of  what  he  has  done.     We 
are   bound   to   receive    these    volumes  as   examples    of    his 
labours  as  a  Christian  teacher  ;    and  we  lament  to  say  that, 
from  such  teaching,  the  hungry  soul  would  sometimes  depart 
unsatisfied.     Of  moral  instruction  there  is  indeed  no  lack  ; 
but  if  the  morals  of  Dr.  Maltby's  parishioners  are  built  upon 
those  great  principles  of  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  which,  in 
our   estimation,  aftbrd  the    only  sure   foundation  on  which 
Christian  obedience  can  rest;  we  regret  that  he  should  have 
deemed  it  expedient  to  withhold  from  the  world  every  speci- 
men of  the  manner  in  which  these  piinciples  have  been  taught. 
We  have  read  this  volume  with  patient  attention  ;  nay,  we 
will  add  with  an  anxious  desire  to  find  in  it  some  explicit  de- 
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claralion  of  the  Preacher's  opinions  on  those  great  and  inter- 
esting doctrines,  on  which  he  did  not  touch  in  iiis  former 
publication  ;  but  we  have  looked  in  vain.  We  have  observed 
with  surprise  and  sorrow,  that  when  the  occasion  on  which 
the  Sermon  was  delivered,  and  the  text  which  was  chosen  for 
consideration,  seemed  to  promise,  and  to  require  a  clear 
statement  of  a  lundaraental  doctrine,  the  discourse  has  been 
either  entirely  devoted  to  the  examination  of  some  question 
of  inferior  importance,  or  wasted  in  unprofitable  generalities. 
In  the  line  of  teaching  which  he  has  thus  adopted.  Dr. 
Maltby  has  exercised  his  own  discretion :  and  we  have  cer- 
tainly no  right  to  call  him  to  account  for  the  mode  in  which 
he  has  chosen  to  employ  the  opportunities  afforded  him  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  of  setting  forth  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  mercies  of  redemption.  But,  regarding  him  as 
an  author,  we  should  ill  discharge  our  duty  to  our  readers 
and  the  public,  if  we  abstained  from  the  temperate  ex- 
pression of  those  feelings  which  the  present  volume  has 
awakened  in  our  minds.  The  omissions  of  the  former 
volume  are  not  supplied:  on  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant questions  which  the  enemies  of  Christianity  have 
ever  raised  to  perplex  the  weak  or  delude  the  ignorant,  we 
must  still  wait  for  an  unequivocal  expression  of  Dr.  Maltby's 
opinions,  On  others,  which,  though  not  perhaps  so  immedi- 
ately affecting  the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  Christianity, 
are  yet  highly  important,  he  has  spoken  with  less  reserve : 
and,  as  we  proceed  to  the  review  of  the  contents  of  his 
volume,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  our  unqualified  protest 
against  more  than  one  of  his  positions,  and  to  point  out  some 
unfortunate  deviations  from  the  received  opinions  of  our  best 
Divines.  In  discharging  this  disagreeable  part  our  duty, 
it  will  be  our  endeavour  to  avoid  every  expression  which  may 
irritate  or  wound*  We  hope  Dr.  Maltby  will  believe,  that  we 
have  no  personal  feelings  on  the  subject.  We  feel  a  high 
respect  for  him  as  a  scholar,  and  are  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  his  labours  in  that  capacity ;  and  it  is  with  concern  that  w0 
are  obliged  to  record  our  opinion,  that  his  exertions  as 
a  Divine,  as  far  as  they  may  be  estimated  by  the  contents 
of  these  two  volumes  of  Sermons,  and  thus  far  only  are  we 
acquainted  with  them,  do  not  appear  to  us  to  have  been 
equally  useful. 

-The  first  Sermon  to  which  we  deem  it  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  our  readers,  stands  third  in  the  volume,  and 
was  preached  on  Good  Friday.  The  text  which  Dr.  Maltijy 
has  chosen  is  John  xv.  12, 13,  14.  This  is  my  covimand- 
ment,  that  ye  love  one  another  as  I  have  loved  you.     Greater 
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iove  hath  no  man  than  this,  That  a  rhanlay  down  hu  lifefo^'^ 
hia. friends. . ,  Ye^ar.e  iily  frunds,  if  ye  do  whQt&qfemr  f  Gom<. 
mandyou.     After .«otne  introductory  remarks,  lie  thi^  states.^ 
the  topics  on   which  he  intends  to  dilate.     Tliey  are  first,  j 
"  the  happy  results  that  would  ensue,   if  our  blessed  Lord'sv 
injunction  to  mutual  love  were  more  generally  and  more  im- 
plicitly obeyed  ;"  and  secondly,  "  the  prevailing  and  effectual 
motive  which  the  text  supplies,  tor  obedience  to  our  Lord'*-; 
commandments,"     pp.  43.      No    person    will     deny,     that  ^ 
much  practical  instruction  may  be  conveyed  by  a  careful  dis- 
cussion of  these  subjects  ;  but  few  perhaps  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  Good  Friday  Sermon  which  is  entirely  devoted  tot 
their  consideration.     It  may  fairly  be  expected,    that  the 
great  doctrine  of  the  atonement  will  occupy   a  prominent , 
place  in  every  Sermon  preached  on  that  day  ;  and  that  thea< 
at  least,  if  not  at  all  times,  the  preacher  will  be  animated  by 
the  sentiments  of  the  Apostle,  and  desire  "  to  know  nothing,"^^ 
and  to  speak  of  nothing,  "  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  Him  crucirj, 
fied*."     The  members  of  the  Church  of  England,  if  they  are-, 
well  instructed  in  the  faith,  will,  on  this  solemn  fast,  returjcig 
disappointed  from  her  services,  unless  their  minds  are  led  to 
dwell  on  the  love  of  God  as  manifested  in  sending  his  Son,  ia 
whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  to  lay 
down  his  life  for  sinful  man.     They  will  desire  to  meditate  oa , 
the  blessings  of  the  atonement  ;  they  will  hope  to  hear  their 
spiritual   instructor   stating    them  explicitly,    and    drawing 
all  his  motives  for  love  to  God,  and  holiness  of  life  and  con- 
duct,   from  the   expectations  which  they  excite,   and   the., 
gratitude  they  inspire.    Such  however  is  not  the  line  of  teach- 
ing which    Dr.  Maltby  has   chosen    to  adopt.     After  some  ^ 
general  observations  on  the  first  head  of  his   discourse,  he 
introduces  the  second   to   his    hearers  with  the    following 
observations:  /jj 

•*  Wliatsoever  difference  of  opinion  may  unhappily  prevail  among- 
Christians  upon  the  subject  of  our  Saviour's  death,  all  surely  must- 
agree  in  this  important  point,  that  he  died  for  the  good  of  mankind.^ 
This  indeed  is  a  point  that  could  not  be  disputed  by  any  one,  whofi 
attended  to  the  general  course  of  Scripture  history,  to  the  decla- 
rations  of  our  Lord  himself,  and  to  the  concurring  attestations  of 
holy  Prophets  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  of  Evangelists  an4; 
Apostles  in  the  New."    P.  46,  g;fe 

In  support  of  this  position,  that  Christ  died  for  the  good  of 
mankind,  he  cites  Matt.  xxvi.  28.     John  vi.  51.     Mark  x. 
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45.     Romans  v.  G.     1  John  iii.  16.  23. — iv.  7.     And  be  then 
proceeds  thus : 

"  The  argument  insisted  upon  in  tlie  text,  and  so  earnestly 
repeated  by  the  beloved  Apostle,  is  briefly  this,  '  If  I,  your  Lord 
and  Master,  for  your  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  all  mankind,  am 
about  to  die  in  order  to  show  my  love  for  you,  and  to  do  you 
good  ;  you  are  surely  bound  to  keep  my  commandments.  But  my 
commandments  are  not  grievous.  1  desire  you  for  instance  to  do, 
whjat  surely  you  might  perform  vpithout  any  injunotion  from  me, 
and  for  no  other  reason,  but  because  it  is  both  becoming  and  pro- 
fitable to  yourselves.  I  desire  you  to  show,  in  every  reasonable 
and  practicable  way,  as  much  love  to  your  fellow-creatures,  as  I 
have  shown  towards  you.  Greater  love  (indeed  he  very  justly  ob- 
serves,) hath  no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends.  It  is  impossible  that  a  greater  proof  of  kindness,  of  love, 
can  be  shown  by  any  one  or  at  any  time,  than  that  he  be  ready  to 
suffer  death  for  the  sake  of  his  friends.  Yet  this  extraordinary, 
this  amazing  proof  of  affection,  I  am  ready  to  give  for  you. 
Therefore  you,  my  disciples,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  ought  to  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  aflPection,  approaching  to  this,  for  one  another.' "  P.  5 1 . 

It  certainly  appears  to  us  a  little  singular,  that  such  pas- 
sages as  those  to  which  we  have  above  referred  should  be 
cited  on  such  an  occasion,  merely  to  establish  a  point  on 
which  all  Christians  are  said  to  agree,  namely  *'  that  our 
Saviour  died  for  the  good  of  mankind."     Even  the  modern 
Socinians,   whose  belief  is  comprehended  within  narrower 
boundaries  than  that  of  any  other  body  of  religionists  who 
have  ever  assumed  the  name  of  Christians,  will  admit  this, 
and  will  probably  appeal  to  these  very  texts  of  Scripture  to 
justify  their  belief.      But  the  members  of  the  Church  of  j 
England  have  been  accustomed  hitherto  to  derive  from  them] 
a  much  higher  lesson,  and  a  much  more  important  doctrine  :| 
and  that  clergyman  of  the  established  Church,  who  ever  per- 
mits  this  lesson  and  this  doctrine  to  be  lost  sight  of,  orj 
neglects    any    proper    opportunity   of   clearly   stating  and 
strongly  enforcing  them,  will,  in  our  estimation,  but  ineffi- 
ciently perform  the  solemn  duty  he  undertook  when  he  was] 
'•  put  in  trust  with  the  Gospel  of  Christ."  * 

If  the  following  passage  may  be  deemed  a  sufficient  decla- 
ration of  the  doctrine  which  the  day  was  set  apart  by  the 
Church  to  inculcate,  we  would  not  willingly  deprive  Dr. 
Maltby  of  any  advantage  which  he  may  derive  from  its  being 
^Ibrought  under  the  notice  of  our  readers. 
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"  Jesus,  the  Son  of  the  Most  High  God,  came  down  from  heaven, 
condescended  to  our  infirmities,  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  ser- 
vant, spent  a  laborious  life  in  teaching  truth  and  doing  good ;  and 
finally  submitted  to  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  in  order  to 
work  out  the  salvation  of  man,  to  achieve  his  deliverance  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  to  redeem  his  soul  from  the  potoer  of  the  grave  *'. 
He  gave  himself  (in  the  energetic  language  of  the  Apostle)  for 
ovr  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  us  from  this  present  evil  tvorld,  accor- 
ding to  the  viill  (if  God  and  our  Father  +.  At  the  close  of  his  glorious 
and  beneficent  career,  this  great  and  admirable  Friend  of  all  man- 
kind points  out  to  his  followers  the  benefits  they  were  to  derive 
from  the  death,  which  was  then  hanging  over  him  :  *  Yet,'  added 
he,  *  I,  who  have  so  many  claims  to  your  attention,  I,  who  have 
such  an  irresistible  right  to  your  obedience,  only  lay  this  simple 
injunction  upon  you,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  yo.u* 
How  beautiful,  how  affecting  is  this  language  from  such  a  divine 
Teacher,  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  !  '  Touched 
with  compassion  for  your  infirmities ;  anxious  to  remove  your 
transgressions  ;  after  living  a  life  of  poverty  and  toil,  in  order  to 
show  3'ou  the  paths  of  life  and  immortality,  I,  the  Son  of  God,  am 
now  going  to  prepare  the  way  for  you  by  the  last  and  greatest  act 
of  kindness  that  J  can  possibly  perform,  -even  by  dying  on  your 
account.  What  I  ask  in  return  is,  that  ye  love  one  another ;  that, 
so  far  from  ever  thinking  to  do  evil,  ye  be  eager  to  do  good ;  that 
ye  be  not  only  not  inactive  and  cold  in  the  service  of  your  earthly 
brethren,  but  that  you  imitate  my  example  of  constant  good-will 
and  unwearied  activity  in  showing  it,  whensoever  an  opportunity 
of  doing  good  to  another  presents  itself  before  you."     P.  52. 

We  hope  we  shall  not  be  cousidered  as  severe  or  partial 
judges  if  we  say,  that  such  a  passage  as  this,  though  some 
of  its  expressions  can  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  sincere  and 
orthodox  believer  nothing  but  the  truth  which  he  so  carefully 
cherishes  as  the  foundation  of  his  hopes,  and  the  fountain  of 
his  consolation,  still  wants  something  more  to  render  it  a 
full  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  doctrine  to  those  who 
are  insufficiently  instructed  in  the  faith,  or  have  unhappily 
fallen  in  the  way  of  seducers.  They  will  perhaps  continue 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  bare  notion,  that  "  Christ  died  for 
the  good  of  mankind  ;"  and  will  derive  no  higher  instruction 
than  this  from  all  the  Scriptures  which,  speaking  of  the 
things  concerning  him  to  those  under  better  guidance  repre- 
sent him  as  God  incarnate,  paying  with  his  own  blood  the 
price  of  man's  redemption  from  sin  and  punishment.  But, 
it  may  perhaps  be  thought,  that,  in  other  parts  of  his  volume. 
Dr.  Maltby  has  been  more  explicit;  and  there  is  certainly 
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one  sermon,  tlie  tliirteentli,  the  text  of  which  would  lead  us 
to  expect  a  clear  and  satisfactory  exposition  of  his  sentiments 
on  a  point  which  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  plainly  stated. 

The  text  which  Dr.  Maltby  has  chosen  is  John  x.  24.  25. 
Then  caine  fhe  Jews  round  about  him,  and  said  unto  him^ 
how  long  dost  thou  make  us  to  doubt  ?  If  thou  be  the  Christ, 
tell  us  plainli/-  Jesus  answered  them,  I  told  you,  and  ye 
believed  not :  The  works  that  I  do  in  my  Father  s  name, 
they  bear  ivitness  of  vie. 

:X\x  the  begiiming  of  the  sermon  it  is  remarkedj  that 

^^.'  There  were  many  during  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  there 
have  also  been  in  subsequent  times,  who  were  inclined  to  dispute 
the  truth  of  his  pretensions,  and  doubted  whether  he  really  had  a 
commission  from  Almighty  God  to  instruct,  to  reform,  and  to  save 
mankind."     P.  222. 

And  we  are  told  that 

•*  It  was  natural  and  reasonable  that  such  doubts  should  exist, 
till  there  was  a  fair  opportunity  of  satisfying  them ;  and  that  no 
one  ought  at  that  or  at  any  other  time  to  be  censured  for  hesita- 
ting to  believe  such  an  extraordinary  fact,  till  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  truth  should  be  afforded  him,"     P.  222. 

'Dr.  Maltby  seems  to  have  overlooked  the  fact,  that  the 
belter  informed  Jews  did  not  doubt  that  our  Saviour  really 
"  had  a  commission  from  Almighty  God  ;"  but  whether,  in 
the  language  of  the  text,  he  were  "  the  Christ "  the  expected 
Messiah,  or  not.  The  arrival  of  Nicodemus,  Rabbi  we  know 
that  thou  art  a  teacher  come  from  God,  for  no  man  can  do 
these  miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him  *, 
probably  expressed  the  conviction  which  had  been  wrought 
in  the  minds  of  that  class  of  his  countrymen  with  whom  he 
ranked,  and  the  evidence  which  had  produced  it.  It  was  in 
bis  character  of  the  predicted  Redeemer  of  Israel,  that  they 
rejected  him;  and  it  is  in  his  character  as  the  predicted 
Redeemer  of  the  World,  that  subsequent  heresy  has  refused 
to  acknowledge  him.  The  great  question  then  which  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  every  man  to  determine,  is 
whether  Jesus  was  the  Christ  or  not :  "  that  is,"  says  Dr. 
"Maltby,  "  whether  he  was  the  Sou  of  God,  sent  into  the 
world  for  the  peculiar  benefit  of  mankind  ;"  p.  223.  but,  as 
we  would  rather  express  it,  whether  he  is  God  the  Son,  who 
came  into  the  world  to  save  mankind,  by  sutiering  the  penalty 
of  death  for  our  offences.     We  shall  rejoice  to  know,  that 
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'IDr.  Mflltby  considers  his  language  and  our  own  to  be  sjno- 
nymons.  We  are  perlectly  ready  to  believe,  that  he  means 
all  which  we  would  express  by  it.  But  we  know  that  there 
is  a  busy  sect  risen  up,  and  always  at  work  among  us,  whose 
great  aim  it  is  verbis  decoris  abvolvere  vitium  ;  and  who  will 
use  all  the  words  which  Dr.  Malthy  employs,  without  con- 
veying by  them  to  their  disciples  one  tittle  of  the  truth  upon 
this  important  question.  We  are  anxious  therefore  that  the 
language  employed  by  the  Clergy  of  the  Church  of  England 
when  slating  that  truth,  should  not  be  open  to  their  mis- 
representations ;  or  susceptible  of  the  colouring  which  they 
will  not  fail  to  give  it,  if  the  interests  of  their  heresy  can  be 
advanced  by  the  fraud.  For  the  same  reason,  we  are  ftorry 
to  find,  as  we  proceed  in  the  perusal  of  this  sermon,  that 
the  purpose  for  which  our  Saviour  appealed  in  the  text  to 
his  miracles  is  not  more  fully  explained.  "  He  declares," 
we  are  told,  "that  the  miracles  which  he  wrought  among 
the  Jews,  were  alone  a  full  and  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
come  from  God,  and  was  acting  under  his  especial  direc- 
tion." P.  22^.  "  Upon  this  plain  simple  argument  our 
Saviour,"  we  afterwards  read,  "  rests  the  proof  of  his  divine 
authority."  P.  227.  "  If  miracles  were  performed  Jesus 
must  have  been  sent  from  God."  P.  228.  Such  are  the 
premises  on  which  Dr.  Maltby  wields  his  argument:  and 
having  proceeded  to  shew,  "  for  what  reasons  the  miracles 
performed  by  Jesus  Christ  are  in  themselves  alone  a  com- 
plete testimony  for  the  truth  of  our  holy  religion ;"  in  the 
concluding  portion  of  his  discourse  he  uses  the  following  lan- 
guage, which  WG  state  at  length,  because  on  these  momen- 
tous points  we  wish  to  let  him  speak  for  himself;  and  are 
desirous  that  our  readers  should  form  their  own  judgment 
rather  from  the  evidence  which  we  produce,  than  from  the 
impression  which  that  evidence  may  have  left  upon  our  minda, 
and  marked,  in  our  observations. 

*'  To  redeem  mankind  from  sin  and  its  fatal  consequences  ;  W 
announce  to  them  pardon  upon  sincere  repentance;  to  instruct 
tliem  in  every  important  truth  of  morality  and  religion  ;  to  guard 
tliem  from  vice  and  error  ;  to  point  out  the  way  to  an  happy  eter- 
nity ;  were  the  avowed  and  undeniable  ends  for  which  Jesus  was 
sent  into  the  world :  and  in  subservience  to  these  ends,  every  way 
conformable  to  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God,  were  thess 
astonishing  acts  of  Almighty  power  displayed."    P.  2.'j£>..;i3'  eus.«'.  i 

And  again, 

"  The  conclusion,  which  alone  ought  or  could  be  drawn  front 
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these  mighty  sigm  mid  tvonders  *,  namely,  that  Jesus  was  the 
Christ. 

*'  Wlien,  therefore,  the  works  performed  by  Jesus  were  incon- 
testible  proofs  of  a  power  superior  to  human ;  when  they  were 
wrought  in  aid  of  a  design  completely  consonant  with  the  Divine 
benevolence  ;  when  the  manner  of  Him,  who  performed  them,  was 
in  all  respects  such  as  became  the  Son  of  God  ;  when  they  were 
exposed  to  the  inspection,  and  even  extorted  the  assent,  of  his 
inveterate  enemies  ;  it  is  worse  than  folly — it  is  the  height  of  im- 
piety— to  doubt  any  longer  his  pretensions.  The  Gospel  must  be 
true.   We  are  bound  to  believe  it  Jbr  the  very  toorh'  sake."  P.  241. 

We  have  been  the  more  particular  in  extracting  every 
passage  and  expression  from  this  Sermon  which  bears  at  all 
upon  the  great  doctrine  now  more  immediately  under  our 
consideration ;  because,  in  no  other  part  of  the  volume  do 
we  find  the  subject  treated  of,  nor  scarcely  indeed,  as  far  as 
we  recollect,  alluded  to.  The  phrases  which  we  have  cited, 
may  be  sufficient  perhaps  to  satisfy  those  who  have  other 
means  of  being  acquainted  with  the  learned  preacher's  sen- 
timents. Such  means  are  not  within  our  reach ;  iior  are  we 
at  all  solicitous  to  possess  them.  We  only  know  him  as  an 
author ;  our  only  concern  is  to  enquire  whether  as  a  preacher, 
judging  of  his  general  manner  of  teaching  from  the  speci- 
men which  he  has  given  us  in  these  volumes,  we  can,  with  pro- 
priety, recommend  his  labours,  as  containing  just  and  complete 
views  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  as  well  as  useful  exhor- 
tions  to  the  practice  of  its  duties.  And  we  should  rejoice,  if 
we  could  fairly  and  honestly  state  our  opinion,  that  the  praise 
which  may  be  rightly  conceded  to  him  in  the  latter  charac- 
ter, has  been  equally  merited  in  the  former.  But  the  result 
of  our  enquiry,  as  far  as  it  has  jet  proceeded,  does  not  jus- 
tify such  an  admission  ;  and  we  have  yet  other  reasons  to 
produce,  which  we  trust  will  be  thought  sufficient  to  support 
us  in  the  sentence  which,  however  unwillingly,  we  feel  bound 
to  pronounce. 

The  twelfth  sermon  was  preached  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Lunatic  Asylum  at  Lincoln  ;  and  in  the  commencement  of  it 
Dr.  Maltby  delivers  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  Demo- 
niacal possession  in  the  following  unqualified  terms. 

*<  Among  the  diseases,  which  seem  to  have  excited  the  peculiar 
sympathy  of  our  Lord,  are  those  disorders  of  the  mind  which  are 
classed  under  the  names  of  Lunacy  or  Insanity.  The  circumstan- 
ces attending  the  cure  of  this  class  of  disorders,  are  recorded  with 
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unusual  minuteness  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament ;  and,  in 
truth,  there  are  no  maladies  of  which  the  mention  occurs  so  often, 
as  those  of  the  lunatic  and  epileptic,  or  possessed  with  demons;  for 
50  the  word  should  always  be  translated  when  it  refers  to  any  sup- 
nosed  possession,  and  not  devils.  It  is  not  the  business  of  the  present 
discourse  to  enter  upon  the  examination  of  any  disputed  point  re- 
specting the  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  shall  therefore 
merely  mark,  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  but  all  the  cases  of  sup- 
posed possession  by  demons  refer  to  a  class  of  diseases,  unhappily  as 
well  known  among  us  as  they  were  among  the  Jews.  They  are 
no  lest  to  be  considered  the  natural  effects  of  natural  causes,  than 
any  of  those  unfortunate  cases,  to  which  I  am  enjoined  to  call 
your  benevolent  attention  this  day. 

"  The  lamentable  ignorance,  which  prevailed  in  the  heathen 
world,  entailed  upon  them  many  wild  and  mischievous  supersti- 
tions. Among  other  fatal  follies  they  were  led  to  ascribe  all  disor- 
ders of  intellect  to  the  agency  of  evil  beings,  formed  from  the 
spirits  of  dead  men.  The  Jews  residing  anvong  nations  infected 
with  such  superstitions  during  the  captivity,  seem  to  have  imbibed 
these,  as  well  as  other,  opinions  with  which  they  polluted  the  pure 
current  of  Divine  Revelation.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed 
that  our  Lord,  when  he  used  the  popular  language,  either  adopted 
or  sanctioned  the  popular  opinions.  He  spoke  of  things  in  the 
manner  they  were  usually  spoken  of — just  as  we  continually  use 
phrases  according  to  the  general  acceptation,  without  any  regard 
to  philosophical  precision.  No  one  imagines,  because  we  say  that 
the  sun  rises,  or  the  dew  falls,  that  we  intend  to  countenance  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  once  maintained,  that  the  earth  was  at 
rest  while  the  sun  moved  round  it ;  and  that  dew,  like  rain,  fell  from 
the  clouds,  whereas  it  is  a  vapour  rising  from  the  earth."  P.  205. 

Dr.  Maltby  has  not  informed  us  why  he  prefers  the  word 
demons  to  devils,  as  the  proper  translation  of  Saiptovj^o/xavotr 
in  the  passage  which  he  has  taken  for  his  text  (Matt.  iv. 
23,  24.)  Had  he  been  preaching  to  a  learned  congregation, 
it  would  have  been  unnecessary  to  inform  his  hearers,  that 
the  former  is  the  more  literal  translation.  But  he  cau 
scarcely  fail  to  know,  that,  in  the  common  acceptation  of 
the  words,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  demons  and 
devils :  and  his  hearers  understanding  by  both  evil  and  ma- 
lignant spirits,  would  doubtless  be  a  little  puzzled  by  an  un- 
necessary display  of  learning,  which,  without  conveying  any 
new  idea  to  their  minds,  seemed  to  throw  a  shade  of  doubt 
and  obscurity  over  a  sentence  which  had  before  appeared 
perfectly  intelligible.  Dr.  Maltby  has  not  given  us  any  pre- 
cise account  of  his  own  belief  in  the  existence  either  of  de- 
mons or  devils,  or  whether  there  is  any  difference  between 
them  :  but  he  has  distinctly  stated  his  disbelief  in  the  agency 
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of  either,  on  the  occasions  under  consideration  :  and  he  has 
chosen  rather  to  suppose,  that,  on  such  a  subject,  onr  blessed 
liord  would  adopt  or  sanction  the  popular  opinions,  knowing 
them  to  be  false.  Conceiving,  l;owever,  that  the  clear  state- 
ment of  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  though  we  believe  it  to 
be  erroneous,  will  scarcely  be  so  injurious  to  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  as  his  cautious  silence,  or  at  least  guarded  and 
ambiguous  language  on  the  important  doctrines  of  the  Divi- 
nity of  Christ,  and  the  atonement;  Ave  should  perhaps  have 
contented  ourselves  with  merely  pointing  them  out  to  notice, 
if  he  had  not  so  boldly  assumed  that  they  could  scarcely  be 
r^ecled  by  any. 

.  "  It  can  hardly  be  doubted,"  he  says,  "  but  all  cnses 
of  supposed  possessions  by  demons  refer  to  a  class  of  dis- 
eases, unhappily  as  well  known  among  us  as  they  were 
among  the  Jews."  That  such  a  notion  has  prevailed  among 
other  able  divines  is  certainly  true  :  it  is  also,  we  believe, 
acknowledged,  that  one  sect  at  least  among  us,  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  an  evil  spirit  altogether  ;  and  are  therefore  driven 
of  necessity  to  consider  the  demoniacal  possessions  spoken 
of  in  the  Scriptures  as  mere  natural  diseases.  But,  we  are 
surprised  to  find  that  Dr.  Maltby  does  not  know,  that  this 
notion  has  x\e\er prevailed  in  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  we 
are  more  surprised  that  he  should  speak  of  it  as  scarcely  ad- 
mitting of  a  doubt,  when  so  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
celebrated  Divines  which  have  adorned  our  Church,  have 
deemed  it  fight  to  acquiesce  in  what  he  conceives  to  be  no 
more  than  "  a  popular  opinion,"  and  to  accept  the  language 
of  the  evangelists  in  its  literal  meaning. 

It  may  be  difficult  to  understand,  why  the  spirit  of  evil 
was  permitted  at  that  time  to  take  possession  of  the  bodies 
of  men :  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  believe,  that  our 
Lord  would  encourage  a  belief  in  such  possessions,  if  that 
belief  was  erroneous  :  and  we  can  scarcely  think  it  possible, 
that  any  such  unprejudiced  person  can  seriously  consider 
the  Evangelist's  narrative  of  the  healing  of  the  possessed  at 
Gennesaret,  and  the  permission  given  by  our  Lord  to  the 
expelled  devils,  or  demons,  if  Dr.  Maltby  prefers  the  word, 
to  enter  into  the  herd  of  swine,  with  the  consequences  that 
followed  that  permission,  and  still  scruple  to  admit,  that,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  something  more  was  done  than  the 
mere  healing  of  a  natural  disease.  In  the  fifteenth  Sermon, 
th^^iiubject  of  which  is  Micaiah's  vision,  1  Kings  xxii.  23. 
Dr.  Maitby  hafe  entei'ed  into  a  farther  statement  of  his  opi- 
nions respecting  the  existence  and  employment  of  spirits. 
A#  "4|^^  hand  and  jarm  of  God  are  used  to  signify  the  par- 
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ticular  manner  of  exerting-  power  or  strength  which  man 
employs;"  as  "the  eyes  oT  the  Lord  is  a  phrase  by  which 
his  all-seeing  Providence  is  denoted  ;"  so  **  he  is  said  to 
send  a  spirit  to  execute  his  intentions,  because  the  designs 
of  monai'chs  here  ai'e  performed  by  attendants,  ministers,  or 
ambassadors."  P.  271,  272.  To  such  language,  and  to 
such  an  extension  of  the  argument  from  analogy  we  deci- 
dedly object.  It  is  thus  that  the  labours  of  wise  men  are 
rashly  or  inadvertently  perverted,  until  they  become  the 
instruments  of  evil.  Whether  the  vision  of  Micaiah  was 
or  was  not  a  parabolic  representation  ;  whether  it  is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  embellishment  employed,  not  only  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  substance  of  the  prophetic  com- 
munication intelligible,  but  also  of  impressing  it  more  forci- 
bly upon  the  mind  of  the  hearer;  or  as  a  narrative  of  facts, 
is  a  question  into  which  we  do  not  mean  to  enter.  Our  ob- 
jection lies  against  the  unguarded  language  which  Dr.  Maltby 
has  used  in  stating  his  view  of  it :  language  which  may  be 
employed,  however  innocent  he  may  be  of  any  such  inten- 
tion, to  strengthen  the  error  of  those  modern  Sadducees, 
who  deny  the  existence  both  of  angels  and  spirits. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  learned  preacher  in  his  notion, 
that  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  was  a  mere  vision  :  still 
less  can  we  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  this  notion  is 
conveyed,  as  it  were  incidentally  ;  and  by  ranking  the  whole 
of  that  awful  transaction,  which  is  so  particularly  and  mi- 
nutely related,  with  the  history  of  the  miraculous  events 
which  occurred  during  Balaam's  progress  to  Moab,  which 
Dr.  Maltby  chuses  to  consider  also  as  a  mere  imaginary 
scene.  Thus  he  says,  "that  in  these  visionary  scenes  we 
are  not  under  the  necessity  of  supposing,  either  that  a  dumb 
beast  spoke  and  reasoned  ;  or  that  a  bad  being  carried  our 
Saviour  through  the  air."  P.  276.  But  here  we  cannot  re- 
frain from  employing  his  own  language  with  the  alteration 
of  a  single  word,  to  express  our  idea  of  such  interpretations. 
It  appears  to  us  to  be  "  equally  hostile  to  the  principles  of 
sacred  criticism,  and  to  the  reverential  care  with  which 
every  part  of  Holy  Writ  should  be  examined,"  to  explain 
away  what  is  therein  plainly  related  as  a  matter  of  fact,  into 
a  mere  visionary  representation.  If  such  liberties  are  to  be 
allowed,  no  part  of  Scripture  is  safe  :  and  we  may  be  led  on 
step  by  step  into  the  error  of  those  ancient  heretics,  who  be-  '- 
lieved  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  to  be  a  mere  deceptio  visus, 
It  seems,  indeed,  to  be  his  belief,  that  the  enemies  of  reve- 
lation cannot  be  better  resisted  than  by  thus  evadin<j  n  sup- 
posed difficulty  by  tamely  surrendering  the  plain  meaning  of 
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Scripture.  In  this  we  cannot  agree  with  him  :  the  remedy, 
as  he  would  apply  it,  appears  to  us  to  be  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  wound  which  they  would  inflict.  A  pious  and  cau- 
tious reader,  while  he  knows  how  to  distinguish  between  the 
poetic  imagery  of  prophetic  denunciation,  and  the  plain 
narrative  of  the  historian,  will  avoid  the  interpreter  who  thus 
confounds  them,  as  the  most  dangerous  guide  to  whom  the 
direction  of  his  faith  can  be  entrusted. 

In  the  seventeenth  sermon  we  meet  with  more  objection- 
able matter  of  the  same  kind.     It  seems  that  some  ignorant 
or  wicked  persons  in  a  neighbouring  parish,   had   brought 
against  an  helpless  and  innocent  female  the  charge  of  witch- 
craft ;  and  had  proceeded  to  acts  of  outrage  against  the  un- 
fortunate object  of  their  persecuting  spirit.     On  this  occa- 
sion Dr.  Maltby  thought  it  right  to  exhort  his  parishioners 
from  the  pulpit,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  folly  and  sinful- 
ness of  such  conduct.     In  this  undoubtedly  he  acted  rightly : 
but  though  we  think  th^it  he  could  not  have  stated  the  sinful- 
ness of  indulging  such  unfounded  and  mischievous  notions 
too  strongly  ;  or  shewn  the  extreme  folly  of  the  apprehen- 
sions   they   produced    more  forcibly   than  the  occasion  re- 
quired ;    still  there  are  many  observations  in  his  Sermon, 
which,  in  our  judgment,  had  been  far  better  omitted,  and  many 
positions  to   which  we  cannot  subscribe.     His  text  is  John 
vii.  19,  20. ;  and  after  pointing  out  the  horrible  guilt  attach- 
ing to  those  blind  persons,  who  accused   our  blessed  Savi- 
our of  leaguing  with  infernal  spirits  to  perform  his  miracles, 
he  proceeds  thus : 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  which  I  have  in  view,  and 
therefore  no  one  will  mistake  me  as  attempting  to  argue,  that 
any  one  can  now  be  guilty  of  that  horrid  and  inexpressible  extent 
of  crime,  which  the  Jews  committed  when  they  villified  the  Son 
of  God  as  acting  in  concert  with  infernal  spirits.  So  far  as  Jesus 
Christ  was  superior  to  common  men  by  the  divinity  of  his  charac- 
ter and  office,  by  his  consummate  wisdom  and  goodness,  by  the 
matchless  perfection  of  his  virtues,  so  far  must  the  guilt  of  utter- 
ing such  a  calumny  against  him,  exceed  the  guilt  of  fixing  a  simi- 
lar suspicion  upon  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  still  the  wick- 
edness of  uttering  such  a  calumny  against  any  human  being  in  our 
own  days,  is  enormous ;  and  for  the  reasons  which  are  stated 
above.  Because  it  virtually  imputes  to  them  principles  of  action, 
not  merely  at  variance  with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  but  re- 
pulsive to  every  tender,  every  pious  ffeeling ;  such,  therefore,  as  it 
is  the  most  outrageous  want  of  charity  to  believe  any  one  capable 
of  adopting."     P.  311. 

This   i.s  well  stated;  but  when  Dr.   Maltby  goes  on  to 
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poiut  out  the  extreme  lolly  of  those  apprehensions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  he  adopts  lan- 
guage, in  more  than  one  instance,  not  only  unnecessary  for 
the  illustration  of  his  subject,  but  in  our  estimation  liable  to 
very  mischievous  interpretation.  Thus,  when  shewing  the 
origin  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft,  after  tracing  the  worship 
of  the  creature  by  heathen  nations  up  to  the  gratitude  which 
mankind  felt  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon  them  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  talents  or  cou- 
rage of  their  fellow  mortals  ;  he  adds, 

*'  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  men  found  out  that  they 
were  subject  to  evil  as  well  as  susceptible  of  good.  Reasoning 
very  ignorantly  upon  this  fact,  they  concluded  that,  as  good  beings 
must  be  authors  of  the  blessings  they  enjoyed,  so  wicked  and  ma- 
lignant beings  must  contrive  the  evils  under  which  they  suffered.'* 
P.  315. 

If  such  was,  indeed,  ignorant  reasoning,  it  is  at  least  but 
justice  to  the  benighted  heathen  to  allow,  that  it  was  not  pe- 
culiar to  them.     Their  advocates,  if  such  should  be  found  to 
stand  up  in  their  favour,  might  plead  higher  authority  for 
their  opinions  in  this  particular  instance,  than  Dr.  Maltby 
chuses  to  remember.  The  apostle,  when  he  pressed  this  reprov- 
ing question  home  to  the  conscience  of  Ananias,  "  why  hath  Sa- 
tan filled  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost*,"  acknowledged 
not  only  the  existence,  but  the  agency  of  a  wicked  and  malig- 
nant being ;  and  when,  in  the  maturity  of  his  age  and  apos- 
tleship,  he  left  his    solemn   warning   with  the  members    of 
the  various   churches   which   had   then  been  formed  to   be 
*' sober  and  vigilant;  because  their  adversary  the  devil  as  a 
roaring  lion,  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour  f  ;" 
he  proved  that  age  and  experience  had  confirmed  the  opi- 
nion, which,  under  the  guidance  of  divine  inspiration,  he  had 
before  expressed,  that  wicked  and  malignant  beings  do  con- 
trive the  evils  under  which  men  sufler.     Will  Dr.  Maltby 
contend  that  the   inspired    apostle    "  reasoned  very  igno- 
rantly" upon  these  occasions  ?  or  will  he  say,  that  he  used 
"  popular  language,"  and  "  confirmed  his  teaching  to  popu- 
lar opinions  r"     We  presume,  from  the  manner  in  which  on 
a  former  occasion  we  have  found  him  venturing  to  explain 
away  the  words  of  our  Saviour  himself,  that  the  latter  will  be 
his  course.     But  we  solemnly  protest  against  any  such  tam- 
pering with  the  Word  of  God.     Dr.  Maltby  may  perhaps 
conceive,  that  he  thus  promotes  the  honour  of  its  divine  Au- 

*  Acts  V.  3. .  f  1  Pet,  T.  8. 
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lltor,  and  provitlos  against  the  objectious  of  the  deist  by 
removing  tlieir  foundulioii.  But  we  greatly  fear,  that  such 
a  mode  of  defence  against  deism  will  tend  rather  to  the 
growth  of  lieiesy,  than  the  confirmation  of  the  truth.  Wo^ 
know  not  with  what  expressions  of  approbation  his  labours 
may  be  hailed  by  some  of  the  many  sects  which  prevail 
aroand  us  ;  but  we  are  much  mistaken  if  the  orthodox  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England  will  not  exclaim  with  us,  Non 
tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  isiis^  tempus  eget. 

Let  not  Dr.  Mallby  misunderstand  us:  we  are  ready  to 
admit,  that  "  there  never   was  nor  ever  could  be,  any  pre- 
ternatural power  exercised  by  the  pretenders  to  witchcraft, 
but  that  the  whole  must  have  ever  been  artifice  and  delusion  ; 
cunning  on  the  one  hand,   and  folly  on  the  other."    P.  813. 
.(>ut,  to  establish  this  position  which  we  allow  at  once,  he 
deems  it  necessary  to  require  an  assent  to  others  which  we 
cannot  concede,  because  they  militate  against  the  testimony 
of  inspiration.    We  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  wicked  and 
malignant  spirit;  we  believe  that  he  does  exercise  himself 
in  contriving  the  means  of  our  destruction,    that  he  does 
lead  and   tempt  men   to  sin.      Dr.  Maltby  conceives,  that 
such  an  idea  can  prevail  only  in  that  "  hopeless  state  of  ig- 
norance which  made   the  heathen   believe  that  the  sun  and 
moon  were  divinities."   P.  S19.     But  we  do  not  attribute  to  , 
this  malicious  being  the  power  to  suspend  or  alter  the  laws  " 
of  nature  ;  nor  do  we  think  that  he  either  possesses  or  ex- 
ercises  any  power  but    by  God's  permission.      We  think, 
however,  considering  all  the  information   which  the  Scrip- 
tures have  afforded  us   on  this  subject,  and  being  unable  to 
conceive  that  their  testimony  to  a  plain  fact  maybe  explained 
away  to  suit  the  fancies  oi  any  learned  man, — we  think  that  ' 
there  is  reason  for  believing  that,  in  our  Saviour's  time,  for 
some  reasons  inscrutable  by  us,   the  devil  was  permitted  to 
operate  upon  the  bodies  of  men  in  a  preternatural  and  in-  ^ 
visible  manner.     And  we  do  not  hesitate  to  confess,  this  our  ,^, 
belief,  notwithstanding  Dr.  Maltby  has  issued  his  anathema 
against  it;  and  declared  that  "  the  mere  imagination  of  rea-  ^ 
Jity  in  the  effects,  attributed  to  the  agency  of  evil  spirits,  is  >a 
contradictory  to  every  principle  of  true   religion."     P.  323,,^ 
If  Dr.  Maltby  cannot  shew  the  folly  of  believing  in  witch- ij 
craft,  without  wholly  denying  the  agency,  and  throwing  at  h 
least  a  doubt  upon  the  existence  of  an  evil  spirit,  we  are  sorry  i 
for  it.     The  school   of  divinity  in  which  we  have  studied,  '^> 
points  out  no  difficulty  in  the  case  :  but  it  enables  us  to  see, 
that  the  Dr.  has  confounded  the  power  assumed  by  the  pre- 
tenders to  witchcraft  over  evil  spiritsj  with  the  agency  and 
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existence  oT  such  beings  ;  and  that  hfb  has  thence  been  led 
to  imngine  that  the  denial  of  the  latter  is  necessary  to  the 
effectual  refutation  of  the  former.  We  pass  on  to  other 
subjects.  The  object  of  the  eighteenth  Sermon  on  Isaiah 
xxxi.  11, 12.  is  to  point  out  the  various  difficulties  which 
oppose  themselves  to  a  right  understanding  of  the  sacred 
text. 

*'  So  far,"  says  the  author,  "  from  holding  out  a  direct  and  unqua- 
lified assurance  that  they  are  in  every  part  easy  of  comprehension  to 
all  men,  the  Sacred  Writings  expressly  inform  us,  that  some  things 
were  hidden  from  persons,  living  in  the  same  age  and  country 
and  speaking  in  the  same  language  with  those,  through  v.-iioni 
the  Divine  Oracles  were  dispensed.  It  is  therefore,  to  say  the 
least,  a  disingenuous  task  for  those,  who  wish  to  undermine  our 
belief  in  Revelation,  to  point  out  some  apparent,  or  even  real 
difficulties,  amidst  the  very  copious  contents  of  the  Bible  ;  and  to 
argue  that  the  whole  must  be  untrue,  because  a  part  is  not  intelli- 
gible. Although  the  fallacy  of  such  reasoning  is  easily  detected 
by  men,  who  have  employed  themselves  in  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  and  have  leisure  for  indulging  habits  of  reflection  ;  yet 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  it  has  been  productive,  and  still  is  productive, 
of  bad  effects  with  many  who  have  neither  means  of  knowledge, 
nor  time  for  thinking.  Such  as  these  will  startle  when  they  are 
told  that  a  certain  passage  is  inexplicable,  or  at  variance  with  a 
passage  in  another  part  of  Scripture ;  that  certain  doctrines,  or 
parts  of  the  Divine  counsels,  exceed  the  bounds  of  our  finite  com- 
prehension ;  and  that  there  are  some  opinions,  seriously  entertained, 
by  believers  in  a  Divine  Revelation,  which  are  not  consistent  with 
the  honour  of  God,  nor  conducive  to  the  benefit  of  man. 

"  It  appears  to  me  therefore  of  a  high  importance,  that  the  read- 
ers of  Holy  Scripture,  particularly  such  as  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  much  human  learning,  should  be  put  in  mind 
that  there  are  difficulties  both  in  the  dispensations  of  the  Almighty, 
and  in  the  books  through  which  his  will  has  been  revealed.  And 
some  of  you  perhaps  will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember  that,  at 
various  times,  and  long  before  the  renewal  of  the  fierce  opposition 
which  has  lately  been  carried  on  against  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, I  had  expressly  stated  to  you  that  they  do  contain  some 
difficulties,  which  the  learned  cannot  always  obviate  ;  and  neces- 
sarily more,  which  mast  perplex  the  unlearned.  I  have  also  told 
you  that  your  faith  ought  not  to  be  shaken  by  reason  of  such  objec- 
tions, because  they  may  be  shown  to  belong  to  other  parts  of  God's 
dispensations,  and  to  the  particular  manner,  in  which  his  will  has 
been  made  known.  Moreover,  I  have  told  jou  that  in  no  part  of 
Scripture  is  there  any  difficulty  in  discovering  how  you  must  act  in 
order  to  please  God  :  and  if  you  will  live  according  to  those  plain 
directions  of  the  Bible,  you  will  soon  find  yourselves  less  annoyed' 
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by  doubt,  and  less  endangered  by  ignorance,  on  points  of  real  dif- 
ficulty. If  (inij  ^I'nn  tvi/l  do  his  will,  he  ihall  know  of  the  doctrine, 
whether  it  be  of  God  *."     P.  327. 

It  may  be  useful  on  some  occasious  to  enlarge  on  this  topic  ; 
but  at  all  times  it  should  be  treated  with  great  caution,  and 
more  particularly  when  addressing  an  unlearned  congregation. 
We  fear  that  the  manner  in  which  Dr.  Maltby  has  discussed 
it,  will  be  open  to  many  serious  objections.  For  he  has  drawn 
a  picture  of  the  difticulties  attendant  upon  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  so  highly  coloured ;  he  has  so  strongly  repre- 
sented the  injuries  to  which  the  sacred  text  has  been  liable 
through  the  long  series  of  ages  in  which  it  has  been  pre- 
served ;  he  has  dwelt  so  forcibly  upon  the  accidents  to  which 
ancient  writings  are  exposed  from  the  effects  of  time,  haste, 
carelessness,  and  involuntary  error ;   from  the  ignorance  of 
some  transcribers,  and  the  injudicious  zeal  of  others;  as  well 
as  the  state  in  which  all  old  manuscripts  are  handed  down  to 
us,  that  the  unlearned  hearer,  when  he  is  told  that  the  oracles 
of  God  have  been  exposed  to  a// these  accidents,  and  that  the 
difficulties  which  are  met  with  in  all  ancient  authors,  may  be 
expected  to  be  more  numerous  in  the  Bible,  will  be  exposed 
to  the  utmost  peril  of  having  his  faith  unsettled,  and  the  whole 
ground  of  his  confidence  in  Holy  Writ  removed.  Considering 
this  Sermon  as  preached  to  a  congregation  of  unlettered  per- 
sons, we  scarcely  ever  met  with  one  which  shewed  less  judg- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  preacher.  Far  better,  in  our  opinion, 
would  it  have  been,  if  he  had  taken  the  other  side  of  the  ques- 
tion ;   and  dwelt,  as  he  might  have  done  with  at  least  equal 
truth,  and  much  more  advantage,   upon  the  astonishing  care 
with  which  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  were  pre- 
served by  the  Jews  ;   and  upon  the  unimpeachable  testimony 
to  their  general  purity  afforded  by  our  Saviour  and  his  Apos- 
tles in  their  day.     He  might  also  have  observed,  that  similar 
care  has  been  taken  of  this  part  of  the  sacred  volume,  both  by 
Jews  and  Christians  to  the  present  day;  and  that  the  Church 
has  proved  in  all  ages  the  faithful  depository  of  both  Testa- 
ments.    For  this  has  been  clearly  and  incontrovertibly  esta- 
blished by  the  labours  of  those  learned  men  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  examination  of  the  text ;  and  more  particu- 
larly by   the  scrupulous  and  sifting  researches   of  modem 
times,  which  have  shewn  that  the  errors  of  transcribers  are  far 
'  from  being  as  numerous  as  might  have  been  reasonable  ex- 
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pected,  and  that  in  no  instance  do  these  errors  affect  the  h\n- 
guage  of  Scripture,  in  a  manner  injurious  to  the  clearness 
with  which  it  records  every  fundamental  doctrine  of  our  holy 
faith.  In  the  next  Sermon,  which  was  preached  before  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  we  have  much  of  the  same  strong 
and  unmeasured  language  upon  the  difficulties  attendant  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  as  introductory  to  an  exa- 
mination into  the  right  meaning  of  the  words  "  repentance" 
and  "  faith." 

**  In  our  endeavours,"  he  observes,  *'  to  arrive  at  the  exact 
meaning  of  phrases,  which  have  been  used  with  manifest  impropriety, 
a  material  step  is  to  consider  the  causes  which  may  have  occasioned 
the  abuse.  By  such  a  process,  we  may  strip  them  of  adjuncts  which 
have  no  connection  with  the  original  meaning  ;  and  if  we  cannot  fix 
with  precision  every  notion  that  does  belong  to  them,  we  may,  at 
least,  detect  and  take  away  such  as  do  not. 

*'  Let  us  apply  these  remarks  to  many  words  which  are  found  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  which  have  become  still  more  familiar  to 
our   ears  from  their  frequent  occurrence  in  theological   writings. 
Besides  the  general  causes,  which  produce  obscurity  by  the  revo- 
lution of  time  and  the  fluctuation  of  language,  some  of  a  very  pecu- 
liar kind  have  assisted  in  distorting  scriptural  terms  from  their  pri- 
mary, and  often  simple,  signification.     Not  only  is  the  language  in 
which  these  phrases  first  appeared  become  to  us  a  dead  language, 
but  it  was  foreign  even  to  those  who  wrote  in  it.     This  peculiarity 
also  belongs  to  a  circumstance,  of  itself  likely  to  produce  obscurity, 
that  the  writers  gained  their  knowledge  of  this  foreign  tongue,  not 
by  critical  research  and  patient  study,  but  by  personal  communica- 
tion and  oral  intercourse ; — not  to  mention  that  the  idioms  of  the 
Greek  and  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  the  Apostles  used,  are  widely 
dissimilar.     The  diction  too  is  highly  figurative  ;  and  the  difficulty 
of  interpretation  is  increased  not  only  by  tfte  quaintness  of  collo- 
quial allusion  but  by  the  continual  reference  which  is  made  to  modes 
of  reasoning  in  use  with  the  Jewish  controversialists.     Besides  all 
this,  the  subjects  discussed  in  these  books  have,  nearly  from  the 
earliest  ages,    occasioned   incessant   and    vehement    contention. 
Whatsoever  simplicity  and  plainness  there  might  have  been  in  many 
terms,  when  first  employed,  they  have  since  been  obscured  by  the 
eagerness  of  interested  advocates,  by  the  fury  of  ignorant  bigots, 
by  the  strange  conceits  of  barbarous  monks,   and  the  wily  subtleties 
of  lettered  schoolmen."    P.  348. 

We  are  ready  to  admit  that  the  same  objections  do  not  lie 
against  this  passage,  as  against  the  general  tendency  of  the 
eighteenth  Sermon  ;  because  the  congregation  to  which  it  was 
addressed  were  better  able  to  separate  the  chaff  of  Dr. 
Maltby's  eloquence  from  the  truth  contained  in  his  statements. 
But  still  we  cannot  see  the  advantage  which  the  cause  of  reli- 
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gion  can  receive  from  such  wrilinp^ ;  nor  do  wc  imagine,   that 
the  reputation  of  the  preacher  will  be  much  advanced  by  ex- 
pressions vhich  tlie  senior  part  ol  his  learned  congregation 
could  scarcely  hear  with  approbation,  and  his  junior  auditors 
might  very  possibly  misinterpret  to  their  own  injury.     If  we 
were  inclined  to  pursue  the  investigation,  it  would  not  be  very 
difllcult  to  shew,  that  the  ]*rcacher's  keen  perception  of  the 
obscurities  in  which  the  language  of  the  Bible  is  involved,  has 
not  assisted  him  in  giving  a  better  explanation  of  its  lan- 
guage, than  that  which  more  cautious  men,  who  were  perhaps 
as  mighty  in  the  Scriptures  as  himself,   were  contented  to 
rest.     We  will  only   say,  that,   after  having  toiled  through 
many  very  injudicious  attempts  to  explain  away  the  words  of 
the  New  Testament  on  the  subject  of  Repentance  and  Faith,, 
we  were  right  glad  to  meet  with  the  following  passage  at  the 
conclusion  of  tlie  Sermon,  which  seemed  to  land  us  once  more 
on  the  safe  ground  of  scriptural  truth,  after  a  toilsome,    and 
indeed  a   perilous  voyage,  amidst  the  rocks  and  quicksands, 
through  which  it  seems  to  be  our  venturous  pilot's  delight  to 
navigate. 

"As  there  may  be  a  transient  and  inefficacious,  so  there  may  be-, 
a  sincere  and  effectual  repentance,  ultimately  availing  in  the  sight 
of  God  to  the  pardon  of  transgressions.    In  like  manner,  there  may 
be  a  spurious,  as  well  as  genuine,  faith.     But  in  one  age  opportuni- 
ties may  be  afforded  for  distinguishing  between  the  pretence  and  the 
reality.     When  they  are  instantly  known  by  their  fniils,  the  quality 
and  value  of  the  things  themselves  are  discerned  by  their  appella- 
tions. In  another  age  the  same  opportunities  may  not  occur  for  as- 
certaining the  existence  of  the  things  by  the  names   which  they 
bear  :  consequently  the  ideas  affixed  to  the  names  undergo  altera- 
tion ;  and  it  becomes  Necessary  to  mark  the  change  by  strict  and 
accurate  definitions.     Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  words  which 
we  have  been  considering,  and,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who 
use  them,  to  weigh  with  caution  the  vicissitudes  of  time  and  things. 
Most  careful  should  they   be  in  the  application  of  terms,  which  in 
Scripture  have  an  extensive  signification  ;  when,   by  the  operation 
of  causes  incident  to  all  languages,  their  meaning  may  have  become: 
more  confined. 

"  There  would  be  little  danger  that  any  of  us  should  interpret 
passages  concerning  repentance  so  as  to  confirm  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  or  sanction  the  extravagancies  of  Simeon  Stylites. 
But  without  a  sober  and  critical  inquiry  into  their  meaning,  we 
might  encourage  the  presumptuous  hopes  of  a  sinner,  born  and  edu- 
cated a  Christian,  and  lead  him  to  expect  pardon  of  his  frequent 
relapses  upon  easier  terms  than  those  which  are  authorized  by  the 
Cospel ;  we  miglit  tempt  him  to  rely  loo  much  upon  the  efficacy  of  . 
a  death. bed  repentance. 
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''  On  the  other  ha^id,  divines  of  tiie  Church  of  England  will  ab- 
SitaJu  fiofn  affixing  any  meaning  to  t!ie  declarations  of  Scripture, 
which  vpould  produce  itnph'cit  beh'ef  in  the  decrees  of  counciis,  or 
in  the  nifallibih'ty  of  an  individual.  P)Ut  they  n-ay,  perhaps,  incau- 
tiously lead  their  hearers,  particularly  if  they  bo  of  an  enthusiastic 
turn,  to  attribute  such  virtue  to  a  supposed  faith  in  the  Gospel,  as  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  moral  performances.  Thus,  the  religion 
of  Christ,  instead  of  being  what  it  really  is  calculated  to  be>  a  blessed 
instrument  to  reform  the  morals,  and  to  amend  the  lives  of  its  pro- 
fessors, may,  in  the  hands  of  unskilful  and  incautious  teachers,  be 
converted  into  a  plea  for  active  immorality  ;  or  what  is  almost  as 
dangerous,  an  indifterence  to  the  duties,  which,  as  men  and  as  bre- 
thren, we  are  bound  by  the  law  of  God  to  fulfil."     F.  369. 

We  have  similar  objections  to  make  to  the  next  sermoji  in 
the  volume,  the  twentieth,  in  which  !h'.  Maltby  seems  to  us 
to  take  great  pains  to  explain  the  language  of  our  Saviour, 
Mark  xvi.  KJ,  and  to  labour  alter  the  refutation  of  false  doc- 
trine, unlii  he  has  almost  lost  sight  of  the  Initli.  iiis  hearerss 
are  taught  to  believe,  that  they  have  little  or  no  concern  rn  our 
Saviour's  declaration  ;  that  it  applies  more  immediately,  if  not 
exclusively,  to  the  persons  to  Vihoni  it  v.as  originally 
addressed;  and  that 

*'  It  is  plain  from  the  manner  in  which  the  offer  of  salvation  and 
the  threat  of  damnation  are  expressed,  that  they  refer  to  the 
immediate  admission  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel." 

"  I  think  it  highly  probable,''  says  the  preacher,  "  not  only 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  words  are  recorded  to 
have  been  uttered,  but  also  from  the  manner  in  which  the  reward 
and  the  punishment  are  severally  assigned,  that  the  text  refened 
to  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  Gospel,  when  it  was  preached 
by  the  Apostles  themselves,  endued  with  poiver  Jlom  on  high  to 
preach  it.  Signs  were  to  follow,  or  attend,  believers  j  and  they 
who  beheld  these  signs,  but  were  not  converted  by  them,  were  ne- 
cessarily and  justly  excluded  from  the  privileges  of  Christianity." 
F.  38?,. 

He  then  proceeds,  at  some  length,  to  combat  a  notion 
which  scarcely  requires  so  formal  a  refutation  ;  namely,  that 
by  the  word  damned  in  the  text,  eternal  punishments  are  to 
be  understood.  We  wish  that  he  had  bestowed  equal  pains 
in  shewing  the  general  necessity  of  baptism  ;  its  eificacy  as  a 
means  of  grace,  and  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  by  which  j 
that  grace  is  made  over  to  us.  But  it  is  Dr.  Maltby's  misfor- 
tune to  be  more  successlul  in  pulling  down  than  in  building 
up;  and  such  is  sometimes  the  vehemence  and  zea!  with  which 
he  pursues  the  work  of  demolition,  that  he  undermines  fouu-  > 
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dations,  when  perliapit  he  only  means  to  remove  unsightly  or 
injudicious  incumbrances;  and  endangers  the  safety  of  the 
building,  by  his  rash  attempts  to  restore  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  primitive  simplicity  of  its  proportions. 

We  must  now  take  our  leave  of  Dr.  Maltby,  and  we  would 
willingly  not  part  in  anger.  We  have  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
speak  of  these  volumes  without  reserve,  because  the  reputa- 
tion of  their  author  will  probably  give  weight  and  currency  to 
his  opinions  ;  and  therefore  his  mistakes  or  inaccuracies  cannot 
fail  to  be  more  injurious  to  the  truth  of  Christianity,  than  those 
of  a  more  obscure  writer.  We  have  pointed  out  what  appear 
to  us  to  be  the  defects  of  his  volume,  with  no  wish  to  exaj^- 
gerate  them,  or  to  offend  him.  It  is  far  more  agreeable  to  us  to 
bestow  the  meed  of  well  merited  praise,  than  to  adopt  the 
language  of  disapprobation  :  but  our  ollice  would  be  worse 
than  useless,  if  any  consideration  could  tempt  us  to  withhold 
the  expression  of  an  honest  opinion,  or  any  feeling  induce  us 
to  desert  the  cause  of  truth. 


Art.  V.  Sketches  of  the  Character,  Manners,  and  present 
State  of  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland:  with  Details  of  the 
Military  Service  of  the  Highland  Regiments.  By  Colonel 
David  Steivart.     2  Vols.  8vo.  1/.  Ss.  Longman  and  Co. 

For  ourselves,  as  reviewers,  we  should  have  been  better 
pleased  if  this  work  had  been  confined  to  a  single  volume  in- 
stead of  extending  to  two.  Those  who  happen  to  be  born 
south  of  the  Grampians,  and  not  to  have  the  honourable 
pra3fi:i  of  Mac  as  an  avant  courier  to  their  names,  may  be 
perjuitted  to  think  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  exclusive  of 
Aj)pendix,  &c.  &c.  a  greater  proportion  of  paper  than  even 
Fingal  himself  can  be  justly  entitled  to.  But  we  are  will- 
ing to  make  every  fair  allowance  for  local  attachments  and 
national  predilections  ;  and  the  gallant  soldier  who  has  put 
together  these  volumes  has  the  honour  of  his  countrymen  so 
thoroughly  at  heart,  and  tells  his  tale  so  much  con  amore, 
that  we  should  be  sorry  to  convey  to  him  even  a  suspicion 
of  the  possibility  that  any  southern  ear  can  hear  too  much 
of  Highland  achievement.  Moreoever,  the  great  mass  of 
information  which  Col.  David  Stewart  has  collected,  is  given 
to  the  public  so  simply,  and  so  unobtrusively,  and  is  in  itself, 
for  the  most  part,  so  interesting,  that  we  are  well  content  to 
obtain  it  even  at  the  expense  of  reading  twice  as  much  as  we 
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absoltitely  want.  Every  body  Knows  that  tlie  great  value 
of  a  county  history  depends  upon  its  noticing  the  exact  date 
of  the  church  clock,  and  the  erection  of  the  stocks  in  the  very 
village  in  which  wo  ourselves  happen  to  live :  and  we  are 
well  assured  that  there  is  many  an  old  gentleman  between 
the  Mall  of  Cantire  and  Danness  Bay,  who,  if  he  had  read 
five  hundred  folios  de  omnibus  rebus  ad  montlcolas  pertineU' 
/<6u5,  would  still  look  with  avidity  for  a  dozen  supplements 
de  quihusdam  aliis. 

The  very  title  of  the  work  before  us  speaks  its  nature. 
It  is  desultory  and  excursive  :  and  we  must  be  content  to 
present  our  readers  with  a  few  of  its  plums,  picked  out 
here  and  there,  as  accident  directs  us ;  always  assuring^ 
them  that  such  as  are  lelt  behind  are  equally  sweet  with 
those  which  we  purloin  for  our  own  use  ;  and  that  if  they  are 
pleased  with  the  flavour,  they  had  better  contract  for  the 
whole  pudding  at  once. 

One  of  the  blackest  acts  recorded  in  our  history  is  the 
massacre  of  Glenco ;  and  all  the  whitewash  with  which 
King  William  is  annually  bespattered  in  College  declama- 
tions, is  too  little  to  remove  the  foul  stain  from  his  memory. 
That  the  Highlanders  should  think  so  is  indeed  no  wonder: 
and  we  ai'e  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  strong  feeling  which 
Colonel  Campbell  of  Gleniyon  expresses  in  the  following 
anecdote. 

"  He  was  grandson  of  the  Laird  of  Gleniyon,  who  commanded  the 
military  at  the  massacre  of  Glenco,  and  who  lived  in  the  Laird  of 
Glenco's  house,  where  he  and  his  men  were  hospitably  received  as 
friends,  and  entertained  a  fortnight  before  the  execution  of  his  or- 
ders. He  was  playing  at  cards  with  the  family  when  the  first  shot 
was  fired,  and  the  murderous  scene  commenced.  Colonel  Camp- 
bell was  an  additional  captain  in  the  42d  regiment  in  1748,  and  was 
put  on  half  pay.  He  then  entered  the  marines,  and  in  1762  was 
Major,  with  the  brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  command- 
ed 800  of  his  corps  at  the  Havannah.  In  1771,  he  was  ordered  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  the  sentence  of  a  court  martial  on  a 
soldier  of  marines,  condemned  to  be  shot.  A  reprieve  was  sent, 
but  the  whole  ceremony  of  the  execution  was  to  proceed  until  the 
criminal  was  upon  his  knees,  with  a  cap  over  his  eyes,  prepared 
to  receive  the  volley.  It  was  then  he  was  to  be  informed  of  his 
pardon.  No  person  was  to  be  told  previously,  and  Colonel  Camp- 
bell was  directed  not  to  inform  even  the  firing  party,  who  were 
warned  that  the  signal  to  fire  would  be  the  waving  of  a  white  hand- 
kerchief by  the  commanding  officer.  When  all  was  prepared,  and 
the  clergyman  had  left  the  prisoner  on  his  knees,  in  momentary 
expectatipn  of  his  fate,  and  the  firing  party  were  looking  with  in- 
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tense  attention  for  the  signal,  Colonel  Campbell  put  his  hand 
into  his  pocket  for  the  reprieve,  and  in  pulling  out  the  packet,  the 
white  handkerchief  accompanied  it,  and  catching  the  eyes  of  the 
party,  they  fired,  and  the  unfortunate  prisoner  was  shot  dead. 

**  The  paper  dropped  through  Colonel  Campbell's  fingers,  and 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  he  exclaimed,  '  The  curse  of 
God  and  of  Glenco  is  here;  I  am  an  unfortunate  ruined  man.' 
He  desired  the  soldiers  to  be  sent  to  the  barracks,  in- 
stantly quitted  the  parade,  and  soon  afterwards  reth-ed  from  the 
service.  This  retirement  was  not  the  result  of  any  reflection  or 
reprimand  on  account  of  this  unfortunate  affair,  as  it  was  knowtt 
to  be  entirely  accidental.  The  impression  on  his  mind,  however, 
was  never  effaced.  Vol.  I.  p.  100. 


The  well  known  42d  regiment  was  originally  embodied  in 
the  yeai'  1709,  under  the  title  of  Reicudan  Du,  or  Black 
Watch  :  a  name  used  to  distinguish  the  independent  com- 
panies of  which  it  was  formed  from  the  Seidar  Dearag,  or 
Red  Soldiers,  as  the  regular  troops  were  called.  The  coats, 
waistcoats,  and  breeches  of  the  latter,  at  that  time,  were  of 
scarlet  cloth  ;  and  the  sombre  appearance  of  the  Tartan  worn 
by  the  42d,  confirmed  their  appellation.  The  penalties  which 
prohibited  the  Highlanders  from  carrying-  arms  were  severely 
felt,  and  many  young  men  of  birth  sought  to  escape  them, 
by  entering  even  as  privates  in  the  ranks  of  the  new  corps. 
It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see  them  riding  to  parade,  fol- 
lowed by  servants  (gillys)  carrying  their  firelocks  and  uni- 
forms. 

In  March  1743,  this  regiment  was  ordered  to  march  to 
England:  much  to  the  discontent  and  surprise  of  the  men. 
They  had  been  raised  especially  to  enforce  the  disarming  act, 
to  overawe  the  disaffected,  and  to  check  the  plunder  and  re- 
prisals of  rival  clans  ;  and  their  duties  were  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  limits  of  Scotland.  A  short  time  before  the 
regiment  marched  two  of  its  privates  were  presented  to 
George  II.  who  having  never  seen  a  Highland  soldier  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  that  efiect.  They  performed  the  broad- 
sword exercise  and  that  of  the  lochaber  axe  to  the  great  de- 
light of  a  brilliant  court,  and  were  each  presented  with  a 
guinea  as  a  token  of  royal  approbation.  This  they  gave 
to  the  porter  at  the  palace  gate  as  they  passed  out.  On 
the  arrival  of  the  regiment  in  England  great  paiuS  were 
taken  by  incendiaries  to  increase  the  dissatisfaction  which 
the  men  had  already  expressed  :  and  so  far  were  they  misled 
into  a  belief  that  it  was  the  intention  of  government  to  em- 
hark  them  for  the  colonies  (at  that  time  a  degrading  service 
to  a  iScotchman,  since  transportation  to  the  colonies  was  the 
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punisliment  next  in  severity  to  death  inflicted  on  the  rebels) 
that  they  oftheir  own  accord  commenced  their  march  back  to 
the  north  without  their  officers.  Near  Oundle  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  the  king's  troops,  and  they  surrendered  without 
resistance.  The  main  body  was  embarked  for  Flanders,  and 
three  only  were  shot  in  the  Tower,  by  the  sentence  of  a 
court  martial.  The  transaction  reflects  much  discredit  on 
the  judgment,  if  not  on  the  good  faith  of  the  ministers  of  the 
day  :  and  though  it  throws  some  stain  on  the  regiment  as  a 
breach  of  military  discipline,  it  can  in  no  way  affect  its  ho- 
nour, its  bravery,  or  its  loyalty. 

At  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Fontenoy  the  42d  distin- 
guished itself  so  much  in  covering  the  retreat,  that  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  was  anxious  to  bestow  some  peculiar  mark, 
of  honour  on  it.  He  desired  the  men  to  ask  any  favour 
which  he  might  feel  himself  authorized  to  concede.  Their  re- 
quest was  truly  characteristic.  They  solicited  the  pardon  of  one 
of  their  comrades  who  was  under  sentence  of  heavy  cor- 
poral punishment  for  allowing  a  prisoner  to  escape:  the  in- 
fliction of  it,  they  said,  would  bring  disgrace  on  them  all, 
and  on  their  families  and  country.  Sir  Robert  Munro,  who 
commanded  them  on  that  day,  vras  so  corpulent,  that  he 
was  obliged  to  be  hauled  out  of  the  trenches  by  the  legs  and 
arms.  He  ordered  the  regiment,  when  much  galled  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy,  to  lie  down  ;  and  he  himself,  alone,  stand- 
ing upright  with  the  colours  behind  him,  received  the  whole 
volley  :  "  Because,"  as  he  said,  "  though  I  can  easily  lie 
down,  my  great  bulk  will  not  suffer  me  to  rise  so  quickly.''-, 

"  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being  down  ?  'Sb]o69^i 
I'M  not  bear  my  own  flesh  so  far  afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in 
thy  father's  exchequer/' 

The  annals  of  a  civil  war,  among  all  their  horrors,  seldom 
iail  to  present  instances  of  generous  self  devotion.  Ross  pf 
Pitcalney,  the  chief  of  his  clan,  was  out  with  Prince  Charles 
in  1745 ;  and  in  the  following  summer  took  shelter  in  the 
mountains.  No  concealment  was  necessary  from  his  own 
countrymen  :  and  he  usually  slept  at  his  tenants  houses  and 
Teturned  to  his  hiding  places  at  day-light.  Being  later  than 
usual  one  morning,  a  lad  of  filteen,  William  Ross,  after- 
wards tacksman  of  Brae,  was  sent  to  conduct  hini  through 
the  most  unfrequented  passes.  Having  deposited  Pitcalney 
in^safety,  the  boy  was  overtaken  on  his  return  by  a  party 
oi"  soldiers,  who  suspecting  his  employment,  threatened  to 
shoot  him  unless  he  betrayed  the  rebel  s  retreat.     Menaces 
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being  unavailing,  they  tied  him  to  a  tree  and  presented  their 
pieces  :  till  either  respecting  the  boy's  firmness,  or  not  wish- 
ing to  carry  matters  to  an  extremity,  they  released  him. 
Mr.  Ross,  in  after  liio,  in  telling  the  story,  always  concluded 
it  by  saying :  "  When  I  shut  my  eyes  waiting  to  be  shot,  1 
expected  to  open  them  again  in  heaven." 

This  nice  sense  of  honour  is  often  the  virtue  of  savage  life; 
and  even  of  those  who  in  a  more  civilized  state  yet  live  in 
open  violations  of  law.  The  following  anecdote  of  Serjeant 
Mor  might,  we  doubt  not,  be  paralleled  in  the  deserts  of 
Arabia. 

"  This  man  had  been  a  serjeant  in  the  French  service,  and  came 
over  to  Scotland  in  the  year  ]7'1'5.  From  his  large  size  he  was 
called  Serjeant  Mor.  Having  no  settled  abode,  and  dreading  the 
consequence  of  having  served  in  the  army  of  France,  and  of  being 
aftewards  engaged  in  the  Rebellion,  he  formed"a  party  of  outlaws, 
and  took  up  his  residence  among  the  mountains  between  the  coun- 
ties of  Perth,  Inverness,  and  Argyle.  While  he  plundered  the 
cattle  of  those  whom  he  called  his  enemies,  he  protected  the  pro- 
perty of  his  friends,  and  frequently  made  people  on  the  borders  of 
the  Lowlands  purchase  his  forbearance  by  the  payment  of  Black 
Mail.  Many  stories  are  told  of  this  man.  On  one  occasion  he 
met  with  an  officer  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  William  on  the  mountains 
of  Lochabcr.  The  officer  told  him  that  he  suspected  he  had  lost 
liis  way,  and,  having  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  garrison,  was 
afraid  of  meeting  the  serjeant  Mor ;  he,  therefore,  requested  that 
the  stranger  would  accompany  him  on  his  road.  The  other  agreed  ; 
and,  while  they  walked  on,  they  talked  much  of  the  Serjeant 
and  his  feats,  the  officer  using  much  freedom  with  his  name,  calling 
him  robber,  murderer, — *  Stop  there,'  interrupted  his  companion, 
*  he  does  indeed  take  the  cattle  of  the  Whigs  and  you  Sassanachs, 
but  neither  he  nor  his  ccarnahs  ever  shed  innocent  blood  ;  except 
once,'  added  he,  '  that  I  was  unfortunate  at  Braemar,  when  a 
man  was  killed,  but  I  immediately  ordered  the  creach  (the  spoil)  to 
be  abandoned,  and  left  to  the  owners,  retreating  as  fast  as  we 
could  after  such  a  misfortune."  *  You,'  says  the  officer,  '  what 
had  you  to  do  with  the  affair  ?*  *  I  am  John  du  Cameron — I  am 
the  Serjeant  Mor  ;  there  is  the  road  to  Inverlochay, — you  cannot 
now  mistake  it.  You  and  your  money  are  safe.  Tell  your  gover- 
nor to  send  a  more  wary  messenger  for  his  gold.  Tell  him  also, 
that,  although  an  outlaw,  and  forced  to  live  on  the  pabUc,  I  am  a 
soldier  as  well  as  himself,  and  would  despise  taking  his  gold  from  a 
defenceless  man  who  confided  in  me.'  '1  he  officer  lost  no  time  in 
reaching  the  garrison,  and  never  forgot  the  adventure,  which  he 
frequently  related.'     V^ol.  II.  p.  xviii. 

In  "  hair  breadth  'scapes  in  the  imminent  deadly  breach," 
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the  military  part  of  these  volumes  naturally  abounds.  We 
read  of  a  soldier  of  his  own  company  whom  Colonel  David 
Stewart  himself  saved  from  premature  interment  after  the 
landing  in  Egypt, 

"  When  the  men  had  Iain  down  to  rest  after  the  action,  I  walked 
to  the  rear  to  inquire  for  some  of  my  company  who  had  fallen  be- 
hind, being  either  killed  or  wounded.  Observing  some  men  dig- 
ging a  hole,  and  a  number  of  dead  bodies  lying  around,  I  slept  up 
to  one  of  them,  and,  toucliing  his  temples,  felt  that  they  retained 
some  warmth.  I  then  told  the  soldiers,  not  to  bury  him,  but  to 
carry  him  to  the  surgeon,  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  quite  dead. 
'  Poh!'  said  one  of  them,  '  he  is  as  dead  as  my  grandfather, 
who  was  killed  at  Culloden  ;  '  and,  taking  the  man  by  the 
heels,  proceeded  to  drag  him  to  the  pit.  But  I  caused  him  to 
desist.  The  wounded  man  was  so  horridly  disfigured  as  to  justify 
his  companion  in  the  judgment  he  had  formed.  A  ball  had  passed 
through  his  head,  which  was  greatly  swelled,  and  covered  with 
clotted  blood.  He  was  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he  revived 
from  his  swoon,  and  recovered  so  rapidly,  that  in  six  weeks  he 
was  able  to  do  his  duty."  Vol.  I.  p.  445. 

And  again,  we  are  told  of  Serjeant  Macgregor,  of  the42d, 
who  was  left  for  dead  on  the  field  in  the  American  war  ;  and 
carried  away  on  the  back  of  an  American  soldier  to  be  stripped 
and  plundered  at  some  convenient  spot.  Macgregor  recovered 
while  he  was  in  this  position,  and  drawing  his  dirk,  and 
grasping  his  bearer's  throat,  swore  he  would  run  him  through 
unless  he  conveyed  him  to  the  camp,  a  service  which  the 
astonished  Yanke-y  was  compelled  to  perform,  so  afraid  was 
he  of"  this  gunpowder  Percy  though  he  be  dead." 

Lieutenant  Grant  of  the  same  regiment,  in  the  attack  on 
Charlestown,  was  struck  by  a  six  pound  ball,  which  carried 
off  the  right  scapula,  and  so  injured  the  adjoining  parts,  that 
the  surgeons  lelt  him  on  the  ground  with  no  other  care  but 
that  of  making  him  as  easy  as  possible  for  the  short  time 
they  expected  he  could  live.  To  their  surprise  he  was  found 
alive  on  the  following  morning.  He  recovered  rapidly,  and 
served  many  years  afterwards  in  perfect  health.  General 
Murray,  while  a  captain  in  the  42d,  at  the  capture  of  Mar- 
tinique in  1762,  was  saved  as  unexpectedly.  A  musquet- 
ball  entered  the  left  side,  under  the  lowest  rib ;  passed 
through  the  left  lobe  of  the  lungs,  crossed  his  chest,  and 
■  liiounting  up  to  his  right  shoulder  lodged  under  the  scapula. 
*rhe  surgeons  left  him  as  they  had  done  Lieutenant  Grant, 
but  he  got  well  in  spite  of  them ;  and  lived  two  and  thirty 
years  afterwards,  though  always  obliged  to  sleep  in  an  up- 
right posture,  supported    by  pillows.      On   the  capture  of 
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Hi.  Vincent's,  in  1797,  an  officer  of  the  40th  was  shot 
througli  the  body  at  the  top  of  a  steep  hill,  from  which  his 
party  wa&  forced  to  retreat.  A  serjeant,  much  attached  to 
hirti,  wished  to  carry  the  body  off;  and  for  that  purpose 
dragged  it  by  one  leg  for  more  than  a  mile  down  t!ie  declivity, 
intending  to  return  and  bury  it  at  nightfall.  On  his  second 
visit  he  found  the  officer  alive  and  able  to  speak,  and  bis  re- 
covery was  completed  in  six  weeks. 

;;,'. '.Colonel  Grahaui's  escape  on  the  same  service  is  equally  re- 
^oarkable. 

'  "  The  poople  believing  that  he  was  dead,  rather  dragged  than  car- 
tied  him  over  the  rough  channel  of  the  river,  till  they  reached  the 
sea  beach.  Observing  here  that  he  v/as  still  alive,  they  put  him 
in  a  blanket,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  a  surgeon.  After  tra- 
velling in  this  manner  four  miles,  they  carried  him  to  a  military 
post,  occupied  by  a  party  of  the  -iSd.  All  the  surgeons  were  out 
in  the  woods  with  the  soldiers,  and  none  could  be  found.  Colonel 
Graham  was  still  insensible.  A  ball  had  entered  his  side  three 
inches  from  the  back-bone,  and,  passing  through,  had  come  out 
under  his  breast ;  another,  or  perhaps  the  same  ball,  had  shattered 
two  of  his  fingers.  No  assistance  could  be  got  but  that  of  a  sol- 
dier's wife,  who  had  been  long  in  the  service,  and  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  sick  and  wounded  soldiers.  She  washed  his  wounds, 
and  bound  them  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  a  surgeon  came 
and  saw  the  way  in  which  the  operation  had  been  performed,  he 
said  he  could  not  have  done  it  better,  and  would  not  unbind  the 
dressing.  The  Colonel  soon  afterwards  opened  his  eyes,  and, 
'liiough  unable  to  speak  for  many  hours,  seemed  sensible  of  what 
was  passing  around  him.  In  this  state  he  lay  nearly  three  weeks, 
when  he  was  carried  to  Kingston,  and  thence  conveyed  to  En- 
gland. He  was  still  in  a  most  exhausted  state,  the  wound  in  liis 
side  discharging  matter  from  both  orifices.  He  went  to  Edinburgh 
with  little  hopes  of  recovery,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  iilumina- 
tion  for  the  battle  of  Camperdown,  the  smoke  of  so  many  candles 
and  flambeaux  affecting  his  breathing,  he  coughed  with  great  vio- 
lence, and,  in  the  exertion,  threw  up  a  piece  of  cloih,  left,  no 
doubt,  by  the  ball  in  its  passage  through  his  body.  From  that 
iday  he  recovered  as  by  a  charm.  Being  afterwards  removed  to 
the  27th  regiment,  he  v;ent  to  Holland  in  1799,  where  he  v/ns  se- 
verely wounded  in  the  left  eye,  of  which  he  lost  the  sight;  but  a 
good  constitution  again  triumphed,  and  he  is  now  in  vigorous 
health  a  Lieutenant  General,  and  Lieutenant  Governor  of  Stirling 
-©^stle. 

f'\**  The  soldier's  wife,  who  was  so  useful  to  him  in  his  extremity, 
v^a^  of  a  character  rather  uncommon.  She  had  lonsr  been  a  follow- 
er  of  the  camp,  and  had  acquired  ^ome  of  its  manners.  While  she 
waB  sc^  good  and  useful  a  nurse  i.^  quarters,  she  was  bold- a»id'fear- 
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less  in  the  field.  When  the  arrangements  were  made  previously  to 
the  attack  on  the  Vizie,  on  the  lOth  of  June,  I  dh-ected  that  her 
husband,  who  was  in  my  company,  should  remain  behind  to  take 
charge  of  the  men's  knapsacks,  which  they  had  throvvn  off  to  be 
light  for  the  advance  up  the  hill,  as  I  did  not  wish  to  expose  him  to 
danger  on  account  of  his  wife  and  family.  He  obeyed  his  orders, 
and  remained  with  his  charge,  but  his  wife  believing  herself  not 
included  in  these  injunctions,  pushed  forward  to  the  assault.  When 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  from  the  third  redoubt,  I  was  standing 
giving  some  directions  to  the  men,  and  preparing  to  push  on  to  the 
fourth  and  last  redoubt,  when  I  found  myself  tapped  on  the  should- 
er, and  turning  round,  I  saw  my  Amazonian  friend  standing  with 
her  clothes  tucked  up  to  her  knees,  and  seizing  my  hand,  '  Well 
*  done,  my  Highland  lads.'  she  exclaimed,  '  see  how  the  Brigands 
scamper  like  so  many  deer.' — '  Come,'  added  she,  *  let  us  drive 
'  them  from  yonder  hill.'  On  inquiry,  I  found  that  she  had  been 
in  the  hottest  fire  cheering  and  animating  the  men  ;  and,  when  the 
action  was  over,  she  was  as  active  as  any  of  the  surgeons  in  assist- 
ing the  wounded."    Vol.  I.  p.  423. 

Two  singular  wounds  received  in  the  campaign  in  Zealand, 
in  1794,  must  complete  our  list  of  casualties.  Captain  Munro 
of  the  78lh,  received  a  musquet-ball  on  the  outward  edge  of 
his  left  eye:  passing  under  the  bridge  of  his  nose  it  carried 
away  the  right  eye  also,  and  left  him  without  any  disfigura- 
tion except  that  of  the  blank  sockets.  The  Serjeant  Major 
of  the  same  regiment  was  struck  by  a  ball  high  up  on  the 
outside  of  the  right  thigh :  it  glanced  to  his  knee,  and  then 
entering  the  left  leg  in  the  calf,  came  out  at  the  ankle.  It 
touched  no  bone,  and  disabled  him  for  ten  days  only. 

We  meet  with  some  very  sensible  remarks  dispersed 
through  these  volumes  on  the  effects  likely  to  be  produced  by 
the  labours  of  our  fanatical  societies  among  the  mountains  of 
Scotland.  ^ 

•' Some  of  these  new  teachers,  are,  no  doubt,  zealous  and  con- 
scientious men,  but  others  again  are  rash,  illiterate,  and  vulg.ir, 
very  incapable  of  filling  the  situation  they  have  assumed,  and  pecu- 
liarly unqualified  for  the  instruction  of  a  people,  sensitive  and 
imaginative,  devout  in  their  habits  of  thinking,  and  blameless  in 
their  general  conduct.  The  same  force  of  language  and  terrors  of 
denunciation,  whicii  are  barely  adequate  to  produce  compunction 
in  the  mind  of  the  reckless  and  godless  reprobate,  are  sufficient  to 
plunge  in  utter  despondency,  a  tender  conscience,  and  a  mind  ac- 
customed to  regard  the  doctrines  of  religion  with  a  deep  and  mys- 
terious awe.  Some  of  these  reformers  of  religion,  as  they  wish  to 
be  considered,  intermix  their  spiritual  instructions  with  reflections 
on  the  incapacity  and  negligence  of  the  clergymen  of  the  establish- 
ed church,  and  on  the  conduct  of  landlords,  whom  tiicy  compare 
to  t!ic  tafekmasters  of  Egypt. 
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While  these  secin  to  be  the  cfTocts  of  religion  nncl  external  cir. 
cumstanccs  combined,  the  differences  and  mutual  recriminations 
which  have  taken  place  between  the  established  church  and  the 
sects  which  have  branched  off  from  it,  are  apparently  tending  to 
ttie  most  deplorable  results  in  the  Highlands,  where  the  gospel,  as 
explained  by  their  clergy,  was  formerly  believed  with  the  most 
implicit  faith  ;  but  now,  when  the  people  see  new  preachers  come 
among  tliem,  and  hear  the  doctrines  and  lessons  of  the  regular 
clergy  derided,  and  described  as  unchristian  and  unsound,  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  parish  minister  retorts  on  the  in- 
truders, people  know  not  what  or  whom  to  believe,  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  the  doubt  thus  thrown  on  religious  doctrines, 
ending  in  loss  of  respect  for,  or  belief  in,  any  religion  whatever." 
Vol.  I.  p.  130.  . 

The  consequences  are  obvious  :  wherever  the  enthusiasts 
succeed,  the  romantic  character  of  the  Highlander  is  not 
changed,  but  directed  into  a  new  channel:  and  religious 
ravings,  and  the  contests  of  rival  seels  take  the  place  of 
poetical  recitals,  superstitious  traditions,  and  chivalrous  ad- 
ventures. Suicide  is  almost  unknown  in  these  remote  districts  : 
yet  a  poor  girl  in  Breadalbaue  was  so  bewildered  not  long 
since  by  a  strong  Calvinistic  picture  of  hell  torments,  that 
she  destroyed  herself  in  a  tit  of  desperation. 

The  Scotch  are  distinguished  as  a  people  of  deep  religions 
feeling,  and  we  participate  in  the  disgust  which  Colonel 
Stewart  expresses  when  we  hear  it  asserted,  that  previous 
to  the  apostolic  visitations  of  the  modern  home-missionaries, 
Christianity  was  little  known  in  the  north  ;— that  the  High- 
landers are  "  Christians  only  by  name,"  and  "  savage 
heathens,"  "guilty  of  the  basest  vices."  It  may  be  some  con- 
solation to  the  gallant  officer  to  be  told  that  in  these  respects 
his  countrymen  are  only  classed  by  their  pious  vituperators, 
with  the  sane  and  sound  majority  of  the  established  Church 
of  England. 


'a' 


^Art.  VI.  Memoires  of  the  last  ten  Years  of  the  Reign  of 
George  the  Second.  By  Horace  Walpole,  Ear  I  of  Or  ford. 
From  the  original  MSS,     2  Vols.     4to.     51.  5s.     Murray 

■•    1822.  ^ 

'The  character  and  rank  of  their  noble  author  have  naturally 
attracted  a  very  considerable  portion  of  public  attention  to- 
wards the  ^*  memoires"  of  which  we  are  about  to  give  some 
account  to  our  readers.  The  last  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  the  Second,  the  period  of  which  he  treats,  were 
not,  it  is  true,    distinguished  by  splendid  virtues  or  great 
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?ices,  by  extraordinary  events  or  great  revolutions  ;  but  it 
is  a  part  of  our  history  which,  from  this  circumstance,  has 
Bot  been  examined  with  much  detail  of  historical  investiaa- 
tion ;  and  is,  in  consequence,  but  little  known  to  us ;  it  is 
Hot,  however,  a  period  undeserving  our  curiosity^  as  it  forms 
the  transition  from  the  expiring  struggles  of  Jacobitism  to 
the  more  important  contests  that  have  since  engaged  and  still 
occupy  our  attention. 

It  is  generally  understood  that  from  the  fall  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  to  the  American  war,  our  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings in  Parliament  are  more  barren  and  unsatisfactory  than 
at  any  period  since  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  For  the 
last  ten  years  of  George  the  Second  the  author  of  these  me- 
moirs may  be  considered  as  having,  in  some  measure,  sup- 
plied this  deficiency.  His  method  was  to  take  notes  of  each 
speaker's  argument,  during  the  debate,  and  frequently  to 
take  down  his  expressions.  He  afterv/ards  wrote  out  the 
speeches  at  greater  length,  and  described  the  impression 
they  made  on  the  house.  We  cannot,  indeed,  say  that  the 
reports  interspersed  throughout  these  volumes  are  given  with 
much  force  and  vigour :  we  suppose,  however,  that  we  can 
depend  upon  them  as  correct  and  authentic  abridgments  of 
what  then  transpired  in  debate :  for  we  are  willing  to  hope 
that  even  his  resentments,  and  what  he  calls  his  "  propensity 
to  faction"  would  not  have  induced  him  wilfully  to  misrepre- 
sent or  distort  the  arguments  of  those  whom  he  either  hated 
or  opposed. 

The  anecdotes  interspersed  throughout  these  volumes  are 
neither  in  number  or  interest  equal  to  the  anticipations  which 
the  reader,  recollecting  the  connections  of  the  author,  might 
have  been  induced  to  form  :  but  although  not  so  numerous  as 
the  lovers  of  this  species  of  information  could  have  wished,  nor 
so  interesting  as  could  have  been  expected,  they,  are  some- 
times told  with  a  point  and  efi'ect,  which  remind  us  of  the  post- 
humous letters  of  the  same  individual,  where  his  stories  and 
descriptions  are  generally  given  in  a  strain  of  humour  and 
sarcasm  which  has  not  often  been  surpassed.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  peruse  these  volumes  without  being  shocked  at 
the  vulgar  and  reprehensible  levity  with  which  the  author  loves 
to  dwell  on  bodily  infirmity.  The  editor  informs  us  that  such 
sarcasms,  in  which  he  acknowledges  that  the  author  was  too 
apt  to  indulge,  have,  in  some  instances,  been  expunged  : 
we  must  own  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had 
he  carried  his  discretion  on  this  point,  as  well  as  on  some 
others,  a  little  farther.  Had  he  omitted  not  only  them  but  a 
few  of  the  anecdotes  of  private  scandal  v*'hich  he  has  thoughl. 
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proper  to  retain,  it  would  have  prejudiced  neither  the  authof 
tier  his  memoirs. 

A  considerable  portion  of  these  volumes  is  tilled  with  th^ 
characters  of  the  various  individuals  who  were  engaged  iri 
overturning  Sir  Jiobert  Walpole's  ministry,  or  who  were  sub- 
sequently engaged  in  the  many  and  evanescent  administrations 
which  succeeded  to  his  power.  In  this  part  of  the  work  may 
be  seen,  in  its  full  force,  the  inlhience  of  that  factious  temper 
which  the  author  himself  has  candidly  pointed  out  as  a  leadino- 
trait  in  his  own  character.  It  is  in  politics  that  his'  spleen", 
his  anger,  and  his  venom  vent  themselves,  in  a  profuse  and 
overwhelming  torrent,  which  spares  neither  friend  nor  foe. 
9  The  only  business  of  importance  which  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public,  during  the  sitting  of  Parliament,  in  1751, 
was  the  regency-bill,  by  which  the  Pelhams,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  antipathy  which  the  nation  felt  towards  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  succeeded  in  nominating  the  princess  regent, 
■with  a  council.  This  was,  in  effect,  a  measure  introduced 
for  the  express  purpose  of  depressing  the  duke,  and  consoUp 
dating  Newcastle's  power.  ;\ 

Of  this  latter  duke,  who  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in 
political  intrigue,  during  the  period  embraced  by  these  me- 
moirs, we  are  told,  in  the  bitter  and  virulent  terms  which 
the  author  invariably  and  systematically  uses,  when  speaking 
of  him, 

"Tie  succeeded,  young,  to  an  estate  of  about  thirty  thousand' 
pounds  a  year,  and  to  great  influence  and  interest  in  several 
counties.  This  account,  in  reality,  contains  his  whole  character' 
as  a  minister;  for  to  the  weight  of  his  fortune  he  solely  owed  hiSi 
every  otherways  most  unwarrantable  elevation.  His  person  was  not. 
naturally  despicable ;  his  incapacity,  his  mean  soul,  and  the  general 
low  opinion  of  him,  grew  to  make  it  appear  ridiculous.  A  con-. 
stant  liurry  in  his  walk,  a  restlessness  of  place,  a  borrowed  impoisr, 
tance,,  and  real  insignitjcance,  gave  him  the  perpetual  air  of  a^ 
solicitor,  though  lie  was  perpetually  solicited;  for  he  never  gq»*j; 
ferred  a  favour  till  it  was  wrested  from  him,  but  often  omitted 
doing  what  he  most  wished  done.  This  disquietude,  and  habit  of 
never  finishing,  which,  too,  proceeded  from,  his  beginning  every 
thing  twenty  times  over,  gave  rise  to  a  famous  bon  viot  of  Lord 
Wilmington,  a  man  as  unapt  to  attempt  saying  a  good  thing,  as  to: 
say  one..  He  said,  'the  Duke  of  Newcastle  always  loses  half  ah; 
hour  in  lli'e  morning,  which  he  is  running  after  the  rest  of  the  dav, 
without  being  able  to  overtake  it.'  "  ,  jjy-^oqmi 

V Towards  the  end  of  the  session  the  Pelhams,  who,  Troiij" 
some  intrigues  which  they  had  discovered,  feared  that  they 
should  be  ds^jcai'ded,  not  only  determined  to  resign  their  own 
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places,  but  engaged  the  whole  body  of  the  king's  ministers 
and  servants,  down  to  the  lowest  clerks  in  office,  in  a  league 
of  throwing  up  their  employments  in  order  to  distress  their 
master  ;  and  the  whole  faction,  which  for  four  years  together, 
had  seemed  possessed  with  a  madness  for  seizing  places, 
now  ran  into  tlie  opposite  phrenzy  of  quitting  them  :  and 
the  period  they  chose  for  this  unwarrantable  insult,  was  the 
height  of  a  rebellion :  the  king  was  to  be  forced  into  a  compli- 
ance with  their  views,  or  their  allegiance  was  in  a  manner 
ready  to  be  offered  to  the  competitor  for  his  crown,  then  ac- 
tually wresthng  for  it  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  !  A  fla4 
grancy  of  ingratitude  and  treachery  not  to  be  paralleled  but 
by  the  behaviour  of  the  Parliament  at  the  beginning  of  the 
civil  war,  who  connived  at  the  Irish  rebellion  in  order,  tft 
charge  King  Charles  with  fomenting  it.  ?.£-^7 

This  general  banding  of  the  king's  servants  against  him, 
joined  to  the  minister.  Lord  Granville's  neglect  of  all  precau- 
tion to  strengthen  himself,  had  the  desired  effect.  The  king 
was  forced  to  invite  the  deserters  to  return  to  their  posts. 
The  liqiie,  who  had  retired  for  no  other  end,  did  not  make 
tlie  king  expect  them  long. 

**  The  king,"  we  are  told,  "  had  fewer  sensations  of  revenge; 
or  at  least  knew  how  to  hoard  them  better  than  any  man  who  ever 
sat  upon  a  throne,  the  insults  he  received  from  his  own,  and  those 
obliged  servants,  never  provoked  him  enough  to  make  him  venture 
the  repose  of  his  people  or  his  own.    If  any  object  of  his  had  fell  in 
his  way,   he  did  not  pique  himself  upon   heroic  forgiveness,   but 
would  indulge  it  at  the  expence  of  his  integrity,  though  not  of  his 
safety.     He  was  reckoned  strictly  honest;  but  the  burning  of  his^ 
father's  will,  must  be  an  indelible  blot  upon  his  memory.     Mis  ava- 
rice was  much  less  eijuivocal  than  his  courage  ;  he  had  distinguished 
the  latter  early;  it  grew  more  doubtful  afterwards;    the  former  he! 
distinguished  very  near  as  soon,  and  never  deviated  from  it.     Hi^ 
other  passions  were  Germany,  the  army  and  women.  Both  the  latter, 
had  a  mixture  of  parade  in  them  ;  he  toasted  my  lady  Suffolk,  and 
afterwards  my  lady  Yarmouth,  as  his  mistresses,  while  he  admired 
only  the  queen;  and  never  described  what  he  thought  a  handsome 
woman,  but  he  drew  her  picture.     The  queen  had  been  admired, 
for    governing    him   by    address;    it  was   not    then   known  \\oy([ 
easily  he  was  to  be  governed  by  fear.     Indeed  there  were  ?q\v  arts 
by  which  he  was  not  be  governed  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life ; 
for  not  to  mention  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle,  who  grew  a  favoritd, 
by  imposing  himself  upon  him  as  brave;  nor  Lord  Wilmington,  who 
imposed  upon  him  for  the  Lord  knows  what ;    the  queen  governed 
him  by  dissimulation,  by  an  affected  tenderness  and  deference.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  by  abilities  and  influence  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons;  Lord  Granville,  by  flattering  him  in  his  German  politics  ;  thi 
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Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  teaziug  and  betraying  him-  Mr.  Pelham,  by 
bullying  him — the  only  man  by  wliom  Mr.  Pelham  was  not  bullied 
liiraself.  Who  indeed  had  not  sometimes  weight  with  tlie  king,  ex- 
cept his  children  and  his  mistresses  ?  With  them  he  maintained  all 
the  reserve  and  majesty  of  his  rank.  He  had  the  haughtiness  of 
>Ienry  the  Eighth,  without  his  spirit;  the  avarice  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  without  his  exactions;  the  indignities  of  Charles  the  First> 
without  his  bigotry  for  his  prerogative:  the  vexations  of  King  Wil- 
liam, with  as  little  skill  in  the  management  of  parties;  he  might, 
perhaps,  have  been  honest,  if  he  had  never  hated  his  father,  or  had 
ever  loved  his  son," 

The  queen  always  alTected,  if  any  body  was  present,  to  act 
(and  he  liked  she  should)  the  humble  ignorant  wife,  that  never 
meddled  with  politics.  Even  if  Sir  Robert  Waipole  came  in 
to  talk  of  business,  which  she  had  previously  settled  with 
bini,  she  would  rise  np,  curtsie,  and  offer  to  retire;  the  king 
generally  bad  her  stay,  sometimes  not.  She  and  Sir  Robert 
played  him  into  one  another's  hands  ;  he  would  refuse  to  take 
the  advice  of  the  one,  and  when  the  other  talked  to  him  again 
upon  the  same  point,  he  would  give  the  reasons  for  it,  which 
had  been  suggested  to  him  ;  nay,  he  would  sometimes  produce 
as  his  own  at  another  conversation  to  the  same  person,  the 
reasons  which  he  had  refused  to  listen  to  when  given  him.  He 
has  said  to  Sir  Robert,  on  the  curtsies  of  the  queen,  *'  There 
you  see  how  much  I  am  governed  by  my  wife,  as  they  say  I 
am  !  Hoh,  Hoh !  it  is  a  fine  thing  indeed  to  be  governed 
by  one's  wife." — *'  Oh  !  Sir,"  replied  the  queen,  "  I  must 
be  vain  indeed  to  pretend  to  govern  your  majesty." 

The  Duke  of  Grafton,  who,  for  various  reasons,  had  incur- 
red the  cordial  hatred  of  the  queen,  always  teazed  her,  and 
insisted  that  she  loved  nobody.  He  had  got  a  story  of  some 
Prince  in  Germany,  that  she  bad  been  in  love  with  before  her 
marriage:  "  God,  Madam," he  used  to  say,  •*  I  wish  I  could 
have  been  that  man  that  you  could  love!" — "  Why,"  replied 
she,  "  do  you  think  I  don't  love  the  king?" — "  God,  I  wish  I 
■were  king  of  France,  and  I  would  be  sure  whether  you  do  or 
not !" 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1751,  died  Henry  St. 
John,  Viscount  Bolinbroke,  the  most  dangerous  and  turbulent 
character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived — a  man  whose  vices  ex- 
posed him  to  the  scorn  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, or  rather  whose  want  of  all  principle,  has  drawn  upon 
him  the  merited  reprobation  of  posterity.  His  avidity  for 
power  was  so  great,  that  there  was  no  party  which  he  had  not 
at  some  time  or  other  courted ;  and  his  shameless  want  of 
principle  was  such,  that  there  was  no  party  that  ever  reposed 
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confidence  in  him,  which  he  did  not  abandon  nnd  betray.  la 
tlie  disgraceful  treaty  oTUtrecht,  lie  betrayed  his  country; 
and  for  his  own  private  emolainent,  he  sold  the  conqueror  to 
the  conquered.  Sir  Robert  Wulpoie  procured  the  repeal  of 
his  sentence  of  banishment,  and  was  rewarded  by  repeated  in- 
stances of  his  enmity  and  ingratitude. — To  the  queen,  whom 
he  Served — to  the  Pretender  who  received  and  couiiteaaneed 
him — to  the  kino-  who  recalled  him  from  exile,  Bolinbroke 
proved  a  heartless  and  ungrateful  traitor.  The  end  of  his  pro- 
fligate career  was  employed  in  plaiuiing  factions  in  the  Pre- 
tender's court,  by  the  scheme  of  the  father's  resigning  his 
claim  to  the  sou  ;  and  then  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  division 
between  a  king  and  a  prince,  who  had  pardoned  all  his  trea- 
sons. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Lord  Bolinbroke  had  set  out  rivals 
at  school,  lived  a  life  of  competition,  and  died  by  similar 
means,  both  of  them  being  killed  by  empyries — the  former 
by  Jurin's  medicine  for  the  stone,  and  the  latter  by  a  man  who 
pretended  to  cure  him  of  a  cancer  in  the  face  ; — there  was  the 
same  diiference  however  in  their  manner  of  dying  which  had 
appeared  in  the  temper  of  their  lives — the  first  with  a  calmness 
that  was  habitual  philosophy ;  and  the  other  with  a  rage  which 
his  affected  philosophy  could  not  disguise. 

\Ye  could  wish  that  our  limits  would  allow  us  to  place  be- 
fore our  readers  a  parallel  which  the  author  has  drawn  be- 
tween Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  Mr.  Pelham:  it  is  drawn  with 
considerable  ability ;  and  with  less  partiality  than  might  have 
been  excused  in  a  son,  when  drawing  the  character  of  a 
father:  but,  as  the  whole  is  too  long  for  our  purpose,  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  extracts. 

*'  Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  bold,  open,  steady,  never  dejected. 
Mr.  Pelham  was  timorous,  reserved,  fickle,  apt  to  despair.  Pre- 
sumption made  Sir  R.  Walpole  many  enemies ;  want  of  confidence 
in  himself  kept  from  Mr.  Pelham  many  friends.  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
loved  power  so  much,  that  he  would  not  endure  a  rival,  Mr.  Pel- 
ham loved  it  so  well,  that  he  would  endure  any  thing.  The  one 
would  risk  his  administration,  by  driving  every  considerable  man 
from  court,  rather  than  venture  their  being  well  there :  the  other 
would  employ  any  means  to  take  able  men  out  of  the  opposition, 
though  he  ventured  their  engrossing  his  authority,  and  outshining 
his  capacity ;  but  he  dreaded  abuse  more  than  competition  ;  and 
always  bought  off  his  enemies  to  avoid  their  satire,  rather  than  to 
acquire  their  support :  whereas  Sir  Robert  Walpole^  never  trading 
but  for  numbers,  and  despising  invectives,  and  dreading  rivals, 
gained  but  weak  uncertain  assistance,  and  always  kept  a  formidable 
opposition.    His  apprejiension  of  competitors  was  founded  on  pru* 
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dence,  because  great  part  of  liis  authority  depended  upon  the  Icing's 
favour  ;  Mr.  Pelliam  owing  notliing  to  that  had  the  less  reason  to 
fear  losing  it ;  as  he  maintained  himself  in  the  ministry,  in  spite  of 
the  king's  partiality  to  abler  men,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  jealous  of 
their  getting  interest  at  court.  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  the 
greatest  conHtlence  in  himself,  bad  no  pride  ;  Mr.  I'elham  bad  the 
most,  with  the  least  self  sufficience.  Both  were  loved  in  private 
life.  The  first  loved  magnificence,  and  was  generous,  to  a  fault ; 
the  other  had  neither  ostentation  nor  avarice,  and  yet  had  little 
generosity.  The  friendships  of  the  former  were  chiefly  confined  to 
persons  below  him  ;  those  of  the  latter  were  almost  all  founded  oa 
birth  and  rank ;  the  one  was  too  familiar,  the  other  never  so.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  was  forgiving  to  a  fault,  if  forgiveness  can  be 
faulty  ;  Mr.  Pelham  never  forgave,  but  when  he  durst  not  resent.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  met  with  much  ingratitude  ;  Mr.  Pelham  was  guilty 
of  nmch.  Both  were  frequently  betrayed  ;  Sir  Robert  Walpole  with- 
out being  deceived;  Mr.  Pelham  not  half  so  often  as  he  suspected 
it.  The  one  was  most  depreciated  while  he  was  minister  ;  the  other 
will  be  most  when  he  ceases  to  be  minister.  All  men  thought  Mr. 
Pelham  honest  till  he  was  in  power  ;  the  other  never  was  thought 
so  till  he  was  out." 

•*  Both  were  fortunate  in  themselves,  unhappy  in  their  brothers. 
With  unbounded  thirst  for  politics,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Ho- 
race Walpole  were  wretched  politicians  ;  each  inferior  to  their  bro- 
thers in  every  thing  laudable ;  each  assuming  and  jealous  of  their 
own  credit,  though  neither  the  Duke  nor  Horace  could  ever  have 
been  considerable  but  by  the  fortune  of  their  brothers.  The  one 
childish  and  extravagant ;  the  other  a  buffoon  and  avaricious  ; 
Horace  sunk  into  contempt,  when  his  brother  fell  with  honour  ;  the 
I;uke  was  often  on  the  point  of  dragging  his  brother  down,  and  wa^ 
the  object  of  all  contempt,  even  when  his  brother  had  still 
power  and  honour.  Mr.  Pelham  maintained  his  inferiority  to  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  even  in  the  worthlessness  of  his  brother.'' 

Although  political  factions  are  bad  things  in  themselves, 
still  when  kept  within  proper  bounds,  they  not  unfrequently 
develope  talents  which,  in  a  country  where  political  power  de- 
pends on  the  intrigues  of  a  Court  and  the  individual  will  of  an 
arbitrary  Monarch,  would  have  been  neglected.  However 
inglorious  in  other  respects  the  last  ten  years  of  George  the 
Second  may  have  been,  the  admirers  of  British  eloquence  will 
look  back  to  this  portion  of  our  history  with  satisfaction  and 
delight.  This  period,  when  the  strength  of  parties  was 
nicely  balanced,  and  when  the  efforts  and  struggles  of  as- 
pirants after  power  became  in  consequence  peculiarly 
keen  and  ardent,  called  ibrlh  a  display  of  abilities  that  re- 
vived the  lustre  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  th^- 
point  of  eloquence,   tarried  it  to  a  height  which  unquestiou- 
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al^ly  it  had  never  before  Known.     After  a  long-  stagnation  of i 
genius,  there  appeared  at  once  nearly  thirty  men,  of  whom'S 
one  was  undoubtedly  a  real  orator,  a  few  were  most  i»asteT!y\-  ■ 
many  very  able — not  one  Mas  a  despicable  speaker.     Pitt,'' 
Fox,  Murray,  Hume,  Campbell,  Charies  Townsheud,  Lord;? 
George  Sackville,  Henry  Conway,  Legge,  Sir  G.  Lyttleton;'-^ 
Oswald,    George  Grenville,   Lord  Egmont^  Nugent,   Dod-|' 
diugton,  the   Lord   Advocate  of  Scotland,    Lord  Strange!,'' 
Beckford,  Elliot,  Lord  Barrington,  Sir  George  Lee,  Mar-' 
tin.  Dr.  Hay,    Northey,  Potter,   Ellis,  Lord   Hilsborough, 
Lord  Uaplin,  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood :  these  men,   per- 
haps, in  their  several  degrees,  comprehended  all  the  various  ; 
powers  of  eloquence,  art,  reasoning,  satire,  learning,  per-* 
suasion,  wit,  business,  spirit,  and  plain  common  sens^. 

"  Eloquence,  however,  as  an  art,"  as  our  author  justly  observeSjH; 
*'  was  but  little  studied  but  by  Vitt :  the  beauties  of  language  wer^,,,, 
a  little,  and  but  a  little  more  cultivated,  except  by  him  and  his< 
family.     Yet  the  grace  and  force  of  words  were  so  natural  to  him,  ^ 
that  when  he  avoided  them,  he  almost  lost  all  excellence.     As  set 
speeches  were  no  longer  in  vogue,  except  on  introductory  or  very-/ 
solemn  occasions,  the  pomp  and  artfull  resources  of  oratory  were  in 
a  great  measure  banished  ;    and  the  inconveniences  attending  long 
and  unpremeditated  discourses,   must  (as  I  have  delivered  thera  , 
faithfully),  take  otf  from,  though  they  ought  to  add  to,  their  merit* 
Let  those  who  hear  me  extoll,  and  at  the  same  time  find  Mr.  Pitt's  , 
orations  not  answer  to  my  encomiums,  reflect  how  bright  his  talents  -. 
would  shine,  if  we  saw  none  of  his,  but  which,  like  the  productions 
of  ancient  great  masters,  had  been  prepared  for  his  audience,  and  , 
had  been  polished  by  himself  for  the  admiration  of  ages!    Similes,  . 
and  quotations  and  metaphors  were  fallen  into  disrepute,  deservedly,^? 
even  the  parallels  from  old  story,  which,  during  the  virulence  against 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  had  been  so  much  encouraged,  were  exhausted 
and  disregarded.     It  was  not  the  same  case  with  invectives ;  in  ihat 
respect,  eloquence  was  little  more  chastened.     Debates,  where  no 
personalities  broke  out,  engaged  too  little  attention.     Yet,  upon 
the  whole,  the  style  that  ^-evailed  was  plain,  manly,  argumentative;-' 
and  the  liberty  of  discussing  all  topics  in  a  government  so  free,  and 
the  very  newspapers  and  pamphlets  that  skimmed  or  expatiated  on 
all  those  subjects,  and  which  the  most  idle  and  most  illiterate  could 
not  avoid  perusing,  gave  an  air  of  knowledge  and  int'brraation  to  the." 
most  trifling  speakers."     Vol.  I.  p.  486. 

We  have  reserved  till  the  close  of  our  review  of  the  first 
volume  of  these  Memoires  a  passage  which  we  approach  with 
unfeigned  reiuctauce:  we  wish  most  sincerelv  that  we  could 
have  overlooked  it  for  the  sa,ka  of  the  author  himself,  as  well 
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;is  the  respectable  individual  on  whom  he  has  thought  proper 
to  make  a  most  unprovoked  and  atrocious  attack ;  but  the 
regard  which  we  owe  to  the  memory  of  the  dead,  will  not 
permit  us  to  stand  silently  by  while  their  ashes  are  profaned 
by  iiin)rii)cipled  mali^•nity.   We  cannot  acquit  even  the  editor 
of  indiscretion,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  in  retaining  a  passage 
which  must,  we  conceive  recoil  on  its  author,  and  fix  upon  his 
memory  a  foul  and  inellaceable  stain.     The  passage  to  which 
we  allude  occins  at  the  37th  [)age  of  the  second  vohune. 
iSpeaking  of  the  personal  dislike  of  George  II.  to  his  minis- 
ters in  the  spring  of  1751,  the  author  says,  that  the  king  would 
not  go  chapel   because  decker,   Bishop  of  Oxford,  was   to 
prea(  h  ;   and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  us  a  picture  of  what 
be  takes  to  have  been  the  Bishop's  character.     We  will  not 
disgrace  our  pages  by  extracting  the  passage,  which  nut  only 
jniputes  to  him  a  disbelief  in  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  but 
what  is,  if  possible,  still  more  atrocious,  ascribes  the  change 
which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  his  faith  is  ascribed,  not  to 
conviction,  but  to  the  possession  of  a  Prebend  of  Durham.    A 
chat  ge  of  this  heinous  nature  should  not  bo  made  against  the 
character  of  any  man,  certainly  not  against  the  memory  of  one 
who  had  tilled  so  distinguished  a  station  in  the  Church  as 
Seeker,  excepton  evidence  so  clear  and  unequivocal  as  to  leave 
no  doubt  of  its  truth.  But  the  evidence  adduced  by  Horace 
Walpole  to  support  tlie  malignant  charge  which  he  has  left  be- 
hind him,  will  satisfy  no  mind  which  is  not  disposed  to  believe  ill 
of  Seeker,  because  he  once  occupied  the  most  dignified  station 
in  the  Church.  "  Here  is  my  evidence,"  says  he  :  "  Mr.  Robyns 
said    he  had   known   him  an  atheist,  and  had  advised    him 
against  talking  so  openly  in  coffeehouses.     Mr.  Stevens,  a 
mathematician,  who  lives  much  in  the  house  with  Earl  Pow- 
lett,  says  Seeker  made  him  an  atheist  at  Leyden,  where  the 
club  was  established."     Who  "  Mr.  Robyns"  was,  the  noble 
author  has   given  us   no  clue   to  discover,  and   we  cannot 
therefore  judge  exactly  what  weight  ought  to  be  ascribed  to 
Lis  testimony;  but  if  he  was  a  companion  and  i'riend  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  "  the  mathematician  and  atheist,  who  lived  much 
in  the  house  of  Earl  Powlett,"  we  do  not  conceive  that  the 
least  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  his  testimony  when  weighed 
against  the  improbability  of  the  charge,  and  the  respectable 
and  consistent  character  of  the  individual  against  whom  it 
was  made.    Indeed,  did  we  know  nothing  more  of  the  Arch- 
bishop than  we  are  told  in  these  Memoires,  we  should  instantly 
discard  this  atrocious  calumny  as  totally  unworthy  of  credit. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  as  a  *'  Presbyterian  and  raan- 
midwil'e"   ("which  is    we  presume   Horace  Walpole's  good- 
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Matured  and  figurative  manner  of  saying  that  he  pursued  his 
medical  studies)  at  Leyden ;  then  we  have  him  an  atheist, 
checked  for  talking-  indiscreetly  at  coffee-houses ;  and  lastly, 
we  find  him  transi'ormed  by  some  magical  process,  which  the 
author  has  not  satisfactorily  explained,  into  a  popular  and  fa- 
natical incumbent  of  St.  James's.     The  author  has  thus  fur- 
nished us  with  a  pretty  "  fable:"  here  is  a  beginning,  a  mid- 
dle, and  an  end.     It  must  however  be  acknowledged  that  it 
is  somewhat  incongruous.     The  middle  has  no  more  con- 
sistence with  the  beginning  than  it  has  with  the  end.    That  a 
"  Presbyterian  man-midwife"  should  become  an  atheist,  is 
just  possible ;  but  we  should  require  much  stronger  evidence 
of  its  truth  than  the  testimony  of  "  Mr.  Robyns,"  of  whom  we 
know  nothing,  or  of  "  Mr.  Stevens,"  of  whom  we  know  too 
much.     But  that  this  atheist  became  a  fanatical  incumbent 
of  St.  James  is  a  flat  falsehood,  as  any  one  may  easily  con- 
vince  himself,   by   merely   reading   the   admirable  sermons 
which  Seeker  has  left  behind  him,  and  of  which  by  far  the 
A   jj     greater  part  were  actually  preached  at  the  church  in  question. 
le         What  oliject  the  noble  author  had  in  view  when  he  invented 
or  retailed  this  improbable  and  despicable  slander^  we  pre- 
tend not  to  conjecture.     Seeker  himself  is  beyond  the  reach 
of  calumny ;  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  living  to  screen  his  me- 
mory from  undeserved  reproach. 

The  Appendix  to  the  first  volume  contains,  among  other 
matter,  some  curious  extracts  from  the  correspondence  of  the 
well-known  and  witty  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  Williams,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,  which  conveys  an 
impression  far  from  favourable  of  the  government  and  policy 
of  the  philosopher-King.     Indeed  'tis  incredible  what  care 
this  Pater  Patrias  took  of  his  people.     He  was  so  good  as  to 
meddle  in  their  family  affairs,  in  their  marriages,  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children,  and  in  the  disposition  of  their  estates. 
If  a  courier  was  dispatched  to  Versailles,  or  a  minister  to 
Vienna,  his  Prussian  Majest\  drew,  himself,  the  instructions 
for  the  one,  and  wrote  the  letters  for  the  other.    This,  it  may 
possibly  be  said,  was  great.     But  if  a  dancer  at  the  Opera 
had  disputes  with  a  singer,  or  if  one   of  those  performers 
wanted  a  new  pair  of  stockings,  a  plume  for  his  helmet,  or  a 
finer  petticoat,  it  was  the  same  King  of  Prussia  who  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  cause,  and  who,  with  his  own  hand,  answered 
the  dancer  or  the  singer's  letter.     His  Prussian  Majesty  laid 
out  20,000/.  to  build  a  tine  theatre,  and  his  music  and  singers 
cost  him  nearly  the  same  sum  every  year ;  yet  this  same  King, 
when  an  opera  was  to  be  performed,  would  not  allow  10/.  per 
night  to  light  up  the  theatre  with  wax  candles,  though  the 
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smoke  which  rose  from  the  bad  oil,  and  the  horrid  smell  from 
the  tallow,  made  many  of  the  audience  sick,  and  actually 
spoiled  the  whole  entertainment.  "  What  I  have  thought 
about  this  prince,"  says  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  A\  iHiams,  writ- 
ing to  a  friend,  "  is  very  true;  and  I  believe,  after  reading 
what  I  say  about  him,  you  will  think  so  too  :  He  is  (jreat  in 
great  things  and  little  in  little  ones." 

In  describing  the  terms  on  which  Lord  Bute  was  received 
at  Leicester  House,  the  author,  as  usual,  deals  abundantly  in 
sarcastic    insinuations  and  inuendoes.     This  favoured  per- 
sonage is  presented  to  us  as  vain  of  his  person,  haughty  in 
his  carriage,  and  by  no  means   desirous  of  concealing  the 
impression  which  the  old  women  of  the  day  believed  him  to 
have  made  on  the  heart  of  the  princess.     And  when  the  noble 
author  has  added,  that  his  "  bows  grew  more  theatric,  his 
paces  contracted  more  meaning,  and  the  beauty  of  his  leg 
was  constantly  displayed  in  the  eyes  of  the  poor  captivated 
princess,"  he  infers,  without  any  other  authority,  that  there 
was  not  the  least  Ibundation  for  the  ideas  which  had  been 
generally  conceived  of  the  rigour  of  her  widowhood.     It  is 
rather  amusing  to  observe  in  what  distorted  lights  the  jaun- 
diced eye  of  this  "  chronicler  of  small  talk"  contrives  to  place 
the  most   trivial,    and  apparently  harmless,    circumstances. 
Because  the  person  of  Lord  Bute  was  fine,  his  leg  beautiful, 
and  his  carriage  graceful,  he  concludes  that  the  decency  with 
which  his  intercourse  with  the  princess  was  carried  on  was 
*'  mysterious."     In  one  passage  we  are  informed,  that  *'  the 
prince  lived  shut  up  with  his  mother  and  Lord  Bute,  and 
must  have  thrown  them  under  some  difficulties :   their  con- 
nection was  not  easily  reconcileable  to  the  devotion  they  had 
infused  into  the  prince.     The  princess  could  not  wish  him 
always  present,  and  yet  dreaded  his  being  out  of  her  sight." 
And  in  the  very  next  sentence  we  are  told,  that  the  "  Lady 
Augusta,  noAv  a  woman,  was,  to  facilitate  some  privacy  for 
the  princess,  dismissed  from  supping  with  her  mother,  and 
sent  back  to  cheese-cakes  with  her  little  sister  Eh'zabeth,  on 
pretence  that  meat  at  night  would  fatten  her  too  much." 
Admitting  the  statement  of  the  noble  author,  with  respect  to 
the  treatment  of  the  Lady  Augusta,  to  be  correct,  we  cannot 
conceive  that  the  princess  could  secure  to  herself  and  Lord 
Bute  any  privacy  which  deserved  the  gross  and  unwarrantable 
|.,  insinuation  made  here  against  her  character,   by  excluding 
her  daughter  from  supper  parties  at  which  the  prince  was 
constantly  present.     It  is,  unquestionably,  ^possife/e  that  an 
improper  intimacy  7ni^/?Hiaye  subsisted  between  the  princess 
and  Lord  Bute  ;   but  we  must,  ou  every  principle  of  justice. 
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require  some  stronger  evidence  before  we  can  believe  that 
such  was  tlie  fact,  than  the  assurance  that  Lord  Bute  had  a 
handsome  leg,  and  that  the  Princess  Augusta  was  excluded 
from  parties  which,  from  the  lateness  of  the  hour  to  which 
they  were  protracted,  it  was  improper  that  a  young  female 
should  be  permitted  to  attend.  That  Lord  Orford  believed 
what  he  states  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt — every  old  woman 
believes  the  fabrications  which  she  circulates,  however  mon- 
strous or  ill-founded — but  this  credulity  v,'hich,  with  a  gross 
appetite,  feeds  upon  the  vulgar  i-eports  of  the  day,  cannot 
justify  any  man  for  giving  permanence  to  insinuations  and 
charges  against  the  moral  characters  of  individuals  which,  in 
all  probability,  have  no  existence  except  in  the  diseased 
imagination  of  the  relator.  An  author  Avho  publishes  to  the 
world  libels  upon  the  private  character  of  the  living  is 
deservedly  held  up  as  an  object  of  scorn,  and  subjected  to  the 
castigation  which  the  law  justly  inflicts  upon  such  delin- 
quents ;  we  think,  however,  that  a  writer  who  rakes  together 
the  garbage  of  public  rumour,  to  heap  obloquy  on  the  memory 
of  the  dead,  deserves  more  justly  to  be  branded  with  the  mark 
of  shame.  The  libeller  of  the  dead  is  a  literary  assassin  of  a 
much  more  contemptible  character  than  the  detractor  of  the 
living.  The  living,  when  libelled,  may  succeed  in  repelling 
the  shafts  of  inventive  malice,  and  set  themselves  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  ;  an  unjust  attack  on  the  character  of  the 
living,  therefore,  requires  boldness  as  well  as  indignity: 
but  the  memory  of  the  dead  lies  prostrate  at  the  mercy  of 
every  foul  mouth  and  scurrilous  pen,  which  would  not  have 
dared  to  traduce  their  character  while  living. 

The  account  which  is  presented  to  us  in  these  Memoires  of 
the  transactions  which  ended  in  Byng's  hard  fate  must,  we 
think,  fill  every  bosom,  not  steeled  against  all  sentiments  of 
justice  and  humanity,  with  indignation  and  shame.  That  a 
set  of  public  men  should  have  existed  in  a  civilized  state  who 
sacrificed,  on  the  most  frivolous  pretence,  the  life  of  a 
respectable  officer,  with  the  base  view  of  shielding  themselves 
from  the  punishment  which  their  incapacity  merited,  is  a 
circumstance  which  one  could  scarcelv  believe.  That  the 
populace  should  have  been  deluded  by  the  misrepresentations 
of  artful  demagogues  is  a  fact,  however,  which  will  hardly 
excite  the  surprize  of  any  man  who  considers  how  easily  the 
multitude  is  imposed  upon,  and  adverts  to  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  similar  infatuation  which  is  within  the  memory  of  all 
our  readers.  But  in  this  disgraceful  tragedy,  which  leaves  an 
ineffaceable  stain  on  the  memory  of  those  who  were  principally 
concerned  in  it ;  there  is  no  name  which  merits  so  full  a  sliisr© 
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of  reprobation  as  that  of  Fox.  Horace  Walpole  had  lived  long 
with  him  on  terms  of  intimate  and  confidential  friendship,  and 
must  have  felt  a  very  natural  and  pardonable  inclination  to 
place  his  conduct  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view,  con- 
sistent wilh  an  adherence  to  a  correct  relation  of  the  essen- 
tial facts  which  he  could  not  altogether  omit.  But  the  de- 
tails which  even  the  partiality  of  friendship,  could  not  prevail 
upon  our  author  to  suppress,  presents  his  character  in  a 
light  which  must  excite  the  detestation  of  every  generous 
mind.  It  shows  that  there  was  no  artifice,  however  base  or 
mean,  to  which  Fox  would  not  have  stooped  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  himself  a  continuance  in  those  offices  which 
enabled  him  to  satiate  the  cravings  of  his  avarice.  His  love 
of  office  was  not  the  dictate  of  that  lofty  ambition  which  covets 
power  without  reference  to  the  pecuniary  emoluments  which 
hiay  be  derived  from  its  possession;  on  the  contrary,  he  loved 
place,  not  with  the  noble  view  of  using  the  power  appendant 
upon  it  in  promoting  the  good  of  his  country,  but  principally, 
if  not  exclusively,  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  his  selfish  and 
inordinate  desire  of  private  gain.  Fox  made  the  most  of 
the  golden  harvest  to  which  his  office  of  paymaster  opened  a 
commodious  inlet.  Depressed,  annihilated  as  a  statesman, 
he  sat  silent,  indemnifying  himself  by  every  opportunity  of 
gain  which  his  rival's  contempt  of  money  threw  in  his  way. 
Our  author  attempts  to  palliate  his  insatiable  rapacity  by 
a  cribing  it  to  the  fond  feelings  of  a  father  who  wished  to 
make  a  provision  for  his  children. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  go  as  far  as  Lord  Orford  does, 
and  say  that  means  of  intimidation  and  corruption  vi^ere  em- 
ployed by  Newcastle  and  Fox  to  prevail  on  the  court  martial 
before  which  Byng  was  tried  to  pass  upon  bim  a  sentence 
in  accordance  to  their  known  wishes :  such  atrocity  must,  we 
conceive,  have  appeared  too  shocking  even  for  them  :  nor  do 
we  believe  that  the  members  of  the  court  could  have  been 
either  weak  enough  to  be  intimidated  or  wicked  enough  to  be 
corrupted,  supposing  any  attempts  on  their  fears  or  integrity 
had  been  made.  But  we  do  believe,  that  they  deluded  the 
members  which  composed  the  court  with  the  expectation 
that  if  sentence  should  be  passed  upon  him  they  would 
recommend  him  to  the  mercy  of  the  crown.  When  Fox  and 
his  party,  however,  ha3[  obtained  the  condemnation  which 
they  desired,  as  the  n^eans  of  throwing  upon  another  the 
blame  which  they  were  conscious  of  deserving  for  the  loss  of 
Minorca,  they  never  ceased  to  goad  the  public  to  clamour  for 
its  execution.  No  art  was  spared  to  inflame  the  minds  of 
the  p<»pulace;   and  the  strenuous    and  noble  efforts   which 
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•were  made  in  parliament  to  save  him  were  rendered  unavail- 
ing by  the  constant  and  persevering-  opposition  of  Fox  and 
his  adlierents.  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  and  a  few  other 
honest  and  generous  members,  made  every  effort  in  tiieir 
power  to  save  a  condemned  and  friendless  man :  but  it  is 
incredible  what  whispers,  what  open  speeches,  what  libels, 
Mr.  Fox  and  his  emissaries  vented  to  blacken  them  for 
feeling  these  symptoms  of  humanity.  Pitt  generously  sought 
to  save  the  unfortunate  admiral ;  Fox  sported  with  his  life, 
and  turned  mercy  itself  into  an  engine  of  faction  to  annoy  his 
antagonist.  Had  Mr.  Pitt's  interposition  proved  eU'ectual, 
had  his  influence  secured  Mr.  Byng's  pardon,  still  crooked 
policy  might,  perhaps,  have  excused  Fox  for  traducing  this 
humanity,  whatever  horror  such  conduct  might  have  excited 
in  every  generous  and  humane  mind ;  but  previously  to 
make  mercy  impossible,  by  making  it  dangerous,  by  making 
it  odious,  is  an  instance  of  factious  inhumanity  which  we 
trust  will  ever  want  a  parallel  in  the  pages  of  history- 
After  a  conflict  of  public  feeling  of  great  length  and 
intensity,  after  the  most  strenuous  eftorts  made  by  the  friends 
-of  humanity  and  juslicc,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  to 
save  this  unfortunate  victim,  the  fatal  morning  at  length 
arrived,  and  was  by  no  means  met  by  the  admiral  with  re* 
luctance. 

"  The  whole  tenor  of  his  behaviour,"  says  our  author,  "  had 
been  chearfull,  steadj',  dignified,  sensible.  While  he  felt  like  a 
victim,  he  acted  like  a  hero.  Indeed  he  was  the  only  man  whom 
his  enemies  had  had  no  power  to  bend  to  their  purposes.  He 
always  received  with  indignation  any  proposal  from  his  friends  of 
practising  an  escape;  an  advantage  he  scorned  to  lend  to  clamour. 
Of  his  fate  he  talked  with  indifterence ;  and  neither  shunned  to 
hear  the  requisite  dispositions,  nor  affected  parade  in  them.  For 
the  last  fortnight  he  constantly  declared  that  he  would  not  suffer  a 
hankerchief  over  his  face,  that  it  might  be  seen  whether  he  betrayed 
the  least  symptom  of  fear;  and  when  the  minute  arrived,  adhered 
to  his  purpose.  He  took  an  easy  leave  of  his  friends,  detained  the 
officers  not  a  moment,  went  directly  to  the  deck,  and  placed  him- 
self in  a  chair  with  neither  ceremony  nor  lightness.  Some  of  the 
more  humane  officers  represented  to  him,  that  his  face  being 
uncovered,  might  throw  reluctance  into  the  executioners  ;  and 
besought  him  to  suffer  a  handkerchief.  He  replied  with  the  same 
unconcern,  *  if  it  will  frighten  them,  let  it  be  done  :  they  would  not 
frighten  me.'  IJis  eyes  were  bound:  they  shot,  and  he  fell  a^ 
once*."     Vol.  II.  p.  189. 

*  "  f  The  following  extract  from  our  author's  private  con espondence  in  MS, 
corroborates  the  account  '/wen  in  the  text,  ai;(l  as  it  contains  soiiip  fufUier  pait^ 
piilars,  may  be  acoijitabie  ty  the  reader.     E.] 
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Thus  bravely  aiul  nooly  died  the  ill-fated  and  unfortunate 
Byug-,  the  innocent  victim  of  a  base  and  unprincipled  faction, 
led  on  and  instigated  by  Fox  and  his  colleagues.  They 
bated  him  because  he  had  not  been  able  to  elfect  impossibili- 
ties, and  because  his  ill  success  rendering  their  incapacity 
evident  to  the  world,  had  driven  them  from  their  places ; 
and  they  pursued  him  with  unrelenting  ferocity,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  gratify  in  g-  their  unappeased  appetites  for  ven- 
geance, but  also  for  the  sake  of  annoying  Pitt  and  his  asso- 
ciates, who  were  anxious  to  save  him.  To  the  admiral  they 
ascribed  their  loss  of  power,  and  their  thirst  ibr  vengeance 
could  be  satiated  only  with  blood :  their  political  antagonists 
attempted  to  shield  him  from  their  efforts,  and  this  added 
fuel  to  the  ardent  desire  of  revenge  which  they  already  che- 
rished. 

There  is  no  transaction  of  George  the  Second's  reign 
which  leaves  a  more  unpleasant  impression  on  the  mind  oi 
the  reader  than  his  disingenuous  conduct  towards  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  after  the  disgraceful  convention  of  Closter 
Seven.  The  king  having  sent  his  son  the  most  positive 
orders  to  sign  this  convention,  treated  him  on  his  return  as 
if  he  had  acted  even  contrary  to  his  commands.  He  found  the 
uation  generally  so  indignant  at  this  shameful  compact,  that 
he  was  afraid  to  encounter  the  reproaches  to  which  an  open 
avowal  of  his  orders  would  have  exposed  him;  and  he  con- 
ceived the  ungenerous  design  of  directing  towards  his  son 
the  odium  which  injustice  should  have  been  directed  towards 
himself.  He  permitted  his  English  ministers,  who  certainly 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  secret  orders  which  he  had 
transmitted  to  the  Duke,  to  write  to  foreign  courts,  and  dis- 
avow the  transaction.  He  went  even  farther :  he  told  Da- 
breu,  the  Spanish  minister,  that  he  would  shew  him  the  rough 
draft  of  a  letter  which  he  had  proposed  to  send  to  his  son, 
with  a  positive  command  to  fight.  It  was  true  that  he  had 
written  such  a  letter  :  it  is  no  less  true  that  he  never  sent  it. 

♦'  March  17,  1757. — '  Admiral  Byns  s  tragedy  was  compleated  on  Monday — 
a  perfect  tragedy' — for  there  were  variety  of  incidents,  villainy,  murder,  and  a 
liero.  His  sufferings,  per?ecutions,  aspersions,  disturbances,  naj',  the  revolutions 
of  his  fate,  had  not  in  tiie  least  unhinned  his  mind;  his  whole  behaviour  was 
natural  and  firm.  A  few  days  before,  cne  of  his  friends  standing  by  him,  said, 
°*  Which  of  us  is  tallest?'  lie  replied,  '  Why  this  ceremony?  I  know  what  it 
itteans;  let  the  man  come  and  measure  me  for  my  coffin.'  He  said,  that  beins^  ac- 
quitted of  cowardice,  and  being  [jersuaded  on  the  coolest  reflection,  that  he  had 
acted  far  the  best,  and  should  act  so  iigain,  he  was  not  unwilling  to  suffer.  He  de- 
sired to  be  shot  on  the  quarter-deck,  not  where  comoion  malefactors  are: — came 
out  at  twelve— sat  down  m  a  chair,  for  he  would  not  kneel,  and  refused  lo  have  hjs 
face  coverrd,  that  his  rounteimnceniight  show  whether  he  feared  death  ;  but  being 
to'd  that  it  might  fiiphten  his  executioners,  he  submitted  ;  gave  the  signal  m 
once;  leceived  one  shot  ihiou^h  the  hend,  another  through  the  heart,  and  fell."' 
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The  Duke  evinced  on  the  occasion  the  deep  and  lofty  in- 
dignation which  might  have  been  naturally  anticipated  trom 
his  haughty  disposition,  which  could  little  brook  unmerited 
disgrace.  He  insisted  upon  resigning  every  thing,  the  post 
of  captain-general  and  his  regiment ;  he  even  determined 
never  to  be  employed  under  his  father  again :  he  said  he 
could  not,  did  not  hope  that  the  king  would  do  ^vhat  was  ne- 
cessary to  justify  him  :  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  do  all 
he  could  to  justify  himself.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this 
transaction,  which  leaves  a  lasting*  blot  on  the  memoi'y  of 
the  father,  we  cannot  help  sympathizing  with  the  feeliugs, 
and  admiring  the  conduct  of  the  son.  This  young  prince, 
to  whom  history  has  not  been  just,  warm  and  greedy  of 
military  glory,  resigned  all  his  passions  to  the  interested  dic- 
tates of  a  father's  pleasure.  When  loaded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  having  acted  basely  without  authority,  and  covered 
with  unmerited  disgrace,  he  never  gave  vent  to  the  least  un- 
guarded expression.  However  sensible  of  oppression,  and 
tremblingly  alive  to  the  imputation  of  dishonour,  yet  he  never 
for  one  moment  swerved  from  the  duty  and  tenderness  which 
he  owed  the  King  as  a  father.  When  Munchausen,  one  of 
the  Hanoverian  ministers,  who,  in  the  Duke's  absence,  had 
made  severe  reflections  on  his  conduct,  carrying  to  him  a 
message  from  the  King,  fell  prostrate  to  kiss  the  lappet  of 
his  coat,  his  Royal  Highness,  with  anger  and  dignity, 
checked  him,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Privy- counsellor,  confine  your- 
self to  that  office;  and  take  care  what  you  say,  even  though 
tiie  words  you  repeat  should  be  my  father's  :  i  have  all  pos- 
sible deference  for  him,  but  I  know  how  to  punish  any  body 
else  who  presumes  to  speak  improperly  of  me." 

In  summing  up  his  remarks  on  the  character  of  George  the 
Second,  our  author  says,  that  "  bookish  men  have  censured 
his  neglect  of  literature."  He  adds,  however,  "  that  the 
advantages  resulting  to  their  country  from  authors  must  be 
belter  ascertained  before  the  imputation  becomes  a  grave 
one.  But  money  is  as  well  hoarded  as  squandered  on  Eoi- 
leaus  and  Benserades,  on  Atterburys  and  Drydens.  In  truth, 
I  believe  King  George  would  have  preferred  a  guinea  to  ^ 
composition  as  perfect  to  Alexander's  Feast."  So  would 
Horace  Walpole.  We  remember  meeting  somewhere  with 
an  anecdote  which  leaves  little  room  to  doubt  that  his  lord- 
ship's sentiments  on  this  subject  were  precisely  those  which 
he  imputes  to  George  the  Second.  An  unlucky  poet,  con- 
iiding  in  his  lordship's  repeated  and  urgent  oflers  of  hospi- 
tality, went  to  call  upon  him  at  Strawberry-hill.  The  peer 
«3ked  the  poet  to  stay  and  dine  with  him,  to  which  the  podt 
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consented.  His  lordship  ranj?  for  John,  and  enquired  what 
lie  had  for  dinner ;  to  which  the  reply  was,  "  Hashed  mut' 
ton,  my  lord."  "  Then  let  there  be  hashed  mutton  lor  two." 
In  a  short  time  John  returned  with  a  woeful  face,  and  in- 
formed his  noble  master  that  his  larder  contained  only 
'*  hashed  mutton  for  one  :"  when  the  noble  host,  with  the 
most  courtly  ease,  fairly  bowed  his  hungry  guest  out  of  the 
house. 

.  In  closing  our  observations  on  these  volumes,  our  readers 
will,  we  trust,  excuse  us  if  we  add  one  word  on  the  plates 
which  accompany  them.  Of  the  execution  of  these  decora- 
tions we  shall  say  nothing,  as  it  hardly  falls  within  our  pro- 
vince ;  but  of  the  design,  of  which  Lord  Orford  is  evidently 
entitled  to  the  whole  merit,  wc  cannot  help  saying  that  in 
most  of  them  it  is  infinitely  beneath  contempt.  In  the 
last,  for  instance,  where  his  lordship  has  been  kind 
enough  to  explain  his  design,  we  have  the  caduceus,  cap 
of  liberty,  cornucopeia,  and  the  cornit's  guerdon.  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero  reading  with  astonishment  the  Duchess  of 
JNJarlborough's  will  and  legacy  of  10,000/.  to  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
seeming  to  say,'  "  we  never  got  any  thing  like  this  by  our 
eloquence."  Indeed  the  other  plates  are  almost  all  of  them 
conceived  in  tlie  same  wretched  and  childish  taste.  The 
heads,  in  which  alone  the  reader  can  feel  any  interest,  are 
stuck  among  feathers,  helmets,  and  wands,  and  resemble  the 
head  of  a  waiter  thrust  through  a  bar  window,  decorated 
with  pewter-pots  and  warming-pans  ;  or  the  hero  in  one  of 
Q'Keeff'e's  farces,  looking  out  upon  the  stage  through  a  wiuv 
dow  opened  in  a  pasteboard  wall.  The  history  of  these 
plates,  and  of  the  admiration  which  was  felt  by  our  noble 
author  for  the  designs  from  which  they  have  been  taken,  is 
recorded  in  his  miscellaneous  correspondence.  We  have 
alluded  to  them,  because  they  seem  to  shew  that  Hoi'ace 
Walpole's  taste  was  elevated  a  very  few  degrees  above  hii» 
principles  and  affections. 


Art.  VII.  A  Description  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  com- 
prising an  Account  of  their  Geology,  Scenery,  Anti- 
quitieSr  and  Superstitions.  By  Samuel  Hihhert,  M.D. 
F.R.S.E.     Constable.     1822. 

We  alluded  to  this  work  in  the  short  critique  on  the  "  Pi- 
rate," inserted  in  our  January  Number,  as  a  performance  pj' 
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vsome  interest  and  curiosity,  and  particularly  as  illustrating- 
the  incidents  of  the  popular  novel  which  we  have  just  named. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  title  page,  that  Dr.  Hihbert  has  not 
confined  his  book  to  mere  topography  and  statistics,  nor 
even  to  geological  investigation,  which,  we  are  informed, 
was  the  main  object  of  his  voyage  to  those  desolate  islands. 
He  has,  on  the  contrary,  introduced  into  his  pages  every 
thing  that  he  could  see,  hear,  or  read  ot,  in  regard  to  the 
men,  manners,  history,  opinions,  and  practices  of  these 
Scandinavian  colonies  ;  and  has  also,  at  the  expense  of  all 
taste  and  arrangement,  added  note  upon  note,  and  tacked 
appendix  to  appendix,  that  he  might  incorporate  into  his 
narrative  all  the  anecdotes,  ghost- stories,  and  witcheries, 
which  he  had  been  able  to  collect  from  the  credulous  Udal- 
lers,  and  superstitious  fishermen,  with  whom  he  passed  his 
evenings,  or  spent  his  days. 

Tlie  principal  object  of  his  book,  notwithstanding,  is  to 
describe  the  minerals,  and  to  unfold  the  geological  structure 
of  Shetland  ;  and  to  this  part  of  his  undertaking  the  indefa- 
tigable author  devotes  many  a  weary  page  which  no  man 
will  ever  read.  The  subject,  by  no  means  inviting  in  itself, 
is  rendered  doubly  repulsive  by  the  mode  in  which  il  is  han- 
dled. Instead  of  a  continuous  essay  on  the  character  and 
associations  of  the  several  rocks  which  compose  the  countr}' 
over  which  he  travelled.  Dr.  Hibbert  has  thought  proper  to 
give  all  the  information  that  he  has  to  communicate,  on  these 
heads,  in  several  separate  portions,  according  to  the  date 
and  order  of  his  journeys,  or  iters,  as  he  chooses  to  call 
them,  in  the  northern  Archipelago.  This  method,  it  is 
clear,  how  useful  soever  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  facts, 
is  the  very  worst  imaginable  for  giving  a  distinct  view  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  islands,  or  of  the  connection 
which  necessarily  subsists  among  the  several  masses  which 
are  therein  associated.  It  leads,  besides,  to  constant  repe- 
tition. The  same  rocks,  and  the  same  order  of  succession, 
occur  again  and  again  in  the  different  iters ;  and,  af  course, 
we  have  the  same  description,  the  same  remarks,  and  the 
same  inferences,  repeated  every  time  the  Doctor  undertakes 
a  fresh  trip  over  the  bogs  and  scathalds  of  liis  Ultima  Thule. 
In  this  way,  he  fills  more  than  three  hundred  quarto  pages 
with  geological  details  ;  of  which  the  substance,  or  at  least 
all  that  is  new  and  valuable  of  them,  might  have  been  given 
in  twenty  at  the  most. 

There  is,  moreover,  prefixed  to  the  travels,  a  long  "  Essay 
on  Stratification,"  which  a  sense  of  duty  has  prompted  us  to 
read  from  beginning  to  end,  but  of  which  we  cannot  by  any 
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iiieans  attempt  to  explain  the  object.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently a  mail  of  moral  research  and  competent  inlormation  ; 
but,  either  from  not  having-  been  much  in  the  habit  of  com- 
posing-, or  from  an  unfortunate  ambition  to  write  splendidly, 
he  has  involved  his  ideas  in  such  a  cloud  of  impenetrable 
verbiage,  that  we  are  in  most  cases  utterly  unable  even  to 
guess  at  his  meaning.  We  are,  therefore,  determined  to 
leave  out  the  geology  altogether  ;  and  since  we  have  a  choice 
between  old  stories  and  old  stones,  we  shall  at  once  give  a 
preference  to  the  former,  and  thereby  relieve  both  ourselves 
and  our  readers  from  a  very  dreary  and  unpromising  task. 
We  deny  not  that  there  are  "  sermons  in  stones,"  and  that, 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  geologist,  they  are  sometimes 
found  to  discourse  most  learnedly  on  those  great  works  and 
greater  purposes,  of  which  we  see  but  a  small  part,  and  that 
tJirough  a  glass  darkly ;  but  Dr.  Hibbert  is  too  much  taken 
up  v.'ith  words  to  do  justice  to  his  thoughts,  and  besides  at 
this  season  we  are  more  disposed  to  "  find  tongues  in  trees, 
books  in  the  running-  brooks,"  than  to  scramble  amidst  the 
brown  heath  and  naked  rocks  of  tlie  sea-beaten  Shetland. 

The  first  sight  of  Hialtlandia,  as  that  groupe  of  northern 
islands  is  poetically  named,  is  not  such  as  to  excite  the  ad- 
miration of  the  visitor,  or  to  create  in  his  mind  the  desire  of 
a  lengthened  residesice.  The  country  is  hilly  rather  than 
mountainous,  presenting-  nmnerous  eminences,  but  none  ex- 
ceeding 2000  feet  in  height ;  whilst  the  nakedness  of  their 
surface,  which  not  a  tree  or  shrub  interposes  to  conceal,  re- 
calls, as  the  author  expresses  it,  every  chilling  idea  that 
may  have  been  preconceived  in  the  mind  of  hyperboiean  de- 
solation. Shetland  truly  appears  to  be,  what  was  long  ago 
said  of  it,  by  a  stranger  who  was  deeply  struck  with  its  bare 
and  boney  aspect,  the  "  skeleton  of  a  departed  country  !" 

Fair-Isle  is  the  first  of  the  groupe  that  meets  the  eye  of 
the  voyager  as  he  approaches  land  ;  and  from  the  associations 
which  it  bears  to  a  great  historical  event,  which  will  be  for 
ever  memora'ule  in  the  annals  of  this  kingdom,  it  is  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  the  whole.  It  was  on  this  islet  that 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  commander  of  the  cele- 
brated Armada,  drove  his  galleon,  to  escape  from  the  more 
dreadful  horrors  of  inevital)le  shipwreck  in  the  stormy  ocean, 
which  spreads  to  the  north  and  west  of  Shetland.  The 
Duke,  with  two  hundred  of  his  men,  succeeded  in  getting 
ashore  on  Fair-Isle,  where  they  soon  saw  their  stately  three- 
deoker  go  in  pieces,  while  they  were  doomed  to  experience 
fiiMch  sullering,  from  want  of  food  and  other  necessaries. 
ALtur  losing-  several  ol"  his  soldiers  by  sheer  famine,  and 
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having  no  prospect  of  procuring-  the  means  of  conveying  the 
survivors  to  their  own  country,  the  Spaniard  came  to  the 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjoining  islands,  and  forthwith  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Mainland  or  principal  Island,  to  make  known  his 
miserable  condition,  and  to  solicit  relief.  The  answer  did 
honour  to  the  people  of  Mainland.  They  assured  the  Duks 
of  an  immediate  supply  of  food,  and  added  their  conviction 
that  the  suflerings  of  the  unfortunate  persons  under  his  com- 
mand, would  obtain  for  them  throughout  the  whole  of  Shet- 
land, the  most  hospitable  reception.  A  ship  was  imme- 
diately sent  to  convey  them  from  Fair-Isle  ;  and  the  Duke, 
upon  his  arrival,  was  conducted  to  one  of  the  best  houses 
in  Mainland,  belonging  to  a  Scottish  gentleman  of  the  name 
of  Malcolm  Sinclair : 

"  The  Duke  do  IMediiia  landed  in  the  complete  costume  of  a 
Spanish  nobleman,  with  a  view  to  impress  on  the  simple  islanders 
some  notion  of  the  rank  which  he  held  in  his  own  country.  On 
being  introduced  to  his  host,  he  was  received  with  the  unfeigned 
welcome  which  was  due  to  an  illustrious  and  an  unfortunate 
stranger.  This  feeling  was  not,  however,  wholly  unmixed  with 
Malcolm's  conscientious  disapproval  of  the  cause  which  had  led 
eventually  to  the  Duke's  disaster,  though  he  wished  at  the  same 
time  that  emotions  of  this  nature  should  intrude  themselves  as  little 
as  possible,  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  rites  of  hospitality.  An  in- 
tention so  laudable  was  soon  put  to  a  trial — particularlj'^  when  the 
Duke,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  imposing  effect  which  his 
appearance  might  have  caused  in  the  country,  bade  his  interpreter 
enquire,  *  If  his  host  had  seen  before  a  person  of  his  rank  and 
mien.'  Malcolm  Sinclair,  who,  in  estimating  the  consequence  of 
his  guest,  had  ever  considered  him  as  the  redoubted  Champion  of 
Great  Babylon,  bluntly  replied  in  broad  Scots,  '  Farcie  in  that 
face !  I  have  seen  many  a  prettier  man  hanging  on  the  Burrow- 
Muir,'  (the  Tyburn  of  Edinburgh.)  It  was  well  for  the  feelings  of 
the  Spanish  commander,  that  his  interpreter's  knowledge  of  tlie 
English  tongue,  had  not  yet  extended  to  its  provincialities,  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  translate  this  coarse  reply." 

.  The  Duke,  after  all,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of  Hialt- 
landish  hospitality.  Malcolm  Sinclair,  and  his  cumpatriots, 
provided  the  Spaniards  with  a  ship,  by  means  of  which  they 
were  afterwards  landed  safely  at  Dunkirk;  whence  they  next 
found  their  way, — the  miserable  remains  of  a  proud  arma- 
ment,— to  the  port  of  St.  Andero,  where  they  appear  to  have 
made  a  final  nmster.  A  small  chapel  near  Kirkholm,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  l>y  the 
Spanish  soldiers,  in  gratitude  for  their  escape  from  a  watery 
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grave;  the  ruins  of  which  still  bear  witness  to  the  occur- 
rences now  described,  and  per|)etiiate  the  remembrance  of 
an  event  which  holds  a  distinguished  place  in  the  history  of 
modern  Shetland. 

As  the  tShetlanders  are  strictly  an  amphibious  race,  they 
are  seen  to  greatest  advantage  on  the  water;  sailing  their 
light  yawls,  and  plying  their  lishing'-lines.  The  boats  used 
by  this  people  are  still  of  Scandinavian  model  and  materials. 
The  planks  of  which  they  are  built,  continue  to  be  imported 
from  Norway,  and  are  brought  to  hand  in  such  a  state  of 
preparalion,  that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than  to  put  them 
together.  The  sea-dress  of  the  fishermen  themselves,  is  said 
to  be  extremely  striking  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger.  A  worsted 
covering  for  the  head,  similar  in  form  to  the  common  English 
night-cap,  is  dyed  with  so  many  colours,  that  its  bold  tints 
are  recognized'at  a  considerable  distance,  like  the  stripes  of 
a  signal  flag.  They  wear  also  a  surtont  of  tanned  sheep's- 
skin,  which  covers  their  arms,  and  stretches  from  the  chin 
to  the  knees,  overlapping  the  woollen  fabric  of  their  nether 
garments.  Next  come  a  tremendous  pair  of  neat-skin  boots, 
reaching  up  to  the  knee,  and  presenting,  within,  an  ampli- 
tutie  of  compass,  equal  to  the  diameter  of  at  least  two  ordi- 
nary legs.  The  tout  ensemble  is  so  singularly  grotesque  and 
peculiar,  that  a  nobleman  who  lately  visited  Shetland,  car- 
ried away  with  him  a  complete  dress,  to  be  placed  in  his 
museum,  where  he  has  a  collection  of  such  curiosities,  next 
in  order  to  the  specimens  obtained  from  New  Zealand,  and 
the  country  of  the  Esquimaux. 

The  natives  of  Shetland,  Dr.  Hibbert  informs  us,  are 
rarely  very  tall ;  they  are  of  the  middle  size,  remarkably 
well  proportioned,  light  and  nimble.  It  is  true,  that  all 
these  characters  are  less  observable  among  the  females  of  the 
country  ;  for  the  male  sex,  in  relinquishing  most  species  of 
domestic  drudgery  for  the  adventurous  occupation  of  fishing, 
cause  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  labour,  fatal  to  the 
preservation  of  a  delicate  and  symmetrical  form,  to  devolve 
upon  the  poor  females.  The  features  of  the  Shetlanders  are 
rather  small,  and  hence  nothing  of  the  harshness  that  so  pe- 
culiarly distinguishes  many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  provincials 
in  the  north  of  England,  or  in  some  of  the  lowland  districts 
of  Scotland.  Their  light  hair,  florid  complexion,  and  smooth 
skin,  continue  to  give  satisfactory  evidence  of  their  Scandi- 
navian origin.  i^utJK 

There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  Orcadian  and  Shetlandic 
countenance,  which  has  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
among  physiologists,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  still  ua- 
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rletermiaed.  Principal  Gordon,  of  the  Scot's  College  at 
Paris^  has  recorded  in  his  travels  into  those  islands,  that 
there  was  not  a  human  eye  to  be  seen  in  Orkne}',  which  was 
not  sea-f/reen.  His  words  are  :  "  the  inhabitants  are  gene- 
rally strong  bodied,  and  remarkable  for  the  jiava  ccesaries, 
and  the  ocrdi  a&sii,  assigned  by  Tacitus  as  distinctive  pecu- 
liarities of  German  nations.  That  sea-green  colour  of  the 
eye,  which  I  take  to  be  the  meaning  ol  the  word  c<esii,  is 
so  common  in  Orkney,  that  I  never  met  with  any  person 
whose  eyes  were  of  a  different  colour." 

The  fact  of  green  eyes  has  not  been  readily  admitted  in 
modern  times,  either  by  lovers  or  by  scholars.  Le  Grand, 
as  Dr.  Hibbert  reminds  us,  insisted  upon  changing  the  yeux 
vers  of  the  early  French  poets  into  yeiix  vairs  ;  substituting 
thus,  grey  eyes  for  green:  and  every  one  knows  what  pains 
have  been  bestowed  by  commentators  on  Shakspeare  to  get 
rid  of  the  green  eye  which  he  ascribes  to  the  lovely  Juliet: 

*' An  eagle,  Madam, 

Hath  not  so  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye." 

Hanmer  proposed  keen  eye ;  and  others  have  indulged  in 
similar  alterations  and  substitutions  ;  but  it  appears,  after  all, 
that  green  eyes  were  not  only  very  common  a  few  centuries 
ago,  but  were,  moreover,  very  much  admired.  The  Por- 
tugueze  poet,  Villa  Reale,  for  example,  chants  about  green 
eyes  through  a  whole  poem,  and  is  so  absorbed  in  his  de- 
light of  that  particular  tint  in  the  visual  orb,  that  he  has  not 
a  word  of  favour  to  bestow  on  the  gentle  blue,  the  charming- 
hazel,  or  the  expressive  black.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  word  green,  as  applied  to  the  human  eye,  is  not  to  be 
referred  to  any  specific  hue  of  that  colour,  as  exhibited  in 
vegetable  productions,  or  even  as  it  may  be  formed  on  the 
pallet  of  the  painter.  Like  the  purpureus  of  the  ancients, 
it  must  be  regarded  as  a  generic  expression,  descriptive  of 
health,  vigour,  and  beauty,  and  not  at  all  synonymous  with 
the  herbaceous  eye  of  Plautus,  which,  as  used  by  the  author, 
is  rather  indicative  of  deformity  and  weakness  : 

"  Qui  una  hie  est  homo 
Cum  collatiVo  ventre,  atque  oculis  herbeis  ?'*" 

•  i  TheShetlanders  have  scarcely  any  idea  of  comfort  in  the 
structure  of  their  huts  or  cottages.  The  house  of  an  opges- 
ter,  or  farmer,  to  whom  our  author  paid  a  visit,  is  described 
as  follows : 
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"  Before  the  door  were  placed  a  few  stepping-stones,  somewhat 
difficult  to  trace,  and  intended  to  prevent  a  plunge  knee  deep  into 
the  immense  bed  of  compost  that  lay  reeking  all  around.  'J  he  vi- 
siter, after  entering  a  dark  and  gloomy  lyre  which  forms  a  part  of 
the  tenement,  after  grazing  the  heels  of  the  cows  on  the  left  of  him, 
and  feeling  carefull)'  along  the  surface  of  a  partition  to  his  right, 
raay  detect  the  latch  of  a  door  that  leads  to  a  spacious  apartment, 
containing  a  fire-place  in  the  middle  of  it — where  the  floor  is  of 
clay — whore  the  walls  are  thickly  coated  over  with  soot — where  are 
two  long  forms  on  which  the  servants  oi'  each  sex  are  seated,  the 
mistress  of  the  house  being  distinguished  by  a  high  and  separate 
chair — where,  in  one  corner,  is  a  favourite  calf  regaling  itself  with  a 
bowl  of  milk — and  where  two  or  three  surly  hard  dogs  stretched  on 
the  hearth,  perfectly  happ)'^  in  the  society  of  a  miraculous  quantity 
of  cocks,  hens  and  chickens,  a  sow  and  a  playful  litter  of  young 
orves.  A  rude  partition  divides  from  the  main  room  a  small  private 
apartment,  including  within  th  erecesses  of  its  walls  two  or  three 
press  beds.  The  state  dormitory,  however,  reserved  for  the  opges- 
ter,  is  reached  by  scaling  a  wooden  ladder,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  stored  barrels  of  meal,  or  oats,  dusty  tows,  fishing  nets,  slllock- 
rods,  and  various  kinds  of  hand-lines  ;  the  middle  of  the  room  being 
reserved  for  a  curtainless  bed.  There  may  the  inmate,  after  com- 
mending himself  to  the  guardianship  of  all  the  good  spirits,  consign 
himself  to  repose,  and  rise  in  the  morning  cheered  by  the  unob- 
structed rays  of  the  sun,  that  light  the  room  from  an  open  fissure  in 
the  roof." 

There  exists  still  among-  the  Shetlanders  that  virtue  so  ge- 
nerally found  among  a  half-civilized  people,  which  shews  it- 
sell' in  loving  and  protecting  the  stranger.  Dr.  Hibbert  had 
occasion  oftener  than  once,  to  avail  himself  of  this  disposition 
among  the  rude  islanders  :  an  instance  of  which  we  shall  give 
in  his  own  words. 

"  When  visiting  this  Voe,  I  was,  by  the  extreme  lateness  of  the 
evening,  under  the  necessity  of  availing  myself  of  the  custom  of  the 
country,  when  a  stranger  is  perplexed  for  a  lodging,  which  was  to 
seek  for  hospitality  in  the  nearest  convenient  house  on  my  way.  My 
boatman  led  me  to  a  small  creek,  at  the  head  of  Burrafiord,  where 
the  setting  sun  brightened  into  a  fine  purple,  a  wild  intermixture  of 
crag  and  lake.  The  smoke  arose  from  a  small  house  built  of  un- 
hewn stones,  after  the  most  ancient  fashion  of  the  country  ;  it  was 
the  head  Bull,  or  Manor-house,  of  a  small  possessor  of  Althsting, 
named  the  laird  of  Figrigate.  On  opening  the  door  1  passed  through 
a  double  range  of  servants  of  both  sexes,  who  occupied  Ibrms  dis- 
posed along  each  side  of  the  room,  and  made  suitable  obeisance  to 
the  hoy  saedet^  or  high  seat  of  the  house,  filled  by  the  laird  himself, 
with  all  the  patriarchal  dignity  worthy  that  primitive  state  of  man- 
ners described  In  an  an  ancient  poem  of  the  eighth  century. 
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"  Ipse  insedit  Moir  scttizt  hanri 

Medio  scumno  Middra  fletia, 

Ad  utrumque  latus  Enn  a'  klid  hvara 

Familia  domus.  Hion  salkynna. 

iligs-Mal.— 
Song  of  Ki}}g  Eric. 

"Native  Shetland  ale  was  introduced,  vvliich  was  the  first  I 
had  tasted  in  the  country.  It  was  not  many  days  okl,  and  had  such 
a  pleasant  briskness  in  it,  that  it  might  have  been  seasoned  with  the 
tops  of  heather,  after  the  recipe,  as  the  learned  antiquaries  would 
tell  us,  of  Pictish  ale.  But  there  was  no  other  ingredient  in  it  ex- 
cept malt;  it  was,  as  an  Englishman  in  the  rei<^n  of  Henry  the 
Eighth's  time  would  have  said,  '  As  good  as  the  King's  ale,  for  it 
contained  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  *.*  The  room  to  which  I  was 
shewn  for  repose  served  the  double  purpose  of  being  a  dormitory 
for  the  opgester,  and  a  granary  for  the  family.  A  quantity  of  straw 
was  strewed  on  the  floor,  and  upon  this  was  laid  a  sufficient  num- 
ber o^  kivarins  and  blankets,  with  clean  white  sheets.  The  morn- 
ing was  announced  by  the  grinding  of  the  quern.  Breakfast  was 
got  ready  ;  ray  trunks  furnished  rae  with  tea  and  sugar,  and  to  a 
thrifty  female  I  was  indebted  for  cakes  : 

*♦  Protulit  turn  Edda 
Consjiectum  cinere  punem 
Ponderosum  et  crassum 
Plenum  furfuribus." — 

Song  of  King  Eric, 

Few  as  the  wants  of  a  Shetlander  are,  he  is  not  always 
careful  to  supply  them,  or  to  provide  against  those  contin- 
gencies to  which  his  condition  is  peculiarly  exposed.  Mar- 
riages, we  are  told,  take  place,  and  housekeeping-  is  begun, 
with  little  concern  for  the  future.  So  early  as  the  year  1680 
an  attempt  was  made  to  remedy,  by  means  of  law,  this  defi- 
ciency of  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  young;  lovers.  Every 
person  who  had  not  fifty  pounds  of  free  gear,  or  some  lawful 
trade,  was  I'orbidden  to  marry  ;  and  none  were  allowed,  under 
the  penalty  of  10/.  Scots,  to  let  to  such  unqualilied  persons 
either  house  or  land.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  for  a  young 
married  couple  to  beg  from  each  of  their  neighbours  a  supply 
of  domestic  articles,  as  a  set-up  for  housekeeping :  but  this 
plan  of  beginning  the  M'orld  was  checked  by  the  operation  of 
a  law  which  punished  with  the  stocks  and  juggs   all  tiggers 

*  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  aa  information  was  exhibited  against  a  person  for 
putting  an  unwholesome  weed  called  an  Hu])p  into  his  brewing  ;  and  it  was  a  po- 
sitive order  issued  to  the  brewers  of  Henry  VlIIUi's  liouseliokl,  that  there  should 
be  neither  hops  nor  brimstone  in  the  King's  ale. 

Uu 
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(beg;gars)(if  wool,  corn,  fish,  &c.,  whoever  they  might  be,  and 
also  inflicted  a  penalty  of  10/.  Scots,  on  any  one  who  might 
grant  them  service  or  hospitality. 

The  poor-laws  of  Shetland,  or  rather,  to  mend  the  expres- 
sion, the  practice  of  that  country  in  regard  to  paupers  is 
truly  primitive.   In  early  times,  it  was  the  duty  olthe  Ransel- 
man,  or  local  magistrate,  to  see  that  there  were  no  vagrant  or 
idle  persons  in  his  district;  and  he  was  empowered  to  order 
them  to  service,  and  even  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  But 
in  cases  of  real  poverty,  a  mode  was  adopted  which  still  pre- 
vails.    Every  parish  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  quar- 
ters, to  each  of  which  the  support  of  a  fixed  number  of  poor 
is  entrusted  ;  every  householder  receiving  an  individued  pau- 
per into  his  house  a  limited  number  of  days,  proportioned  to 
the  extent  of  land  which  he  occupies.     In  this  way,  the  poor 
are  continually  transferred  from  house  to  house.     There  are 
also  weekly  collections  at  the  church  door,  and  larger  offer- 
ings at  the  vearly  sacrament,   for  the   express   purpose   of 
clothing  the  indigent,   and  defraying  their  funeral  expenses 
when  they  happen  to  die.     When  children  have  lost  their  pa- 
rents, they  are  placed  under  the  protection  of  a  neighbouring 
family,  where  their  maintenance  is  paid  for,  till  they  reach  ten 
years  of  age,  after  which  period,  they  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  family  in  which  they  w  ere  reared,  and  of  course 
may  either  be  employed  in  domestic  labour  at  home,  or  hired 
out  in  the  capacity  of  domestic  servants  to  others. 

The  power  and  duties  of  the  Ranselman  appear  to  be 
equally  extensive  and  ill-defined.  During  the  17th  century, 
when  the  prerogative  of  this  functionary  seems  to  have  known 
hardly  any  bounds,  he  could  interfere  in  the  most  private  mat- 
ters, in  every  case  at  least  where  his  authority  could  assume 
the  pretext  of  public  good,  or  colour  its  exercise  with  the 
semblance  of  patriotism.  Whenever  he  was  informed  that 
discord  prevailed,  or  even  that  a  good  understanding  did  not 
subsist  between  husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  master 
and  servant,  or  that  there  were  quarrels  and  scoldings  amongst 
them,  he  entered  forthwith  the  house  of  the  offending  parties, 
rebuked  them,  and,  if  his  advice  was  disregarded,  made  a 
report  to  the  bailiff  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  recom- 
mended punishment  accordingly.  This  judge,  when  charges 
of  scolding  or  abusive  language  came  before  him,  had  the 
power  of  inflicting  a  penalty  of  3/.  Scots ;  and  if  the  party 
complained  against  was,  from  habit  and  repute,  a  scold,  he 
could  visit  the  delinquency  with  a  still  severer  mulct,  and,  we 
believe,  with  bodily  pain  and  disgrace* 
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The  morality  of  Shetland  has  never  been  strong-  when  op- 
posed to  the  temptations  of  a  wreck.     Even  at  the  present 
day,  we  have  been  told  that  the  minister  of  a  certain  parish 
in  those  islands  regularly  recommends  to  the  care  of  God  all 
seafaring  persons,  whether  domestic  or  foreign,  together  with 
the  property  under  their  care;  adding,  however,  a  petition, 
that  if  it  shall  seem   good  to  Providence  to  permit  a  ship- 
wreck, the  vessel  and  cargoes  may  be  thrown  upon  the  shores 
inhabited  by  bis  congregation.     Our  readers  are  aware  that  it 
was  at  one  time  rendered  illegal  to  give  any  assistance  to  a 
ship  in  distress,  or  to  afford  the  means  of  preventing  a  total 
wreck  ;  and  superstition  has  so  far  aided  the  cruel  law  in  ques- 
tion, that  it  is  at  length  become  a  standing  maxim  among  the 
Shetlauders,  that  no  good  fortune  ever  attends  the  man  who 
has  at  any  period  of  his  days,  been  very  active  or  successful 
in  redeeming  human  life  from  the  waves.  Within  a  few  years 
the  rule  for  dividing  the  produce  of  a  wreck  was,   to   give  a 
third  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land    on  which  it  had  been 
thrown  ;  another  third  to  the  salvers  ;  and  the  remaining  third 
to  the  owner,  if  he  should  appear  to  urge  his  claim  in  a  spe- 
cified time.     The  notions  of  property  and  restitution  founded 
ou  the  above  rules,  are  observed  to   extend  themselves  to 
smaller  matters  ;  an  instance  of  which  is  recorded  by  Dr. 
Hibbert,  as  having  happened  to  himself  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ouzie  Firth.^   A  little  girl,  says  he,  was  tempted  with  the 
offer  of  a  shilling  to  take  a  mile's  walk  and  find  an  umbrella 
for  me  which  I  had  left  on  the  beach  at  Kalista  Voe.     She 
soon  brought  it  back,  with  an  intimation  from  her  father  that, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country,  she  was  entitled  to  a  third 
of  its  value  for  salvage.     I  next  expected  a  similar  demand 
of  a  third  of  this  wreck  for  the  proprietor  of  the  g-rouud,  but 
the  claim  was  graciously  waived. 

It  was  usual  about  sixty  years  ago,  when  a  party  found 
themselves  assembled  at  Johnsmus,  a  festival  kept  at  the  time 
of  the  long  fishery,  for  the  principal  person  of  the  feast  to 
address  his  comrades  after  the  following-  manner  :  "  Men  and 
brethren,  lat  wir  raise  a  belt.  Here's  first  to  da  glory  of  God, 
and  da  guid  o'  wir  nain  puir  sauls,  wir  v/ordy  land-maister,  an 
wir  lovin  meat-mither,  belt  ta  man,  death  ta  fish,  an  guid 
groweth  i'  ta  da  grund."  About  Lammas,  when  from  the 
length  of  the  nights  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  lines  were 
often  lost,  the  convivial  sentiment  was,  "  Helt  ta  man,  death 
ta  fish,  and  detriment  ta  na  man."  But  when  the  natives 
were  about  to  quit  the  ling  fishery,  and  to  return  home  to  the 
harvest,  the  toast  remembered  in  the  cottagers'  cups  wasj 

u  u2 
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**  God  open  (he  mouth  of  the  grey  fish,  and  hand  his  hand 
about  the  corn." 

We  can  trace  nothing*  remarkable  in  the  funeral  customs  of 
the  ShethuiJers.  It  was  a  command  of  Odin,  that  huge  piles 
of  earth  should  be  raised  over  the  bodies  of  tlie  illustrious 
dead,  and  that  high  stones  should  be  erected  at  the  graves  of 
such  as  had  performed  signal  achievements.  Almost  all  who 
fell  in  battle  were  honoured  with  a  heap  of  small  stones 
thrown  upon  the  sod  which  covered  their  mortal  remains  ; 
and  hence  the  promise  of  "  adding  a  stone  to  his  cairn,"  was 
held  as  an  expression  of  respect  by  every  man  to  whom  it  was 
seriously  addressed.  The  Minister  of  Unst  told  Dr.  Ilibbert 
that  it  was  usual  when  any  one  met  a  funeral  to  lift  up  three 
clods,  and  throw  them,  one  by  one,  after  the  corpse.  The 
Scandinavian  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  however,  do  not  shew 
the  same  affectionate  regard  for  the  dead,  or  lay  that  degree 
of  stress  on  funeral  obsequies  and  posthumous  reputation, 
which  distinguish  the  Celts  of  the  mountains.  No  consider- 
ation sinks  deeper  into  the  heart  of  a  highlander  than  an  ho- 
noured grave,  and  the  opinion  of  his  tribe  respecting  him, 
when  they  shall  commit  his  body  to  the  dust.  But  the  Shet- 
lander  is  not  behind  his  brother  Celt  in  holding  certain  super- 
stitious thoughts  respecting  the  visibility  of  ghosts,  to  which 
he  gives  the  name  of  gaufer.  These  apparitions,  however, 
most  commonly  exhibit  themselves  to  the  sheky  or  poney,  as 
lie  conveys  homewards  in  the  twilight,  some  ancient  dame  or 
venerable  opgester.  As  a  medical  gentleman  some  years  ago 
was  returning  from  a  professional  visit  which  he  had  paid  to 
a  female,  the  shelty  on  which  he  was  riding  suddenly  began, 
at  a  particular  part  of  the  road,  to  snort  and  gallop  under 
evident  symptoms  of  mental  agitation :  and  upon  turning 
round  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  unwonted  an  alarm,  the 
doctor  beheld  the  spectred  form  of  the  patient  whom  he  had 
left  in  bed,  and  who  having  just  expired,  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  informing  him  that  his  attentions  and  drugs  would 
be  no  longer  wanted.  There  is  also  a  popular  belief,  says 
Dr.  Hibbert,  among  the  lower  classes,  that  if  two  infants 
who  have  got  no  teeth,  meet  in  the  same  room,  one  of  them 
will  immediately  afterwards  die. — When  a  death  does  take 
place,  there  are  few  or  no  particular  customs  observed  relat- 
ing to  it,  differing  from  the  most  familiar  ones  in  Scotland  ; 
a  plate  containing  salt  is,  as  in  that  country,  placed  on  the 
corpse  ;  the  reason  of  which  ceremony  it  is  difficult  to  ex- 
plain, unless  we  admit  the  force  of  what  a  learned  expounder 
has  remarked,  (hat  **  the  Devil  loveth  no  salt  to  his  meat. 
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for  that  is  a  sign  of  eternity,  and  used  by  God's  command- 
ment in  all  sacrifices." 

As  the  Shethmders  have  most  of  their  hopes  and  fears  con- 
nected with  the  sea,  their  superstitions  are  chielly  of  the 
aquatic  kind,  and  turn  upon  the  monsters  of  the  deep.  In 
the  wild  waters  of  ihe  North,  many  strange  phantoms  strike 
the  eye  or  the  imagination  of  the  fishermen,  and  add  to  the 
terror  with  which  he  thinks  of  those  malevolent  spirits  who 
delight  to  assume  shapes  so  frightful,  and  lay  in  wait  for  hu- 
man life.  The  Kraken,  or  horven,  says  Dr.  Hibbert,  which 
appears  like  a  floating  island,  sending  forth  tentacula  as  high 
as  the  masts  of  a  ship,  and  the  great  sea-snake  with  his  hor- 
rible mane,  are  monsters  that  have  been  occasionally  recog- 
nized, and  their  appearance  is  closely  connected  with  the 
demonology  of  the  Shetland  seas.  The  existence  of  the  latter 
animal,  by  the  bye,  which  was  so  long  esteemed  fabulous,  is 
now  placed  beyond  a  doubt :  an  individual  having  been  cast 
ashore  in  Orkney,  a  few  years  ago,  of  which  the  vertebrae, 
fifty-five  feet  in  length,  are  to  be  seen  in  the  museum  of  Edin- 
burgh College.  A  good  specimen  of  the  Kraken,  however, 
^till  remains  a  desideratum  among  naturalists. 

*'  Of  mermen  and  merworaen  many  strange  stories  are  told.  Be- 
neath the  depth  of  the  ocean  an  atmosphere  exists,  adapted  to  the 
respiring  organs  of  certain  beings,  resembling  in  form  the  human 
race,  who  are  possessed  of  surpassing  beauty,  of  limited  super- 
natural powers,  and  liable  to  the  incident  of  death.  They  dwell  in 
a  wide  territory  of  the  globe  far  below  the  region  of  fishes,  over 
which  the  sea,  like  the  cloudy  canopy  of  our  sky,  loftily  rolls,  and 
they  possess  habitations  constructed  of  the  pearly  and  coraline  pro- 
ductions of  the  ocean.  Having  lungs  not  adapted  to  a  watery  me- 
dium, but  to  the  nature  of  atmospheric  air,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  pass  through  the  volume  of  water  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  submarine  and  supra. marine  worlds,  if  it  were  not  for 
the  extraordinary  power  which  they  inherit  of  entering  the  skin  of 
some  animal  capable  of  existing  in  the  sea,  which  they  are  enabled 
to  occupy  by  a  sort  of  demoniacal  possession.  One  shape  that  they 
put  on  is  that  of  an  animal,  human  above  the  waist,  yet  terminat- 
ing below  in  the  tail  and  fins  of  a  fish  ;  but  the  most  favourite  form 
js  that  of  the  larger  seal,  or  Hauf-fish,  for  in  possessing  an  amphi- 
bious nature,  they  are  enabled  not  only  to  exist  in  the  ocean,  but 
to  land  on  some  rock,  where  they  frequently  lighten  themselves  of 
their  sea-dress,  resume  their  proper  shape,  and  with  much  curiosity 
examine  the  nature  of  the  upper  world  belonging  to  the  human 
race.  Unfortunately,  however,  each  merman  or  merwoman  pos- 
sesses but  one  skin,  enabling  the  individual  to  ascend  the  seas ;  and 
if  on  visiting  the  abode  of  man,  the  garb  should  be  lost,  the  hap- 
less being  must  unavoidably  become  an  inhabitant  of  the  earth. — » 
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-  The  Ve  Skerries,  according  to  popular  report,  are  the  particular 
retreat  of  the  fair  sons  and  daughters  of  the  sea,  where  they  are 
defended  by  a  raging  surf  that  continually  beats  round  thera,  from 
the  obtrusive  gaze  and  interference  of  mortals  ;  here  they  release 
themselves  from  the  skins  in  which  they  are  enthralled,  and,  assum- 
ing the  most  exquisite  human  forms  that  ever  were  opposed  to 
earthly  eyes,  inhale  the  upper  atmosphere  destined  for  the  human 
race,  and  by  the  moon's  bright  beams,  enjoy  their  midnight  revels." 

The  native  country  of  those  fair  ones  is  at  a  great  distance 

■fro  in  the  surface  of  our  earth,  and  has  according  to  Shetlandic 
tradition  been  even  actually  visited  by  a  human  being,  who, 
upon  liis  return  to  the  abodes  of  men,  reported  as  follows. 
After  passing-  the  region  of  tishes,  he  descended  into  a  serene 

r  atmosphere,  and  at  length  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  Ibe  sub- 
marine world,  which  was  paved  with  coral  and  unknown 
shining  pebbles,  where  were  large  streets  and  squares  on 
every  side,  pyramids  of  crystal,  and  buildings  of  mother  of 

^earl.  The  interior  of  the  houses  boasted  walls  of  jasper, 
floors  of  diamonds,  topazes  and  other  precious  stones,  chairs 
'and  tables  of  amber,  and  comely  mermen  and  pretty  mer- 
maids for  inhabitants,  who  were  of  course  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  sight  of  the  earthly  visitor,  and  of  the  diving  apparatus 
in  which  he  had  gone  down. 

There  is  some  very  pretty  romance  connected  with  these 
sea  dreams  of  the  Scandinavian  tishermeu.  Marriages,  it  is 
said,  have  been  contracted  between  the  nymphs  of  Ampbi- 
trite  and  the  loving  swains  of  t'nst  and  Fair-Isle  ;  but  in 
most  cases  the  exiled  female  has  sighed  for  her  coral  caves 
and  her  kindred  who  dwelt  in  them,  and  even  embraced  the 
first  opportunity  to  plunge  herself  into  the  waves,  and  cut  for 
ever  her  earthly  connection.    In  one  instance,  %\hich  is  oiven 

c,at  length  by  our  author,  the  sea-born  lady,  when  she  had 
reached  the  strand,  where  she  saw  her  human  spouse  pur- 
suing her,  cast  a  parting  glance  at  the  wretched  Shetlander, 
whose  despairing  looks  excited  in  her  breast  a  few  transient 
feelings  of  commiseration.  "  Farewell,"  said  she  to  him, 
"  and  may  ail  good  attend  you.  I  loved  you  very  well  when 
I  resided  upon  earth,  but  I  always  loved  my  first  husband 
much  better." 

>Vhen  Chrislianity  gained  ground,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
submarine  world  were  regarded  as  fallen  angels,  who  had 
been  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  seas  :  they  had,  there- 
fore, the  name  of  Sea-trows  given  to  them,  as  belonging  to 
the  dominion   of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.     The  missionary 

^Brand  appears  to  have  only  confirmed  this  view,  by  assenting 
so  far  to  the  opinion  of  the  sailors,  as  to  admit  that  it  v/as  thu 
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4evil  himseif,  who,  in  the  shape  of  great  rolling  crealurea, 
broke  their  fishing-nets  ;  adding,  that  "  it  was  more  tliau 
probahle  that  evi!  spirits  frequent  both  sea  and  land." 

There  is  an  amusing  chapter  on  the  Witchcraft  of  Shet- 
land, from  which  we  had  intended  to  make  several  extracts. 
We,  however,  confine  ourselves  to  the  following  incantation, 
used  for  raising  a  tempest  at  sea,  which  will  perhaps  occur 
to-the  n)ind  of  the  reader  as  the  original  of  the  expression, 
"  a  storm  in  a  wash-hand  basin." 

"  About  ftfty  years  ago,  a  woman  of  the  parish  of  Dunrossness, 
known  to  have  a  deadly  enmity  against  a  boat's  crew  that  had  set 
off"  for  the  Haaf,  took  a  wooLTen  vessel,  named  a  cap,  and  allowed 
it  to  float  on  the  surface  of  a  tub  of  water  ;  then  to  avoid  exciting  a 
suspicion  of  her  devilry,  she  went  on  with  her  usual  domestic  la- 
bours, and  as  if  to  lighten  the  burden  of  them,  sang  an  old  Nurse 
ditty.  After  a  verse  or  two  had  been  recited,  she  sent  a  child  to 
the  tub,  and  bade  him  tell  her  if  the  cap  was  whummilled,  or  turned 
upside  down.  Her  orders  were  obeyed,  and  intelligence  was  soon 
brought  to  her  that  the  water  was  beginning  to  be  agitated,  but 
that  the  bowl  was  still  afloat.  She  then  continued  her  incantation, 
and  once  more  broke  off,  by  requesting  the  child  to  go  again  to  the 
tub,  and  let  her  know  if  the  cap  waswhummilled.  The  little  messenger 
soon  returned  with  the  news  that  thei'e  was  a  strange  swell  in  the 
water,  which  caused  the  bowl  to  be  sadly  tossed  about.  The  witch 
then  sang  still  more  loudly,  and  for  the  third  time  sent  the  child 
to  the  tub  to  report  the  state  of  the  bason,  who  immediately  has- 
tened back  with  the  information  that  the  water  was  frightfully  trou- 
bled, and  that  the  cap  was  whummilled.  The  enchantress,  with 
an  air  of  malignant  satisfaction,  then  ceased  her  song,  and  said, 
*  The  Turn  is  done  !'  On  the  same  day  news  came  that  a  fishing 
yaul  had  been  lost  in  the  Roost,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  crew  hac.i 
been  drowned." 

The  chapter  on  the  Udallers,  or  landholders  of  Shetlanci, 
is  the  most  learned  and  satisfactory  part  of  this  large  volume. 
The  tenure  on  which  property  in  the  soil  was  held  in  those 
islands  till  very  lately,  was  of  a  very  singular  nature,  as  it 
implied  a  species  of  fee  or  tax  on  pasture  land,  whilst  it 
exempted  the  cultivated  portions  of  the  country,  from  all 
burdens  whatsoever.  The  Udaller  boasted  that  he  held  hi& 
estate  "  ch  Deo  et  Sole"  of  God  and  Heaven  only;  and 
would  hardly  deign  to  acknowledge  any  earthly  superior. 
Shetland,  as  well  as  Orkney,  it  is  well  known,  belonged 
originally  to  Norway,  and  subsequently  to  Denmark  ;  and 
during  the  period  that  the  right  of  sovereignty  was  vested  in 
a  Scandinavian  crown,  the  Earls  of  Orkney  appear  to  have 
acted  the  part  not  of  feudal  lords,  but  of  mere  military 
chiefs,     in  the  lourteeuth  century,  upon  the  failure  of  tua 
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male  line  of  the  Norwegian  stock,  the  earldom  fell  into  tlie 
Lands  of  Henry  Sinclair,  who,  Irom  an  alliance  with  the 
nohle  family  now  extinct,  was  the  natural  heir  to  the  title, 
and  hereditary  lands  helonging-  to  it.  To  this  he  received 
an  investiture  from  the  King-  of  Denmark,  on  conditions 
which  left  still  undisturbed  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Scandina- 
vian colony,  and  preserved  entire  the  allegiance  due  to  the 
mother-country.  The  earldom  continued  lor  about  a  century 
in  the  family  of  Sinclair,  after  which  certain  events  took 
place,  by  which  it  was  made  to  devolve  as  an  appendage  to 
the  Scottish  crown. 

When  James  the  Third  of  Scotland  married  the  Princess 
of  Denmark,  ho  was  promised  a  dowry  of  58,000  florins  ;  but 
the  money  not  being  forthcoming,  the  group  of  islands,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  was  pledged  to  the  country  of 
the  bridegoom,  still,  however,  reserving  the  right  of  redemp- 
tion, and  securing  to  the  natives  the  enjoyment  of  their  an- 
cient laws  and  customs. 

4'  This  right  of  redemption,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been  for- 
mally resigned  by  Denmark,  although  no  claim  that  we  know 
of  has  been  founded  on  that  right,  since  the  year  1667.  At 
the  period  now  specified,  some  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  Danish  Government  and  that  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond, in  regard  to  the  exercise  of  sovereign  power  in  the 
Orcadian  Archipelago ;  but  nothing  decisive  seems  to  have 
been  agreed  upon,  and  at  all  events  no  actual  change  was 
experienced  by  the  occupants  of  the  soil.  It  is  manifest, 
however,  that  when  James  the  Third  got  possession  of  the 
said  islands,  as  far  at  least  as  the  crown  of  Denmark  could 
grant  it,  he  purchased  the  lands  which  belonged  to  Lord 
Sinclair,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  prerogative  of  creating 
on  the  royal  estates  a  number  of  vassals,  who  should  hold 
immediately  of  the  king,  according  to  the  usage  of  Scotland. 
The  law  of  Udal  succession  was  now  first  infringed  upon,  and 
the  rule  of  primogeniture  established  on  the  principles  of  the 
feudal  system  ;  a  change  which  gradually  abolished  that  pe- 
culiar tenure  by  which  the  more  ancient  land  owners  held 
their  territorial  possessions. 

Mary,  the  celebrated  queen  of  Scots,  was  induced  to  make 
an  hereditary  grant  to  her  natural  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Stewart,  the  Abbot  of  Holyrood,  of  all  the  crown  patrimony 
in  Orkney  and  Shetland,  as  well  as  of  the  lorr'ship  or  supe- 
riority over  all  the  free  tenants  therein,  for  the  very  moderate 
consideration  of  170/.  yearly.  This  nobleman,  as  every  one 
knows,  oppressed  greatly  the  poor  islanders,  who,  on  their 
part;,  calling  in  question  the  validity  of  the  royal  grant  to  the 
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Earl,  and  holding"  their  right  to  the  land  which  ihey  possessed 
on  the  original  Norwegian  principle  of  an  unconditional  gift 
irom  the  crown,  yielded  with  a  very  bad  grace  to  the  neces- 
sity of  the  circumstanes  in  which  lljey  now  found  themselves 
placed.  Various  attempts  were  accordingly  made  by  the  in- 
dignant udallers  to  remove  the  load  of  grievances  which  was 
pressed  upon  them  by  that  alien  arm,  so  unwisely  interposed 
between  them  and  the  sovereign ;  and  amongst  a  number  of 
petitions  one  was  presented  to  the  British  Government  in 
1633,  in  which  "  it  is  claimed,  by  the  udallers  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland,  who  have  for  these  many  ages  conformed  to 
the  Danish  law,  possessed  their  lands  for  payment  of  scat 
and  tiend,  that  no  man  be  interposed  between  his  Majestie 
and  them  to  molest  them;  but  that  they  remain  his  Majesties' 
immediate  vassals,  for  payment  of  scat  and  other  duties,  con- 
form to  their  rentals ;  aye,  and  while  his  Majestie  conform 
their  rights  to  the  laws  of  this  kingdom." 

Charles  the  First  mortgaged  the  islands  of  Orkney  and 
Shetland  to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  for  the  sum  of  30,000/,  bor- 
rowed, or  said  to  have   been  borrowed,  of  that  nobleman: 
and  queen  Anne,  in  1707,  renewed  a  similar  grant  of  the 
crown  lands  to  the  same  family,  still,  however,  open  to  re- 
demption on  the  payment  of  the  above  debt ;  of  which  her 
Majesty  by  this  transaction  at  once  acknowledged  the  justice, 
and  avowed  the  obligation.     In  1742,  however,  the  Earl  ob- 
tained a  discharge  of  the   reversion,   on  the   very   singular 
plea,  that  the  revenue  of  the  land  was  not  equal  to  the  inte- 
rest of  the  mortgaged  sum  ;  and,  five  years  after,  he  received 
a  compensation  of  7,200/.  for  yielding  up  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Islands,  which  it  was  now  deemed  improper  that  a  sub- 
ject should  any  longer  possess.     In  1776,  the  property  of 
the  islands,  now  heritable  and  irredeemable,  was  sold  to  Sir 
Lawrence  Dundas  for  60,000/.  and  is  at  present  in  the  pos- 
session of  his  grandson,  the  baron  of  that  name  ;  who  is  also 
Lord   Lieutenant   of  Orkney  and  Shetland.     Enjoying  the 
same  laws,  the  same  encouragements,  and  the  same  protec- 
tion with  the  other  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  it  might  bq 
expected  that  Orkney  and  Shetland  would  share  in  the  im- 
provement which  has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  added  so  much  to  the  territorial  wealth  of  the 
empire,  and  particularly  of  the  northern  part  of  it :  but  we 
are  sorry  to  find,  that  "  of  the  lands  of  Orkney,  it  has  been 
recently  said,  that  they  are  now  of  much  less   productive 
value  than  they  were  several  centuries  ago,  and  that  were  it 
not  for  the  comparatively  late  discovery  of  the  Kelp  manufac- 
ture, many   of  the   proprietors  would  be  unable  to  pay  for 
(with)  the  total  produce  of  their  laud,  the  feu  and  tiend  du- 
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ties  \vhich  were  paid  by  tlieir  ancestors  several  ceuturieS 
ago."  OfShetlaiul,  it  has  likewise  been  affirmed,  that  were 
it  not  for  the  profits  arising  iVoui  the  fisheries,  a  great  part 
of  the  lands  would  long-  ago  ha\e  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
tiie  Superiour,  whose  interest  in  them,  under  the  existing 
circumstances  is,  in  many  instances,  far  beyond  that  of  those 
who  are  considered  the  actual  proprietors.  Nothing  remains, 
then,  concludes  our  author,  but  to  admit  that  Orkney  and 
Shetland  have  a  long  account  of  arrears  against  the  British 
Government.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  an  ac- 
(piaintance  with  the  natural  advantages  which  these  islands 
])ossess,  in  regard  to  their  fisheries,  the  manufacture  of  kelp, 
or  other  sources  of  emolument,  may  suggest  some  mode  in 
which -a  liberal  and  enlightened  Legislature  may  be  enabled 
to  atone  for  past  injuries,  and  perhaps  to  add  materially  to 
the  sources  of  the  nation  at  large. 

We  conclude  this  article,  with  an  abridged  account  of  a 
poor  lad  named  David  Tait,  of  the  island  oT  Fellar,  who  had 
the  misfortune  to  be  born  blind  and  deaf,andconsequenllydujnb. 
Dr.  Mibbei  t,  accompanied  by  two  friends,  repaired  to  the  miser- 
able hovel  where  the  parents  of  this  pitiable  object  dwelt,  and 
found  him  sitting  in  a  squatting  position,  warming  himself  by 
a  fire,  which  occupied  the  centre  of  the  hut.  He  was  almost 
in  a  state  of  nudity  ;  and  the  visitors  were  informed,  that  he 
had  never  been  accustomed  to  wear  any  thing  more  than  the 
apparel  he  then  possessed,  which  was  a  coarse  blanket, 
slightly  tied  round  him  so  as  to  cover  the  back.  In  his  limbs 
he  shewed  much  emaciation  and  feeble  muscular  powers  ; 
being  little  disposed,  perhaps  from  the  mode  in  which  he  was 
brought  up,  to  exposure  in  the  open  air.  His  countenance 
appeared  very  much  that  of  an  ideot.  His  forehead,  which 
in  the  lower  part  protruded,  was  in  the  upper  part  retreating, 
whilst  the  occiput  was  proportionably  large,  yet  flattened  on 
its  surface.  His  chin  was  very -prominent,  his  mouth  re- 
markably wide,  and  his  nose  particularly  sharp.  The  pupil 
of  the  eyes  shewed  the  pitchy  black  appearance  character- 
istic of  amaurosis,  and  the  iris  did  not  contract  or  dilate  upon 
the  sudden  application  or   withdrawal  of  a  candle. 

The  only  channels  of  enjoyment  left  open  to  him  being 
those  of  touch  and  taste,  various  enquiries  were  made  as  to 
his  preferences  and  aversions  in  these  respects.  Being-  asked 
what  he  liked  best  to  handle,  she  replied,  "  Every  thing  he 
can  alter  the  shape  of."  She  at  the  same  time  referred  to  the 
flexible  substances  in  the  cottage,  such  as  woollen  and  linen 
cloathes,  materials  of  cotton,  or  straw.  When  different  ob- 
jects were  presented  to  him,  he  preferred  those  which  had 
smooth  surfaces,  to  those  which  were  uneven  or  rough  :  thu^. 
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llvs  outside  of  the  tea-kettle,  coated  with  sooty  matter,  was 
extremely  disagreeable  to  him.  When  iirst  observed  by  Dr. 
Hibbert,  the  youth  had  no  sensible  object  within  liis  grasp. 
It  was  then  curiuus  to  witness  the  innumerable  muscular  con- 
tractions of  his  fingers,  and  the  velocity  with  which  each  mo- 
tion was  executed,  in  order  to  produce  a  rapid  change  ot  their 
position.  The  sense  of  taste,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  his 
parents,  had  had  little  opportunity  of  being  gratified  by  va- 
riety ;  all  that  our  author  learned  on  this  subject  was,  that 
in  preference  to  fish,  he  lived  chiefly  on  milk  pottage,  with 
which  he  is  generally  fed  by  his  mother  with  a  spoon.  When 
about  to  give  him  a  meal,  she  taps  his  hand  with  the  spoon, 
which  is  immediately  recognized  by  the  poor  object  as  a  sig- 
nal that  she  is  pre])ared  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  and  in  an  instant 
his  hands  are  extended  to  receive  the  basin  in  which  the  por- 
ridge is  contained.  The  attachnn-nt  which  he  feels  towards 
his  mother  is  said  to  be  remarkable,  and  is  expressed  by  a 
certain  degree  of  restlessness,  when  he  cannot  by  feeling 
every  object  around  hiu),  detect  her  presence. 

Poor  David  has  no  particular  time  set  apart  for  sleep. 
iNight  and  day  are  the  same  to  him  ;  and  his  periods  of  repose 
are  quite  irregular  and  undeterminate  in  point  of  duration  ;  a 
proof,  as  Dr.  Bibbertjusily  remarks,  thathis  habits  have  never 
been  under  the  controul  of  proper  tuition. 

The  Doctor  paid  him  a  secoud  visit,  with  the  view  of  more 
minute  enquiry  and  examination. 

'*  He  was  in  a  posture  not  unlike  that  which  is  described  as 
peculiar  to  the  Moors;  he  was  not  actually  seated,  but  seemed  most 
at  his  ease  when  the  extremities  were  gathered  up  to  the  trunk,  and 
his  chin  was  at  perfect  rest  upon  his  knees.  I  was,  however,  not  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  a  squatting  position  was  maintained  in 
his  gait.  The  usual  erect  attitude  of  man  was  certainly  not  habitual 
to  him  ;  and  when  I  directed  that  it  should  be  induced  by  coercion, 
it  was  maintained  with  very  uneasy  feelings,  whilst  its  continuance 
iiiet  with  his  decided  resistance.  1  also  learned  from  the  mother 
with  equal  astonishment,  that  no  attempts  had  ever  been  made  to 
teach  her  son  to  walk  erect.  The  parents  of  poor  David  had,  frotn 
his  birth,  regarded  him  in  the  hopeless  light  of  a  forlorn  creature, 
whose  peculiarly  bereft  lot  no  condition  could  ameliorate.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  could  be  assured,  that  disease  had  not  induced  the 
position  of  body  most  easily  sustained,  it  might  possibly  have  af- 
forded a  reply  to  the  question.  Whether  the  erect  attitude  be  the 
natural  or  the  acquired  position  of  man  ? 

David's  intonations  of  voice  are  said  to  be  somewhat  re- 
markable. Although  uttered  in  pain,  when  he  was  forced  to 
stand  upright,  by  way  of  experiment  upon  his  gait,  they  were 
yet  highly  melodious,  being  expressed  in  almost  .every  key; 
and  if  music^  as  some  philosophers  stale,  be  the  natural  lau- 
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gua<^o  of  passion,  lliis  idea  was  perhaps  never  bietter  illus- 
trated than  in  the  case  now  before  us.  ^ 

••  Pauca  de  appctitu  vcnerco  in  hoc  adolescente  manifesto  rcs- 
tant.  Hanc  cnini  qua;stioncni,  vir  ilkistrissimus  Dugaldus  Stewart, 
de  Jacobo  MitdioU,  agcns,  sic  def'ondit :  '  Neque  inutile  foret,  neque 
ab  honestissima  sapientia  aUenum,  novisse  quo  modo  hie  miserandus, 
jam  pubcr  tactus,  se  habucrit  quoad  ad  res  venerus.'  Davidis 
Tate  seminudum  corpus  hanc  propensipncm  detcgendi  facultates 
quidem  copiosissimus  ja-aistat. 

*'  Genitalia  ipsa  solito  ampliora  videntur.  Mater  ejus  (nam  pater 
piscatu  occupatus  donio  longe  abfuit,)  mihi  ad  rogata  respondere 
parum  hairitavit.  In  niemoriam  revocandum  est,  Davidera  sem- 
per in  casula;  aream  suo  more  sedise  assuetum  esse.  Sa^pe  idea 
evenit,  ut  crura  nuda  paupercularum  familiariter  domum  invisen- 
tium,  pueri  omnia  contrutantis,  digitis  occurrarit.  Tahbus  igitur 
occasionibus,  mater  confiteturse  saepius  admiratam  esse,  qua  cupi- 
ditate  manus  earundum  cruribus  adhaererent,  quanta  maxima  ccle- 
ritate,  per  ?ummam  otnnem  cutem  baud  vestimentes  contectam,  ide- 
o<]ue  tactui  subjectam,  digiti  aberrarent.  Interea  in  miseri  corpore, 
notae  veneris  desideratae  (scilicet  preipismus,)  in  oculos  adstantium 
sese  manitestas  durent.  Ha:  autem  res  arcanum  quiddam  nee  notes 
legibus  subjertum,  et  naturam  appetitus  venerie  insitam  quem  nuhus 
imaginationis  vel  idearum  impetus  hoc  exemplo,  sed  contactus  solus 
aecendese  potuit,  clare  comprobare  viderentur. 

"  Oporteat  quoque  hoc  loco  adjicere  ut  in  dejectionibus  aloi  vel 
vesicEe,  nullo  pudoris  sensu  hie  miserandus  cohibeatur. 

The  naturalist  and  the  moral  philosopher  are  no  less  in- 
debted than  the  antiquarian  to  Dr.  Hibbert,  for  the  numerous 
facts  which  he  has  collected  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  and 
embodied  in  l;iis  book.  It  must  be  repeated,  at  the  same  time, 
that  in  regard  to  authorship,  he  has  followed  a  bad  model, 
and  the  advice  of  extremely  injudicious  counsellors.  The 
work  is  three  times  the  size  to  which  it  ought  to  have  been 
restricted,  and  as  ill  arranged  as  it  is  possible  to  imagine. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  mention,  that  Dr.  Hibbert, 
during  his  first  trip  in  Shetland,  discovered  in  great  abun- 
dance the  chromate  of  iron;  an  ore  which  has  of  late  years 
become  an  object  of  considerable  commercial  importance,  as 
affording  the  material  of  a  yellow  pigment.  The  discovery 
was  rewarded  with  a  gold  medal,  presented  by  the  London 
Society,  for  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  the  arts ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  mineral  stores,  of  which  the 
value  has  thus  been  brought  to  light,  will  add  to  the  resources 
of  the  hospitable  people,  on  whose  lands  it  has  been  found, 
and  thereby  induce  them  to  view  the  arrival  of  a  philosopher 
on  their  shores,  with  as  much  delight  as  they  were  wont  tc) 
bail  the  appearance  of  a  wreck. 
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»criplioi>  fov  llip  Relief  of  the  Irisli  Sufferers.     Bv   the  Tlcv,  Thomns  Boys,  A.IVl*' 
ol'  Irinitv  ('i)llepe,  Cambridge  ;  Cunue  ol  Widlonl,  Horts.     Is.  fid. 

TIk- Cluiioh  oT  Christ.  A  Sltuioh,  prtaclitd  in  the  Ptirish  Church  of  Dak,  in 
thf  CdiiiiI^'  of  Moniuouth,  uiwui  VVediicsd.iy,  May  8,  ia'2i,',  at  the  Anniversary 
JMeeting  of  tlie  Uxk  ])istrict  Con)initlee  ot  tlie  Sucietv  lor  Promotin";  (yiiristiair 
Knowledge.  By  the  Rev.  Jiarton  Boucher,  B.A.  of  Balliol  Cnlio^e,  Oxford.  8vo.  Is. 

Lectures  on  the  Doclruic  of  tlie  Holy  I'rinity.  iiy  Kdward  Andrews,  LL.D. 
Minibler  of  Beresford  Chapel,  Walworth.      Part  II.     8vo.     7s. 

Testimonies  to  the  Truth  of  Natural  and  llevealed  Helipion,  extrncteil  from 
tlie  Works  of  dislingutslied  Laymen.  By  the  ilev.  Jdmea  Brewster,  Minister  of 
Cruig.     12iuo.     ."is.  6d. 

MEDrCAL. 

An  Epitome  of  Chemistry  ;  wherein  the  Principles  of  the  Science  are  illustrated 
jn  One  Hundred  heautiful,  entertaining  and  instructive  Experiments,  capable  of 
lieing  performed  without  the  Aid  of  an^'  Apparatus,  except  a  few  Ale  and  Wij.c 
GIrtsses,  Tobacco  Pipes,  an  Oil-Fiask,  and  a  Crucible  ;  and  unattended  with 
the  least  Danger.  By  the  ilev.  J.  Tophara,  M.  A.  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge.    3s.  6d. 

ATreatise  on  the  Rlorbid  Respiration  of  Domestic  Animals,  illustrative  of  the 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  (»f  Respiration  in  Horses,  Cows,  Sheep,  and  Dogs,  with  the 
most  approved  Rlethods  of  Treaiinent  ;  including  a.  Variety  of  Cases  and  Dissec- 
tions. By  Edward  Causer,  Surgeon,  late  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  bis  Majesty's 
4Lh  Regirueut  of  Dragoons.     9s. 

LA  vv. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  present  State  of  the  Statute  and  Criminal  Law  of  England. 
By  John  Miller,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     8vo.     9s.  (jd. 

HISTORY. 

A  History  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  the  Resto- 
ration ;  with  an  Introduction,  tracins:  the  Progress  of  Society,  and  of  the  Consti- 
tution, from  the  Feudal  Times  to  the  Opening  of  the  History  ;  and  includinEC  a 
particular  Examiaatiou  of  Mr.  Hume's  Statements  relative  to  the  Character  of  the 
English  Government.  By  George  Brodic,  Esq.  Advocate.  4  Vols.  8vo. 
21.  I'is.  6d. 

Illustrations  of  the  Literary  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century',  consisting  of 
authentic  {Memoirs,  and  Original  Letters  of  Eminent  Persons,  and  intended  as  a 
Sequel  to  the  Literary  Anecdotes.  By  John. Nichols,  F.S. A.    Vol.  IV.   Svo.  ll.  7s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

The  Life  and  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Samuel  Demnore  Hayward,  deno- 
minated the  modern  Macheath,  who  suffered  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  Tuesday, 
l\ov.  27,  1821,  for  the  Crime  of  Burglary  ;  with  an  Address  to  the  Rising  Gene- 
ration, on  the  imminent  Danger  to  be  dreaded  from  what  is  termed.  Being  "  on 
the  Town."     By  Pierce  Egan.     (js. 

Memoirs  r)f  the  Life  of  Artenii  of  Wagarscli.ipat,  near  Mount  Ararat,  in  Arme- 
uia  J  from  the  Original  Armenian.     Written  by  Himself.     Svo.      12s. 

POLITICS. 

,  A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Boroughs,  and  of  the  Corporate  Right  of  Election, 
in  a  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russeil,  on  Practical  Parliamentary  Reform.  2>y  Henry 
Alworth  Merewether,  Esq.  Barrister  at  Law.     4s. 

Considerations  upon  the  Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire  ;  with  Obseivations  on  the  practical  Effect  of  the  Bill  of  the  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Peel,  for  ti.e  Resumption  of  Cash  PaynKiits  by  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  also  upon  the  Pamphlet  lately  published  by  David  Ricardo,  Esq. 
M.P.  entitled  •'  Piotectiun  to  Agriculture."  By  Samuel  1  urner,  Esq.  F.R.S.  3s. 6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Bill  now  pending  in  Parliament,  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  Peers.  By  tiie  Rev.  T.  Le  Mesucier,  B.D.  Rector  of  Haughlon  Le 
fckerue.     Svo.     Is.  fid. 

NOVELS. 

^Vargas,  a  Tale  of  Spain.     3  Vols.     I8s. 

.,  Malpas  :  or  le  Poursuivant  d'Amour.  A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  the 
CHTaiier.      3  Vols.      tl.  Is. 

./t'btjTiiiee  Perils  of  Man  ;  or.  War,  Women,  and  Witchcraft.  A  Border  Rc~ 
Baaiice.     By  James  Hogg.     3  Vols.  I'iaio.     ll.4i>< 
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Body  and  Soul.  Cousisting  of  a  Series  of  lively  and  pathetic  Stories,  calcu- 
iattd  to  excite  the  Attention  and  Interest  of  the  Pvcligious  World.   Post  8vo.  IV 

Frederick  Domtoii,  or  the  Bi  others.  By  R.N.  Kelly,  Esij.  Author  of  De 
Reiizey,  ike.     4  Vols.     ll.  2s. 

Tales  of  the  Drama,  founded  on  the  Tragedies  of  Shakespeare,  MH»singer,  Shir- 
ley, Kowe,  Murphy,  Lilio.  and  Moore,  and  on  the  Comedies  ot  Steele,  Farqu- 
iiar,  Cuniterlund,  Bickerslaff,  Goldsmith,  and  Mrs.  Cowley.  By  Miss  Macauley. 
li;n)o.     10s. 

POETRY. 

Angelica  ;  or,  the  Rape  of  Proteus.     A  Poem.     By  Lord  Thnrlow.     Ss. 

The  Grave  of  the  Last  Saxon;  or,  the  Legend  of  the  Curfew.  A  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  William  Lisle  Bowles.     8vo.     6s. 

The  Book  of  Psalms,  in  Verse  ;  with  a  short  explanatory  Preface  to  each 
Psalm,  taken  irom  the  VVorks  of  ditferent  Writers  on  tlie  Psalms,  hut  chiefly  (ron» 
Bishop  Home's  Commentary.     5s. 

Cceur  de  Lion  ;  or  the  Third  Crusade.  In  Sixteen  Books.  By  Eleanor  Anne 
Porden.     i!  Vols.  8vo.     ll.  Is. 

The  Poetry  contained  m  the  Novels,  Tales,  and  Romances  of  the  Author  of 
Waverley.      12mo.     9s. 

The  llivcr  Uerwent,  and  other  Poems.  By  William  Branwhile  Clarke,  B..'^. 
of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge.     6s.  fid. 

DRAMA. 

Halidon  Hill ;  a  Dramatic  Sketch  from  Scottish  Histoiy.  By  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Bart.     f{vo.     6s. 

Gonsalvo,  a  Tragedy.     8vo.     2s.  6d. 

MISCELLANIES. 

A  Speech,  delivered  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  Friday,  June  7,  1822,  by  Her- 
I>ert,  Lord  Bishop  of  Peterborough;  on  tlie  Presentation  of  a  Petition  against  his 
Examination  Questions.  With  Explanatory  Notes,  a  Supplement,  and  a  Copy  of 
the  Questions. 

.iEdes  Althorpinoae  ;  or,  an  Account  of  the  Mansion,  Pictures,  and  Library,  at 
AUhorp,  in  Nortliamptonshire,  the  Residence  of  George  John  Earl  Spencer,  K.G. 
&c.  ike.  By  the  Rev.  T.  F.  Dibdin,  F.R.S.  S.A.  2  Vols.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
Influence  ;  a  Moral  Tale,  for  Young  People.  By  a  Lady.  8vo.  I'iJs. 
The  Works,  Verse  and  Prose,  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Charles  Hanbury  VVilliaras, 
Knight  of  the  Batli,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  Saxony,  Sec.  with  Notes  by  Ho- 
race W^alpole,  Earl  ol  Orford.  Published  from  the  Originals,  in  the  Possession  of 
his  Grandson,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Capel  Coningsby,  Eari  of  Essex.  3  Vols. 
8vo.     ll.  lis.  6d.  ' 

Elements  of  the  Theory  of  Mechanics.  By  Giuseppe  Venturoli,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Univerbity  of  Bologna.  Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  D, 
Creswell,  M.A.  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  To  which  is  added,  a  Se- 
lection of  Problems  in  Mechanics.     8vo.     7s.  6<1. 

Table  Talk.     By  William  Hazlitt.      Vol.  II.     8vo.     14s. 
The  History  and  Ccnversion  of  the  Jewish  Boy.     4s.  fid. 

The  Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Vol.  IV.  Sapple- 
luentto.     4to.     6s. 

Supplementary  Annotations  on  Livy,  designed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Editions 
of  Drakenhorch  and  Crevier;  with  some  prefatory  Strictures  on  the  present  State 
of  Classical  Learning  in  Great  Britaiu.  By  John  Walker,  formerly  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin.     12s. 

Lectures  on  the  Elements  of  Botany.  Part  I.  Containing  the  Anatomy  and 
physiology  of  those  Organs  on  which  the  Growth  and  Preservation  of  the  Plant 
depend  ;  with  Explanations  of  the  Terminology  connected  with  these  Parts.  Il- 
lustrated with  marginal  Cuts  and  Copper  Plates.  By  Anthony  Todd  ThoinsoQ, 
F.L..S.  Member  of  the  Koyal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c. 

A  Slatemtntof  the  Etforts  made  by  the  Inhabitants  of  St.  Luke,  Chelsea,  to  give 
Efficiency  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  lately  obtained  for  their  Benelit;  including  the 
wbole  of  the  Manuscripts  and  other  Official  Papers  relating  thereto.  By  Peter 
Kruse,  late  Secretary  of  the  Guardian  Society,     as.  fid. 

The  Wonders  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  Displayed  :  in  a  Series  of  Letters.  8/ 
she  Author  of"  Seject  Female  -Biography."     78. 
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An  F.nryrlopn?<lin  of  Gardfiunp  ;  comprisins  tlio  Thcfiry  nnd  rmctice  of  Ilrlr- 
ticullnro,  i'loriculUirc,  Arboncnllurf,  ni»d  LiiiKlscivpo-Oiirdeiiijiij;  iiicliidiiig  :ill 
the  latest  luiprovemiiils,  a  gciitral  History,  of  (jardoiiiin.'  in  all  foiinlries,  and  n 
Stiiti.sticid  View  of  its  present  State,  with  Suggestions  for  its  future  Pros;res3  in  the 
British  I^Ks.  By  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  U.S.  &c.  Author  of '■  A  Treatise  on  Form- 
ing and  luiprovin;;  Country  Uesidonces."     8vn.     21,  lO.H. 

The  Flemish,  Dutch  and  GerinuD  Siliools  of  Painting.  By  the  Rev,  J.  T.  James. 
8vo.     l'2s.  -* 

A  Picturesque  Promenude  round  Dorldng.in  Surrey.  By  John  Tiinbs.  lt»mo. 
7s.  Cd.  •  ■  •         _ 

Plans  for  the  Governraent  nnd  Liberal  Instruction  of  Boys,  in  large  Numbers; 
<]ra\\n  from  Experience.     8vo.     7.s.  Gd. 

Star  Tables  for  18'-';5,  (No.  If.)  for  more  readily  ascertaining  the  Latitude  and 
Longitude  at  Sea  in  the  Tuiliglit  and  during  the  Nighl  ;  with  Perpetual  and  other 
useful  Tables,  whicii,  willi  tlioic  of  1822,  wiil  be  service«ble  for  many  Years.  By 
Capl.  Thos.  Lynn.     Royal  8vo.     lOs, 

Sular  Tables ;  being  the  Logarithms  of  TIalf-elapsed  Time,  Middle  Time,  and 
Rising  for  every  Second,  to  Six  Places  of.  Figures;  useful  in  determining  the  La- 
titude by  Double  Altitudes,  &c.  and  working-  the  Longitude  by  Chronometer.' 
By  Capt.  Thomas  Lynn.     Royal  8vo.     10s. 


LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Mr.  Townsend  is  preparing-  for  publication,  the  Neiv  TeS' 
iameni,  in  Chronological  and  Historical  order,  on  a  plan  simi- 
lar to  his  arrangement  of  the  Old  Testament,  lately  published. 

Jlivingtons'  Annual  Register,  for  the  year  1821,  in  one 
large  Volume,  Octavo,  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
present  year. 

Hortus  Anglicus ;  or  the  Modern  English  Garden,  con- 
taining- an  easy  Description  of  all  Plants  ciiltivated  in  this 
Climate,  will  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  Rev.  Richard  Hennah,  will  shortly  publish,  A  Suc- 
cinct Account  of  the  Lime  Rocks  of  Plymouth,  with  ten  Li- 
thographic Plates  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
Animal  Remains  found  in  them,  in  one  Volume,  Royal  8vo. 

Mr.  William  Cooke  has  in  the  Press,  an  Abridgment,  with 
copious  Notes,  o^Professor.M.orgagtns  Work  on  Diseases. 

Mr,  Leiois  is  about  to  publish,  Elements  of  Chess,  in  one 
small  Volume,  with  Diagrams. 

The  Rev.  //.  C  O Donnoghue  is  preparing'  for  the  Press,- 
Pmleciiones  Academicce;  or  Academic  Lectures  on  Sub- 
jects connected  with  the  History  of  Modern  Europe. 

Mr.  P.  W.  Watson,  of  Hull,  has  been  engaged  in  the 
vicinity  of  London,  since  the  Spring'  of  1S20,  in  collecting- 
materials  for  a  '*  JJendrologia  Britannica,"  (Trees  and  Shrubs 
tliat  will  live  in  the  open  air  of  Britain,  during  the  whole 
year)  to  be  illustrated  by  Original  Descriptions  and  Coloured 
Plates,  from  living  Plants. 

Cajxtain  Manbg,  Author  of  the  Means  of  Saving  Persons 
from  Shipwreck,  has  nearly  ready  for  the  Press,  A  Journal 
of  a  Voyage  to  Greenlancl,  in  the  year  1821,  with  Graphic 
Illustrations,  in  one  Volume,  Quarto, 
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